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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

HTAKING  the  full  rent  of  land  for 
•••  public  purposes  insures  the  fullest 
and  best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 
Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

SUPPOSING  it  were  true  that  the  average  legislator 
in  national,  state  and  local  bodies  was  as  stupid  as 
people,  subsconsciously,  are  beginning  to  believe  he  is, 
would  it  not  seem  that  even  then  one  or  more  would 
awaken  to  a  realization  of  certain  obvious  relationships 
affecting  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Apparently  our 
legislators  are  not  even  able  to  define  "unemployment," 
which  is  but  the  failure  of  the  cooperation  of  two  factors, 
Land  and  Labor.  If  they  think  at  all  of  land  they  think 
of  it  as  a  medium  for  raising  cabbages,  never  as  a  basis 
for  the  erection  and  a  source  for  extracting  material  for 
houses,  skyscrapers,  factories  and  department  stores. 
They  think  of  the  land  only  as  a  farmer  and  think  even 
in  this  way  in  a  much  restricted  sense. 

OUPPOSE  it  is  true  that  our  legislators  cannot  define 
"land"  any  more  than  they  can  define  "unemploy- 
ment." Suppose  they  never  read  a  line  of  Henry  George, 
and  know  nothing  of  political  economy,  yet  does  it  not 
seem  strange  that  the  fact  should  fail  to  occur  to  them 
that  employment  is  provided  by  land  to  all  those  wanting 
employment,  either  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  or  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Is  it  true,  as  Sherlock  Holmes  says  in  a  recent 
screen  play,  "The  obvious  escapes  attention?"  It  would 
seem  so,  for  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  way  to  provide 
employment  is  to  put  men  on  the  land. 

the  legislators  whose  observation  overlooks  the 
obvious  might  be  moved  to  the  consideration  that 
groups  of  men  should  be  put  on  the  land  through  any  means 
available,  preferably  of  course  by  the  means  of  land  value 
taxation,  but  any  means  that  would  open  land  to  occupa- 
tion, any  means  that  would  bring  together  the  now  dis- 
united factors  of  Land  and  Labor. 

is  for  this  reason  that  we  venture  to  hope  that  something 
will  come  out  of  Abe  Waldauer's  move  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  soldier's  enclave  on  Georgist  lines  in  Tennessee. 
|  We  are  wondering,  however,  if  when  Waldauer's  city  grows 
I.  to  a  million  inhabitants  whether  the  obvious  will  still  escape 
attention.    But  we  think  not.    Perhaps  we  may  vision  the 
'establishment  of  a  state  that  might  grow  out  of  it  in  which 
the  obvious  relationship  of  Land  and  Labor  will  no  longer 
escape  observation.    It  would  be  too  large  a  phenomenon 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 


T  N  the  ignoring  of  the  obvious  the  legislators  of  all  coun- 
•••  tries  are  not  alike.  The  lawmakers  of  Denmark  are 
exceptions.  Here  is  a  little  country  with  the  lowest  tariff 
in  the  world;  it  is  probably  the  most  prosperous  country 
in  the  world.  It  has  made  real  advances  on  Henry  George 
lines;  that  great  man  is  probably  better  known  in  Den- 
mark than  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  The  backbone  of  the 
movement  there  are  the  working  farmers,  the  husmsend, 
and  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  American  farmer  to  the 
fact.  Here  the  farmer  ignores  the  obvious,  fearing  that 
the  taking  of  the  economic  rent  would  put  a  greater  burden 
upon  him.  Our  Danish  brothers  know  better;  they,  like 
nearly  all  farmers  everywhere,  have  very  little  economic 
rent  to  tax,  and  they  would  gladly  give  it  all  to  have  other 
taxes  removed. 

A  ND  the  Danish  people  are  marching  on.  In  another 
•**•  part  of  this  issue  will  be  found  the  news  of  the  elec- 
tion of  four  SingleTax  party  members  to  the  Danish  parlia- 
ment. This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  the  only  members 
of  the  Government  who  have  espoused  the  doctrines  of 
Henry  George,  for  there  are  a  number  of  others,  but  these 
four  are  elected  as  representing  a  newly  constituted 
political  party.  Everywhere  in  Denmark  public  sentiment 
is  influenced  by  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  great 
American  economist.  The  Danish  people  have  a  genius 
for  the  discovery  of  the  obvious. 

IN  addition  to  the  victory  in  Denmark  for  the  cause  of 
liberation,  this  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  bears  other 
testimony  to  a  stirring  beneath  the  surface  of  things. 
Certainly  the  news  from  Ireland  gives  promise  of  what 
may  occur  in  the  Free  State.  Ireland  has  a  traditional 
background  from  the  days  of  the  Brehon  Code  of  Saint 
Patrick  down  to  the  notable  teachings  of  Bishop  Nulty 
and  Michael  Davitt.  If  this  latent  spirit  can  be  aroused 
by  such  men  as  Robert  Barton  a  flame  may  be  lit  in  Ireland 
that  will  set  all  Erin  afire. 

IT  is  good  news  also  that  Professor  Brinsmade  reports 
from  Mexico.  Here,  too,  in  Spanish  America,  there  is  a 
traditional  background  in  the  great  figure  of  Rivadavia 
that  appeals  strongly  to  racial  pride.  The  great  Argentine 
president  is  known  wherever  Spanish  is  spoken  in  Latin 
America,  and  the  name  of  the  great  American,  Henry 
George,  is  linked  with  his  in  the  new  history  that  is  now 
in  the  making.  This  movement  of  ours  cannot  much  longer 
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be  overshadowed  by  silly  and  fantastic  suggestions  to 
catch  the  ears  of  an  ignorant  public  and  newspapers  eager 
for  sensations. 

IN  a  friendly  notice  of  Henry  Ware  Allen  in   the  Erie; 
Pa.,    Dispatch-Herald    the    columnist    of    that    paper, 
Charles  B.  Driscoll,  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  his  friend, 
the  Sage  of  Wichita.   But  he  says: 

"To  me  it  seems  unimportant  whether  anybody  is  con- 
verted to  such  a  theory,  whether  it  be  true  or  false  or  just 
merely  workable.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  human  race 
can  be  changed  in  any  essential  way  by  the  passage  of 
laws.  Tax  laws,  behavior  laws  or  laws  against  murder 
will  not  touch  the  human  soul.  If  my  neighbor  is  devoted 
to  the  true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful  I  am  his  friend  for- 
ever, whether  he  believes  in  one  tax  or  20,  in  kings  or  re- 
publics, in  astrology  or  good  groceries." 

COMMENT  on  this  would  be  that  Mr.  Driscoll  may 
select  his  friends,  as  we  all  do,  in  many  cases  from 
among  those  who  believe  in  many  taxes  or  are  ignorantly 
indifferent  to  all  of  them.  That  is  because  they  have 
other  qualities  that  appeal  to  us.  We  regret  their  lack  of 
intelligence  on  the  subject,  but  that  does  not  interfere 
with  long  established  friendships.  Of  course,  too,  laws 
cannot  change  human  nature,  but  they  may  have  a  great 
influence  upon  human  conduct.  Men  may  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  good  and  beautiful  but  it  will  do  them 
very  little  good  if  laws  are  such  as  to  hold  them  to  the 
level  of  serfs,  or  give  them  no  time  for  the  cultivation  of 
such  instincts.  Laws  which  rob  labor  of  its  reward  are 
vastly  more  to  be  considered  in  their  effects  than  Mr. 
Driscoll 's  friendships,  however  important  they  may  seem 
to  him. 

WE  print  in  this  issue  the  address  of  Chester  C.  Platt 
at  Memphis  because  it  represents  a  school  of  thought 
among  our  adherents  that  is  numerically,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectually, not  insignificant.  Mr.  Platt,  the  well  known 
Batavia,  N.  Y.  editor  and  veteran  Single  Taxer,  is  as  well 
grounded  fundamentally  in  Henry  George's  principles 
as  any  of  us.  We  print  his  views  without  comment,  leav- 
ing our  readers  to  express  themselves  in  their  own  way. 

J7RANCIS  W.  MAGUIRE,  the  venerable  Assistant 
-••  Secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  attained 
his  eighty-first  birthday  on  Friday,  January  31,  and  in  his 
capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh, was  the  recipient  of  many  hearty  congratulations 
at  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  club  held  on  that  day.  The 
principal  speaker  of  this  meeting  was  Attorney  William 
N.  McNair,  who  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Maguire  took 
as  his  topic,  "Collect  the  Economic  Rent  and  Make  Pitts- 
burgh a  Tax  Free  City."  Brief  tributes  were  paid  to  the 
splendid  devotion  and  effective  work  done  by  Mr.  Maguire 
throughout  his  long  years  of  active  service. 


Technocracy 


Oh  Shades  of  Malthus! 

TECHNOCRACY  !  What  a  name  and  what  a  mouth- 
ful. And  what  a  menace — or  is  it  a  promise  ?  Hu- 
man labor  multiplied  3,000  times,  9,000  times,  9,000,000 
times  !  Eventually,  so  the  story  goes,  we  may  just  push 
a  button  and  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed  and  conveyed, 
all  without  human  labor,  served  only  by  those  slaves  of 
iron  and  steel — the  modern  machine.  Mayhap,  we  need 
not  even  push  a  button,  but  just  wish  and  by  some  auto- 
matic thought-reading  device  have  our  every  whim  fully 
satisfied  and  no  work  to  do. 

Only  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Reverend  Thomas  Robert 
Malthus  assured  us  that  the  human  race  must  starve  or 
die  beyond  a  certain  point  because  it  could  not  produce 
(and  never  would  produce)  the  subsistence  it  needed. 
That  its  power  to  produce  food  increased  in  an  arithmetic 
ration  (as  1,  2,  3,  etc.)  while  human  race  reproduction 
proceeded  in  a  geometric  ratio  (as  2,  4,  6,  etc.)  This 
being  so,  a  knowledge  of  simple  arithmetic  should  con- 
vince us  that  the  race  must  soon  outrun  its  ability  to  feed 
itself,  and  wars,  disease  and  death  must  follow  unless  by 
abstinence  or  device  we  keep  population  down  to  its 
ability  to  produce.  And  now  come  great  engineers  speak- 
ing of  production  (all  kinds  of  production)  in  Astronomical 
ratios  !  Surely  Malthus  and  the  engineer  cannot  both 
be  right.  Is  it  possible  that  both  may  be  wrong  ? 

Those  who  have  not  read  Simeon  Strunsky's  article, 
"A  Challenge  to  Technocracy,"  in  the  magazine  section 
of  the  New  York  Times,  of  Sunday,  January  8,  are  advised 
to  do  so  if  they  want  a  treat.  It  would  seem  from  this 
article  that  the  Technocrats  are  human  after  all,  and  that 
even  great  engineers  can  err  when  they  enter  fields  for 
which  they  are  not  fully  prepared.  But  why  spoil  your 
treat  ? 

We  always  suspected  that  something  was  wrong  with; 
this  civilization.  Byron  Holt  in  a  lecture  at  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science  recently  told  us  that  it 
has  gone  techno-crazy,  and  for  want  of  a  better  term  we 
accept  his  characterization  as  correctly  describing  its 
present  mental  condition. 

We  must  plan,  say  the  Technocrats — that  is,  they  musf 
plan.  Mere  mortals  (albeit  mortals  comprise,  among 
others,  economists,  sociologists,  industrialists  and  states- 
men) are  not  to  be  trusted.  The  planning  is  to  be  done 
by  engineers.  Thus  is  our  engineering  age  made  complete. 
Engineers  have  gotten  us  into  the  muddle,  engineers  must 
get  us  out. 

Mechanical  engineers  built  our  machines,  efficiency 
engineers  perfected  our  production,  industrial  engineers 
organized  our  industry,  and  isn't  it  machines  and  produc- 
tive perfection  that  are  now  producing  so  much  food  and 
clothing  and  shelter  that  many  of  us  have  not  enough 
to  eat  and  to  wear  or  where  to  live  and  to  do  business  ? 
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Who,  then,  but  engineers  can  lead  us  out  of  the  mess  we 
are  in  ?  Engineers  alone  know  how  it  was  done,  and 
engineers  alone  know  how  it  can  be  undone. 

Do  they  now  advise  breaking  up  the  machines  and  dis- 
organizing the  perfected  arrangements  that  make  possible 
so  great  a  production  with  so  little  labor  ?  Do  they  advise 
going  back  to  some  primitive  state  in  which  man-power 
would  take  the  place  of  machine-power,  a  state  in  which 
labor  would  have  an  opportunity  to  work  every  day,  and 
many  hours  every  day  ?  Perish  the  thought  ! 
We  must  plan,  they  tell  us — that  is,  they  must  plan, 
must  keep  the  machines  and  the  organization,  but  we 

st  plan  to  keep  production  down  to  the  level  of  con- 
amption.  If  people  do  not  want  food  and  clothing  and 
homes  and  stores  and  lofts  and  automobiles  and  schools 
and  high-class  entertainments  and  trips  abroad  and  other 
and  various  things  that  we  know  to  be  superfluous  because 
we  have  produced  all  these  things  and  still  the  people  re- 
fuse to  buy  them,  then  we  must  stop  making  these  things 
and  turn  our  machinery  and  efforts  to  producing  the  things 
the  people  do  want  and  in  the  quantities  that  they  can 
afford  to  buy. 

How  this  planning  is  to  be  done  is  a  secret.    We  wouldn't 
know  how  to  handle  it  if  we  were  told.  We  are  to  turn  the 

:>le  matter  over  to  the  engineers  who  will  then  go  into 
iference,  and  we  are  to  put  into  effect  such  plan  as  may 
come  out  of  such  conference.     Indeed,  Technocracy  is  to 

given  the  power  to  put  its  plan  into  effect.     Is  Tech- 
:y  then,  another  name  for  Mussolini,  or  does  it  spell 

1m  ? 

)ne  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
59  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  get  59 

cent  of  the  country's  annual  income;  4  per  cent  own 
80  per  cent  of  the  wealth  and  get  80  per  cent  of  the  in- 
come; about  5  per  cent  of  the  population  own  85  per  cent 
of  the  wealth  and  get  85  per  cent  of  the  income.  That 
leaves  15  per  cent  of  the  wealth  and  income  of  the  country 
to  be  divided  among  95  per  cent  of  the  population. 

At  best,  then,  the  average  of  the  95  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, who  obviously  produce  all  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, do  not  receive  in  return  for  their  production  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  their  product.  $15.00  for  every 
$100.00  of  wealth  they  produce  !  The  average  person  in 
the  country,  then,  is  a  producer  to  the  extent  of  $100  and 
a  consumer  to  the  extent  of  $15.  Is  it  not  obvious  why 
we  do  not  consume  what  we  produce  ? 

When  it  is  also  considered  that  this  15  per  cent  of  the 
country's  income  includes  all  the  large  salaries  and  in- 
comes in  the  United  States,  excepting  only  the  huge  in- 
comes of  the  upper  5  per  cent,  it  becomes  clear  why  the 
?reat  mass  of  producers  are  not  also  consumers,  excepting 
on  starvation  basis.  The  poorest  25  per  cent  of  the 
population  receive  (or  did  receive  in  1929)  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  country's  income. 

But  why  obtrude  these  facts  in  a  discussion  on  Tech- 
nocracy ?  These  are  not  engineering  facts,  nor  do  they 


argue  learnedly  about  unit-of -energy  production  nor 
kilogram-calory  consumption  and,  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, they  have  no  place  in  modern  planning.  Neither, 
and  this  quite  unfortunately,  have  the  Margin  of  Produc- 
tion or  the  Rent  of  Land  any  place  in  industrial  engineer- 
ing nor  in  modern  planning,  and  yet  the  outstanding  effect 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  as  observed  in  fundamental 
economics,  is  the  depressing  of  the  margin  with  the  con- 
sequent reduction  of  wages,  and  increase  of  rent. 

Increasing  population  with  no  place  to  go  excepting  on 
land  already  privately  owned  and  held  for  speculation 
(investment,  perhaps,  would  be  a  more  polite  term)  sends 
the  margin  of  production  down,  thus  reducing  wages  and 
interest,  and  increasing  land  rent.  Labor-saving  machinery, 
enabling  greater  production  with  less  labor  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  margin  and  therefore  the  same  effect  on  wages, 
interest  and  rent. 

Henry  George  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty "  showed 
clearly  that  every  improvement  in  government  and  trans- 
portation ;  every  advance  in  the  arts,  in  learning,  in  civiliza- 
tion; every  labor-saving  device  that  made  wealth  more 
plentiful;  every  saving  in  the  expenditure  of  labor  and 
capital,  in  a  civilization  where  land  is  privately  owned 
and  held  for  speculation,  tends  to  depress  the  margin  of 
production,  send  wages  down  and  increase  the  rent  of 
land,  thus  enriching  the  few  and  impoverishing  the  many. 

In  view  of  this  fact  and  the  fact  that  5  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  own  all  the  land  and  all 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  does  it  require  a 
mathemetician  or  an  economist  to  understand  why  5  per 
cent  of  the  population  own  85  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  and  get  85  per  cent  of  its  total  income  or  to 
know  that  the  5  per  cent  who  get  the  85  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  are  the  5  per  cent  who  own  the  land  ? 

Also  one  need  not  be  a  "Technocrat"  to  know  that  if 
95  per  cent  of  the  population  have  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
income  of  the  country  to  divide  among  them,  85  per  cent 
of  the  product  must  be  left  unpurchased,  unconsumed, 
"overproduced,"  excepting  as  it  is  appropriated  by  the 
5  per  cent.  Mayhap  Technocracy  in  its  planning  will  not 
confine  itself  to  engineering;  mayhap  it  will  also  use  a 
modicum  of  fundamental  reasoning  interspersed  with  a 
little  common  sense.  But  would  it,  then,  remain  Tech- 
nocracy ? 

NOW,  however,  we  are  coming  into  collision  with  facts 
which  there  can  be  no  mistaking.  From  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world  come  complaints  of  industrial  depres- 
sion ;  of  labor  condemned  to  involuntary  idleness ;  of  capital 
massed  and  wasting;  of  pecuniary  distress  among  business 
men;  of  want  and  suffering  and  anxiety  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  All  the  dull,  deadening  pain,  all  the  keen, 
maddening  anguish,  that  to  great  masses  of  men  are  in- 
volved in  the  words  "hard  times,"  afflict  the  world  today. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 
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The  Relation  of  the  Single 

Tax  to  Other  Reforms 

CHESTER  C.  PLATT  AT  THE  MEMPHIS  CONFERENCE 
(Condensed) 

TO  ask  what  is  the  relation  of  the  Single  Tax  to  other 
reforms,  is  to  raise  the  question  what  should  be  our 
attitude  toward  other  reforms.  On  the  whole  I  mistrust 
that  the  attitude  of  some  of  us  is  not  as  friendly  and  help- 
ful as  it  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Judson  King,  at  the  Baltimore 
Congress,  presented  what  I  thought  was  a  most  important 
and  convincing  paper  on  public  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties, particularly  dealing  with  the  electric  power  monopoly. 

Outside  of  Single  Tax  ranks,  next  perhaps  to  Senator 
Norris,  I  think  Mr.  King,  and  Dr.  Carl  D.  Thompson  of 
Chicago,  are  doing  work  of  more  importance  and  value  to 
the  people  than  any  other  persons  in  our  country. 

But  Mr.  King  aroused  some  rather  unfriendly  criticism, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  (as  one  friend  wrote  to  me) 
every  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  earth,  under 
our  present  system  of  monopoly,  must  accrue  eventually 
and  mainly  to  the  owners  of  the  earth.  He  was  treated  by 
some  of  the  critics  as  though  he  were  making  a  plea  in 
behalf  of  landlords. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  letters  to  various  friends,  sent 
them  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  Public  Ownership  League 
of  America  of  which  Dr.  Thompson  of  Chicago  is  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  and  asked  them  to  join  the  organiza- 
tion. Several  wrote  in  reply  that  they  could  not  join,  be- 
cause the  final  effect  of  public  ownership  would  be  to  raise 
rent,  and  also  to  increase  the  amount  of  land  held  idle  for 
speculative  purposes,  and  further  to  shut  out  labor  from 
those  lands  which  it  might  use,  and  so  it  would  increase 
unemployment. 

ALL  ABSORBED  BY  RENT 

"Every  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  earth, 
under  our  present  system  of  monopoly,"  it  was  said  by 
one  person,  "must  accrue  mainly  to  the  owners  of  the 
earth." 

So  they  felt  not  at  all  attracted  to  the  organization 
which  I  asked  them  to  join. 

All  this  is  a  more  or  less  familiar  philosophy  to  most  of 
you,  and  some  of  you  will  remember  the  debate,  which 
was  just  a  little  bit  warm,  over  Mr.  King's  paper. 

I  asked  a  prominent  Single  Tax  worker  if  he  expected 
to  attend  the  Memphis  Congress  and  was  a  bit  surprised 
and  disappointed  at  his  saying:  "No,  those  fellows  make 
me  tired,  with  their  acrimonious  and  tedious  debates 
about  interest,  and  about  whether  the  Single  Tax  should 
come  all  at  once,  (as  Mr.  Peace  of  London  advocates)  or 
whether  it  should  come  bit  by  bit  in  a  more  evolutionary 
manner. " 

And  I  have  attended  some  gatherings  of  Single  Tax  men 
when,  in  a  manner  shedding  more  heat  than  light,  these 
subjects  have  been  discussed,  and  also  the  question, 


whether  the  views  of  Henry  George  were  socialistic  or 
not. 

I  have  felt  that  I  would  like  to  ask  some  of  the  debaters 
if  they  had  ever  read  the  autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  what  they  thought  of  his  views  as  to  the 
virtue  of  humility.  He  says : 

VIRTUE  OF  HUMILITY 

"I  cannot  boast  of  much  success  in  acquiring  the  reality 
of  this  virtue,  but  I  had  a  good  deal  of  success  with  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  it.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  forbear  all  direct 
contradiction  to  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  all  positive 
assertion  of  my  own.  I  even  forbid  myself  the  use  of  every 
word  or  expression  in  the  language  that  imported  a  fixed 
opinion  such  as,  "certainly,"  "undoubtedly,"  etc.,  and  I 
adopted  instead  of  them,  "/  conceive,"  "I  apprehend," 
or  "7  imagine  the  thing  to  be  so  and  so,"  or  "it  appears  to 
me  at  present."  When  another  asserted  something  that  I 
thought  an  error,  I  denied  myself  the  pleasure  of  con- 
tradicting him  abruptly,  and  of  showing  immediately  some 
absurdity  in  his  proposition;  and  in  answering  I  began  by 
observing  that  in  certain  cases  or  circumstances  his 
opinion  would  be  right,  but  in  the  present  case  there 
appeared  or  seemed  to  be  some  differences,  etc. 

"I  soon  found  the  advantage  of  this  change  in  my 
manner,  the  conversations  I  engaged  in  went  on  more 
pleasantly.  The  modest  way  in  which  I  proposed  my  opin- 
ions procured  for  them  a  readier  reception  and  less  con- 
tradiction. I  had  less  mortification  when  I  was  found  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  and  I  more  easily  prevailed  with  others 
to  give  up  their  mistakes,  and  join  with  me,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  be  right." 

In  referring  to  the  theory  that  improvements  are  absorbed 
by  and  added  to  ground  rent,  Mr.  George  said:  "It  re1- 
quires  reflection  to  see  that  manifold  effects  result  from  a 
single  cause  and  the  remedy  for  a  multitude  of  evils  may 
lie  in  one  simple  reform."  And  yet  I  must  confess  that  I 
do  not,  and  indeed  I  could  not,  always  act  consistently 
with  this  theory.  That  is  to  say  if  every  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  society  must  simply  make  landlords  more 
prosperous  how  can  one  help  being  rather  indifferent  to 
all  reforms,  save  our  own  major  one? 

Why  might  not  one  be  rather  cold  and  indifferent,  not 
only  to  the  cause  of  public  ownership,  but  to  the  cause  of 
organized  labor,  and  even  to  the  cause  of  religion,  if  every 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  earth  must  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  landlords. 

REFORMS  URGED  BY  GEORGE 
I  have  quoted  Mr.  George  as  saying  that  the  remedy 
for  a  multitude  of  evils  may  lie  in  one  simple  reform,  and 
yet  here  is  a  queer  paradox.  Mr.  George  was  a  man  who 
was  most  earnestly  and  actively  and  enthusiastically  in- 
terested in  many  reforms.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  advocating 
the  Australian  ballot,  and  secrecy  in  voting.  He  denounced 
beaurocracy  in  government,  he  was  a  veritable  crusader 
against  corruption  in  municipal  government,  and  his  third 
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'litical  campaign  was  one  in  which  the  paramount  issue 
was  the  misgoverned  and  corruptedly  governed  city  in 
which  he  lived. 

He  saw  the  evils  of  militarism  and  advocated  the  re- 
duction of  armaments.  He  said:  "Standing  navies  and 
standing  armies  are  inimical  to  the  genius  of  democracy 
and  we  ought  to  show  the  world  that  a  great  Republic 
can  dispense  with  them." 

He  said:  "In  legal  administration  there  is  a  large  field 
for  radical  reform.  Here  too,  we  have  servilely  copied  Eng- 
lish precedents,  and  have  allowed  lawyers  to  make  law 
in  the  interest  of  their  class,  until  justice  is  a  costly  gamble, 
for  which  a  poor  man  cannot  afford  to  sue." 

He  saw  that  with  the  growth  of  progress  the  functions 
of  government  must  inevitably  increase,  as  people  found 
that  government  could  do  many  things  for  them  better 
and  more  cheaply  than  they  could  do  these  things  for  them- 
selves. He  said:  "It  is  only  in  the  infancy  of  society  that 
the  functions  of  government  can  be  properly  confined  to 
providing  for  the  common  defense,  and  protecting  the 
weak  against  the  physical  power  of  the  strong. " 

WE  MUST  INCREASE  GOVERNMENT'S  FUNCTIONS 

He  said:  "As  civilization  progresses  the  concentration 
which  results  from  the  utilization  of  larger  powers  and 
improved  processes  operates  more  and  more  to  the  restric- 
tion and  exclusion  of  competition,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  complete  monopoly. 

"The  primary  purpose  and  end  of  government  being 
to  secure  the  natural  rights  and  equal  liberty  of  each,  all 
businesses  that  involve  monopoly  are  within  the  necessary 
province  of  governmental  regulation,  and  businesses  that 
are  in  their  nature  complete  monopoly  become  properly 
functions  of  the  State." 

He  advocated  a  reform  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  money, 
claiming  that  it  should  be  the  business  of  government  to 
issue  all  money,  rather  than  to  guarantee  the  money  issued 
by  the  banks,  for  profit. 

He  advocated  the  government  ownership  of  railroads, 
and  denounced  the  failure  of  attempted  regulation. 

He  advocated  the  government  ownership  of  electric 
power  and  he  also  advocated  the  government  ownership 
of  the  telegraphs,  the  telephones,  gas,  water  and  electric 
power. 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  that  the  government 
itself  should  print  all  the  books  needed  for  the  schools. 

WHAT  A  PARADOX  ! 

And  all  this,  mind  you,  although  he  knew  that  every 
one  of  these  multitudinous  reforms  would  improve  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  make  the  locality  which  had  the 
most  of  these  reforms  a  more  desirable  place  in  which 
to  live,  and  so  redound  to  the  benefit  of  landlords. 

If  we  are  loyal  disciples  of  Henry  George  why  can  we 
not  be  as  paradoxical  as  he,  and  follow  him  in  being  enthu- 


siastic advocates  and  supporters  of  all  the  reforms  which 
I  have  mentioned. 

Some  say  that  the  reforms  to  which  Mr.  George  was 
committed  show  that  he  was  essentially  himself  a  Socialist. 
Not  at  all.  Mr.  George  recognized  that  those  businesses 
which  in  their  nature  are  public  businesses,  should  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  public.  But  no  other.  All  business 
of  a  private  nature  should  be  preserved  for  private  initia- 
tive and  conduct.  And  competition  should  be  preserved 
in  this  field,  because  of  its  biological  justification  and  be- 
cause nothing  but  competition  will  arouse  the  powers  of 
man  to  their  best  efforts. 

How  shall  we  determine  what  is  private  and  what  is 
public  business?  All  those  businesses  which  when  turned 
over  to  private  management  require  a  franchise,  should 
never  have  been  turned  over  to  private  management.  A 
franchise  is  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  the  city 
of  natural  and  proper  rights  which  belong  to  the  State 
or  the  city,  and  they  should  never  be  turned  over  to  private 
corporations,  to  exploit  the  people. 

Young  Men  in  Memphis 

Give  Five  Minute  Addresses 

T^OLLOWING  are  five  minute  addresses  on  the  Single 
•*•  Tax  given  in  Memphis  over  the  radio  by  two  young 
men,  both  under  twenty-five,  on  November  18,  1932. 
These  addresses  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Banking,  and  the  first  is  by  Mr.  Postell 
Hebert,  of  the  Union  Planters  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  Both  these  young  men  had  never  read  any 
of  the  writings  of  Henry  George  before  preparing  for  these 
speeches. 

The  Memphis  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  has  been  giving  much  thought  to  the  question  of 
taxation,  and  they  hold  meetings  among  employes  of 
banks,  part  of  the  proceedings  being  broadcast  over  the 
radio.  They  have  aroused  much  interest  among  the  people 
of  Memphis. 

The  second  address  is  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Trotter,  of  the  Union 
Planters'  National  Bank. 

BY  MR.  POSTELL  HEBERT 

In  explaining  the  Single  Tax  theory  it  is  first  necessary  to  assert 
the  primary  principle,  that  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  earth.  It  is  important  to  note  the  distinction  between  the  word 
use  and  ownership.  Because  for  this  use  of  land  the  Single  Taxer 
holds  that  the  community  should  be  paid  according  to  the  value  of  the 
privilege. 

From  the  funds  so  collected,  all  expenses  of  the  government  could 
be  met  and  all  other  taxation  could  be  abolished,  and  from  this  is 
derived  its  name — -Single  Tax. 

To  quote  the  Single  Taxers  themselves:- — We  propose  to  abolish 
all  taxes  save  one  Single  Tax  levied  on  the  value  of  land  irrespective 
of  the  value  of  improvements  upon  it.  From  the  Single  Tax  we  may 
expect  these  advantages: 

(1)     It  would  dispense  with  an  entire  army  of  tax  gatherers  and 
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other  officials  which  present  taxes  require,  and  place  in  the  treasury 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  funds  taken  from  the  people.  By 
making  government  simpler  and  cheaper  it  would  tend  to  make  it 
purer.  It  would  rid  us  of  taxes  which  necessarily  promote  fraud,  perjury, 
bribery  and  corruption,  which  lead  men  into  temptation  and  which 
taxes  what  the  nation  can  least  afford  to  spare — honesty  and  con- 
science. Since  land  lies  out  of  doors  and  cannot  be  removed,  and  its 
value  is  most  readily  ascertainable  of  all  values,  the  Single  Tax  can  be 
collected  with  a  minimum  of  cost  and  the  least  strain  on  public  morals. 

(2)  It  would  enormously  increase  the  production  of  wealth,  by 
the  removal  of  the  burdens  which  now  weigh  upon  industry  and  thrift. 
If  we  tax  houses  there  will  be  fewer  houses;  if  we  tax  machinery  there 
will  be  less  machinery;  if  we  tax  trade  there  will  be  less  trade;  if  we 
tax  capital  there  will  be  less  capital;  if  we  tax  savings  there  will  be 
less  saving.  All  the  taxes,  therefore,  that  we  would  abolish  are  taxes 
that  repress  industry  and  lessen  wealth.  But  if  we  tax  land  values, 
there  will  be  no  less  land. 

On  the  contrary  the  taxation  of  land  values  has  the  effect  of  making 
land  more  easily  available  for  industry,  since  it  makes  it  impossible 
to  hold  land  idle  for  speculative  purposes.  Our  present  system  of 
taxation  has  caused  one  class  to  be  idle  and  wasteful  because  they  are 
too  rich,  and  another  class  to  be  idle  and  wasteful  because  they  are 
too  poor.  Our  present  general  property  tax  has  caused  millions  to 
leave  the  farms  and  concentrate  in  the  cities  where  they  have  become 
objects  of  charity.  Anyone  can  look  around  and  see  the  unused  land, 
the  idle  labor  and  poorly  employed  capital  and  get  some  idea  of  how 
enormous  would  be  the  production  of  wealth  if  these  forces  were  once 
more  free  to  engage  in  unrestricted  production  such  as  the  Single  Tax 
would  encourage  and  foster. 

Therefore,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  since  the  community  creates  the 
increased  value  of  land,  it,  instead  of  the  owner,  should  reap  the 
rtward. 

Since  our  present  tax  system  is  cumbersome,  inefficient,  expensive, 
and  promotes  fraud  and  corruption,  our  State  and  national  govern- 
ments should  adopt  a  single  system  of  taxation  based  on  land  values 
which  are  community-created. 

BY  MR.  P.  B.  TROTTER 

The  first  speaker  for  the  Single  Tax  outlined  the  general  theory  and 
some  of  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  it.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
how  the  plan  can  be  put  into  practical  operation  and  cite  further  needs 
for  a  change  from  our  present  multiple  tax  system. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  Single  Tax  enthusiasts  held  in  Memphis 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  Henry  Hardinge, 
an  eminent  tax  expert  from  Chicago,  gave  the  following  illustration  of 
how  the  Single  Tax  would  work  if  applied  in  Memphis.  The  site  value 
of  land  within  the  city  limits  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  has  that  value  because  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people  living  in  Memphis  cause  it  to  have  that  value. 
No  owner  creates  that  value  any  more  than  any  other  individual  in 
Memphis'  quarter  million.  Therefore,  it  is  only  just  that  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  should  share  in  the  values  which  the  community 
as  a  whole  has  created.  A  six  per  cent  return  on  this  investment,  or 
site  value,  would  return  to  the  city  fifteen  million  dollars  a  year. 
The  annual  budget  of  the  city  of  Memphis  is  approximately  six  million 
dollars,  that  of  Shelby  County  two  million,  and  that  of  the  State  and 
national  governments  about  two  million  more.  The  revenue  so  pro- 
vided by  the  Single  Tax  would  not  only  adequately  take  care  of  our 
annual  expenses,  but  would  retire  the  bonded  debt  of  Memphis  within 
a  period  of  five  years.  In  addition  to  making  this  local  application  of 
the  Single  Tax  principle,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  plan  is  in  actual 
operation  in  a  dozen  colonies  throughout  the  world.  Besides  this, 
there  are  numerous  cities  where  the  plan  is  being  given  partial  applica- 
tion. 

Many  people  might  wonder  if  present  conditions  warrant  such  a 
fundamental  change  in  our  government. 

That  our  present  system  is  causing  a  more  and  more  inequitable 


distribution  of  wealth,  yearly,  is  evident.  Instead  of  progress  in  re- 
moving poverty  from  our  midst,  there  is  more  poverty  today  than  at 
any  time  in  several  generations.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  for 
a  re-deal  and  unless  this  is  recognized  and  handled  with  justice  and 
promptness,  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  American  people 
may  be  lost.  Liberty  magazine,  in  an  editorial  a  few  weeks  ago,  came 
out  for  the  Single  Tax. 

In  conclusion,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  let  me  quote  a  few  words 
from  last  year's  Commencement  Address  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
President  of  Columbia  University.  In  his  address  alluding  to  Henry 
George  he  said,  "If  we  are  effectively  to  allay  discontent  and  remove 
temptation  to  disoider  and  rebellion,  we  dare  not  to  sit  idle.  The 
challenge  is  too  peremptory  and  too  ominous — action  is  essential.  We 
must  be  broadminded  and  open-minded  to  suggestions  and  change. 
Today,  progressive  and  enlightened  liberalism  is  everywhere  true 
conservatism." 

An  American  Calendar,  1796 

<  t  Tj^EW  tradesmen  in  America,  who  attend  closely  to  their 
•*•     business,  are  able  to  overtake  the  whole  of  it  in  satis- 
factory time.    An  English  gentleman,  who  bought  a  farm 
some  years  ago,  within  twenty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  said 
that  when  he  first  came  to  the  country  he  was  surprised 
to  see  several  of  his  neighbors  in  such  extreme  want  of 
assistance  from  a  shoemaker.     At  last  he  found  it  owing 
not  to  inability  of  buying  shoes,  but  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  person  to  make  them.  Break  the  key  of  your  desk, 
and  get  an  American  smith  to  mend  it.   You  find  it  cheaper 
to  buy  a  new  lock  and  key  from  England.  Wages  to  servants 
and  journeymen  of  all  kinds  are,  through  many  States  of 
the  Union,  higher  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  after 
all,  hands  are  sometimes  not  to  be  had.    The  journeyman 
carpenter,  on  whose  aid  his  employer  depended  for  the 
supply  of  customers,  bolts  off  without  warning  to  Ken- 
tucky or  St.  Domingo,  or  the  Federal  City,  or  sets  up  a 
tavern,  a  stage  coach,  or  a  billiard  table;  or  determines  to 
live  like  a  gentleman  till  his  last  cent  is  expended.    Before 
his  successor  can  be  found  a  month  elapses.    In  many  parts 
of  the  country  this  case  frequently  happens.    Under  such 
circumstances,  to  take  twenty-five  thousand  men  from  the 
chissel  and  the  plough,  unless  urged  by  positive  necessity, 
would  be  highly  absurd.    It  would  tend  directly  to  destroy 
the  resources  from  which  alone  a  standing    army  could 
expect  to  be  paid.    In  Britain,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war, 
the  public  are  often  glad  at  the  raising  of  new  regiments, 
as  taking  off  idle  or  disorderly  people.   But  here  the  demand 
for  labor  is  so  great,   that  the  least  industrious  man  is 
generally   thought  worth  his  room."     American  Annual 
Register,  Philadelphia,  1796,  p.  112. 


OUR  land  system  is  based  on  privilege.     The  landlords 
who  are  applauding  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  flocking 
to  his  platform  are  wise  in  their  generation,  for  they  realise 
that  his  policy  will  entrench  them  more  strongly  than  ever.. 
Our  present  land  laws  cause  a  greater  drag  upon  trade,  and 
are  a  greater  peril  to  the  standard  of  living  than  all  the 
tariffs  of  Germany,  of  America,  and  of  our  own  Colonies. 
— CAMPBELL-BANNFRMAN  (1903). 
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Edmund  Vance  Cooke 

A  TRUE  poet,  an  active  Single  Taxer,  and  for  many 
years  a  lecturer,  Edmund  Vance  Cooke  is  dead  in 
Cleveland  at  the  age  of  66. 

He  was  the  author  of  24  books  of  verse,  many  of  them 
designed  for  children  whom  he  loved  with  all  the  tender- 
ness characteristic  of  him.  Some  of  his  poems  were  really 
notable.  His  masters  were  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and 
Eugene  Field,  but  he  was  not  a  slavish  imitator.  Much 
that  he  wrote  has  a  real  distinction  and  is  in  no  sense  an 
echo  of  those  who  in  similar  excursions  into  verse  preceded 
him.  The  humor  that  inspired  him  did  not  prevent  his 
writing  in  a  strain  of  solemn  dignity  those  lines  to  his 
friend  TomL.  Johnson  which  are  engraved  on  the  monu- 
ment of  the  former  mayor  of  Cleveland.  Perhaps  there 
are  no  poetic  tributes  more  familiar  to  Single  Taxers  than 
the  famous  lines  of  "A  Man  is  Passing,"  "He  left  a  city 
with  a  civic  heart,"  verses  singularly  apt  and  felicitous. 

John  W.  Raper,  columnist  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  oration,  for  such  had  been  Mr.  Cooke's 
request,  and  the  services  were  without  formalism.  Cooke 
was  religious  only  in  the  sense  that  he  contemplated  the 

evitable  dissolution  with  a  calm  courage  and  a  convic- 
that  it  was  ordered  for  the  best. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  born  in  Port  Dover,  Ontario.     He  leaves 

daughter  and  son,  Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  Jr. 

He  started  the  fashion  of  going  without  a  hat  until  what 
looked  upon  as  one  of  his  eccentricities  promised  to 
elop  into  a  custom.  Then  he  threw  away  his  hat 

lich  he  carried  on  occasions  to  satisfy  his  friends,  saying, 

The  world  does  catch  up." 

It  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  Peter  Witt  at  the  conclu- 

Dn  of  his  radio  speech  at  the  Memphis  conference  recited 
Cooke's  well  known  poem,  "Uncivilized." 

Our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Cooke  was  by  correspondence 
only.  He  was  for  many  years  a  subscriber  to  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  was  among  the  first  to  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  editor's  collected  poems,  "Thirty  Years  of  Verse 
Making." 

His  verses  called  forth  enthusiastic  commendation  from 
such  men  as  Newton  Baker,  William  Allen  White,  Gama- 
liel Bradford,  and  many  others.  His  "Book  of  Extenua- 
tions," which  was  among  his  last,  was  probably  his  most 
ambitious  work.  Of  this  volume  Newton  Baker  wrote, 
"We  read  the  Extenuations  from  cover  to  cover  last  night 
and  matched  knowledge  lingering  from  childhood  about 
the  characters,  as  forecasts  of  what  you  would  likely  say 
about  them.  It  was  great  fun,  but  you  nearly  always 
surprised  us  with  some  turn  of  thought  and  phrase!  Fine, 
fine!" 

Mr.  Cooke  was  a  man  who  radiated  something  of  his 
influence  from  a  distance.  So  we  always  felt  that  we 
knew  him  in  a  certain  mystical  sense  that  overleaps  the 
bounds  of  space  and  time. 


Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation 

T^OLLOWING  an  anniversary  advertisement  upon  the 
*•  life  and  work  of  Henry  George  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Sun,  the  Foundation  inserted,  on  November 
14,  1932,  in  the  New  York  Times,  an  advertisement  ex- 
plaining -  the  bequest  of  Robert  Schalkenbach,  quoting 
from  his  Will,  and  advertising  the  book  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  The  advertisement  read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

BEING  FIRMLY  CONVINCED 

"Being  firmly  convinced  that  the  principles  expounded  by  Henry 
George  in  his  immortal  book  "Progress  and  Poverty"  will,  if  enacted 
into  law,  give  equal  opportunity  to  all,  and  tend  to  the  betterment  of 
the  individual  and  of  society,  by  the  abolition  of  involuntary  poverty, 
and  its  attendant  evils.  .  .  ." 

So  reads  the  Will  of  Robert  Schalkenbach,  whose  generous  bequest 
has  enabled  the  trustees  to  bring  the  message  of  Henry  George  to  a  new 
generation. 

(Robert  Schalkenbach  was  born  in  N.Y.  City,  1856;  obliged  to  work 
when  twelve  years  old;  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  met  Henry 
George  1884;  built  up  large  printing  business;  was  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  New  York  Typothetae;  died  in  this  city,  November  13,  1924 — 
eight  years  ago.) 

This  kindly  and  successful  business  man  was  not  foiled  by  the  in- 
flated "prosperity"  of  the  past  decade,  nor  misled  by  those  economists 
who  proclaimed  that  "hard  times  would  come  again  no  more."  He 
knew  the  inevitability  of  the  recurrence  of  periods  of  bad  business  and 
unemployment,  as  long  as  the  causes  which  George  revealed  50  years 
ago  remain  unrecognized  and  untouched.  So  he  directed  that  his  for- 
tune be  used  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  that  great  American 
philosopher  and  economist. 

The  book  which  so  profoundly  influenced  this  self-made  man  was 

"PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY" 

by  Henry  George 

It  contained  a  picture  of  Mr.  Schalkenbach,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  More  than  173  books  were  sold  as  a  result, 
and  many  strangers  visited  the  Foundation.  Purchasers 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  return  to  get  other  Henry 
George  books — an  evidence  that  his  books  are  truly  desired 
for  study  and  careful  reading.  "Protection  or  Free  Trade" 
is  next  to  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  popularity;  then 
"Social  Problems,"  and  then  "The  Land  Question." 

A  semi-monthly  advertisement  in  the  space  of  about 
two  inches,  is  kept,  from  year  to  year,  in  The  Nation.  It 
is  a  reminder  of  Henry  George's  books.  All  inquiries 
received  from  this  source  are  answered  at  the  Founda- 
tion office,  and  an  assortment  of  literature  describing  the 
life  and  work  of  Henry  George  is  forwarded  to  the  inquirer, 
whose  name  is  kept  upon  our  mailing  list  for  future  notices. 

Advertisements  designed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
bookdealers,  and  of  librarians,  were  placed  in  the  leading 
journals  for  dealers  and  for  librarians.  Many  inquiries 
were  received.  The  Library  Magazine  sent  us  a  letter  with 
a  list  of  names  of  librarians  who  wrote  to  the  magazine 
stating  their  interest  in  the  books  of  Henry  George. 

Mr.  Gaston  Haxo  has  rendered  a  notable  service  to  the 
Foundation  in  going  the  rounds  of  New  York  bookshops. 
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He  has  persuaded  various  dealers  to  place  our  hand-lettered 
display  card,  with  portrait  of  Henry  George,  in  bookshop 
windows,  with  four  or  five  copies  of  the  brightly  jacketed 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  As  a  means  of  advertising,  this 
method  is  very  helpful  and  we  trust  that  New  York  Single 
Taxers  who  happen  to  see  our  books  in  bookshop  windows, 
will  drop  in  and  either  purchase  a  copy  or  two  or  induce 
their  friends  to  do  so.  Shops  that  are  displaying  the  book 
are  as  follows : 

Abbey  Book  Co.,  61  E.  8th  Street;  Beacon  Book  Shop, 
43  E.  45th  Street;  Chelsea  Book  Shop,  58  W.  8th  Street; 
Cadmus  Book  Shop,  342  W.  34th  Street;  Channel  Book 
Shop,  283  Park  Avenue;  Bernard  Crasner,  10  E.  47th 
Street;  Gotham  Book  Mart,  51  W.  47th  Street;  Harmony 
Book  Shop,  108  W.  49th  Street;  Liverright  Book  Shop, 
21  W.  51st  Street;  University  Place  Book  Shop,  105 
University  Place;  Maurice  Marks,  35  W.  44th  Street. 

During  the  first  week  of  December  a  Christmas  circular 
with  line  drawing  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  photo- 
graph of  other  books  available  from  the  Foundation,  and 
offering  special  prices  for  Christmas  giving,  was  sent  to 
the  Foundation's  general  list.  Each  year  the  Foundation 
arranges  to  send  books  so  purchased  to  any  address  or 
list  of  addresses  of  friends  to  whom  Christmas  presents 
of  Henry  George  books  are  to  be  given.  It  inserts  a 
Christmas  card  in  the  book  and  sends  it  along  in  an  attrac- 
tive carton,  and  prepays  the  postage.  In  addition,  for 
every  book  order,  a  free  copy  of  the  "Enclaves  of  Eco- 
nomic Rent"  was  sent  to  purchasers.  Mr.  Henry  Ware 
Allen's  Henry  George  Calendar  was  also  advertised  in 
our  circular,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  this  little  booklet, 
printed  by  Mr.  Allen  in  Kansas,  but  handled  by  the 
Foundation  at  his  request,  has  been  popular,  filling  a  need 
in  the  field  of  Henry  George  literature.  Just  at  present 
our  initial  supply  has  been  exhausted.  We  are  ordering 
additional  copies  from  Mr.  Allen,  and  will  soon  have  them 
on  hand  for  the  filling  of  future  orders.  About  350  books, 
200  calendars  and  a  number  of  pamphlets  were  distributed 
and  sold  as  a  result  of  the  Christmas  campaign. 

From  Prof.  W.  R.  B.  Willcox,  Dean  of  Architecture, 
University  of  Oregon,  we  procured  a  supply  of  a  "Report 
to  the  Architects  Convention."  Some  of  the  readers  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  know  of  this  "Report"  prepared  by 
Prof.  Willcox,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Seibert  and  others,  and 
read  to  a  convention  of  American  Institute  Architects  in 
April,  1932.  Problems  of  building,  business  standards, 
price  of  land,  rent,  labor,  land  values,  etc.,  were  presented 
in  such  clear  terms  that  we  considered  the  report  of  general 
interest.  It  was  sent  to  a  list  of  500  editors  and  architects. 

Mr.  Harold  Buttenheim's  interesting  article  "A  Prag- 
matic Experiment  With  Taxes,"  published  in  the  December 
1932  Survey-Graphic,  is  being  sent  to  Congressmen,  editors 
and  columnists  of  newspapers.  We  have  a  small  supply 
of  this  article  in  pamphlet  form  which  may  be  had  by  send- 
ing ten  cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 

Among  the  interesting  letters  received  is  the  following 


from  Prof.  A.  Velleman  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  who 
writes  as  follows: 

"In  my  classes  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  I  have  repeatedly  dealt 
with  Henry  George.  In  the  coming  winter  session  I  intend  to  use  as  a 
textbook  in  one  of  my  classes  the  "Life  of  Henry  George"  by  his  son 
Henry -George,  Jr. 

It  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  teachings 
of  the  great  American  reformer,  and  I  therefore  apply  to  you  with  the 
request  that  you  be  good  enough  to  send  me  one  dozen  copies  of  the 
said  volume  at  a  price  as  low  as  possible,  to  be  sold  to  the  poorer  section 
of  students.  I  should  also  like  to  obtain,  at  the  same  opportunity,  a 
complete  set  of  the  writings  of  Henry  George.  I  would  place  this  set 
in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Economic  and  Social  Sciences. " 

Copies  of  the  "Life  of  Henry  George"  were  immediately 
shipped,  at  our  best  wholesale  rate,  to  Prof.  Velleman, 
and  one  copy  of  each  Henry  George  book  sent  to  him  for 
the  Library  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  as  a  gift  of  the 
Foundation. 

From  far  off  Korea  we  received  the  following  letter: 

"Many  years  ago  I  read  some  of  the  writings  of  Henry  George  and 
recently,  through  my  colleague  here — Dr.  O.  R.  Avison, — I  have  had 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  re-reading  some  of  them  again.  As  a  result 
I  would  like  to  join  the  Henry  George  Society  and  extend,  as  fully  as 
possible,  the  wisdom  contained  in  his  writings.  Please  send  me  a  full 
set  of  the  Henry  George  books  which  you  publish." 

J.  W.  HIRST,  Severance  Union  Medical  College, 

Seoul,  Korea. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bell  met  the  wave  of  excitement  over  Tech- 
nocracy, in  a  splendid  article  written  for  Commerce  and 
Finance,  December  21,  1932,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
the  answer  to  Technocracy  lies  in  Henry  George's  teachings. 

Mr.  John  Millar  who  sends  out  a  weekly  Housing  Letter 
from  Chicago,  wrote  as  follows  in  his  November  19,  1932 
letter,  which  is  widely  circulated : 

"The  Single  Tax,  in  more  or  less  pure  form,  is  being  brought  forward 
as  a  possible  cure  for  present  ills.  The  theory  is  that  of  Henry  George, 
that  since  society  and  not  the  owner  of  a  given  site  is  responsible  for 
the  value  in  that  site,  society  has  a  right  to  take  all  or  most  of  the  in- 
come that  result  from  the  favorable  location.  The  effect  of  such  taxa- 
tion would  be  to  take  land  rent  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  land  and  buildings, 
to  depress  land  values,  and  to  stimulate  building  on  vacant  land.  A 
committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  reported  favorably 
on  this  type  of  taxation  earlier  this  year,  suggesting  further  study 
(apparently  not  being  made).  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  editor  of  The 
American  City,  suggested  in  Pittsburgh  this  week  before  the  assembled 
city  planners  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  proper  3-way  combina- 
tion of  inheritance  taxes,  income  taxes  and  the  Single  Tax,  rather  than 
sales  taxes  and  taxes  on  building  and  personalty." 

The  Foundation  had  been  in  touch  with  Mr.  Millar 
for  some  time,  and  had  sent  him  Georgist  literature.  He 
became  interested  and  carries  mention  of  the  Single  Tax 
and  Henry  George  from  time  to  time  in  his  Housing  Letters 
which  are  widely  circulated.  The  Boston  Post  on  January  1 , 
ran  an  article  in  which  Mr.  Millar's  references  to  Henry 
George  were  quoted.  The  Boston  Globe  on  January  8,  in 
an  article  explaining  Technocracy,  featured,  among  others, 
a  picture  of  Henry  George,  and  said: 

"Technocracy  builds  its  platform  on  the  paradox  of  'poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty."  This  paradox  in  other  crises  in  America  has  produced 
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prophecies  of  social  change.  In  the  deep  depression  of  the  70s,  Henry 
George  wrote  '  Progress  and  Poverty, '  setting  forth  the  principles  which 
were  to  crystallize  in  the  practical  programme  of  the  Single  Tax. " 

The  Commonweal  (Catholic  magazine)  of  January  4, 
led  an  article  by  John  A.  Ryan  entitled  "Must  Unem- 
yment  Continue?"  In  discussing  Prof.  Graham's  new 
ik,  "The  Abolition  of  Unemployment,"  Dr.  Ryan  said: 
"It  exhibits  greater  feeling  than  I  have  found  in  any  other 
economic  work  since  I  first  came  upon  Henry  George's 
"Progress  and  Poverty." 

ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN,  Secretary 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  Lecture  Work 

A  TY  trip  was  not  properly  rounded  out,  because  of  the 
•L'-l-  interruption  of  the  annual  meeting  and  events  con- 
nected therewith.  The  securing  of  appointments,  as  well 
as  my  work,  were  involved.  However,  as  stated  in  No. 
10  of  the  Ingersoll  Bulletin,  the  total  of  talks  was  90,  to 
audiences  of  16,732. 

Nov.  28 — South  Bridge,  Mass.  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Asso., 
Columbia  Hotel;  luncheon;  60  present,  business  men;  40  minute  talk, 
and  informal  quiz  afterwards.  This  is  a  very  important  manufacturing 
place,  the  principal  industry  being  the  American  Optical  Co.,  whose 

esident,   Mr.  Wells,  was  chairman.     Also  woolen  and  paper  mills 

cials  present. 

v.  29 — Falmouth  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  combined;  Hotel  Henley, 
15  p.  m. ;  75  present.  This  is  what  I  call  a  successful  meeting,  be- 
use  after  my  talk  of  45  minutes  most  of  these  men  stayed  two  and  a 

hours  in  a  heckling  bee,  and,  I  believe,  were  largely  converted. 

c.  13 — -Holyoke,  Mass.,  Lions  Club;  Hotel  Nonotuck;  120  present; 
I  minute  talk;  very  fine  crowd  of  men,  but  failed  on  quiz,  except  half 
i  hour  with  a  small  group. 

c.  14 — Lions  Club,  Elizabeth  N.  J.;  Elks  Club  luncheon; 25  present; 
)  minute  talk,  and  one  hour  quiz,  of  most  intensive  kind. 

c.   15 — Little  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce  Dinner;  evening;  20 
sent,  and  very  important  meeting,  because  of   quiz  lasting  until 
arly  midnight  after  30  minute  talk,  and  the  fine  character  of  the 


The  Henry  George  Lecture  Assn. 

(United  with  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America) 
538  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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J.  D.  BRYANT,  Albany,  Ore. 

JOHN  S.  CODMAN    20  East  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON,  New  Canaan    Conn. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Fender  Island    B.  C. 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE,  Harmon-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  P.  KOHLER,  Congers,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  STEPHENS,  Arden,  Del. 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL,  341  Park  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM  MATTHEWS,  Spokane,  Wash. 

RAY  BOBSON,  608  Chestnut  St ,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Miss  EDITH  SEEKEL,  626  Ethel  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids   Mich. 

ABE  D.  WALDAUER,  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  Mempis  Tenn. 

EDWARD  WHITE    Kansas  City    Mo. 

JOSEPH  FORSHAW,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chicago    111.:  New  York  City: 

HENRY  HARDINGER.  MAX  BERKOWITZ. 

WILLIAM  H.  HOLLY.  B.  W.  BURGER. 

THOMAS  A.  MYER.  BOLTON  HALL. 

THOMAS  RHODUS.  GEORGE  LLOYD. 

GEORGE  M.  STRACHAN.  MORRIS  VAN  VEEN. 

HENRY  L.  T.  TIDEMAN. 

CLAYTON  J.  EWING. 

J.  EDWARD  JONES. 


Jan.  3 — -Chamber  of  Commerce,  Northampton,  Pa.,  Town  Hall, 
8:15  p.  m.  This  was  another  very  successful  meeting,  apart  from  the 
attendance,  which  was  75  of  the  best  people  in  this  fine  cement  town 
of  10,000.  The  talk  was  45  minutes,  but  the  quiz  lasted  until  11:30, 
after  which  I  drove  home  80  miles. 

Jan.  12 — Lions  Club,  Plainfield;  N.  J.;  dinner,  evening.  Came  as  a 
result  of  the  Elizabeth  meeting. 

Jan.  12 — Rotary  Club,  Jersey  City;  luncheon.  This  comes  from  Mr. 
John  H.  Allen. 

Jan  16 — Michael  Men's  Club,  Weehawken  N.  J.;  Monday,  8:00  p.  m. 
Through  Mr.  Chandler. 

an.  17 — WHAM  Radio  Station,  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City.    This 
ics  through  my  friend  Mr.  T.  Lane. 


•; 


am  preparing  the  organization  on  a  National  scale, 
of  the  Tax  Relief  Association  and  expect  to  immediately 
up  organizing  Pennsylvania,  beginning  at  Pittsburgh. 

CHAS.  H.  INGERSOLL, 
President  Mahnattan  Single  Tax  Club. 


NEWS  OF  HENRY  GEORGE  AND  SINGLE 
TAX  CLUBS 

Single  Tax  League,  Chicago,  III. — Recent  speakers  at  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  League  were  Jacob  Don,  a  Korean 
and  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  spoke 
on  "The  Situation  in  the  Far  East;"  William  Ellis, 
enthusiastic  Single  Taxer  and  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  "Encouragement  for  the  Single  Tax  Move- 
ment;" Maurice  Welty,  youthful  and  able  young  Single 
Taxer,  particularly  active  in  the  Chicago  work  of  the  Manu- 
facturers and  Merchants  Federal  Tax  League,  "The  Single 
Tax;"  and  Prof.  Leavell  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School, 
"The  School  Plight."  Over  twelve  hundred  copies  of 
the  League's  new  edition  of  its  pamphlet,  "Jobs  for  All," 
were  distributed  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Chicago  teachers 
on  Friday,  January  6.  Thousands  of  copies  of  this  pamphlet 
are  being  sent  through  the  mails,  and  among  these  over 
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500  are  going  toVnembers  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  Thanks 
are  due  Mr.  Thomas  Rhodus  for  this  continued  valuable 
educational  work. 

Henry  George  Club,  Lansing,  Mich. — After  telling  of  the 
unfortunate  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
limiting  the  tax  rate  on  real  estate  to  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  at  the  election  on  November  8,  Mr.  Ray  Robson, 
president  of  the  Lansing  Club  says,  in  a  letter  of  November 
14,  "We  hope  to  begin  our  Henry  George  Club  meetings 
next  week."  If  all  the  voting  citizens  of  Michigan  could 
have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Robson's  arguments 
against  the  amendment  it  would  not  have  carried.  In 
his  speeches,  and  in  his  letters  to  the  press  Mr.  Robson 
pointed  out  that,  "What  we  need  is  not  higher  prices  for 
land,  but  higher  wages  for  labor.  The  land  speculators 
are  back  of  these  amendments.  If  they  are  carried,  the 
vacant  land  held  for  speculation  in  every  city  can  be  un- 
loaded at  higher  prices."  Evidently  there  will  have  to 
be  more  than  one  "repeal"  movement  if  amendments 
restricting  the  liberty  of  the  people  are  to  be  removed. 

Henry  George  Club,  Omaha,  Neb. — The  December  meet- 
ing of  the  Omaha  Club  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  the  veteran  August  Willeges  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
who  left  a  message  of  courage  and  hope.  He  admonished 
his  listeners  to  become  militant  in  their  efforts  to  gain 
the  public  ear  and  to  warn  the  people  of  the  dangers  of 
the  sales  tax.  "Do  not  fear  if  you  clash  with  the  propa- 
gandists of  the  sales  tax,"  he  said,  "You  have  an  answer 
for  them — the  truth.  As  Henry  George  said  to  me  during 
the  campaign  of  1886,  'I  shall  tell  the  truth,  regardless  of 
the  loss  of  votes.' "  A  committee  to  formulate  a  member- 
ship campaign  and  programme  of  activity  was  appointed 
to  act  immediately.  Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Larry 
Quinby  of  Los  Angeles,  formerly  of  Omaha,  and  also  from 
Mr.  A.  G.  Chapman  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  The  Club  is  asking 
the  support  of  all  Single  Taxers  in  the  vicinity  of  Omaha 
to  help  combat  the  propaganda  of  an  organization  recently 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  placing  sales  tax  legislation 
on  the  statute  books.  In  a  letter  of  December  9  to  inter- 
ested persons,  the  Henry  George  Club  states,  "The  Sales 
Tax  will  not  help  the  farmers.  In  Nebraska  they  will 
have  most  of  it  to  pay.  M'ore  than  half  of  them  are  ten- 
ants, and  would  have  to  pay  increased  rents.  Their 
market  would  be  impaired  by  the  reduced  purchasing 
power  of  those  who  consume  their  products."  The  letter 
was  signed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Howard 
J.  Bailey,  vice-president  of  the  Baker  Mfg.  Co.,  Mr.  Paul 
K.  Harlan,  Superintendent  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
Omaha,  and  Mr.  L.  S.  Herron,  editor  of  the  Nebraska 
Union  Farmer. 

Henry  George  Club,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  Friday  noon 
meetings  of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  in  the 
Downtown  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  continuing  every  week,  Dr. 
Francis  D.  Tyson,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  Univer- 


sity of  Pittsburgh,  having  spoken  on  January  6,  on  "What 
About  the  Technocrats?" — an  up-to-date  subject. 

Woman's  Single  Tax  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. — The 
opening  meeting  of  the  Capitol's  Club  for  this  season  was 
held  on  October  3  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
I.  Swan  ton.  A  paper  on  "How  We  Learn"  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Phillips,  inventor  of  the  famous  Land- 
lord's Game  now  being  used  by  Single  Taxers  to  advance 
their  cause  in  popular  fashion. 

NEWS  OF  SINGLE  TAX  SPEAKERS 

Henry  H.  Hardinge,  Chicago,  III. — Mr.  Hardinge's  recent  appoint- 
ments included  the  Evanston,  111.,  Kiwanis  Club,  Tuesday  noon,  Decem- 
ber 13;  the  Crane  College  Forum,  Wednesday  evening,  December  14; 
the  Illinois  Home  Guard  Association,  Friday,  December  16;  the 
West  Side  Forum,  Friday  evening,  January  6;  and  numerous  others 
before  churches,  schools  and  civic  clubs. 

William  H.  Holly  and  Henry  L.  T.  Tideman,  Chicago.— The  Junior 
Western  Society  of  Engineers  liked  Mr.  Tideman's  talk  on  "Natural 
Taxation"  so  well  that  he  was  asked  to  pick  another  speaker  for  them 
on  a  related  theme.  His  choice  was  William  H.  Holly,  law  partner  of 
Clarence  Darrow  and  drafter  of  the  Prosperity  Tax  Bills  for  Cook 
County  being  sponsored  by  the  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  Federal 
Tax  League.  Mr.  Holly  spoke  on  "Modern  Problems"  before  the 
Society  at  its  December  meeting,  Mr.  Tideman  having  addressed  it 
in  November. 

Claude  L.  Watson,  Chicago. — Mr.  Watson  addressed  over  100  mem- 
bers of  the  Milwaukee  Theosophical  Society  on  "Creating  a  Coopera- 
tive Democracy,"  Sunday,  January  8.  He  showed  this  to  be  the  ideal 
toward  which  Henry  George  pointed  the  way. 

NEWS  NOTES 

The  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  of  the  Chicago  Division  of  the  Manu- 
facturers and  Merchants  Federal  Tax  League  was  held  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Friday  evening,  January  6.  Over  two  hundred  influential 
business  leaders  attended  the  meeting  to  hear  Emil  O.  Jorgensen, 
director  of  the  League,  explain  the  importance  of  the  bills  providing 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  all  local  taxes  on  improvements  and  per- 
sonal property  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  and  for  the  raising  of  the 
public  revenue  from  the  value  of  the  land  alone.  Gerhardt  F.  Meyne, 
president  of  the  Gerhardt  F.  Meyne  Co.,  contractors,  was  chairman 
of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Jorgensen's  forceful  address  was  made  more  con- 
vincing by  the  use  of  stereoptican  slides  with  charts  and  illustrations 
demonstrating  his  points.  Mr.  Jorgensen's  lecture  will  be  given 
weekly. 

Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  James  Abbott  at  the  Henry 
George  Congress  in  Memphis  last  October,  will  regret  learning  of 
his  death  on  Sunday,  November  20.  Although  in  his  eightieth  year, 
Mr.  Abbott  joined  his  fellow  members  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax 
League,  Mr.  Henry  L.  T.  Tideman  and  Mr.  George  Strachan,  in  driv- 
ing to  the  Congress.  He  spoke  as  a  pinch  hitter  at  the  evening  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Tax  Conference  when  there  was  some  delay  in  the  arriv; 
of  Senator  McKeller,  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Abbott 
born  in  New  York  City,  December  12,  1852,  near  152d  Street  ai 
Amsterdam  Avenue,  "which  was  then  a  garden  patch,  and  considered 
out  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,"  as  he  himself  told.  He  remembered 
the  stirring  campaign  of  1860,  and  saw  Lincoln  and  heard  him  speak 
as  he  passed  through  Hudson,  Ohio,  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be 
inaugurated  president.  He  had  seen  all  the  presidents  from  Lincoln 
down  to  Coolidge,  and  reported  all  from  Grant  to  Coolidge.  He 
traveled  all  over  the  world  several  times  and  was  widely  known 
a  writer  and  lecturer. 

Robert  L.  McCaig,  active    Single  Taxer  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is 
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inventor  of  a  modern  steel  home,  factory-fabricated  so  that  it  can  be 
erected  quickly  by  unskilled  labor  and  easily  moved  from  city  to  coun- 
try or  back  again.  An  illustrated  article  in  the  Toledo  Sunday  Times 
of  September  25,  emphasizes  the  idea  that  was  in  the  back  of  Mr. 
McCaig's  mind  when  he  began  developing  the  invention.  He  wanted 
to  make  it  easy  for  people  to  get  back  on  the  land.  A  portable  house 
would  make  it  possible  to  lease  land  instead  of  buying  it  outright  and  it 
would  be  treated  as  personal  property  and  not  as  an  improvement — so 
he  conjectures,  and  this  would  ease  the  transition  period  from  our 
present  land  and  tax  conditions  to  those  ideal  conditions  in  which  land 
would  be  free  and  labor  untaxed.  Mr.  McCaig  believes  that  work- 
men must  be  able  to  change  quickly  from  labor  in  shops  to  self- 
support  on  the  land. 

George  J.  Knapp  writes  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  "Pueblo  is  hard  hit 
by  the  depression,  but  many  here  know  the  remedy.  I  have  not  found 
one  here  who  voted  for  Single  Tax  in  1913  who  will  not  vote  for  it 
again.  Hon.  John  A.  Martin,  in  whose  care  I  am  getting  my  mail 
here,  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1913,  when  I  passed  the  Single  Tax 
amendment  in  this  city.  At  that  time  he  came  out  publicly  for  it  in 
a  big  hand-bill  with  his  signature  on  it.  He  urged  all  to  vote  for  the 
Single  Tax  amendment.  Mr.  Martin  has  just  been  elected  to  Congress 
again  in  the  last  election,  after  he  had  been  out  of  politics  for  years. 
His  views  of  Single  Tax  have  not  changed  and  he  is  the  type  of  man 
who  doesn't  play  politics.  I  expect  Mr.  Martin  to  introduce  some 
Single  Tax  legislation  in  the  new  Congress." 

On  Saturday,  January  21,  a  public  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  honor 
of  Hon.  George  A.  Schilling,  Labor  Commissioner  under  Governor 
John  P.  Altgeld,  1892-1896,  and  former  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
in  Chicago.  He  is  eighty-two  years  old  and  active  continually  in  the 
Single  Tax  cause.  The  meeting  will  take  place  in  the  Central  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Building.  Margaret  Haley,  Clarence  Darrow,  and  Carl  D. 

ompson  are  among  those  who  are  expected  to  be  present. 

lie  importance  of  the  land  question  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  reproduced  in  the 
ago  Daily  News,  December  21,  1932: 

HOMESTEADING  AGAIN 

Further  evidence  of  the  drift  of  population  back  to  the  soil  comes 
i  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  land  office,  one  of  the  few 
ernment  bureaus  that  show  a  profit  for  the  year.  According  to 
ommissioner  Charles  C.  Moore,  4,551,774  acres  of  public  land  were 
taken  up  as  homesteads  during  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  last  June  30. 
During  the  previous  ten  years  the  total  acreage  homesteaded  was  only 
about  4,000,000.  In  one  depression  year,  therefore,  more  persons 
filed  claims  to  available  homestead  lands  than  in  the  preceding  decade. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  vir- 
tually all  the  really  desirable  homestead  land  was  taken  up  before  the 
war  and  that  the  remaining  desirable  acreage  was  largely  claimed  im- 
mediately thereafter,  when  the  returning  soldiers  applied  their  wai 
service  to  their  homestead  rights. 

SOUTHERN  SINGLE  TAX  NEWS  ITEMS 
Pairhope,  Ala. — -The   School   of   Organic    Education   at   Fairhope, 
Alabama,  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 4.    In  so  doing  it  paid  tribute  to  the  idealism  and  inspiring  leader- 
ship of  its  founder  and  director,  Mrs.  Marietta  Johnson. 

The  Organic  School  is  more  than  a  school — it  is  a  living  expression 
of  the  principles  of  creative  freedom  in  education,  as  the  Fairhope 
Single  Tax  Colony  is  an  expression  of  those  principles  in  economic 
life. 

Houston,  Tex. — Houston  continues  to  honor  the  memory  of  its 
great  assessor  and  mayor  of  fifteen  years  ago,  Joseph  Pastoriza.  It 
is  now  the  second  largest  city  in  the  South  and  few  would  question 
that  its  progress  has  been  largely  due  to  the  impetus  given  by  Pasto- 
riza's  policy  of  extra-legally  taxing  improvements  less  and  land  values 
more.  While  the  exemption  of  improvements  is  not  as  great  now 
as  it  was  under  Pastoriza,  the  extra-legal  discrimination  in  favor  of 
improvements  has  not  been  totally  abandoned.  In  1931  improve- 


ments paid  38  per  cent  of  the  taxes,  land  values  49  per  cent  and  per- 
sonal property  13  per  cent. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Ring,  widow  of  the  late  "anonymous  author"  of  "The 
Problem  of  the  Unemployed,"  is  living  with  her  son,  Robert  Ring, 
attorney,  in  Houston. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Against  what  would  seem  overwhelming  odds 
to  most  people,  William  A.  Black  has  kept  the  Single  Tax  before  the 
people  of  Texas  for  sixteen  years  without  a  let  up.  The  Single  Tax 
League_of  Texas  was  organized  at  a  State  convention  in  Dallas, 
March  16  and  17,  1916.  Mr.  Black  was  elected  secretary  and  as 
such  he  has  served  since  that  time. 

For  four  years,  1918-1922,  Mr.  Black  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Texas  legislature.  He  knows  his  Texas — its  history,  its  indus- 
tries, its  problems,  and  its  people.  His  weekly  letter-articles 
to  the  country  newspapers  are  printed  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  His 
visits  in  the  principal  cities  are  watched  for  by  all  who  know  him 
and  appreciate  his  vast  and  accurate  fund  of  information  and  the 
greatness  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Black  is  engaged  in  making  Texas  Single  Tax-minded.  The 
Single  Tax  League  of  Texas  numbers  among  its  supporting  members 
not  only  individual  Single  Taxers  but  some  of  the  leading  industries 
and  public  utilities  of  the  State  that  see  in  the  Single  Tax  more  busi- 
ness for  all. 

Mr.  Black  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  on  November  8. 
Mrs.  Black  is  a  close  co-worker  with  him  in  the  offices  of  the  League 
which  are  beautifully  situated  in  the  Smith-Young  Tower,  a  modern, 
centrally-located  office  building. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Kincaid,  city  planner  of  San  Antonio,  is  a  new  recruit 
to  the  Texas  Single  Tax  ranks.  He  sees  in  the  elimination  of  land 
speculation  one  of  the  benefits  to  the  city  beautiful.  Further- 
more he  points  out  that  land  values  are  the  logical  and  just  source  of 
revenue  for  city  planning  projects. 

Dallas,  Texas. — "The  Pitchfork — An  Humble  Implement  with  a 
Wide  Range  of  Usefulness"  is  a  monthly  magazine  in  its  26th  year 
with  a  circulation  of  16,000,  edited  and  published  in  Dallas  by  a  dynamic 
Single  Taxer,  Wilford  B.  "Pitchfork"  Smith.  Resembling  John  Z. 
White  in  many  ways,  Pitchfork  Smith  was  converted  to  the  Single  Tax 
by  Mr.  White  in  Kansas  City  some  thirty  years  ago.  And  we  use  the 
word,  converted,  advisedly.  Pitchfork  Smith  says  that  to  be  a  Single 
Taxer  you've  got  to  have  "religion  on  the  land  question."  Accept 
that  religion  and  the  fiscal  method  of  applying  it  will  be  readily  grasped. 
The  Single  Tax  is  a  by-product,  he  says,  of  the  realization  that  "to 
be  disassociated  from  the  land  is  disaster.  Man  is  a  land  animal — 
an  economic  relationship  exists  there  that  must  not  be  tampered 
with  by  landlords,  politicians,  or  others." 

A  SINGLE  TAX  MARRIAGE 

Miss  Helen  Seevers  and  J.  Edward  Jones,  prominent  young  Single 
Taxers  of  Chicago,  were  married  on  Wednesday  evening,  November 
30.  Mr.  Jones's  father,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Jones,  officiated  at  the  cere- 
mony which  took  place  in  the  home  of  the  bride's  brother,  Arthur 
Grant  Turner.  Miss  Dora  Green  sang.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  T. 
Tideman,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Hardinge,  Mr.  George  M.  Strachan,  Mrs. 
Dora  Welty,  Mr.  Maurice  Welty,  Mrs.  Maybelle  Brooks,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Lawrence  Monroe  were  among  the  fifty  friends  present 
who  joined  in  wishing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  a  long  and  happy  life 
together. 

ELECTION  OF  SINGLE  TAXERS  NOVEMBER  8 

The  Single  Tax  movement  extends  congratulations  to  James  Pinkney 
Pope  upon  his  recent  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Idaho 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  A  member  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture 
Association  since  1916,  Senator  Pope  has  served  as  assistant  Attorney- 
General  of  Idaho  and  as  Mayor  of  Boise. 

Senator  Pope  was  born  on  a  farm  in  central  Louisiana,  near  Jones- 
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ville,  and  attended  the  public  schools  there.  Ambitious,  he  surmounted 
difficulties  to  continue  his  studies  at  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  Ruston,  and  later  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  went  to  Idaho 
to  carve  out  his  career  and  by  outstanding  ability  won  success. 

From  that  ardent  and  able  young  Single  Taxer  of  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, C.  Arlin  Nave,  we  learn  of  election  victories  in  his  State  that  bid 
well  for  the  success  of  the  Single  Tax  movement.  Among  the  elected 
is  Mr.  Louis  Nash,  a  thoroughly  versed  Single  Taxer,  as  County 
Commissioner.  The  other  elected  County  Commissioner,  John  C. 
Stevenson,  is  a  fighter,  too,  and  judging  from  his  talks  and  paper, 
the  Weekly  Broadcast,  which  he  publishes,  he  is  the  next  thing  to  being 
a  Single  Taxer.  The  same  is  true  of  Senator-elect  Homer  T.  Bone, 
of  Tacoma,  who  quoted  Henry  George  in  his  address  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Banquet,  November  12.  Hon.  Marion  Zioncheck,  Congressman- 
elect  from  the  first  district,  campaigned  along  with  Nash  and  Steven- 
son. All  these  men  received  a  large  majority  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Mayor  Dore  classed  them  as  radicals  and  hired  a  radio  each  day  to 
speak  against  them.  Mr.  Morrow  of  the  forty-fifth  district,  a  Single 
Taxer,  was  elected  State  Senator.  He  is  a  live  wire  and  has  a  son  in 
the  twenties  who  is  active  also. 

Hon.  Robert  Grosser,  Single  Taxer,  was  reelected  to  Congress  from 
Cleveland  as  a  Democrat.  Ed.  F.  Alexander,  Cincinnati  attorney 
and  Single  Taxer,  appears  to  have  been  defeated  in  his  attempt  to 
be  elected  to  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE. 

An  Important  Move  Defeated 

TDORTLAND,  Ore.  has  over  9,000  lots  that  it  has  had 
•*-  to  take  over  due  to  deliquent  taxes  and  assessments. 
The  city  of  Portland  has  been  unable  to  sell  these  lots, 
but  in  order  to  get  them  back  on  the  tax  roll,  the  city  council 
submitted  a  charter  amendment,  November  8,  1932,  to 
the  voters  of  Portland,  which  would  have  given  the  city 
council  authority  to  lease  for  any  number  of  years  not 
exceeding  99  years,  such  parcels  of  land  as  were  not  needed 
for  public  use. 

The  proposed  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
4,353,  the  vote  being  44,773  for,  and  49,126  against. 

This  amendment  left  the  details  of  the  leasing  of  this 
land  to  the  city  council,  but  there  were  a  few  conditions 
required  in  the  amendment.  Here  are  the  principal  ones: 

The  lessee  was  to  pay  all  taxes  and  assessments  levied 
against  the  property,  the  same  as  any  other  property  owner. 
In  case  of  releasing,  the  lessee  was  to  have  preference.  This 
provision  would  protect  the  lessee  who  had  improved  the 
land.  This  procedure,  as  a  general  rule,  is  followed  in 
private  leases. 

This  amendment  provided  for  three  appraisers;  one 
appointed  by  the  city  council,  another  appointed  by  the 
lessee,  and  the  third  by  the  first  two  appraisers. 

All  expense  incurred  in  connection  with  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
assessment  collection  fund  or  such  fund  as  might  be  desig- 
nated by  the  city  council.  Thus  any  real  estate  man  who 
leased  land  for  the  city  would  have  been  paid  a  commission 
for  his  services. 

This  amendment  also  gave  the  a'ty  council  authority  to 


enact  such  ordinances  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  gave  the  city  council  the  authority 
to  make  leases  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  99 
years.  There  were  specifications  for  the  valuation  on  which 
land  rent  would  be  based  for  7  year,  35  year,  and  99  year 
leases.  A  35  year  lease  to  be  revalued  every  7  years,  a  99 
year  lease  to  be  revalued  at  the  end  of  each  10  year  period; 
the  rent  of  a  7  year  lease  to  be  based  on  the  initial  valua- 
tion. Land  bought  for  future  use  was  to  have  paid  6  per 
cent  rent  of  its  valuation. 

There  was  opposition  from  three  principal  sources;  real 
estate  men,  the  Oregon  Voter,  and  the  Portland  City  Club. 
The  Oregon  Voter,  a  weekly  magazine,  published  by  C.  C. 
Chapman,  who  keeps  the  business  people  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  posted  on  economics,  finances,  taxation,  and 
all  public  matters,  whether  local,  state,  or  federal.  Mr. 
Chapman  may  not  admit  it,  but  he  represents  special 
privilege.  The  study  of  this  leasing  amendment  by  the 
Portland  City  Club  was  made  by  two  real  estate  men,  one 
lawyer,  and  the  editor  of  a  banking  publication.  The 
recommendation  by  the  above  committee  against  this 
amendment  was  made  at  the  regular  luncheon  at  the  end 
of  the  speaker's  talk  and  was  rushed  through  without  any 
discussion  so  that  the  city  club  might  adjourn  on  time. 
The  Portland  City  Club,  as  a  general  rule,  is  very  pro- 
gressive, tolerant,  and  thoughtful.  It  is  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  community.  Other  recommendation  by  this  club 
this  year  were  against  the  oleomargarine  tax  (lOc  per 
pound),  the  increase  on  the  State  income  tax,  and  the 
chain  store  tax.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  Portland  City  Club 
had  had  the  time  to  discuss  this  leasing  amendment,  or 
had  had  a  different  kind  of  a  study  committee,  its  decision 
might  have  been  different. 

The  day  before  election  real  estate  men  demanded  that 
the  Portland  City  Council  withdraw  this  charter  amend- 
ment, but  the  council  stood  firmly  on  its  own  ground. 

The  amendment,  if  passed,  would  have  approximately 
collected  the  gross  ground  rent  from  the  9,000  vacant  lots. 
That  is  the  ground  rent  collected  from  taxes  on  land  values 
plus  the  ground  rent  collected  by  the  City  of  Portland 
on  its  leases  would  have  been  a  sum  equal  to  the  gross 
ground  rent. 

I  haven't  the  inside  dope  on  the  framing  of  this  amenc 
ment;  so  I  do  not  know  if  there  were  those  that  reall; 
knew  what  they  were  about,  or  if  the  city  council  unwit 
tingly  planned  this  leasing  amendment  to  get  the  vac 
land  back  on  the  tax  duplicate. — EDNA  LASKEY. 

ENDING  June  30,  1932,  1,200  overseas  vessels  enter 
Sydney   Harbor,    compared   with    1,367    during    _, 
previous  twelve  months;    a  diminution  of  nearly  half 
million  net  tons.     Extinction  is  our  fate  unless  we  ur 
shackle  our  trade. — Progress,  Melbourne,  Aus. 
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Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 


E 


HHE  mail  should  bring  to  every  reader  of  LAND  AND 

FREEDOM  a  facsimile  copy  of  the  Charter  issued  to 

the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  by  the  Board 

of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Education  Department. 

The  facsimile  is  beautifully  done,  gold  seal  and  all,  and 
is  suitable  for  framing.  If  your  copy  of  this  historic  docu- 

nt  has  not  yet  reached  you,  write  to  the  School  or  to 

ND  AND  FREEDOM  and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you  at 
once. 

Along  with  the  facsimile  has  been  mailed  Oscar  Geiger's 
address  written  for  the  Seventh  Henry  George  Congress, 
held  at  Memphis  last  October  and  read  at  the  Congress 
by  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
A  short  prospectus  of  the  work  of  the  School  is  also  en- 
closed with  the  facsimile,  which  gives  in  brief  an  outline 
of  its  work  during  its  1932-33  Fall  and  Winter  sessions. 

Perhaps  a  mention  of  its  Class  and  Forum  Topics  may 
prove  interesting  to  those  who  have  not  yet  received  the 
announcements. 

FORUM  TOPICS  (partial  list) 

Ethics  of  Democracy. 

Human  Rights  and  Governmental  Duties. 

Natural  Law  in  the  Economic  World. 

The  Biologist  and  the  Land  Question. 

Fundamental  vs.  Superficial  Economics. 

Industrial  Depressions  and  How  to  Prevent  Them. 

The  Future— What  Can  We  Do  About  It? 

A   Pragmatic   Experiment   with   Taxation. 

Trade  Barriers — Their  Evil  Effects. 

The  New  Morality. 

The  Money  Complex. 


Unemployment — Its  Cause  and  Cure. 

Population  and  Land  Value. 

Hard  Times  in  the  Face  of  Abundance. 

The  Birthright  of  Mankind. 

The  Cardinal  Sin  of  Government. 

Can^  This  Civilization  Be  Saved? 

Taxation — What  It  Is  and  How  It  Should  Be  Applied. 

The  Single  Tax— What  It  Is  and  What  It  Will  Do. 

Governmental  Self  Destruction. 

TOPICAL  CLASS  OUTLINE 

Origin  and  Genesis  of  Civilization.  The  Elements  of  Political 
Economy.  The  Fundamental  Laws  of  Political  Economy.  The 
Physiocrats  and  L'Impot  Unique.  Adam  Smith  and  "The  Wealth 
of  Nations."  The  Classical  Economists.  Herbert  Spencer's  "Social 
Statics."  The  Functions  of  Government.  The  Malthusian  Theory 
Analyzed.  Population  and  Subsistence.  Canons  of  Taxation.  In- 
cidence of  Taxation.  The  Nature  of  Wealth.  The  Production  of 
Wealth.  The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand.  The  Laws  of  Distribu- 
tion. The  Law  of  Rent  and  Wages.  The  Law  of  Interest.  Machinery — 
Its  Purposes  and  Effects.  Technology  and  Over-production.  Trade 
and  Tariffs.  Money  and  Its  Functions.  Ethical  Considerations 
in  Economics.  The  Law  of  Human  Progress. 

The  prospectus  also  contains  excerpts  from  the  address 
of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia 
University  at  the  177th  Commencement  of  Columbia 
University,  and  from  the  foreword  to  Prof.  Harry  Gunni- 
son  Brown's  "Significant  Paragraphs  from  Progress  and 
Poverty"  by  Dr.  John  Dewey. 

You  surely  will  want  these  three  documents  if  you  have 
not  already  received  them,  and  a  word  from  you  will  bring 
them  to  you  as  fast  as  the  United  States  mail  can  carry 
them. 


Three  Men  in  a  Boat 

A  Fable  and  a  Moral 

HHREE  men  went  out  in  a  boat.  They  were  men  of 
•*•  high  spirit  and  of  devil-may-care  dispositions,  whose 
names  were  Tom,  Wilfred  and  Earl. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  the  boat  when  something 
happened  to  cause  a  great  hilarity  among  them.  This 
hilarity  caused  Tom  to  become  somewhat  obstreperous, 
and  his  antics  made  the  boat  rock  so  violently  that  the 
oars — which  had  laid  idle  because  they  were  allowing  the 
boat  to  float  with  the  tide — were  lost  in  the  waters. 

Thus  they  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  tides  which 
carried  them  out  into  the  open  sea.  After  some  two  or 
three  days,  during  which  they  suffered  heavily  and  prayed 
mightily,  they  found  themselves  drifting  towards  the  shores 
of  a  small  island,  which  again  caused  them  to  pray  with 
much  fervor. 

Finally  they  alighted,  and  of  courae  their  first  search 


was  for  food.  This  they  found  in  great  abundance,  for  the 
island  was  rich  in  nuts  and  fruits  of  various  kinds. 

When  they  had  refreshed  themselves  they  "prospected" 
the  island.  It  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
and  there  were  no  others  to  share  the  good  things  with 
themselves. 

So  Tom  said  to  the  other  two,  "Well,  here  we  are  on  an 
island  which  we  may  call  our  very  own.  We  will  therefore 
divide  it  into  three  equal  parts  and  thus  each  will  have 
no  better  rights  than  his  neighbor." 

The  other  two  agreed,  and  it  was  so,  for  there  was  none 
to  say  otherwise. 

So  Tom  took  the  tract  of  land  which  included  the  coast- 
line and  harbor,  Earl  took  the  midlands,  and  Wilfred 
took  the  interior,  which  culminated  in  high  hills,  the  out- 
side face  of  which  constituted  the  opposite  coast  and  which 
were  so  jagged  with  rock  as  to  make  impossible  any  attempt 
to  get  in  or  out  of  the  island  on  that  side. 

Thus  the  three  were  well  satisfied  with  the  arrangement* 
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they  had  made  for  themselves,  and  all  went  as  merrily 
as  marriage  bells,  for  the  climate  was  genial  and  sunny, 
food  was  so  plentiful  that  they  had  little  need  of  exertion, 
and  for  shelter  they  had  each  several  dry  caves  and  abun- 
dance of  dry  grass  for  bedding. 

Weeks  passed  by  and  month  was  added  to  month  and 
never  a  ship  hove  in  sight.  Yet  they  lacked  not  of  all  the 
good  things  which  were  necessary  to  healthy  and  complete 
happiness — save  the  fact  that  they  had  not  their  wives, 
families  and  friends  with  them  to  share  in  their  good  for- 
tune. 

One  day  a  ship  hove  in  sight,  and  mightily  they  strove 
to  make  their  presence  known  to  its  crew.  They  succeeded, 
and  the  ship  drew  nigh  unto  the  island  and  a  boat  was  put 
down  and  sent  into  the  harbor. 

The  ship  proved  to  be  an  English  Trading  Ship  out  on 
a  trip  from  port  to  port  in  various  foreign  lands,  and  would 
therefore  not  return  home  for  some  two  or  three  years. 

So  Tom,  Wilfred  and  Earl  decided  they  would  stay  on 
at  the  island  if  the  Ship's  captain  would  cable  the  news  of 
their  safety  to  their  people,  furnish  particulars  of  the 
glorious  country  they  had  found,  and  extend  a  warm  invita- 
tion to  all  their  friends  to  come  out  to  them  with  any  other 
who  might  wish  to  join  them. 

Thus  the  news  in  due  course  reached  Kirkburton  and  great 
was  the  excitement  caused. 

Now  trade  was  bad  and  conditions  of  life  unsettled,  and 
many  there  were  who  were  far  from  being  averse  to  a  change 
of  home  and  country.  Thus  did  many  decide  to  accompany 
the  wives  and  families  of  the  three  men  when  they  should 
sail  for  the  new  home  land.  Indeed,  so  many  did  so  decide 
that  a  full  ship's  load  was  recorded  as  ready  for  the  venture. 
Some  of  the  more  far-seeing  of  these  called  a  meeting  of  the 
intending  emigrants,  and  proposed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  going  out  to  a  new  country,  that,  inasmuch  as 
money  would  be  of  no  use,  they  should  convert  all  their 
savings  into  goods  and  tools  of  the  kinds  which  would  be  most 
needed  in  a  new  land. 

Thus  the  cargo  of  the  vessel  was  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  blacksmiths',  joiners',  carpenters',  and  plumbers' 
tools,  etc.,  along  with  household  linens,  tea,  sugar,  coffee, 
wines,  medicines,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  ship  set  out  on  its 
journey. 

The  pilgrims  disembarked  and  made  their  way  to  a  crude 
poster  which  had  been  set  up  on  the  fore-shore,  and  great 
was  their  astonishment  to  read  the  words  on  the  poster — 
written  in  crude  lettering  with  some  horrible  pigment — 
"The  Fallas  Estate,  all  Harbor  Rights  Reserved.  For 
permission  to  use,  apply  to  Tom  Fallas,  Transport  Mansions." 
On  the  other  side  of  the  poster  they  read,  "Plots  to  suit 
Settlers  on  easy  terms;  apply  at  the  same  address." 

Bursting  with  indignation  two  of  the  emigrants,  by  name 
of  Petts  and  Hobson,  went  forward  inland  and  walked  on 
and  on  until  they  reached  a  primitive  sort  of  fence,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  was  another  notice  board  which  read: 
"The  Matthews  Estate — Plots  to  Suit  Settlers  on  easy  terms 


but  all  Mineral  Rights  reserved.     For  particulars  apply  to 
Earl  Matthews,  Blackrock  House." 

On  reading  this  notice  Petts  was  nigh  unto  having  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  and  Hobson  gnashed  his  teeth  most  wolfishly, 
but  each  not  daring  to  speak  to  the  other.  Once  more  they 
resumed  their  walk  further  inland,  and  eventually  they 
reached  a  second  fence,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  another 
poster — "The  Sykes  Estate,  Plots  to  suit  Settlers  on  favor- 
able terms  up  to  within  a  mile  of  the  Mountain,  which  is 
absolutely  reserved,  and  trespassers  will  be  prosecuted.  For 
terms  apply  to  Wilfred  Sykes,  Co'op  Palace." 

Petts  was  the  first  to  speak.  "Well,"  said  he,  "this  licks 
all.  I've  left  a  land  of  lunatics  (he  had  been  a  steward  at 
Storths  Hall  Asylum)  to  come  to  a  land  of  thieves  an'  I 
thowt  we  were  all  pals." 

"  Pals  "—snorted  Hobson — "they're  economic  cannibals, 
and  we're  helpless,  'cos  they've  put  themselves  under  t' 
protection  av  t'  British  Government,  who  will  enforce  the 
so-called  rights  of  private  property." 

So  they  wended  their  way  back  to  the  other  emigrants 
and  called  a  meeting  whereat  they  explained  how  every 
inch  of  the  country's  soil  had  been  claimed  and  portioned 
out  among  the  first  finders. 

Then  up  spake  Tom  Fallas.  "What  crime  have  we 
committed?  We  sent  you  word  we  had  discovered  an 
island  and  that  we  had  claimed  it  for  ourselves.  We 
invited  you  to  come  but  we  did  not  promise  to  give  you 
any  portion  of  our  discovery.  We  are  willing  to  bargain 
with  you,  and  since  there  are  three  of  us  all  anxious  to 
have  you  settle  on  our  respective  estates,  the  competition 
between  us  to  secure  you  will  ensure  very  easy  terms 
for  all  of  you"  —and  Matthews  and  Sykes  said 
"Amen." 

So  forthwith  they  began  to  bargain  and  barter  for  plots 
on  which  they  might  settle.  Thus  did  Messrs.  Fallas, 
Matthews  and  Sykes  levy  tribute  in  the  shape  of  ground 
rent  upon  the  lives  and  labors  of  the  settlers  and  upon 
the  household  linens,  tools,  foodstuffs  and  medicines  they 
had  brought  with  them.  And  to  pay  such  annual  ground 
rents  some  of  the  settlers  built  houses  for  the  landlords, 
and  furnished  and  replenished  the  same.  Yet  withal,  their 
lines  were  cast  in  pleasant  places,  and  they  wrote  home 
glowing  letters  of  their  new  homeland  with  its  perpetual 
sunshine,  its  equable  climate,  its  wonderful  wealth 
flowers,  fruits  and  meats,  so  that  many  others  did  say 
"Yea,  and  to  this  land  of  promise  we  also  will  come." 

Thus  the  population  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  Ton 
Fallas  waxed   mightily  rich.     For  the  coast-line  was 
exceeding  beauty  and  fish  abounded  in  the  waters  of  tt 
lovely  bay.     The  harbor  rights  and  the  coast-line  tribut 
reaped  handsome  income  to  the  house  of  Fallas,  whc 
head  now  assumed  an  almost  hereditary  claim  to  Kingship 
of  the  Island.     He  was  now  no  longer  proud  of  havir 
once  been  Station-Master  at   Kirkburton,   and   the  ne 
home  which  had  come  to  him  via  the  tribute  he  had  levie 
upon  the  labors  of  the  people  and  upon  the  goods  the 
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had  brought  with  them,  he  called  not  "Transport  Man- 
sions" but  "Buckingham  Palace." 

Matthews  also  had  prospered  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.  As  a  miner  his  instinct  for  Black  Diamonds  had 
revealed  itself  when  he  named  his  cave-home  Blackrock 
House.  With  the  incoming  of  labor  and  tools  he  had  been 
enabled  to  bargain  with  the  emigrants  for  the  use  of  same 
as  payment  for  ground  rents  by  those  settling  on  his 
estate.  So  he  prospected  for  coal  and  success  had  attended 
his  efforts.  Thus  in  addition  to  ground  rents  he  was  reap- 
ing lavishly  from  coal  royalties  and  way-leaves.  He  too, 
therefore,  had  built  a  palatial  residence,  and  not  to  be 
outdone  by  Fallas  he  had  named  his  new  home  "Windsor 
Castle." 

Sykes  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  other  two.  He  was 
certainly  very  "comfortably  off,"  for  not  a  few  of  the  emi- 
grants had  come  to  terms  with  him  for  the  use  of  his  land. 
He  went  his  way  and  said  "nowt"  as  was  his  wont,  for 
he  was  ever  a  man  of  few  words,  and  when  people  asked  him 
why  he  was  building  a  huge  wall  at  the  inland  end  of  a 
mighty  ravine  in  his  mountain  he  just  replied  that  he 
was  "making  a  bed  for  his  marrows,"  and  resumed  his 
overseeing  of  his  laborers. 

Then  a  day  came  when  the  wall  was  completed  and  all 
the  inhabitants  suddenly  found  that  all  the  sources  of 
fresh  water  supplies  had  dried  up.  From  the  shore  lands 
right  through  the  Fallas  and  Matthews  Estates  they 
traced  the  watercourses  to  the  mountain  to  find  that  the 
wee-little  Wilfred  had  cunningly  diverted  the  running 
waters  from  their  original  courses  into  the  glen,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  the  wall  he  had  built,  was  now  filling  up  into 
a  mighty  reservoir. 

My  Lord  Fallas  looked  at  the  Earl  Matthews  and  the 
Earl  looked  at  my  Lord  and  both  exclaimed,  "Here,  Wilf, 
what  art  ta  trying  on?"  and  Wilf  replied,  "Just  bottling 
up  mi  watters,  lads,  that's  all." 

"But  hang  it,"  said  Lord  Fallas,  "and  dash  it,"  said 
Earl  Matthews,  in  unison — "that  waiter  belongs  as  much 
ta  us  as  it  does  ta  thee." 

"Does  thy  fishing  rights  belong  as  much  ta  me  as  they 
do  ta  thee,  Tom?  Does  thy  mining  royalties  belong  ta 
me  as  much  as  they  do  ta  thee,  Matthews?"  asked  Wilfred 
of  each,  and  they  both  replied,  "Do  they  heck  as  like, 
they're  on  our  land,  not  on  thine." 

"Aye,  and  t'  waiter's  on  my  land  and  not  on  yours," 
retorted  Wilfred,  "and  it's  stopping  there  till  yoh  pay  me 
for  it,  just  t'  same  as  I  pay  yoh  for  coile  an'  fish  befoor 
they  leave  yore  lands  for  mine." 

"Good  lad,  Wilf,  thar't  a  match  for  boarth  on  "em," 
exclaimed  Petts  who  stood  close  by. 

"Howd  on  a  bit,  lad,"  exclaimed  Fallas,  "if  we  have  ta 
pay  him  yoh  will  have  ta  pay  us — ay,  and  pay  us  for  t' 
trouble  he's  putting  us  to."  "They  will  that,"  exclaimed 
the  Prince  of  Black  Diamonds. 

"My  God,"  exclaimed  Petts,  who  was  a  Theosophist. 
"All  the  evil  spirits  of  rapacious  English  Landlordism 


have  taken  possession  of  the  three  of  you.  You  are  indeed 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  reincarnation  of  souls,  and 
pretty  rotten  evidence  it  is." 

Wilfred  smiled  and  said,  "Sexpence  per  one  thousand 
gallons  at  the  reservoir,  and  one  penny  per  foot  per  annum 
for  piping  through  my  land — take  it  or  leave  it." 

"But  watter  is  the  gift  of  God  to  all,"  said  Matthews. 
"Well,_  collect  as  much  as  tha  needs  when  he  sends  it," 
replied  Wilf. 

"But  God  created  the  mountain  to  store  it  for  the  free 
use  of  all,"  retorted  Fallas. 

"Doesn't  that  apply  to  coile  an'  fish?"  asked  Wilfred 
of  the  twain. 

"Aye,  an'  doesn't  that  apply  ta  land  and  all  that  land 
implies?"  asked  Petts. 

"Look  here,  we're  giving  us-sens  away  fratching  like 
this  in  t'  front  of  all  these  folks,"  said  Matthews.  "Let's 
goa  inside  an'  talk  things  over  quietly." 

Now  Matthews  had  two  daughters  whilst  Fallas  and 
Sykes  had  each  a  son.  So  Matthews  sa<d,  "Look  here, 
we're  all  in  the  same  boat."  ("We  wor  at  t'  beginning," 
interrupted  Fallas.)  "Aye,  an'  we  are  yet;  if  one  falls 
we  shall  all  fall.  Now  listen — let  our  children  inter-marry, 
and  we  shall  thereby  create  a  Trades-Union  to  conserve 
our  mutual  interests.  I  will  marry  one  of  my  daughters 
to  your  son,  my  Lord  Fallas,  and  I  will  marry  my  other 
daughter  to  your  son,  my  honorable.  Wilfred,"  said  Mat- 
thews— and  it  was  so. 

Thus  did  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  the  air  and  the  sun- 
shine of  the  heavens  with  the  moisture  thereof  converge 
with  the  minerals  of  the  earth  into  one  interest  with  the 
face  of  all  the  land  for  the  exploitation  of  the  people,  who, 
up  to  this  time,  had  enjoyed  great  happiness  and  prosperity, 
for  the  toil  upon  them  had  been  light  and  their  earning 
power  great. 

Now  about  this  time  the  community  had  developed  so 
rapidly  that  suggestions  had  been  made  for  erecting  a 
small  factory  for  the  making  of  cloth,  which  was  most 
difficult  to  procure  from  the  homeland.  Many  also 
pleaded  for  a  Church,  but  so  many  were  the  different 
faiths  that  it  was  decided  such  Church  should  be  free  from 
sectarian  creeds  and  dogmas. 

On  the  advice  of  old  Burtonians  the  community  sent  a 
warm  invitation  to  Percy  Douglas  and  Abe  Crabtree  to 
come  out  and  start  the  woollen  factory,  and  bidding  them 
to  buy  such  machinery  as  would  be  needed  and  to  engage 
such  workpeople  to  come  out  with  them  as  would  be 
wanted  for  the  making  and  finishing  of  stout  wool  fabrics. 
And  at  the  same  time  an  invitation  was  sent  to  Mitchell 
Kilner  to  become  the  unordained  Pastor  of  the  Undenomi- 
nation  Church.  These  three  men,  finding  so  much  of 
their  interests  in  life  now  located  in  the  land  overseas, 
decided  to  accept  the  invitations  given  them,  and,  after 
making  the  necessary  preparations,  set  out  with  the  tex- 
tile workers  who  had  consented  to  join  them. 

A  warm  welcome  was  accorded  them  on  their  arrival. 
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No  Church  had  as  yet  been  built  for  Kilner's  ministry, 
and  no  site  decided  upon  for  the  factory,  these  matters 
having  been  left  in  abeyance  until  the  arrival  of  the  men 
who  were  to  manage  and  minister  respectively  these  new 
enterprises. 

So  after  a  short  period  for  rest  and  reunions,  Messrs. 
Crabtree,  Douglas  &  Kilner  prospected  the  land  for  suitable 
sites  for  Church  and  factory. 

Crabtree  &  Douglas,  as  joint  managers  of  the  proposed 
factory,  chose  a  site  near  the  coal  mines,  and  Kilner  selected 
a  Church-site  on  the  Harbor-front. 

But  all  three  were  paralyzed  with  astonishment  when 
they  came  to  bargain  with  the  ground-holders. 

My  Lord  Fallas  claimed  that  the  site  for  the  Church 
was  the  most  valuable  on  the  whole  island  and  must  be 
paid  for  accordingly,  and  Messrs.  Crabtree  &  Douglas 
were  informed  that  the  price  for  the  factory-site  would 
be  ten  shillings  per  square  foot  inclusive  of  way-leaves 
for  coal  and  water. 

Crabtree  fumed  and  swore,  and  Douglas  protested  that 
such  charges  would  make  the  price  of  cloth  prohibitive 
— whilst  Kilner,  like  his  Lord  and  Master,  went  up  into 
the  mountain  to  pray. 

He  came  down  with  a  light  upon  his  face  and  called  the 
people  together  for  a  religious  service  in  the  open  air. 
And  all  the  people  responded  willingly  save  Hobson,  and 
he  had  opposed  the  call  to  Kilner  with  all  the  stubbornness 
which  characterizes  a  mule. 

The  service  went  with  a  swinging  heartiness,  for  the 
people  evidently  revelled  in  once  again  gathering  together 
for  worship  of  the  Giver  of  all  Good. 

The  sermon  was  reached  and  Kilner  gave  out  his  text — 
"The  Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fruits  thereof  hath  he 
given  to  all  the  children  of  men." 

My  Lord  Fallas  opened  his  wide  eyes  still  wider,  my 
noble  Earl  Matthews  puckered  his  heavy  black  eyebrows 
until  he  looked  quite  ferocious,  and  the  silent  little  Wilfred 
crossed  his  legs  and  threw  out  his  chest  with  great  de- 
fiance as  Kilner  paused  after  giving  out  his  text. 

Then  Kilner  opened  his  mouth  to  denounce  the  Land- 
lords' Trades  Union  as  the  greatest  offense  to  God  and  the 
most  cruel  weapon  of  oppression  against  the  people. 

Religion,  he  declared,  should  furnish  men  with  a  right 
mental  attitude  not  merely  to  life  but  also  to  all  the  rela- 
tionships of  life.  If  God  was  the  Creator  of  all  life  and 
the  Author  of  all  law,  then  it  was  futile  to  pray  "Thy  will 
be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven  "  unless  we  were 
prepared  to  accept  His  Sovereignty  and  obey  His  decrees. 

And  God  decreed  that  all  His  children  were  all  equally 
the  Co-heirs  of  His  Providence,  and  God's  Providence  was 
wholly  embraced  in  Land.  It  ought  to  be  obvious  to  any 
sane  and  honest  thinker,  therefore,  that  to  lift  land  out  of 
its  natural  setting  of  the  equal  Co-heirship  of  all  was  to 
deny  God's  Sovereignty,  and  there  could  be  no  basis  for 
deciding  any  principles  of  justice  and  honesty  between 


man   and   man  when   a  Lie  was  controlling  the  physical 
foundations  of  life  instead  of  the  Truth  of  God. 

And  as  the  Preacher  with  fiery  passion  laid  bare  the 
Divine  Plan  for  controlling  God's  Providence  to  His 
Children — Fallas  fumed,  Matthews  fretted,  and  Sykes 
snorted  angry  anathemas. 

As  soon  as  the  service  was  ended  they  went  up  to  him. 
"Call  this  religion?"  they  cried  in  unison.  "It  is  revolu- 
tion. This  is  not  Christianity,  it  is  confiscation  and 
anarchy." 

"Not  a  foot  of  my  land  either  for  a  Church  or  a  house," 
cried  Fallas,  shaking  his  fist  in  Kilner's  face. 

"Never  an  ounce  of  coal  or  a  foot  of  land  from  me 
either,"  cried  Matthews. 

"I'll  see  religion  where  it  never  snows  and  Kilner  dying 
of  thirst  rather  then  supply  him  either  with  water  or  land," 
hissed  Sykes. 

Then  up  jumps  Abe  Crabtree  yelling,  "Methodists, 
Trades  Unionists  and  Co-operators,  listen  to  me.  These 
men  at  home  were  your  Leaders  and  Standard-Bearers — 
what  are  they  now? 

"Fallas  has  swopped  his  Methodism,  Matthew  has 
swopped  his  Trades  Unionism,  and  Sykes  has  swopped  his 
Co-operationism — for  what?  For  power  to  compel  you 
to  buy  the  right  to  obey  the  decrees  of  God  from  them. 
For  Shakespeare  spoke  a  great  truth  when  he  said,  'You 
take  my  life  when  you  take  the  means  whereby  I  live,' 
and  these  men,  by  possessing  God's  earth  as  their  private 
property,  have  secured  such  power  over  you. 

"Rip  up  their  fences  and  pull  down  their  notice-boards, 
but  not  until  you  have  invested  yourselves  with  legal  as 
well  as  moral  power. 

"Elect  yourselves  into  a  proper  constitution  by  a  refer- 
endum. Then  establish  your  Parliament,  and  authorize 
your  representatives  to  enact  a  measure  for  the  taxation 
and  rating  of  Land  Values. 

"By  so  doing  you  will  establish  a  moral  economic  basis 
of  life  which  will  ensure  to  the  community  and  to  individuals 
alike  that  which  sacredly  belongs  to  each.     Then  shall 
be  free  and  your  children  shall  be  free  to  secure  each 
and   her   own   highest   self-expression.     For   justice   shall 
then  operate,  and  the  license  of  legal  privilege  shall 
unknown  and  none  shall  be  able  to  exploit  another." 

And  Kilner,  aided  by  Crabtree,  taught  the  people 
to  save  themselves  by  making  their  statutes  the  agencies 
of  the  laws  of  the  living  God — and  Fallas,  Matthews  and 
Sykes  saw  that  the  tide  was  against  them,  and  their  better 
natures  asserting  themselves  they  yielded  up  the  lands 
they  had  fenced  in. 

Thus  they  shared  in  the  joys  of  a  people  who,  rid  of 
license  of  parasitism,  made  the  whole  world  ring  with 
joy  and  music  of  life  which  ever  outflows  from  divine 
ordained  conditions  when  such  are  allowed  to  operate. 

Thus  endeth  another  epistle  of  John  to  the  Burtonia 

J.  ARCHER. 
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Free  State  Ireland  and 

Henry  George's  Philosophy 

A/TR.  J.  O'D.  DERRICK,  a  resident  of  Glasgow  for 
•*•••*•  twenty-eight  years,  has  written  newsy  and  critical 
"North  and  South  of  the  Clyde"  articles  for  The  Irish 
Weekly,  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  ex- 
nd  Henry  George's  views. 

he  following  is  culled   from  the  issue  of   November 
1932. 

A  NEW  LEAD  IN  THE  FREE  STATE 

e  ideas  of  Bishop  Nulty,  Henry  George,  Michael  Davitt,  and 
John  Ferguson,  propagated  in  reference  to  ground  values,  are  beginning 
to  emerge  in  the  public  life  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  A  letter  last  month, 
sent  to  the  Irish  Press,  of  Dublin  from  the  Henry  George  angle  of 
thought,  was  suppressed.  A  change  came  by  the  publication  on  Mon- 
day of  last  week  of  a  brilliant  exposition  of  Henry  George  doctrines 
in  a  special  article  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Barton,  written  in  crisp  literary 
style,  evidencing  full  grasp  of  the  philosophy,  and  of  its  bearing  on 
social  conditions  in  the  Free  State.  On  Wednesday  the  topic  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  grass  ranches  and  of  taxation  of  ground  rents  figured 
prominently  at  the  Ard  Feis  of  Fianna  Fail,  and  complaints  were  made 
of  high  rents  in  cities.  What  are  these  problems  but  ones  akin  to  those 
in  Scotland?  For  instance,  a  resolution  was  submitted  from  Roscommon, 
and  passed,  urging 

"That  the  Government  should  hasten  the  division  of  grass  ranches, 
and  give  the  Minister  for  Lands  sufficient  power  to  ensure  that  in 
future  the  prices  paid  for  these  lands  will  be  such  that  tenants  placed 
hem  can  afford  to  pay  the  rents  fixed. " 

is  resolution  shows  Landlordism  in  the  same  way  as  in  Scotland — 
m  prices  for  land.  Mr.  M.  J.  Kennedy,  T.  D.,  thought  the  Govern- 
t  would  have  to  adopt  a  different  policy  to  the  landlord's  policy 
carried  on  by  the  previous  Government.  Mr.  Kennedy  ought  to  get 
out  advocating  the  taxation  of  land  values,  which  would  break  high 
prices  for  the  ranches.  Mr.  Traynor,  of  Clonsilla,  Dublin,  revealed 
that  so  far  as  that  county  was  concerned  there  had  been  practically 
no  land  divided  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  that  "in  his  area  there  were 
ten  or  twelve  big  ranches,  consisting  of  anything  from  200  to  500  acres 
of  grass  land,  and  they  were  going  to  ask  Ard  Feis  to  demand  of  the 
Government  when  they  were  going  to  break  up  these  lands." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Free  State  Government  will  go  in  for  no  more 
land-buying  jobs,  but  immediately  go  in  for  Budget  imposition  of  a 
stiff  tax  on  land  values,  as  that  policy  will  quickly  break  up  all  the 
big  grazing  ranches  and  estates,  and  soon  make  plenty  of  land  avail- 
able for  all  who  seek  it.  Land-buying  jobs  play  the  landowners'  game, 
and  in  most  cases  the  land  is  owned  by  Britishers. 

The  Dail  has  full  power  to  enact  the  collection  of  land  values  for 
ic  purposes. 
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Our  readers  will  be  delighted  with  the  old  ideas  now  breaking  forth 
into  public  expression  in  Ireland.  The  Harold's  Cross  Cumann,  Dublin, 
got  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Feis  drawing  attention  to  "high  rents 
charged  in  towns  and  cities."  The  Mallow  delegate,  however,  made 
a  mistake  in  urging  that  tenants  be  "given  power  to  purchase  the  in- 
terests of  the  ground  landlords," 

Not  in  that  direction  lies  the  welfare  of  the  Free  State,  but  in  extin- 
guishing the  power  of  the  ground  owner  by  collecting  values  for  local 
and  State  purposes,  and  untaxing  all  improvements. 

Several  resolutions,  it  appears,  were  sent  in  to  the  Feis,  demanding 
the  taxation  of  ground  values.  Mr.  Byrne,  of  North  Dublin,  has  a 
glimmer  of  a  truth  not  fully  realized  in  the  Free  State,  when  he  said: 
"he  thought  that  there  was  more  money  going  out  of  the  country  in 


the  way  of  ground  rents  than  was  going  out  in  the  way  of  Land  An- 
nuities." 

That  point  ought  to  be  fully  looked  into,  and  it  will  likely  be  found 
that  the  ground  of  most  Irish  cities  and  towns  is  owned  by  Britishers, 
and  to  Britain  the  ground  rents  filter. 

In  any  case  the  value  of  Free  State  land,  apart  from  improvements, 
belongs  to  all  the  people  of  the  Free  State.  No  person  should  be  allowed 
to  pocket  any  of  that  value,  which,  Bishop  Nulty  declared,  seemed 
destined  by  God  for  public  purposes. 

When  a  Free  State  Government  has  the  wisdom  to  untax  all  pro- 
ducts of  Free  State  industry,  as  far  as  possible,  and  substitute  the  col- 
lection of  the  economic  value  of  land,  it  will  find  there  will  soon  be  none 
of  the  useful  natural  resources  in  that  area  idle,  and  that  the  problem 
of  the  jobless  man  will  soon  have  disappeared. 

The  Free  State  Government  could  easily  make  a  start  by  the  Budget 
imposition  of  threepence  in  the  £  tax  on  the  capital  value  of  all  land — 
except  ground  owned  by  teligious  institutions. 

The  money  realized  would  provide  a  great  fund  wherewith  to  relieve 
Free  State  industry,  and  help  in  the  fight  against  Britain's  Tariff  war. 

During  the  past  few  days  there  has  been  a  procession  of  Free  State 
exiles  to  the  Glasgow  office  of  the  Irish  Weekly,  drawing  attention  to 
Mr.  Barton's  splendid  article  and  to  the  expressions  of  opinion  at  the 
Ard  Fheis  of  Fianna  Fail,  and  asking  for  something  on  the  subject  in 
these  notes. 

The  danger  of  the  situation  is  that  the  big  graziers  will  begin  to  croak, 
all  the  ground  landowning  and  reactionary  interests  will  begin  to  squeal 
and  try  to  get  the  Government  to  go  in  for  a  policy  of  buying  out  the 
owners  of  ground  rents.  To  do  so  would  substitute  an  intolerable 
burden  of  interest  on  the  Free  State.  Don't  kick  or  buy  the  ground 
owners  out.  Tax  them  out.  There  is  no  compensation  payable  for  taxa- 
tion. 

Ground  owners  have  been  holding  the  Free  State  Government  and 
Dublin  Corporation  to  ransom  by  high  prices  for  ground.  That  is  un- 
challengeable. 

It  is  time  this  legalized  system  of  blackmail  foisted  on  Ireland  by 
England  was  ended.  The  Free  State  Parliament  has  adequate  power 
to  do  so.  That  State  is  young  in  the  art  of  governing,  but  once  her  sons 
and  daughters  see  the  justice  of  the  new  revenue  raising  system  they 
will  act  quickly.  There  are  thousands  of  Irishmen  in  the  Henry  George 
movement  all  over  the  world,  men  like  Mr.  P.  J.  O'Regan  in  New  Zea- 
land, Mr.  Maguire  in  Pittsburgh,  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  and 
J.  J.  Murphy  in  New  York,  and  many  in  Liverpool.  How  they  will 
rejoice  at  the  new  development  in  the  Free  State.  It  is  a  beginning 
only,  those  expressions  of  thought.  It  will  be  glorious  if  Free  State 
Ireland  set  an  example  to  the  world  by  untaxing  her  native  industrial 
products  and  took  economic  rent  instead  for  public  purposes,  for  Ire- 
land would  soon  become  a  beacon  light  to  the  world  for  her  solution  of 
revenue  raising  and  social  and  labor  problems,  for  under  that  policy 
everyone  in  the  Free  State  wanting  land  would  easily  obtain  it,  and 
involuntary  poverty  would  soon  disappear. 

Those  Free  State  exiles  sought  impressions.  They  are  fully  supplied. 
A  few  men  of  Mr.  Robert  Barton's  type  are  needed  in  the  Free  State. 
An  organization  ought  to  be  formed  in  Dublin  devoting  itself  solely 
to  advocating  the  new  revenue  raising  system.  A  Michael  Davitt  is 
needed  to  lead  the  crusade.  There  is  an  old  Irish  priest  in  the  Free 
State,  Father  Thomas  Dawson,  O.  M.  I.,  a  personal  friend  of  the  late 
Henry  George  and  of  his  family,  whose  heart  will  be  gladdened  at  the 
new  trend  of  thought  in  Erin. 

A  PERSONAL  NOTE 

Mr.  Barton  resides  in  County  Wicklow.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby 
and  Oxford.  He  successfully  contested  West  Wicklow  as  a  Sinn  Feiner 
in  1918.  He  was  arrested  in  February,  1919,  and  escaped  from  Mount- 
joy  Gaol  in  March  of  that  year  to  be  rearrested  in  1920.  He  was  court- 
marshalled  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  penal  servitude  which  was  re- 
duced to  three  years.  He  served  seventeen  months  and  was  released 
in  June  of  1921. 
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He  was  one  of  the  Envoys  Plenipotentiaries  with  Messrs.  Arthur  Grif- 
fith, Michael  Collins,  Edmond  J.  Duggan  and  George  Gavan  Duffy 
in  October,  1921,  that  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  British 
Government  in  London  out  of  which  has  sprung  the  modern  Irish  Free 
State. 

After  signing  the  Treaty  Mr.  Barton  returned  to  his  agricultural 
pursuits  in  County  Wicklow,  where  he  has  a  large  farm. 

He  is  highly  cultured,  well  read,  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and 
ready  to  face  any  odds  in  their  defence.  His  emergence  again  into 
public  life  and  now  as  a  protagonist  of  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George 
has  attracted  wide-spread  attention. 

Mexico 

AN  important  item  of  news  is  that  the  "Union  de 
Veterans  de  la  Revolution"  has  just  been  formed 
here  by  prominent  Mexican  intellectuals,  including  editors, 
authors,  lawyers,  engineers,  doctors  and  generals.  They 
plan  a  nation-wide  propaganda  along  strictly  liberal  lines. 
Their  political  proposals  include  proportional  represen- 
tation and  their  economic  programme  advocates  Georgism 
pure  and  simple.  It  is  proposed  to  follow  the  idea  of  the 
Commonwealth  Land  Party  of  England  for  attaining  the 
latter  system,  i.  e.,  economic  rent  will  be  socialized  and 
taxation  abolished,  but  an  important  modification  will 
be  that  the  change  will  be  spread  over  four  years,  or  one 
presidential  term,  instead  of  being  done  at  once  by  parlia- 
mentary decree. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  twenty- two  years  of  this  long, 
tiresome  and  destructive  revolution  that  Georgism  has 
been  demanded  by  any  political  party  here,  and  denotes 
that  Mexican  leaders  have  at  last  found  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  civilization  and  how  to  prescribe  a  remedy. 
Apparently  the  economic  disasters  produced  by  the  unfair 
syndicalism  of  Article  123  and  the  agrarian  communism 
of  Article  27  of  the  Constitution  of  1917  have  led  the  way 
to  these  new  and  more  radical  but  more  rational  pro- 
posals. R.  B.  BRINSMADE. 

San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 


Bulgaria 


\\  7E  are  happy  to  record  that  a  Bulgarian  translation 
'•of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  has  probably  by  this 
time  appeared.  Mr.  Madsen,  of  Land  and  Liberty,  of 
London,  informs  us  that  such  a  translation  is  due  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  The  translation  has  been  made  after  the 
Russian  version  by  S.  D.  Nicolaev,  checked  against  the 
French  translation  as  well  as  the  English  version. 

Mr.  B.  Guduleff,  of  Sofia,  is  one  of  the  active  Henry 
George  men  in  Bulgaria.  He  tells  us  that  this  translation 
is  being  done  by  Yordan  Kovatcheff,  who  has  already 
translated  "Social  Problems  and  the  Land  Question." 

The  following  list  of  books  have  already  been  published 
in  the  Bulgarian  language.  In  addition  to  those  named: 
"The  Labor  Question,"  "The  Crime  of  Poverty,"  and 
"Thy  Kingdom  Come,"  have  appeared.  Bulgaria  also 


has  a  book  entitled  "Henry  George,  His  Life  and  Ideas," 
with  a  supplement,  this  being  an  article  by  Mr.  Nicolaev 
on  the  teachings  of  Henry  George,  also  a  book  entitled 
"Land  Value,"  translated  from  the  French.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  this  literature  our  comrades  in  Bulgaria  publish  a 
paper  Svoboda,  (Freedom.) 

Denmark 

FOUR  seats  in  the  Danish  Folksthing  or  parliament 
were  won  at  the  election  on  November  1 6  by  the  Single 
Tax  party  in  a  straight  out,  independent  contest.  A  Copen- 
hagen dispatch  to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  of  November  18, 
gives  complete  results:  Labor  party  62,  Liberals  38,  Con- 
servatives 27,  Independent  Liberals  14,  Single  Tax  party 
4,  Communists  2,  No  party  having  a  clear  majority  it  is 
possible  that  the  Single  Tax  party  will  have  a  part  in  the 
coalition  necessary  to  form  a  government.  The  Labor  party 
is  in  power  at  present,  has  been  most  friendly  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  and  free  trade,  though  it  does  not  ad- 
vocate anything  like  a  thorough  Single  Tax  programme, 
and  looks  on  the  result  as  a  victory.  Its  popular  vote  in- 
creased considerably,  which  is  an  unusual  thing  for  a  party 
holding  power  during  a  depression.  Probably  there  are 
many  thorough  Single  Taxers  in  its  ranks. 


Spain 


MR.  JOHN  C.  ROSE,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  receh 
the  following  letter  from  President  Zamora,  of  tr 
Spanish  Republic.    The  letter  is  in  his  own  handwriting. 
Dear  Sir : — Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  a  cop 
of  the  great  work  of  Henry  George,  "  Progress  and  Poverty. 
At  (to)  the  science  of  this  great  work  we  had  already  de 
voted  the  greatest  part  of  the  discussion  in  the  Acader 
de  Ciencias  Morales  y  Politicas  (in  one  year).   As  you  tal 
great  interest  in  this  problem  I  send  you  the  text  of  the  la 
Spanish  Law,  which,  as  you  see,  extends  only  to  agric 
tural  lands." 

ELBERT  HUBBARD,  in  "Little  Journeys  to  Gr< 
Reformers":    "All  for  which  Henry  George  strh 
and    struggled   will    yet   come   true — his   prayer   will 
answered. 

"Of  all  modern  prophets  and  reformers  Henry  Geor 
is  the  only  one  whose  arguments  are  absolutely  unanswe 
able  and  whose  forecast  was  sure." 

ABOLISH    special    privileges   and    Government    inte 
ference  in  industry.    Give  to  all  equal  natural  opp 
tunities — equal  rights  to  the  inexhaustible  storehouse 
Nature — and  wealth  will  distribute  itself  in  exact  accor 
ance  with  justice.   This,  the  ideal  of  Henry  George,  is  wr 
I  would  place  before  our  people  instead  of  the  will-o'-the 
wisp  of  socialistic  despotism. — MAX  HIRSCH. 
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Chicago  to  Entertain 

Eighth  Annual  Henry 

George  Congress 


HHE  executive  committee  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion has  unanimously  agreed  that  Chicago  is  the 
logical  meeting  place  for  the  Eighth  Annual  Henry  George 
Congress  and  the  preliminary  arrangements  are  now  being 
made  in  the  confidence  that  the  central  location  of  Chicago, 
combined  with  the  attractions  of  the  World's  Fair  of  1933 
and  the  splendid  local  cooperation  that  may  be  anticipated, 
will  give  virtual  assurance  in  advance  of  producing  the 
biggest  Single  Tax  convention  yet  held  in  the  United 
States,  despite  any  handicaps  incident  to  the  long  con- 
tinued depression,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
growing  interest  in  fundamental  economic  problems. 

This  will  be  the  first  return  engagement  for  an  annual 
convention  since  the  inception  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion in  1926.  While  Toronto,  St.  Louis  and  other  American 
cities  sought  the  privilege  of  entertaining  the  Single  Taxers 
this  year,  the  popularity  of  Chicago  as  a  convention  city, 
particularly  during  the  celebration  of  its  "Century  of 
Progress,  "  was  such  as  to  outweigh  for  the  present  at  least, 
the  desire  to  inspire  renewed  interest  in  new  territory, 
dally  as  all  the  principal  sections  of  the  country  have 

en  covered  to  a  degree  by  the  national  conventions  pre- 
viously in  the  North,  East,  South  and  West. 

President  George  E.  Evans  has  appointed  Clayton  J. 

ring  of  Chicago,  now  first  Vice-  President  of  the  Founda- 
as  well  as  President  of  the  Single  Tax  League  of 
Illinois,  as  Chairman  of  the  Convention  Committee.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Ewing  was  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  had  charge  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful convention  held  in  Chicago  in  1928.  He  is  already 
planning  the  appointment  of  the  various  sub-committees 
and  will  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club,  including  a  very  active 
group  of  young  people. 

The  dates  fixed  for  the  Henry  George  Congress  are 
September  18,  19  and  20,  and  Chairman  Ewing  desires 
to  have  wide  publicity  given  both  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting  so  that  visitors  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  from  abroad  may  plan  their  con- 
templated trip  to  the  World's  Fair  or  make  summer  vaca- 
tion arrangements  so  as  to  insure  their  presence  in  Chicago 
at  the  time  when  their  friends  and  associates  in  the  Single 
Tax  movement  will  be  holding  their  annual  rally.  A  special 
effort  will  be  made  to  give  this  year's  convention  an  inter- 
national aspect  and  the  programme  committee  is  inviting 
several  prominent  Georgists  from  other  countries.  Weather 
conditions  in  Chicago  should  be  delightful  for  visitors 
during  mid-September  and  an  attendance  of  500  has  been 
set  as  the  goal,  which  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  believe 
will  prove  quite  possible  of  attainment. 


Tax  Consciousness 


IT  is  doubtful  if  any  man  knows,  even  approximately,  what  he  pays 
in  taxes  for  the  support  of  government.    It  is  true  he  has  tax  re- 
ceipts to  show  moneys  paid  over  to  properly  authorized  government 
officials,  but  these  moneys  in  large  measure  represent  what  has  been 
collected  from  consumers. 

The  consumer  has  paid  the  tax,  and  most  so-called  taxpayers  are 
in  the  test-  analysis  tax  collectors,  acting  as  intermediaries  between 
the  consumer  and  the  government.  To  illustrate,  an  automobile  owner 
pays  a  tax  when  he  buys  gasoline,  not  directly  to  the  government,  but 
to  the  seller  of  the  gasoline  who  collects  it  from  the  automobile  owner. 
The  seller  of  the  gasoline  pays  the  government  official  the  taxes  col- 
lected and  although  he  may  be  called  a  tax  payer,  he  is  in  reality  a  tax 
collector  rather  than  a  tax  payer. 

If  the  automobile  owner  is  driving  a  pleasure  car,  then  he  is  the  real 
tax  payer  and  the  tax  must  come  from  his  earnings,  but  if  the  car  is 
being  used  for  business  purposes  the  owner  is  also  a  tax  collector  for 
he  charges  its  cost  as  one  of  the  expenses  of  doing  business,  like  rent, 
insurance,  etc.,  it  is  added  to  the  cost  of  goods  or  service  he  is  another 
intermediary  like  the  gasoline  seller  between  the  government  and  the 
consumer,  for  ultimately  the  consumers  of  those  goods  or  recipients  of 
that  service  must  pay  the  tax. 

The  larger  part  of  the  taxes  paid  for  the  support  of  government  are 
collected  in  this  indirect  way.  It  is  true  of  the  tariff  tax;  in  many  in- 
stances, the  tariff  on  imported  goods  is  more  than  the  original  cost  of 
the  goods.  It  is  true  of  the  income  tax,  the  taxes  on  business,  corpora- 
tions, and  public  utilities.  The  consumer  pays  the  tax. 

In  an  excellent  article  which  is  published  as  an  advertisement  in  the 
August  6  issue  of  the  "Literary  Digest"  Benjamin  Rush,  President  of  In- 
surance Company  of  America,  says  of  "The  average  person" — "If 
he  lives  in  a  house,  wears  clothes,  eats  food,  travels  from  one  place  to 
another,  buys  a  newspaper,  goes  to  the  movies,  in  fact,  spends  money 
in  any  way  he  cannot  help  paying  his  share  of  the  taxes  which  Govern- 
ment lays  on  property  and  industry  (and  by  Government  I  mean  all 
Government — National,  State  and  Local)."  I  would  recommend  to 
all  the  reading  of  President  Rush's  article  in  full  and  where  he  attributes 
"Hard  Times"  to  "Excessive  Taxation."  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  are  caused  by  unequal  taxation.  The  burden  falling  more 
and  more  upon  those  least  able  to  carry  it,  that  is  the  large  body  of 
average  consumers,  who  through  increasing  taxes  and  high  prices  are 
forced  to  cut  down  consumption. 

It  is  a  very  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  when  so  many  agencies 
are  striving  to  arouse  the  average  man  to  a  sense  of  tax  consciousness. 

Many  of  the  public  utilities  are  sending  to  their  customers  with  their 
bills,  valuable  statistical  and  other  information  concerning  taxes.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  public  utilities  which  are  tax  collectors  and  not 
strictly  speaking  tax  payers,  should  so  interest  themselves,  but  they 
suffer  loss  of  profit  in  their  business  because  taxes  added  to  the  cost 
of  their  service  make  high  prices  which  reduce  the  volume  of  their  busi- 
ness as  they  do  of  any  other  industry  or  service. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  government,  which  is  given 
as  $30.24  per  capita  in  1913  and  $110.00  per  capita  in  1931  is  due  more 
to  an  extension  of  government  service  than  to  the  cost  of  war.  The 
larger  part  of  it  is  for  State  and  Local  Governments.  For  Federal 
31.50  percent,  State  14.50  percent  and  Local  54  percent. 

We  have  not  only  demanded  of  our  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Govern- 
ments large  increase  in  the  service  rendered,  but  interested  groups, 
many  of  them  well-intentioned  and  representing  worthy  causes,  have 
induced  our  legislators  through  powerful  and  influential  political  pres- 
sure, to  undertake  services  that  are  not  properly  functions  of  govern- 
ment and  should  be  performed  by  private  organizations. 

We  have  forced  business  into  Government  that  has  greatly  reduced 
in  efficiency  and  value  the  business  of  government. 

Government  should  not  undertake  to  give  any  service  that  can  be 
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given  by  private  individuals  or  organizations,  unless  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  some  new  department  or  extend  the  service  of  those  al- 
ready established  there  would  not  be  the  large  increase  in  paternal 
government  that  we  have  had,  nor  any  such  expanded  expenditure  as 
during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  issue  bonds  for  some  new  public  improve- 
ment or  extension  of  public  service,  the  "average  citizen"  does  not 
consider  that  it  has  much  to  do  with  his  welfare,  but  it  has  a  wide- 
spread influence  on  his  Nation,  State  or  Community  aside  from  any 
small  sum  it  takes  from  his  earnings.  Our  relations  are  so  interwoven 
in  these  days  of  advance  civilization  that  the  prosperity  of  others  ma- 
terially influences  the  welfare  of  each  and  every  one  of  us.  This  is  being 
forcibly  impressed  upon  our  minds  in  these  days  of  depression  and  it 
is  hoped  it  will  find  lodgment  there:  that  we  may  recognize  our  respons- 
sibility  and  duty  to  carefully  scrutinize  any  proposal  that  will  increase 
cost  of  government.  This  is  particularly  true  of  State  and  Municipal 
expenditures.  When  protesting  against  high  taxation  most  persons 
refer  to  the  National  Government,  but  the  percentage  of  National 
expenditure  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  total,  more  than  two-thirds 
are  State  and  Local.  The  old  adage  "Economy  begins  at  home "  is  true 
of  taxation. 

When  we  consider  per  capita  tax,  we  are  likely  to  be  misled  and  think 
the  majority  of  our  citizens  pay  something  approximating  that  amount, 
say  $110.00  per  annum  as  given  for  1931,  or  for  $440.00  per  annum 
for  a  family  of  four,  but,  as  most  all  our  taxes  are  ultimately  paid  by 
the  consumer,  it  is  manifest  that  the  large  majority  of  our  citizens  pay 
very  much  more  than  this  average,  while  those  of  great  wealth  pay  very 
much  less  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay,  but  ability  to  pay  is 
not  a  fair  method  of  taxation.  "Soak  the  rich  "  is  a  demand  that  is  very 
difficult  to  satisfy.  Under  the  ability  to  pay  theory  of  taxation  every 
sort  of  method  from  torture  to  persuasion  has  been  tried  during  the 
past  two  thousand  years  and  without  success.  Neither  should  it  be 
done,  for  that  which  a  man  honestly  earned  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor 
should  not  be  taken  by  government  so  long  as  there  exists  a  fund  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  public  and  should  be  used  for  governmental 
purposes. 

The  fund  referred  to  is  the  land  value  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  created  by  any  individual:  it  belongs  to  the  people  and  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  government  to  collect  it.  There  would  be  little  need  for 
any  other  form  of  taxation  as  the  annual  ground  rent  amounts  to  thir- 
teen and  a  half  billion  dollars,  considerably  more  than  the  cost  of  Na- 
tional, State  and  Local  Government  in  anything  approaching  normal 
conditions. 

It  would  take  nothing  from  those  who  produce  goods  or  furnish 
service  to  their  fellowmen.  It  would  be  taken  only  from  those  who  now 
give  us  the  privilege  of  staying  on  God's  earth  and  using  its  resources 
to  satisfy  our  human  desires.  Furthermore,  it  would  open  up  for  use 
a  vast  amount  of  land  now  held  by  speculators  awaiting  the  increase 
in  value  that  comes  as  a  result  of  the  industry  and  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion, thus  solving  the  unemployment  problem.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
land  within  our  cities  is  either  unused  or  unimproved.  A  tax  that  would 
make  it  unprofitable  to  hold  for  speculative  purposes  would  bring  it 
into  use. 

It  would  so  simplify  taxation  that  every  man  could  know  who  and 
what  was  paying  the  cost  of  government,  something  impossible  to 
determine  under  the  heterogeneous  variations  of  the  present  tax  system. 

— FRANK  H.  HOWE  in  Bulletin  of  the  Ornamental  Iron,  Bronze, 
and  Wire  Manufacturers  for  November. 

E  think  of  modern  industry  in  terms  of  huge  manu- 
facturing  plants,  but  the  average  factory  in  the 
United  States  employs  only  42  persons.  The  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  tells  us  that  this  is  only  seven  more  than  the 
average  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  small  factory  may 
be  passing,  but  it  is  taking  its  time  about  it. — NEWS  NOTE. 


Successors  to  Malthus 

ONLY  about  a  century  and  a  third  has  passed  since  Malthus,  the 
English  economist,  wrote  his  "  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Popula- 
tion." That  essay  was  destined  for  a  hundred  years  to  bedevil  and  mis- 
lead economists  and  statesmen  and  serve  as  a  cloak  for  evil  thinking 
and  wicked  practices.  The  author's  thesis  was  that  while  population 
tends  to  increase  at  a  geometrical  ratio,  the  production  of  food  can 
increase  at  only  an  arithmetical  ratio.  Therefore,  because  of  the 
growth  of  population  beyond  its  power  to  feed  itself,  hunger  and  poverty 
were  the  inescapable  lot  of  multitudes  of  humanity.  And  the  salva- 
tion of  the  race  from  ultimate  extinction  lay  in  the  very  evils,  such  as 
war  and  pestilence,  which  most  oppressed  it.  Only  by  such  means 
could  the  pressure  of  population  on  subsistence  be  held  within  bounds. 

A  hundred  years  later  Henry  George  wrote  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
which  was  to  become  equally  famous  with  the  Malthusian  essay.  In  it, 
with  sound  and  brilliant  reasoning,  abundantly  fortified,  he  effectively 
knocked  the  skids  from  under  the  pernicious  theory  of  the  British 
economist.  Since  then  the  progress  of  events  has  conclusively  sus- 
tained George,  and  proved  the  Malthusian  doctrine  to  be  but  one 
of  the  numerous  and  costly  errors  of  which  great  thinkers  are  capable. 

Now  other  great  or  near-great  thinkers — the  technocrats — are 
assailing  us  with  their  gospel  of  gloom.  It  isn't  a  new  gospel.  Indeed 
it  is  centuries  old.  The  machine  is  putting  man  out  of  business.  It 
means  immense  production  with  no  mass-earning  power  to  consume 
and  enjoy  the  product.  For  how  can  the  man  made  jobless  by  the 
machine  buy?  Ultimate  starvation  is  the  destined  common  lot, 
therefore,  in  the  midst  of  a  fantastic  over-plenty.  Unless,  that  is, 
we  demolish  the  present  system  and  substitute  for  it — -the  technocrats 
know  not  what. 

*  *     * 

The  trouble  with  the  theory  was  the  trouble  with  Malthus'  theory. 
It  does  not  mesh  with  the  facts.  As  Prof.  James  E.  Thomas  writes, 
in  Nation's  Business:  "That  the  machine  'throws  men  out  of  work' 
is  one  of  those '  perfectly  self-evident  propositions'  which  does  not  happen 
to  be  true." 

Prof.  Thomas  turns  to  England,  "where  the  figures  have  been  care- 
fully recorded  for  more  than  a  hundred  years."  Arkwright  invented 
the  first  spinning  machine  in  1769.  By  1855  that  machine  was  doing 
the  work  of  700  men,  "  throwing  699  out  of  work."  But  in  1856,  379,000 
men  were  employed  in  the  British  textile  industry,  as  compared  with 
only  218,000  in  1835.  By  1914  the  number  had  grown  to  689,000. 
While  population  was  doubling  the  number  of  workers  in  this  machine 
industry  was  trebling.  In  the  engineering  trades  the  number  of  work- 
ers increased  250  per  cent  in  40  years.  In  the  printing  trades,  in  40 
years,  the  number  of  employed  increased  from  80,000  to  224,000.  In 
all  industry  in  England,  between  1881  and  1911,  employment  increased 
48  per  cent  while  population  increased  but  38  per  cent.  And 
Thomas  comments: 

"Of  course  the  fact  is  that  but  for  the  machine,  England's  popu 
tion  could  not  have  increased  at  that  rate.     The  country  could 
possibly  have  supported  them.  Starvation,   or  peasant  standards  of 
living  for  all,  is  the  alternative  of  the  machine." 

In  the  United  States  it  is  the  same  story.  Between  1920  and  1928 
machines  displaced  the  labor  of  1,957,000  employes,  including  800.00C 
agricultural  workers.  But  in  the  same  period,  in  new  trades  and 
professions,  it  provided  work  for  2,527,000  persons  directly,  and  foi 
something  like  2,000,000  more  indirectly. 

Our  census  figures  show  that  in  1914,  out  of  each  1,000  of  our 
lation,  80.4  workers  were  employed  in  manufacturing  industries. 
1929  the  figure  was  83.9.     In  manufacturing,  mining   and   mechank 
employment  the  percentage  was  15.6  in  1880;    29.1  in  1900;    30.9 

1930. 

*  *     * 

In  general,  until  the  dislocation  growing  out  of    the  war   and 


eased 
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maladjustments  overwhelmed  us,  there  was,  in  this  machine  age,  a 
steadily  increasing  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  gainful 
employment.  At  the  same  time  the  wages  of  employment,  and  the 
dard  of  living,  had  improved  in  even  greater  proportion, 
'eanwhile,  mankind  does  not  live  and  operate  through  the  machine 
alone.  As  the  Detroit  News  remarks: 

"In  spite  of  our  control  of  energy,  we  can't  make  cattle  and  hogs 
grow  faster  into  beef  and  pork;  with  30  horsepower  we  can't  make 
deliveries  very  much  faster  than  with  one  horse;  and  the  machine 
has  not  yet  been  invented  that  will  write  an  encyclopedia,  or  even  a 
good  book;  or  compose  a  symphony;  or  paint  a  first-rate  picture; 
or  teach  in  the  schools;  or  run  a  bank;  or  perform  millions  of  services 
that  still  demand  one-brain  power." 

We  have  enough  problems  to  worry  about.  One  of  them  is  the  neces- 
sity of  a  readjustment  that  will  more  equitably  distribute  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  products  and  the  leisure  the  machine  makes  pos- 
sible. But  the  machine  itself,  its  production  of  more  goods  with  less 
labor,  need  not  be  one  of  our  troubles.  That  it  threatens  human 
happiness  is  as  fallacious  as  was  Dr.  Malthus'  idea  that  war  and  pesti- 
lence and  famine  were  needed  to  save  the  race. 

—Omaha  World-Herald. 

Railroad  Taxation 

A/TR.  C.  J.  LAVERY,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  has  written 
*•**•  the  following  letter  to  the  National  Transportion 
'mmittee  at  New  York: 


•i 

are  I 

« 


J  First  Requisite  to  Security,  and  Securities: 
nge  our  system  of  levying  taxes  from  the  earnings  of  some  of 
they  are  now  levied,  to  the  earnings  of  all  of  us — land  values. 
Taxation  of  railroads  increases  the  cost  of  the  services  that  they  sell 
the  whole  public  pays  in  higher  prices  for  goods  and  service, 
uying  Power  is  the  first  requisite  to  security.    Wages  and  interest 
are  the  source  of  buying  power.  When  wages  and  interest  are  consumed 
TAXES  and  RENT  and  HIGH  CHARGES  for  UTILITY  SERV- 
S  there  cannot  be  much  buying  power. 

AND  RENT  should  liquidate  TAXES;  NOT  WAGES  nor  IN- 
TEREST as  now  obtains.  It  should  be  good  business  to  shift  TAXES 
from  wages  and  interest,  where  they  always  limit  buying  power,  to 
land  values — RENT — where  they  would  stimulate  buying  power. 

Given  adequate  BUYING  POWER;  the  masses,  who  subsist  wholly 
on  wages  and  interest,  would  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  and  the  rail- 
roads busy.  There  would  be  no  "railroad  problem. "  There  would  be  no 
unemployment.  There  would  be  no  overproduction.  But  there  would 
be  security  and  railroad  securities  would  continue  to  be  safe  and  sane 
investments.  Think  it  over  gentlemen,  please. 

Now,  concerning  the  proposition  of  putting  the  programme  over: 
WHERE  THERE  IS  A  WILL,  THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  WAY.  I 
am  confident  that  every  one  of  you  gentlemen  are  anxious  to  do  what 
is  best  for  the  railroads  and  for  the  whole  country.  I  am  equally  con- 
fident that  if  you  recommend  the  shifting  of  taxes,  from  the  railroads 
and  all  other  industries  that  sell  equipment  and  goods  to  the  railroads, 
to  land  values,  IT  WILL  BE  DONE.  The  sooner,  the  better.  The 
present  Congress  should  be  importuned  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
remainder  of  your  report  may  come  later. 

I  feel  sure  that  neither  the  railroads  nor  the  people  need  the  services 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  it  must  cost  the  wage 
earners  of  the  country  a  lot  of  money,  reducing  BUYING  POWER 
in  like  ratio.  I  believe  the  Commission  should  be  abolished  but  the 
shifting  of  railroad  taxes  to  land  values  is  much  more  fundamental 
ind  urgent.  The  farmers  need  lower  freight  rates  badly.  The  rail- 
roads m-ccl  more  freight.  And  the  unemployed  need  more  freight  to 
landlc. 


Noren  Applies 

for  a  Carnegie  Medal 

This  is  an  application  for  a  medal  and  a  cash  reward  for 
an  act  of  mine  that  saved  no  less  than  500  people  from 
sudden  death. 

You  have  heard  the  awful  yammer  in  Pittsburgh  about 
high  taxes  and  knowing  taxes  are  unnecessary  nuisances 
I  got  Attorney  McNair,  who  is  Pittsburgh's  political 
economist,  to  come  to  Greenfield,  where  I  live,  to  explain 
why  taxes  are  unnecessary.  We  notified  all  of  the  5,000 
people  who  live  in  Greenfield  and  twenty  came  to  the 
meeting  which  shows  the  uprising  back  of  the  yammer  for 
lower  taxes.  The  speaker  satisfied  everybody  and  the  chair- 
man requested  a  vote  on  having  another  meeting  two  weeks 
later.  After  feeling  their  clothes  and  finding  their  purses 
and  watches  safe  they  all  raised  their  hands  to  signify 
they  would  attend  the  next  meeting. 

There  is  some  expense  involved  to  notify  so  many  people 
of  a  meeting  and  knowing  the  danger  of  asking  for  a  col- 
lection it  puzzled  us  what  to  do.  We  all  know  what 
happens  to  an  audience  when  some  one  cries  fire  and  at 
the  mention  of  money  some  one  would  start  a  rush  for  the 
doors  and  tramp  on  each  other,  others  would  be  shocked 
and  fall  dead  in  their  seats.  To  avoid  this  calamity  I 
printed  a  notice  on  the  circular  for  the  following  meeting, 
that  anyone  who  wished  to  assist  in  abolishing  taxes  could 
do  so  by  joining  the  Henry  George  Club  and  paying  dues 
of  a  dollar  a  year. 

Greenfield,  like  other  communities,  is  made  up  of  three 
classes  of  people,  the  generous,  the  brave  and  the  scotch. 
The  last  has  no  reference  to  the  people  of  Scotland  or  to 
those  who  came  from  there.  As  was  expected  after  the 
circular's  reference  to  dues  the  scotch  remained  at  home, 
the  generous  of  Greenfield  is  well  known  and  would  have 
been  at  the  meeting  but  he  happened  to  be  in  Atlantic 
City  at  the  time,  as  he  told  me  later.  The  brave  ones  all 
came  for  I  spoke  to  both  of  them.  Anyhow  brave  people 
do  not  produce  a  panic  or  get  shocked,  they  can  look  you 
straight  in  the  eye  and  say  no. 

I  assure  you,  Gentlemen  of  The  Carnegie  Hero  Commis- 
sion, that  none  but  my  own  self  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  notice  of  dues  in  the  circular  and  that  saving  the  five 
hundred  people  who  otherwise  would  have  been  at  the  meet- 
ing is  due  to  me  and  no  one  else.  Surely  saving  five  hundred 
from  death  in  panic  and  shock  deserves  all  I  ask. 

To  enable  me  to  continue  in  the  three-year  holiday 
jubilee  now  on  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  large  cash  reward 
for  if  I  don't  get  it  I  might  go  French,  as  our  mortgaged 
farmers  are  doing.  The  medal  I  want  so  that  future 
generations  will  know  I  was  a  hero. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  W.  NOREN. 
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The  Mad  Hatter  Again 

«  VI7HAT  is  a  bargaining  weapon?"  asked  Alice.  The 
VV  Hatter  answered:  "It  is  a  rod  in  pickle  for  the 
foreigner  to  remind  him  that  he  takes  our  goods  because 
they  are  the  best  on  the  market,  and  that  he  must  send 
the  goods  he  produces  to  some  other  country  that  needs 
them  more  than  we  do." 

"Has  the  foreigner  no  bargaining  weapon?"  asked  Alice. 

"Yes,  of  course  he  has,"  said  the  Hatter;  "that  is  why 
he  is  so  unsettled:  when  our  bargaining  weapon  gets  going 
the  foreigner  will  know  for  the  first  time  what  it  signifies 
to  have  a  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  Colonies  to  work 
for." 

"Does  the  bargaining  weapon  work  on  coal?"  asked 
Alice. 

"It  will  work  on  coal  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  said 
the  Hatter,  in  a  pensive  mood,  "but  at  the  moment  it 
will  not  work  in  France  nor  in  the  Irish  Free  State." 

"I  am  afraid  I  don't  understand,"  said  Alice. 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  the  Hatter,  "but  what  everybody 
is  supposed  to  understand  is  that  a  tariff  bargain  is  not 
like  any  other  bargain.  The  tariff  stops  the  foreign  goods 
from  coming  in;  and  the  bargaining  weapon  collects  the 
money  at  its  source." 

"I  have  heard,"  said  Alice,  "that  price  is  regulated  by 
supply  and  demand,  and  that  a  bargain  means — " 

"Take  another  cup  of  tea,"  said  the  Hatter,  "and  do 
try  to  get  into  your  precious  head  when  you  are  thinking 
of  tariffs  that  a  bargain  and  a  bargaining  weapon  are  two 
different  things." 

"I  am  willing  to  learn,"  said  Alice,  "but  please  make  it 
plain  and  simple." 

"It  has  something  to  do  with  the  unemployed,"  an- 
swered the  Hatter.  "A  bargain  means  you  get  goods 
cheap  because  nobody  wants  them  dear,  and  cheapness 
is  against  the  man  out  of  a  job:  bargaining  power  means 
revenue  for  the  State  and  work  for  all." 

"I  have  heard  it  said,"  Alice  ventured,  "that  Lord 
Snowden  knows  where  to  find  millions  of  pounds  for  the 
public  revenue  and  that  his  plan  would  also  bring  high 
wages  for  steady  men." 

"That's  just  it,"  said  the  Hatter,  "the  unemployed  have 
got  the  jumps  and  the  Communists  are  saying  that  the 
only  place  to  find  steady  men  is  in  a  waxwork." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  Alice,  "our  unemployed  are  very 
quiet  and  well-behaved,  and  Parliament  did  pass  the  Snow- 
den  Bill  to  burst  the  land  monopoly." 

"It  is  beyond  peradventure  a  back  number,"  said  the 
Hatter.  "The  land  question  is  only  one  idea,  a  phase  of 
narrow  nationalism.  The  trouble  is  international,  and 
what  is  wanted  is  world-planning  on  a  large  scale." 

"Everybody  knows  Denmark  has  Land  Value  Taxes," 
said  Alice,  "and  they  have  so  much  food  that  after  supply- 
ing their  own  needs  they  can  send  us  tons  and  tons  of  bacon, 
eggs  and  butter." 


"Yes,"  said  the  Hatter,  "and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  we  have  to  tackle;  Denmark  sells  us  mil- 
lions of  pounds'  worth  of  food  and  buys  nothing  from  us 
in  return,  or  very  little;  we  pay  them  in  cheques  which 
they  cash  in  Germany.  We  take  their  goods  and  they 
take  our  money." 

"What  do  the  Germans  do  with  the  cheques?"  Alice 
asked. 

"Send  them  to  the  United  States,"  said  the  Hatter, 
and  they  just  say:  'It's  your  gold  we  want." 

"Has  the  gold  made  them  happy  and  contented?"  Alice 
asked. 

"That  was  the  intention,"  said  the  Hatter,  "but  they 
lost  revenue  in  closing  the  saloons,  and  boot-legging  is 
still  an  infant  industry." 

"I  have  heard,"  said  Alice,  "that  it  is  goods  for  goods 
and  that  cheques  and  money  merely  allow  people  to  say 
where  they  want  their  supplies  to  be  delivered." 

"That  is  a  practice,"  said  the  Hatter,  "that  worked 
well  enough  in  the  past,  but  please  don't  forget  the  Great 
War.  After  this  bloody  fight  for  peace  on  earth  we  had 
to  make  a  land  fit  for  heroes  to  dwell  in.  This  required 
much  money  to  peg  out  the  new  claims  for  the  heroes. 
In  the  process  the  fiscal  policy  came  to  a  standstill.  Free 
Trade  could  finance  the  war,  but  the  peace  treaty  finis 
it.  It  is  now  in  the  shame  corner.  We  must  look  to 
selves  or  we'll  go  under." 

"But  you  have  just  told  me,"  said  Alice,  "the  probli 
is  international,  and — 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Hatter,  "it  is  international  when 
the  wind  blows  in  that  direction,  but  it  is  a  home  affair 
when  you  come  to  pay  the  rent.  It  is  a  two-sided  problem 
and  the  side  you  take  in  any  argument  depends  entirely 
upon  what  you  want  to  prove;  it  is  this  that  makes  the 
task  of  the  Downing  Street  chiefs  at  Ottawa  so  tiresome 
they  must  have  this  two-sided  matter  constantly  befon 
them,  or  they  are  lost;  it  must  come  to  an  end  some  day.'  j 
"What  must  come  to  and  end?"  Alice  asked. 
"Dumping,"  said  the  Hatter.  "To  save  the  situat 
everybody  must  stay  at  home  and  buy  in  the  dea 
market. " 

"People  want  plenty  of  goods  for  their  money," 
Alice;  "they  are  not  just  so  foolish — 

"Of  course  not,"  the  Hatter  exclaimed;  "you  have 
me  wrong;  the  idea  of  making  things  dear  is  to  keep 
home  fires  burning;  goods  must  come  dear  or  the  gc 
standard  will  never  return." 

"There  must  be  something  in  the  Land  Value  question 
said  Alice.     "Manchester  wants  it,  and  I  have  heard 
said   that  what   Manchester  wants   today,    England 
want   tomorrow." 

"That  was  right  enough  in  the  days  before  the  wa 
said  the  Hatter,  "but  England  is  out  of  it  this  time;  it 
a  world  depression:  besides,  we  don't  want  much   la 
now;    it's   factories   that   are   important,  and  under 
Tariff  they  are  coming  overseas  in  boatloads.    Buy  Brit 
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neans  rural  regeneration  and  no  more  ribbon  building." 
"Too  many  factories  will  make  goods  cheap,"  said  Alice, 
'and  you  have  just  said  that  we  cannot  have  prosperity 
inless  goods  are  dear." 

"There  you  are  again,"  said  the  Hatter,  "you  will  look 
it  these  questions  as  you  see  them.  In  this  place  we  always 
ook  at  questions  as  other  people  see  them;  that  is  a  lesson 
'ou  have  got  to. learn  if  you  stay  with  us. " 

"If  we  all  buy  British  and  nobody  buys  foreign,  how 
an  we  improve  our  export  trade?"  asked  Alice. 

"We  don't  want  to  improve  it,"  said  the  Hatter,  "we 
vant  to  make  it  hard  to  get  at  so  that  we  can  take  in  the 
memployed.  It's  this  way:  if  a  Manchester  man  trades 
vith  a  man  in  Ottawa  there  are  two  profits,  but  if  the  trade 
[  s  between  a  Bristol  man  and  a  New  York  man  there  is 
inly  one  profit.  Buy  British  means  two  and  two  make 
our,  two  for  you  two — the  March  Hare  and  yourself— 
ind  two  for  me,  too.  To  buy  foreign  only  means  that  one 
md  one  make  two:  We  are  taking  no  chances." 

"Is  there  nothing  to  come  out  of  the  Conference  at 
Ottawa?"  Alice  asked. 

"I  like  it  not, "  said  the  Hatter,  "it  has  a  lean  and  hungry 
ook.  Besides,  it  is  what  you  put  into  such  cartels  that  is 
mportant.  Our  men  had  nothing  to  put  in  it  but  Repara- 
ions,  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  word  came  from  Geneva 
hat  they  had  winked  out:  It's  a  sad  story  and  the  half 
never  be  told. " 

here  is  the  gold  standard  now?"  asked  Alice, 
hat's  the  mystery  of  the  moment,"  said  the  Hatter, 
e  is  a  great  dispute  as  to  its  whereabouts;  some  say 
never  was  no  such  thing,  that  it  was  sterling  that 
:ounted  all  the  time;  that  one  gold  sovereign  was  equal  to 
wenty  shillings,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  twenty  shillings 
vas  equal  to  one  gold  sovereign;  the  Bank  of  England 
>ut  it  across  with  one,  or  two  scraps  of  paper;  others  say 
I  he  gold  standard  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
I  .nd  that  it  ought  to  stay  there.     In  any  case  the  experts 
|  .re  working  overtime  at  it  with  gunboats  and  submarines 
tanding  to  attention." 

Alice  was  puzzled  and  could  only  think  to  say  in  a  com- 
lassionate  voice:  "You  look  very  tired." 

"Wrong  again,"  said  the  Hatter,  taking  a  long  breath: 
'it's  the  subject  that's  tired,  and  small  wonder;  it  has  been 
lard  pressed  these  past  ten  years." 

"Well,  I  declare,"  murmured  Alice,  "I  never,  in  all 
ny  life,  heard  anyone  talk  of  a  subject  being  tired." 

"You  have  a  lot  to. learn,"  said  the  Hatter,  "there  are 
my  number  of  tired  subjects  going  west  every  day  because 
hey  can't  stand  the  racket." 

"The  Cheshire  Cat  sent  me  here,"  said  Alice,  "and  I 
:annot  think  what  for. " 

"You  were  the  more  deceived,"  said  the  Hatter;  "it 
.night  have  made  all  the  difference  if  you  had  been  sent 
iere  by  the  Whittington's  Cat.  This  Cat  dreamed  a  dream 
md  in  the  morning;  left  its  adopted  City  of  San  Francisco 


for  distant  shores  where  rats  were  plentiful  and  cats  were 
few,  returning  home  with  bags  of  gold." 

"What  happened  to  the  gold?"  asked  Alice. 

"They  made  a  Golden  Gate  for  the  city,"  said  the 
Hatter,  "with  some  of  it,  and  handed  the  remainder  to 
the  Real  Estate  Market.  They  monkeyed  about  with  it 
on  the  instalment  system  and  finally  got  caught  up  in  an 
earthquake  at  Florida:  and  that's  why  the  United  States 
drifted  into  the  economic  blizzard.  You  can  read  all  about 
this  in  a  book:  It  makes  your  Cheshire  Cat  look  like  30 
cents." 

"Oh,  dear  me,"  said  Alice,  "can't  we  do  something 
now  to  make  things  better  for  everybody?" 

"All  the  mischeif  comes,"  said  the  Hatter,  "by  people 
who  will  do  something  and  whatever  they  do  is  sure  to 
make  things  worse;  they  sell  the  bearskin  before  they  catch 
the  bear,  and  when  the  bear  is  caught  they  sell  his  skin 
again:  This  is  called  high  finance,  and  big  business.  It  is 
not  understood  by  many,  but  the  High  Lights  in  science 
say  it's  all  in  the  evolution,  and  the  rule  of  the  road  there 
is  'Wait  for  the  Wagon.'" 

"It's  all  very  astonishing,"  said  Alice,  "and  it  is  not 
easy  making  up  one's  mind. " 

"Don't  try,"  said  the  Hatter;  "have  some  more  tea- 
China,  Indian  or  Russian?" — JOHN  PAUL. 

Walk  of  Fame,  Rollins  College 

A  STONE  FROM  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE  TO 
BE  PLACED  IN  THE  WALK 

PHE  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America  is  making 
-••  arrangements  with  President  Hamilton  Holt  of  Rol- 
lins College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  for  the  presentation  of 
a  stone  taken  from  the  birthplace  of  Henry  George  located 
on  the  east  side  of  Tenth  Street,  south  of  Pine,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  The  Walk  of  Fame  at  Rollins  College  is  made 
up  of  stepping  stones  taken  from  the  birthplace  of  famous 
men  throughout  the  world.  It  is  fitting  that  the  Walk 
should  contain  a  stone  from  the  birthplace  of  Henry 
George. 

A  stone  taken  from  the  Union  Square  Hotel  where  Henry 
George  died  was  presented  by  a  student  of  Rollins  College 
last  year,  but  no  special  ceremonies  were  held  on  that 
occasion . 

The  stone  taken  from  the  birthplace  of  Henry  George 
will  have  inscribed  upon  it: 

BIRTHPLACE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE,  PHILADELPHIA 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  presentation  ceremonies  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  February  of  this  year.  Friends  of 
Henry  George  will  be  invited  to  attend  this  ceremony. 
An  announcement  of  the  programme  and  the  exact  date 
of  the  ceremonies  will  be  sent  out  by  the  Henry  George 
Foundation.  Anyone  interested  will  be  able  to  get  infor- 
mation by  addressing  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of 
America,  Mr.  Percy  R.  Williams,  Secretary,  238  Fourth 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Alfred  Bishop  Mason  Passes 

ALFRED  BISHOP  MASON  is  dead  in  Florence,  Italy, 
where  he  has  lived  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  en- 
gaged almost  to  the  very  last  in  literary  work.  His  most 
recent  work  was  "Horace  Walpole's  England."  As  late  as 
1929  a  novel  appeared  from  his  pen,  "A  Duchess  and  Her 
Daughters." 

Twenty  years  ago  he  turned  to  the  writing  of  juvenile 
fiction,  and  his  stories  had  a  wide  vogue  among  the  young. 
Before  the  appearance  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  he  had 
written  a  "Primer  of  Political  Economy"  which  showed  the 
the  trend  of  his  thought  that  made  him  a  ready  converet  to 
the  teachngs  of  "Progress  and  Poverty, "  the  doctrines  of 
which  he  eagerly  embraced. 

The  Herald  Tribune  of  this  city  says  of  him:  "He 
crowded  several  careers  into  his  life.  He  was  a  corporation 
lawyer,  a  railroad  president,  an  editorial  writer,  and  a  trans- 
lator of  books  on  economics  and  constitutional  law." 

He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Provident 
Loan  Association. 

A  busy  and  useful  life  is  closed.  Those  who  knew  Mr. 
Mason,  and  they  included  most  of  the  Henry  George  men 
and  women  in  this  locality,  will  recall  his  charming  per- 
sonality, his  graceful  faculty  of  speechmaking,  and  his 
courtly  manners.  He  was  a  marked  man  in  any  company, 
and  carried  his  years  with  amazing  ease,  as  those  present 
at  the  dinner  given  in  his  honor  on  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  about  two  years  ago  will  recall. 

He  was  president  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  for 
several  terms.  Born  in  1851  he  had  seen  much,  written 
much  and  met  many  distinguished  people.  He  was  the 
son  of  R.  B.  Mason,  once  mayor  of  Chicago,  and  was  a 
descendent  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  and  Captain  Levi  Mason,  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary army. 

Dare  Not  Repeal  It 

(A.  W.  MADSEN,  in  Letter  to  the  Memphis  Conference) 

NEVER  in  the  history  of  our  movement  have  we  had 
such  a  responsibility  to  shoulder  or  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  new  advances  placed  at  our  feet.  It  is  an  op- 
portunity to  use,  with  the  assistance  of  all  who  will  make 
common  cause  with  us.  It  is  ours  to  organize  and  rally 
again  the  powerful  sentiment  that  exists  in  this  country 
for  the  land  value  policy,  a  sentiment  created  by  years  of 
persistent  endeavor,  its  influence  proved  in  the  three  great 
parliamentary  victories  of  1906,  1910  and  1931  and  in  the 
demand  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  British  municipalities 
for  legislation  to  take  public  revenue  from  the  public  value 
of  land. 

If  the  sentiment  for  the  Land  Value  Policy  did  not  exist 
in  the  constituencies,  if  it  did  not  have  a  dominating  place 
in  the  programmes  of  both  Labor  and  Liberal  parties,  no 


such  victory  as  that  in  1931  would  have  been  possible. 
Even  now,  the  worst  that  our  National  Government  dare 
do  in  compliance  to  Tory  hostility  is  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Land  Value  Tax  measure  embodied  in  the  Fin- 
ance Act  of  last  year. 

To  have  repealed  the  Land  Value  Tax  Act  would  have 
broken  up  the  National  Government,  as  responsible  Min- 
isters have  freely  admitted.  Repeal  would  have  aroused 
the  same  "seven  devils"  as  were  feared  by  the  Conser- 
vative leader,  Mr.  Baldwin,  when  his  party  in  1917  wantd 
to  destroy  the  1910  Finance  Act;  and  Mr.  Baldwin  the 
Conservative  leader,  refused  for  the  same  reason  to  per- 
mit the  repeal  of  the  1931  Finance  Act.  He  knows  what 
it  means  to  antagonize  the  sentiment  for  Land  Value 
Taxation.  The  1931  legislation  stands  on  the  Statute  Book 
to  be  put  into  force  and  extended  as  soon  as  the  present 
administration  gives  place  to  one  more  progressive.  The 
day  of  change  may  not  be  far  distant,  if  recent  by-elections 
registering  an  immense  turnover  of  votes  against  the  Gov-! 
ernment,  are  any  criterion.  The  reaction  against  protec-] 
tion  has  set  in. 


George  L.  Record's  Convicti< 

(From  a  Letter  to  the  Memphis  Conference} 

IN  my  judgment  a  great  reform  cannot  be  predica 
upon  financial  advantages.  It  must  be  founded  upon 
an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  average  man .  What- 
ever advantages  can  be  shown  were  justified,  and  it  i; 
shrewd  policy  to  show,  but  stripped  of  all  verbiage  whal 
we  really  propose  to  do  is  to  confiscate  the  value  of  th< 
land  which  the  land-owner  owns,  for  which  he  has  paic 
money.  If  we  ever  reach  the  political  stage  the  land-own 
ers  will  organize  against  us,  and  we  will  have  a  fierce  battlt 
over  this  point,  which  does  not  now  come  up  in  our  dis 
cussion  in  any  practical  way;  but  if  you  appeal  to  a  man' 
moral  sense  you  are  on  solid  ground,  and  our  appeal  01 
that  side  is  powerful.  We  should  try  to  show  that  th' 
ownership  of  land  as  at  present  defined,  involving  th 
power  to  hold  land  out  of  use  either  for  speculation  or  t 
sustain  monopoly,  is  a  privilege,  exactly  as  slavery  was 
and  that  the  effect  of  it  ultimately  will  be  to  destroy 
Republic.  We  should  use  Lincoln's  analysis  of  slav 
and  his  conclusion  that  slavery  would  have  to  be  abolished 
or  the  country  would  become  all  slave,  and  his  appeal  t 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community  for  the  right  of  the  slav 
to  eat  the  bread  which  he  had  earned  by  the  sweat  of  hi 
brow.  That  is  the  widest  and  strongest  appeal  we  cai 
make.  Jefferson  said,  "that  the  land  belongs  in  usufruc 
to  the  living,"  and  if  there  is  any  moral  truth  in  this  worl 
that  is  true. 

The  value  of  the  land  is  created  by  the  community  an 
belongs  to  the  community  by  every  moral  law  to  whic 
the  average  man  yields  consent.  At  this  particular  tim. 
we  should  stress  the  point  that  the  tremendous  rise  in  Ian 
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values  was  the  most  powerful  contributing  cause  of  our 
present  depression,  as  it  was  to  all  previous  depressions 
which  we  have  had,  and  that  it  will  create  in  due  time 
another  depression  after  the  deflation  of  land  values  re- 
sults in  a  new  temporary  wave  of  prosperity. 

Straight  Economics 

\T  7HILE  one  group  of  people  is  asserting  that  labor- 
*  *  saving  machinery  is  a  cause  of  depression,  another 
group  is  working  feverishly  on  the  invention  of  improved 
labor-saving  machinery  as  a  means  of  promoting  pros- 
perity. 

Would  it  help  or  hinder  prosperity  if  a  steel  or  wood 
house  should  be  designed  that  could  be  built  so  cheaply 
as  to  cut  the  price  of  a  workingman's  dwelling  in  half? 

Contracts  for  thousands  of  the  cheap  houses  would  be 
let  at  once.  Two  or  three  houses  would  be  constructed 
where  one  was  built  before.  More  labor  would  be  employed. 
More  people  would  get  houses.  All  would  be  better  off. 

One  group,  however,  would  profit  more  than  any  other. 
This  group  would  be  the  land  owners.  Land  owners  take 
a  slice  out  of  everything  that  facilitates  commerce  and 
ustry. 

ohn  Stuart  Mill,  the  great  English  economist,  was 
puzzled  by  the  phenomenon  that  the  lot  of  labor  was  not 
more  quickly  improved  by  the  use  of  machinery.  What 
he  failed  to  see  clearly  was  that  the  greater  share  of  the 
improvement  in  industrial  processes  goes  to  swell  economic 
rent,  or  the  value  of  land,  and  that  land  is  owned  by  a 
minority  of  the  population. 

Into  the  pockets  of  land  owners  is  drained  off  each  decade 
an  increasing  share  of  the  joint  product  of  labor  and  capital. 

Proposals  have  been  suggested  for  correcting  this  situa- 
tion, but  we  will  not  go  into  them  here.  We  merely  wish 
to  identify  that  labor-saving  machinery  and  other  devices 
of  efficiency  are  not  an  evil  but  an  unmixed  blessing. 

Not  a  living  soul  cares  to  scrap  any  labor-saving  device 
that  has  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  establish  its  value 
through  use.  The  advance  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  Bronze 
Age,  and  thence  to  the  Iron  Age,  was  comparable  to  this 
civilization's  advance  from  the  horse  to  the  automobile 
and  thence  to  the  airplane.  What  woman  would  care  to 
scrap  her  suction  sweeper,  electric  refrigerator,  washing 
machine  and  electric  iron,  returning  to  the  broom,  icebox, 
wash  board  and  flatiron  ?  To  ask  such  questions  is  to  answer 
them.  Equally  foolish  is  the  solemn  consideration  of  other 
labor-saving  machinery  as  a  cause  of  unemployment. 

What  we  should  determine  is  whether  the  rent  of  land 
takes  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  nation's  income.  A 
land  owner  collects  a  toll  for  the  use  of  something  he  did 
not  create.  He  simply  bought  the  privilege  of  collecting 
the  toll.  Society  may  some  day  decide  that  this  privilege 
is  too  great  a  burden  for  labor  and  industry  to  bear. 

— The  William  Feather  Magazine. 


Shaw  Gives  His  Case 

Away  as  Marx  Did 

A  LL  this  (exploitation)  would  have  been  avoided  if 
**  we  had  only  had  the  sense  and  foresight  to  insist  that 
the  land  should  remain  national  property,  that  all  rents 
should  be  used  for  public  purposes.  If  this  had  been  done 
there  need  have  been  no  slums,  no  ugly  mean  streets  and 
buildings,  nor  any  rates  and  taxes.  Everybody  would 
benefit  by  the  rent,  everybody  would  contribute  to  it  by 
work  and  no  idler  would  be  able  to  live  on  the  labor  of 
others. — BERNARD  SHAW  in  the  "Intelligent  Woman's 
Guide  to  Socialism." 

Too  True 

ESSIR,  not  10  years  ago  all  this  land  around  here 
sold  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre." 

And  what  does  it  sell  for  now?" 

Taxes." 

is  because  that  in  what  we  propose — the  securing  to  all 
men  of  equal  natural  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  and  the  removal  of  all  legal  restriction  on  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  those  powers — we  see  the  conforma- 
tion of  human  law  to  the  moral  law,  that  we  hold  with 
confidence  not  merely  that  this  is  the  sufficient  remedy 
for  all  the  evils  you  so  strikingly  portray,  but  that  it  is  the 
only  possible  remedy.  Nor  is  there  any  other. 

"The  Condition  of  Labor,"  Part  III. 

WHEN  in  all  trades  there  is  what  we  call  scarcity  of 
employment;  when,  everywhere,  labor  wastes,  while 
desire  is  unsatisfied,  must  not  the  obstacle  which  prevents 
labor  from  producing  the  wealth  it  needs,  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  industrial  structure?    That  foundation  is  land. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY. 
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•OVERNMENT  is  taxing  checks  when  people  think  it 
ought  to  be  checking  taxes. — Weston  Leader. 


Clear  Sighted 


T  N  a  speech  at  Stockholm  urging  closer  relations  between 
*•  nations,  the  Prince  said:  "Economic  nationalism  is 
of  no  use  in  the  present  world  depression.  The  only  remedy 
is  cooperation.  For  that  purpose  personal  contact  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  try  so 
energetically  to  persuade  British  youth  to  come  to  Sweden 
and  Swedes  to  visit  Britain." 

No  greater  or  more  authoritative  condemnation  of  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald's  Government  could  be 
made  than  this.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  is  heir  to 
the  Throne,  the  Prince  states  what  he  knows  to  be  true, 
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and  what  he  is  above  all  men  qualified  by  knowledge  and 
experience  to  say.  He  is  neither  politician  nor  diplomat. 
Because  he  so  effectively  damned  this  Government,  the 
Prince's  speech  was  meagerly  reported  in  the  tariff  press 
and  was  relegated  to  an  insignificant  position  on  a  back 
page.  Its  force  was  lost  on  the  Opposition  newspapers 
because  they  are  so  absorbed  in  beating  their  own  little  tin 
drums. — Commonweal,  London,  Eng. 

Note  to  Our  Readers 

THE  Single  Tax  colony  at  Gilpin's  Point,  Maryland, 
on  which  so  much  labor,  money  and  hope  have  been 
expended  for  years,  is  about  to  be  lost  by  inability  to  pay 
six  months'  mortgage  interest — sixty  dollars. 

Are  there  Single  Taxers  who  will  give  that  amount  in 
order  to  give  us  a  fighting  chance  for  another  six  months 
and  to  save  two  elderly  and  loyal  Single  Tax  workers — 
man  and  wife — from  losing  their  only  home  by  the  mort- 
gage foreclosure?  FRANK  STEPHENS. 

Arden,  Del. 

The  Effect  of  Free  Land 

HENRY  GEORGE  lived  at  a  time  when  the  great  empire  of  the 
west  called  on  the  dispossessed  of  all  the  world  to  make  a  home 
for  themselves  on  the  open  prairies  free  from  serfdom.  He  witnessed 
the  ignorant,  the  alien,  the  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Civil  war  rise  from 
their  poverty  to  comfort  by  the  mutual  help  of  one  man  for  another. 
They  converted  a  barren  desert  waste  into  the  golden  west.  They 
created  great  commonwealths.  All  this  he  had  seen  passing  under  his 
eyes.  And  he  had  noted  its  effect  on  men,  on  their  self-respect,  on  our 
democracy. 

Then,  as  his  century  drew  to  a  close,  he  saw  this  great  empire  pass- 
ing into  private  hands;  he  saw  it  cut  into  monster  feudal  estates;  he 
saw  men  crowded  back  into  the  cities,  there  to  compete  with  one  an- 
other for  a  livelihood  on  other  land  that  was  owned  merely  for  the  sake 
of  exacting  tribute  for  its  occupancy. 

FREDERICK  C.  HOWE  in  the  Christian  Century. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

LAWS  OF  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION  * 

The  publication  of  this  work  by  Prof.  Starcke  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  was  delayed  for  six  years  after  his  death  in  1926.  The 
style  is  pedantic  and  heavy  and  the  reading  of  the  book  is  not  made 
easier  by  translation  into  English. 

A  bibliography  of  thirteen  pages  and  list  of  about  125  articles 
and  books  by  the  same  author  (published  posthumously)  testify  to 
the  author's  industry  and  erudition. 

Prof.  Starcke  looks  favorably  upon  the  Georgian  philosophy  to 
which  he  devotes  two  chapters.  He  says,  (page  355) : 

"To  own  land  means  that  we  are  able  to  say  to  our  fellow  citizens: 
You  are  to  work,  while  I  am  going  to  consume  the  bread  you  are  pro- 
ducing. " 

The  book  is  highly  interesting  and  is  recommended  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  acquiring  a  foreign  viewpoint  of  the  economic  problem. 

B.  W.  B. 

*I,awi  of  Social  Evolution  and  Social  Ideals,  by  C.  N.  Starke.  Levin  Munks- 
guard  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

There  has  reached  us  a  new  edition  of  "The  Science  of  Political 
Economy,"  by  Henry  George,  published  by  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion, of  London,  at  the  moderate  price  of  2s  6<j,  well  bound  in  cloth. 
The  publishers  report  that  before  going  to  press  they  had  orders  for 
close  upon  2,000  copies.  It  does  look  as  if  they  were  supplying  a  much- 
felt  want. 

In  our  opinion  this  work  is  Henry  George's  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  economic  thought,  excepting,  of  course, "Progress  and  Poverty." 

"The  Science  of  Political  Economy"  is  divided  into  five  sections, 
each  a  link  in  a  chain  of  logical  analysis,  full  of  argument  and  illustra- 
tions that  strengthen  the  case  it  seeks  to  expound.  Whether  we  agree 
with  the  writer  or  not,  his  original  ideas  on  the  definition  of  wealth 
are  clearly  stated.  The  following  passage  indicates  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  this  work: 

"Of  all  the  sciences,  political  economy  is  that  which  to  civilized  men 
of  today  is  of  most  practical  importance.  It  is  the  science  to  which 
must  belong  the  solving  of  problems  that  at  the  close  of  a  century  of 
the  greatest  material  and  scientific  development  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
are  in  all  civilized  countries  clouding  the  horizon  of  the  future — the 
only  science  that  can  enable  our  civilization  to  escape  already  threaten- 
ing catastrophe.  Yet,  surpassing  in  its  practical  importance  as  poli- 
tical economy  is,  he  who  today  would  form  clear  and  sure  ideas  of  what 
it  really  reaches  must  form  them  for  himself. 

"To  define  a  word  is  to  mark  off  what  it  includes  from  what  it  does 
not  include — to  make  it  in  our  minds,  as  it  were,  clear  and  sharp  on 
its  edges — so  that  it  will  always  stand  for  the  same  thing  or  things, 
not  at  one  time  mean  more  and  at  another  time  less. 

"Thus,  beginning  at  the  beginnings,  let  us  consider  the  nature  and 
scope  of  political  economy,  that  we  may  see  its  origin  and  meaning, 
what  it  includes  and  what  it  does  not  include.  If  in  this  I  ask  the  reader 
to  go  with  me  deeper  than  writers  on  political  economy  usually  do, 
let  him  not  think  me  wandering  from  the  subject.  He  who  would  build 
a  towering  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  that  in  stress  and  strain  will 
stand  firm  and  plumb,  digs  for  its  foundation  to  solid  rock." 

The  two  chapters  on  Conscious  and  Unconscious  Co-operation 
together  with  the  chapters  on  The  Two  Sources  of  Value,  Value  from 
Production  and  Value  from  Obligation,  well  entitle  "The  Science  of 
Political  Economy"  to  a  hearing  from  every  student  of  social  problems 
and  certainly  to  a  place  in  every  public  library  throughout  the  land. 

Another  enlightening  contribution  that  the  book  makes  to  economic 
study  is  in  showing  that  the  so-called  Law  of  Diminishing  Return!: 
is  not  particular  to  agriculture  but  is  of  universal  application.  In  the' 
light  of  this  exposition  the  chapters  on  Time  and  Space  can  be  rea 
with  advantage. 

The  chapter  on  The  Breakdown  of  Scholastic  Political  Econon 
of  more  than  historical  interest.    Here  the  author  reveals  in  the  course 
of  his  examination  an  acquaintance  with  economic  writings  since 
time  of  Adam  Smith,  and  before  this  time,  that  makes  the  book  to 
one  of  no  small  standing.    In  almost  every  chapter  in  words  that  ne 
fail  the  thought,  the  student  is  helped  to  an  understanding  of  the  ! 
underlying  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

Correspondence 

A  CORRECTION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  wish  to  confess  an  error  that  appears  at  the  end  of  my  article 
March-April  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  on  Rent — Cost — Price. > 
The  error  does  not  effect  the  argument;  all  the  same  it  should  be  cor- 
rected. In  trying  to  show  that  rent  does  not  enter  into  price  (and  it: 
doesn't)  I  have  made  it  appear  that  a  man  works  seven  and  one-halli 
to  eleven  and  one-half  days  respectively  for  rent.  This  is  quite  wrong.] 
Rent  costs  nothing;  it  is  a  free  gift,  due  to  working  on  land  away  from. 
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the  margin.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Harris,  the  retiring  president  of 
the  N.  S.  W.  Henry  George  League,  for  drawing  my  attention  to  this 
inadvertency. 

Queensland,  Australia.  Edwin  I.  S.  Harding. 

THOSE  WHO  CREATE  DO  NOT  TAKE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  a  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  Perlmutterr  vs.  Greene,  259  N.  Y.  327,  where  Chief  Justice 
Pound  states: 

"The  State  creates  new  values  for  adjacent  owners  by  building  good 
roads." 

The  Judge  might  have  gone  still  further  and  said:  "which  new  value 
the  State  creates,  the  State  allows  the  private  individuals  to  take." 

New  York  City.  HARRY  WEMBERGER. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THE  Minden,  La.,  Herald  reprinted  in  full  the  address  of  J.  F.  Col- 
bert made  at  the  Memphis  conference.  This  address  also  appeared 
in  the  November-December  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

CHARLES  B.  M.  KNOWLES,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  writes:  "Your  paper 
is  a  great  source  of  inspiration  to  all  those  who  labor  for  the  cause  of 
real  freedom.  I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  great  work." 

WALDO  J.  WERNICKE,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  doing  a  lot  of  real  work. 
Letters  to  the  papers,  articles  in  the  Progressive  and  addresses  to  the 
school  teachers  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  activities  for  which  our  old 
friend  is  to  be  credited. 

MR.  Elwood  G.  LBWIS,  of  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Your 
paper  is  the  best  exponent  of  the  Single  Tax  that  I  have  ever  read. 
It  diversifies  its  contents  so  as  to  catch  the  interest  of  many  lines  of 
thought." 

OVER  2,000  copies  of  the  British  edition  of  Henry  George's  "Science 
of  Political  Economy,"  have  been  sold  by  the  United  Committee  of 
London.  And  in  twelve  months  they  have  sold  10,697  copies  of  books 
by  Henry  George  and  over  7,000  pamphlets. 

H.  F.  SARMAN,  of  Omaha,  has  a  vigorous  letter  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  in  opposition  to  the  sales  tax. 

HENRY  ELLERT,  of  Milk  River,  Alta,  Canada,  writes  us:    "If  Single 
Taxers  would  dwell  more  upon  what  true  capital  is  and  the  difference 
•  een  rent  and  interest  I  am  convinced  it  would  show  up  the  para- 
quicker  than  anything  else,"  with  which  pronouncement  we  wholly 


J.  E.  STEGNER,  of  Brincfield,  Mass.,  writes:  "I  have  been  reading 
:he  report  of  the  Hoover  Research  Committee.  Surely  they  need  one 
if  our  best  Single  Taxers  to  tell  them  something.  I  am  hoping  that 
perhaps  President  Roosevelt  may  propose  some  measure  of  land  value 
taxation  and  make  the  people  see  what  is  needed.  Is  it  too  much  to 
believe  that  such  a  thing  is  possible?" 

P.  J.  REILLY,  of  this  city,  writes:  "After  reading  The  Professor  and 
:he  Single  Tax  in  your  November-December  issue  I  believe  that  that 
fditorial  alone  is  worth  a  year's  subscription." 

W.  A.  WARREN  has  returned  to  this  country  from  his  engineering 
work  in  Russia  and  is  now  located  at  Beaver,  Pa.  He  writes:  "I  am 
i'ery  much  pleased  with  recent  numbers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM." 


CHARLES  G.  MERRELL,  of  Cincinnati,  addressed  the  Civic  Club 
of  that  city  on  December  19.  He  told  his  audience  that  ten  per  cent  of 
our  population  own  the  land.  When  by  a  logical  process  it  gets'to  be 
owned  by  one  per  cent  of  the  population  the  rest  of  us  can  be  considered 
slaves."  Mr.  Merrell  is  indefatigable  in  bringing  the  message  to  vari- 
ous audiences.  On  December  5  he  spoke  before  the  Literary  Club  of 
Cincinnati  on  the  subject  of  Democracy. 

HENRY  WARE  ALLEN  has  received  a  number  of  favorable  commenda- 
tion on  his  Henry  George  Calendar  recently  issued.  Among  those  who 
have  commented  on  it  are  such  well  known  Single  Taxers  as  Dr.  S. 
Solis  Cohen,  George  Hughes,  Carl  D.  Thompson,  William  A.  Black 
and  many  others.  This  work  can  be  secured  of  the  Schalkenbach 
Foundation  which  has  copies  for  sale.  Mr.  Allen  contemplates  a  second 
edition  and  desires  names  and  birthdays  from  those  whose  names  do 
not  appear  in  the  first  edition. 

QUEENSLAND  now  has  a  Single  Tax  paper,  Land  Values  and  Progress, 
published  at  Brisbane. 

ARVIN  R.  MATTESON,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "With  the  com- 
ing of  each  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  I  find  in  News  Notes  and 
Comments  some  stronger  argument  in  the  plainest  English  to  nail 
down  the  principle  for  which  the  journal  stands." 

W.  G.  STEWART,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  always  find  enlighten- 
ing matter  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  In  the  November-December  issue, 
for  instance,  Editor  Buttenheim's  truly  indicate  the  character  of  the 
side-tracking  objections  commonly  raised  (to  him,  not  by  him,  I  be- 
lieve). And  Irving  Fisher's  reprinted  article  on  the  Single  Tax  is  an- 
other astounding  out-pouring  of  professional  economics,  shamelessly 
evasive  of  formal  approval.  I  thought  better  of  him.  Hon.  Abe  D. 
Waldauer's  Plea  for  the  Enclave  as  a  way  of  accomplishing  something 
now  that  is  essential  to  later  political  accomplishments,  certainly 
merits  practical  consideration." 

HOWELL  CLOPTON  HARRIS  in  the  Macon,  Georgia,  Telegraph  gives 
a  formidable  array  of  eminent  names  of  men  in  all  walks  of  life  who  are 
supporters  of  the  land  value  tax,  or  who  are  Henry  George  men  by 
conviction.  It  is  an  impressive  list,  and  Mr.  Harris,  who  is  one  of  our 
indefatigable  letter  writers,  deserves  our  gratitude  for  his  persistent 
work.  Other  letters  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  Macon  Tele- 
graph evidence  the  rare  and  unusual  felicity  with  which  Mr.  Harris 
presents  our  doctrine  in  its  various  phases. 

IN  a  recent  volume  of  recollections  from  the  pen  of  Opie  Read, 
veteran  novelist  born  in  1852,  and  founder  of  the  Arkansas  Traveler, 
famous  for  its  humor,  occurs  the  following: 

"A  midnight  session  with  Henry  George,  the  mind  of  a  statesman 
and  the  humor  of  a  philosopher.  With  him  was  J.  H.  Bailey,  who  had 
recently  written  'The  Factors  of  Civilization,'  a  book  which  the 
author  in  flattery  of  himself  said  could  interest  only  a  few.  George 
pronounced  it  the  ablest  work  since  John  Stuart  Mill  put  down  his  pen." 

Mr.  Bailey  committed  suicide  two  days  after  this  conversation.  Who 
knows  of  him  or  of  the  work  which  Henry  George  praised  so  highly? 

COMMENTING  on  the  death  of  Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  W.  A.  Crone- 
berger,  of  Cleveland,  writes:  "Cleveland  has  lost  a  beloved  citizen, 
and  our  cause  a  tireless  worker." 

THE  death  of  F.  F.  Ingram  chronicled  in  a  recent  issue  recalls  the 
fact  that  this  veteran  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  was  the  father  of 
the  U.  S.  Parcel  Post  system,  accomplishing  it  almost  single  handed. 

DR.  T.  J.  Kelly,  of  Marathon,  Iowa,  takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
present  situation.  He  writes:  "  I  have  no  expectation  that  truth  which 
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Henry  George  made  clear  will  be  adopted  in  time  to  save  our  present 
civilization.  Man  is  not  yet  far  enough  from  the  jungle  to  allow  intel- 
ligence to  assume  its  proper  authority  as  the  final  arbiter  of  his  affairs. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  final  triumph  of  truth;  and  whenever  men 
are  fit  for  freedom  they  will  have  it.  All  good  wishes  for  the  strength- 
ening of  your  own  splendid  effort  in  the  greatest  cause  known  to  man. " 

AMERICAN  visitors  to  the  last  International  Land  Value  Conference 
at  Edinbourgh  will  remember  that  one  of  its  features  was  the  calling 
of  a  committee  of  those  present  of  Irish  birth.  The  Hon.  Charles 
O'Connor  Hennessy  presided  and  Mr.  John  O'Donnell  Derrick  was 
appointed  secretary.  A  manifest  was  drafted,  signed  and  posted  with 
suitable  literature  by  Mr.  Derrick  to  members  of  all  political  parties 
in  the  Dail  at  Dublin.  This  work  has  been  continued;  as  any  public 
man  in  the  Free  State  was  reported  by  any  person  as  showing  a  dis- 
position to  discuss  land  and  taxation  problems  he  was  sent  Henry 
George  literature.  This  work  is  going  on. 

A.  W.  FALVEY,  secretary  of  the  Omaha  Henry  George  Club,  has 
started  a  campaign  against  the  sales  tax  which  is  being  actively  urged 
from  many  quarters.  The  Omaha  club  started  with  a  dozen  members, 
is  forging  ahead  and  proposes  to  organize  for  real  work  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 


GORDON  L.  MACLAREN,  a  new  subscriber  from  Brookline,  Mass., 
writes:  "I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  neat  job  you  did  on  the 
inflation  theory  in  your  last  number.  I  hope  Borah  sees  it.  I  do  not 
believe  he  can  fail  to  appreciate  it." 

THE  death  of  Frank  D.  Larrabee,  at  Hollywood,  Calif.,  will  recall  the 
name  of  a  once  active  worker  for  the  cause.  He  was  known  to  have  tried 
more  cases  than  any  lawyer  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  He  was  born 
in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1856.  He  retired  from  the  practice  of  law 
in  1931  and  removed  to  Hollywood,  Calif.  He  was  a  great  orator  and 
an  effective  pleader  before  a  jury.  In  1931  he  visited  this  office. 

S.  B.  WELCOME,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  writes: 

"  I  was  much  interested  in  your  article  'The  Professor  and  the  Single 
Tax'  appearing  in  your  great  paper  for  November-December,  1932, 
page  206. 

"Nobody  but  a  top-notch  professor  of  economics  in  a  top-notch 
college  could  get  such  piffle  into  print,  thereby  giving  us  the  opportunity 
for  showing  up  his  incompetence  in  his  chosen  line." 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  T.  A.  McHenry, 
calls  Technocracy  "learned  twaddle."  William  N.  McNair  in  an  ad- 
dress in  Pittsburgh  called  it  "Communism  in  a  disguised  form."  Both 
characterizations  are  apt  enough. 


A  PETITION  is  being  circulated  by  Will  Atkinson  to  members  of  Con- 
gress for  the  imposition  of  a  federal  tax  on  land  values  of  one  billion 
dollars.  This  petition  is  accompanied  by  a  forceful  presentation  of 
conditions  and  an  argument  for  our  principles  that  should  not  fail  to 
open  the  eyes  of  our  public  men.  Mr.  Atkinson's  address  is  230  Second 
Street,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL  traveled  30,000  miles  in  1932  and  delivered 
324Jectures  to  audiences  aggregating  52,000  in  over  one  hundred  cities 
and  30  States  and  provinces  (Canada).  The  newspaper  publicity  secured 
is  estimated  to  have  multiplied  his  audiences  500  times. 

H.  ARNOLD  JACOBSON,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  supplies  us  with  this 
useful  suggestion:  "I  suggest  that  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  publish  one 
or  more  articles  outlining  the  Socialist  misconception  of  terms  and  bring 
out  the  urgency  for  a  popular  acceptance  of  correct  economic  under- 
standing before  the  public  becomes  too  imbued  with  phrases  that 
sound  fetching  and  logical  when  not  submitted  to  too  close  an  analysis. 
It  is  my  estimation  it  is  very  urgent  that  Single  Taxers  concentrate 
more  on  converting  Socialists  and  Communists  to  economic  precision." 

COPIES  of  the  Keller  Bill  introduced  some  years  ago  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  sent  out  by  Hon.  Edward  Polak  of  this 
city  to  175  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  He  has  also  petitioned 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  has  sent  copies 
of  the  Bill  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate.  This  Bill 
is  in  the  form  of  an  Excise  Tax  and  is  so  called  to  escape  the  provision 
against  a  direct  federal  tax.  Good  lawyers  say  it  is  constitutional.  A 
copy  of  this  Bill  for  the  taxation  of  land  values  has  been  sent  with  a 
letter  in  explanation  and  argument  to  President-elect  Roosevelt. 
Single  Taxers  who  wish  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Polak  in  this  work  may 
address  him  care  of  this  office. 

IN  John  Bull  of  January  7,  Viscount  Snowden  has  an  article  entitled 
"Tons  of  Money,"  in  which  he  reiterates  his  convictions  on  land  value 
taxation  and  free  trade.  He  says:  "By  strangling  the  land  taxes  the 
Chancellor  has  deprived  himself  of  one  fruitful  and  just  source  of 
revenue.  He  has  done  this  to  entrench  landowners  in  their  monopoly. 
They  are  to  continue  to  appropriate  socially-created  wealth,  while 
the  rest  of  the  community  are  to  bear  the  ever  increasing  taxes  on  the 
necessities  of  life." 


THE  Bergen  County,  N.  J.  Leader,  of  January  1,  gives  seven  pages 
to  a  list  of  mortgage  foreclosures  in  that  county. 


R.  W.  STIFFEY  has  an  excellent  letter  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
January  12,  in  which  he  asks  why  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
why  a  Department  of  Labor. 


, 


E.  H.  BOECK,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  addressed  an  open  letter  tc 
President-elect  Roosevelt  and  concludes  with  this  admonition: 

"You  have  a  great  opportunity.  Your  task  is  great,  and  you  wil 
need  the  association  in  this  great  service  of  those  who  know  theii 
'Progress  and  Poverty,'  for  in  no  other  way  is  the  solution  possible.' 

DR.  CHAS.  J.  LAVERY,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  who  is  forever  busy  ir  ; 
the  good  work,  has  a  letter  in  the  South  Dakota  Churchman,  of  De 
ber,  in  reply  to  an  editorial  appearing  in  that  paper. 

WE  have  received  a  reprint  of  the  article  in  the  Survey-Graf 
December,   1932,  by  Harold  S.   Buttenheim,  editor  of  the  Amer 
City,  "A  Pragmatic  Experiment  With  Taxes."  This  admirable 
tells  of  two  tax  systems  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  Island  of  Pragn 
in  1952.    Those  wanting  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  may  secure  one 
writing  to  Mr.  Buttenheim  at  44  Crescent  Road,  Madison,  N.  J. 

THERON  MCCAMPBELL,  Democratic  Assemblyman  from  Monmc 
County,  N.  J.,  would  end  all  general  property  taxes.  He  told  the  as 
bly  that  he  would  strive    unceasingly  for  the  complete  exemption 
all  improvements.    Mr.  McCampbell  is  stirring  the  legislature  of  wh 
he  is  a  member  to  some  real  thinking  on  the  subject. 

A  FINE  editorial  appears  in  the  Enterprise  of  Hartselle,  Ala.,  ur 
the  title  "Ownership  of  the  Source  of  Wealth,  not  Wealth,  that 
Menace  to  Civilization."    A  letter  from  S.  M.  Dinkins  appears  in 
same  issue. 

THE  death  on  December  10  of  Sir.  Joseph  Carruthers,  former  prer 
of  New  South  Wales,  recalls  the  fame  of  an  active  advocate  of 
value  taxation  who  while  in  office  did  much  to  advance  our  princip 
Twice  he  attended  Henry  George  Anniversary  gatherings.    At  one 
these  meetings  he  said  he  could  claim  to  have  done  something, 
tainly  one  great  step  forward  is  the  adoption  of  local  government  wh 
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'e  have  established  throughout  the  vast  area  of  New  South  Wales. 
lating  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land  has  been  established  as  the 
asis  of  local  self-government."  He  was  knighted  in  1908. 

COMMENTING  on  the  dictionary  definitions  of  "unearned  increment" 
.  W.  Schwander,  of  Houston,  Texas,  calls  attention  to  Webster's 
'ollege,  Home  and  Office  Dictionary,  which  intimates  that  Henry 
.eorge  originated  the  term.  Both  Webster's  New  International 
•ictionary  and  Funk  &  Wagnall's  give  fairly  correct  definitions  of 
unearned  increment." 


had  selected  for  publication  in  his  paper  and  that  it  had  come  from  the 
Pioneer,  an  Australian  paper.  E.  J.  Craigie,  of  Adelaide,  was  able  to 
verify  this  in  the  Adelaide  Public  Library.  The  author  was  the  late 
H.  G.  Taylor,  who  adopted  the  nom  de  plume,  "Twark  Main,"  not 
Mark  Twain.  This  settles  a  long  controversy.  John  Paul  writes:  "If 
Mark  Twain  had  seen  the  Single  Tax  philosophy  as  the  author  of 
'Archimedes'  saw  it,  this  would  have  been  one  more  turning  in  his 
writings  where  he  could  have  taught  the  lesson  in  his  own  inimitatble 
way  that  political  democracy  is  a  failure  and  must  remain  a  failure 
so  long  as  land  monopoly  prevails.  " 


THE  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  has  a  picture  of  our  old  friend  Francis 
/.  Maguire  who  has  just  attained  his  eighty-first  birthday.  The  same 
sue  of  the  paper  also  reports  the  address  of  William  McNair  before 
ie  Henry  George  Club  on  January  13. 

CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL  proposes  a  Tax  Relief  Association  of  America 
>  obtain  legislative  action  which  will  gradually  reduce  oppresive  taxes 
ow  imposed  on  industry  and  farms  and  balance  the  budgets  by  in- 
•easing  taxes  on  the  value  of  land.  Those  who  desire  fuller  informa- 
on  on  this  proposal  may  address  Mr.  Ingersoll  at  the  Manhattan 
.ngle  Tax  Club,  1182  Broadway,  New  York  City.  The  programme 

embodied  in  a  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Ingersoll. 

WE  have  received  the  second  edition  of  "The  Fundamental  Prin- 
ples  of  Economics,"  by  Charles  F.  Townsend  and  Walter  L.  Sinton. 

is  full  of  interesting  matter  and  was  reviewed  in  LAND  AND. FREEDOM 
i  its  first  appearance.  Articles  by  Thomas  Paine,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
.  Yancey  Cohen,  F.  Bastiat  and  others  appear  therein.  The  pam- 
ilet  consists  of  63  pages  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  propaganda, 
ir.  Sinton's  address  is  2951  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

IR  a  resolution  to  be  submitted  by  Senator  Pat  Harrison  the 
enate  will  summon  before  that  body  representatives  of  all 
of  thought  who  have  plans  to  restore  economic  stability.     It 
hoped  that  the  Henry  George  movement  will  be  represented 
this  hearing  and  we  have  the  thanks  of  Senator  Harrison  for  sug- 
sting  the  names  of  certain  persons  qualified  to  present  our  remedy 
r  the  economic  ills  that  beset  us. 

IN  the  Labor  Advocate  published  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  John  C.  Rose 
is  a  three  column  article  on  "The  Comparative  Study  of  Social 
iences."  He  examines  the  various  forms  of  taxat;on  and  discusses 
e  canons  of  taxation  admirably  and  thoroughly. 

THE  death  of  Louis  Parsons  was  announced  in  our  November- 
ecember  number.  He  died  November  17.  He  was  not  known  widely 
itside  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  to  the  activities  of  which 
was  singularly  devoted.  His  friendship  for  Mr.  James  R.  Brown  was  of 
ng  duration  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  generous  sup- 
'rtei-s,  working  unceasingly.  His  was  a  kindly,  modest  nature  and 
ose  who  knew  him  best  learned  to  love  him.  He  was  a  friend  of  this 
iper  for  many  years.  He  was  connected  with  the  Seaman  Brothers 
d  was  a  member  of  that  well  known  firm.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly 
r  the  work  he  did  in  his  unobtrusive  way. 

WE  must  now  definitely  abandon  the  presumption  that  Mark  Twain 
is  the  author  of  the  now  famous  classic,  "The  Story  of  Archimedes. " 
'e  were  careful  not  to  insist  upon  the  authenticity  of  this  article  des- 
te  the  belief  of  Dan  Beard.  With  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  style 
Mark  Twain,  and  with  perhaps  a  fuller  knowledge  of  his  writings, 
hn  Paul,  editor  of  Land  and  Liberty,  of  London,  was  skeptical  from 
e  start.  It  flashed  upon  Mr.  Paul  that  this  essay  was  one  which  he 


JOHN  T.  GIDDINGS,  of  East  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  aroused  much 
interest  in  his  community  by  the  suggestion  for  a  graded  tax  law. 
Really  his  is  a  proposal  to  raise  the  rate  on  land  up  to  the  full  annual 
value  as  determined  by  the  tax  assessors.  In  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Giddings  in  the  Record-Post  of  East  Providence  he  sets  forth  the  recom- 
mendations for  his  proposal. 

"DAD"  continues  his  contributions  to  The  Gateway,  the  local  paper 
of  Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  and  is  now  answering  the  arguments  of  an  opponent. 
This  has  developed  into  a  debate  in  which  "Dad"  has  no  difficulty 
in  holding  his  own.  This  publicity  in  local  papers  is  of  great  value  to 
the  cause  and  such  writers  as  our  Floral  Park  friend  are  very  much 
needed. 

THE  sudden  death  of  E.  E.  Soderstrom,  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  is  reported 
by  Henry  Ware  Allen.  He  had  been  a  Single  Taxer  for  many  years, 
as  well  as  a  subscriber  and  correspondent  of  this  pa  per.  Mr.  Allen  writes 
us:  "He  did  field  work  for  the  Single  Tax  in  Missouri  at  a  time  when 
the  speakers,  including  Mr.  Soderstrom,  were  threatened  with  mob 
violence  by  farmers  who  did  not  understand  our  ideas.  Mr.  Soderstrom 
has  kindly  come  to  my  office  on  Saturday  afternoons  to  read  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  and  other  Single  Tax  literature  to  me  since  I  became 
blind  and  this  has  been  greatly  appreciated.  He  was  a  well  educated 
man,  and  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Single  Tax. "  He  was 
sixty  years  old.  He  is  survived  by  three  brothers  and  a  sister.  A 
faithful  and  devoted  friend  of  the  movement  has  passed  to  his  reward. 

IN  the  Nation  and  New  Statesman  of  December  17,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Madsen  gives  his  version  of  an  incident  which  took  place  at  a  Free 
Trade  Luncheon  in  London.  Lord  Snowden  had  urged  free  traders  to 
link  up  free  Trade  with  the  taxation  of  land  values.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel, 
whose  curious  apostacy  from  his  former  beliefs  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  urged  free  traders  to  wotk  for  the  liberation  of  industry 
and  small  holdings.  Mr.  Madsen  interrupted  with  the  question:  "But 
not  for  the  taxation  of  land  values. "  Sir  Herbert  replied  that  he  was 
with  Lord  Snowden  on  the  question  but  it  was  a  matter  of  controversy. 
Oh,  these  politicians  ! 

MR.  GUNNAR  NAUMANN,  of  Nucla,  Col.,  writes:  "What  our  cause 
needs  at  this  time  is  more  advertising.  The  people  should  be  urged 
to  read  and  study  the  works  of  Henry  George,  and  to  learn  something 
about  his  philosophy.  It  seems  that  when  the  lawmakers  and  states- 
men and  the  beneficiaries  of  monopoly  cannot  find  any  fault  with  the 
Single  Tax,  or  are  not  able  to  argue  against  it,  they  simply  ignore  it 
and  try  as  much  as  posssible  to  evade  it  and  hide  it  away  from  the 
people." 

CORNELIUS  LEENHOUTS,  of  Milwaukee,  writes:  "It  seems  uphill 
work  to  feed  the  people  the  truth,  the  truth  which  you  and  others  make 
so  simple.  They  seem  to  want  something  complicated. " 

No  Taxes  in  every  issue  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  We  do  not 
see  how  any  one  can  read  it  and  still  remain  ignorant  of  the  real  remedy. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

TAKING  the  full  rent  of  land  for 
public  purposes  insures  the  fullest 
and  best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 
Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so;  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

HHERE  is  no  limit  to  the  number  and  kinds  of  suggested 

*•  cures  for  the  depression.   The  latest  is  that  of  Glen  H. 

Spence,  who  hails  from  Brooklyn,   N.   Y.      He  actually 

I  argued  it  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  at  Wash- 

I  ington.    He  would  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  from  land 

[to  the  machine.   The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  is  an  amateur 

I  newspaper  run  as  a  daily  in  that  locality,  says  "the  plan 

sounds  like  the  soul  of  simplicity. " 

MR.  SPENCE,  or  the  Eagle,  says:  "Every  explana- 
tion that  is  now  offered  for  the  depression  includes  the 
overproduction  due  to  the  over-efficiency  of  machinery  in 
the  list  of  major  causes.  "We  suppose  that  if  machines 
were  not  over-efficient,  but  just  reasonably  efficient,  the 
whole  matter  might  be  righted.  Just  how  to  make  them 
behave  is  Mr.  Spence's  job.  We  would  remind  him,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  authorities  who  are  competent  to 
speak  do  not  believe  that  overproduction  has  anything 
to  do  with  it,  but  rather  the  defects  in  the  methods  of  dis- 
tribution. 

A  CCORDING  to  the  rather  original  plan  of  Mr.  Spence 
•**•  a  machine  is  to  be  taxed  on  the  basis  of  the  man- 
power it  "displaces."  He  does  not  see  that  the  progress 
of  machinery  opens  up  other  avenues  of  employment  and 
makes  for  the  increase  of  demand  for  man  power  "A  per 
hour  tax  figure  would  be  set  for  every  type  of  machine. 
In  this  way  production  would  be  kept  down  and  prices 
would  rise,  thus  bringing  about  the  much  desired  infla- 
tion without  dangerous  tinkering  with  the  currency,  which 
recent  suggestions  of  inflation  schemes  include.  Manu- 
facturers could  thus  expand  their  business,"  continues  the 
Eagle,  in  describing  the  plan,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
increased  prices  would  not  reduce  consumption. 

do  not  know  Mr.  Spence,  but  we  would  say  that 
if  he  is  serious,  and  of  course  he  must  be,  his  plan  is 
,no  more  ridiculous  than  many  that  are  suggested.  Per- 
haps the  Eagle  in  giving  the  plan  a  kind  of  sanction  is  laugh- 
ing in  its  sleeve.  We  do  not  know.  But  we  do  know  this. 
We  know  that  the  workers  in  the  Lancashire  mills  rioted 
when  the  Arkwright  spinning  jenny  was  introduced  and 
the  arguments  used  were  those  of  our  Brooklyn  friend. 
jThey  had  rather  more  excuse  than  the  strange  Mr.  Spence, 


for  the  opportunities  for  elementary  education  are  greater 
today.  His  suggestion  appears  to  be  sort  a  of  Single  Tax 
on  machines  to  relieve  altogether  what  he  calls  "real 
estate.  "  So  perhaps  there  is  method  in  his  madness.  But 
think  of  a  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  listening  to  it  ! 


pHE  dislocation  of  our  banking  system  is  not  of  course 
•••  something  in  itself.  It  is  directly  consequent  on  the 
breaking  down  of  our  economic  system.  And  at  such 
times  there  always  follows  a  flood  of  theories  dealing  with 
the  money  question.  It  was  so  following  the  depression 
of  1893,  with  the  appearance  of  "Coin's  Financial  School," 
marked  by  its  extraordinary  circulation  and  the  curious 
political  phenomenon  of  Bryanism,  when  the  Nebraskan 
swept  a  national  convention  off  its  feet  with  the  cry  echoed 
from  coast  to  coast,  "You  shall  not  crucify  mankind  on  a 
cross  of  gold,"  when  he  should  have  known,  if  he  knew 
anything,  that  it  was  not  the  gold  standard  on  which  man- 
kind was  being  crucified,  but  something  quite  different. 
Poor  Bryan,  who  ended  his  career  by  attacks  on  a  curious 
theory  of  the  descent  of  man  from  the  monkey,  which  he 
thought  was  Darwinism  ! 

IT  is  strange  how  the  money  question,  so-called,  tempts 
•*•  so  many  really  good  minds  into  lunacy.  Herbert 
Spencer  thought  that  the  government  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  issuance  of  money,  beyond  stamping 
the  coinage  and  guaranteeing  its  weight  and  fineness. 
Henry  George,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  the  issuance 
of  money  as  purely  a  government  function.  Both  of  these 
theories  may  be  logically  defended  ;  either,  under  proper 
economic  conditions,  we  have  no  doubt,  may  be  made  to 
work.  But  between  them  lies  the  twilight  zone  of  a  hun- 
dred theories  of  money  that  are  nothing  less  than  fantastic, 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher's  india  rubber  dollar,  the  energy  unit 
of  the  Technocrats,  a  periodic  change  in  the  gold  content 
of  the  dollar,  together  with  schemes  of  inflation,  wide, 
varied  and  numberless  as  the  sands  of  the  shore. 

A  ND  no  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  these  people, 
**  apparently,  of  the  purely  subsidiary  nature  of  the 
money  question.  We  had  an  earthquake  recently  in  Cali- 
fornia, due,  as  the  seismologists  tell  us,  to  what  they  call 
a  "fault"  in  the  earth's  strata.  Suppose  it  were  possible 
to  get  down  below  earth's  surface,  remedy  the  "fault" 
and  make  the  foundations  secure.  We  need  then  no  longer 
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regulate  the  height  and  structure  of  buildings.  While  we 
can  do  nothing  like  this  in  the  geologic  field,  happily  in  the 
economic  field  we  may.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  dig  down, 
repair  the  "fault,"  and  make  the  foundations  secure.  Is 
not  the  analogy  a  perfect  one  ?  Then  all  economic  and 
financial  earthquakes,  whatever  our  system  of  money, 
or  banking,  will  not  occur,  or  if  they  should  may  be  easily 
met  and  overcome. 

TPHERE  is  no  better  guide  to  the  character  and  intelli- 
•*•  gence  of  a  people  than  its  newspapers.  What  do  they 
read,  what  is  their  daily  intellectual  pabulum  and  what  do 
the  newspapers  consider  it  mostly  to  their  profit  to  feature 
in  their  columns  ?  For  newspapers  are  commercial  enter- 
prises, more  so  indeed  than  they  were  in  the  days  when 
great  figures  like  Greeley,  Dana,  Raymond,  Watterson, 
were  able  to  attract  by  sheer  force  of  genius,  a  great  share 
of  popular  attention.  They  were  able  to  command  for 
what  they  had  to  say  an  influential,  almost  idolatrous 
audience.  In  this  there  were  certain  disadvantages,  it  is 
true,  but  it  made  the  great  editors  in  the  days  of  personal 
journalism  independent  of  the  counting  room.  They  were 
free  to  express  themselves. 

ALL  that  we  have  left  of  these  better  days  of  journalism 
are  a  score  or  more  columnists  of  reputation.  Of  these 
only  about  half  a  dozen  may  be  said  to  be  independent 
of  the  business  policy  of  their  papers.  Like  the  editorial 
writers  the  great  majority  of  them  are  obedient  servants 
of  the  counting  room.  They  dare  not  express  unpopular 
opinions;  they  dare  not  be  more  fundamental  than  their 
readers.  But  superficial  as  they  are  they  are  the  hope  of  a 
re-born  journalism.  There  is  a  saving  remnant  of  the 
American  people  to  whom  the  independent  personal  ele- 
ment appeals;  they  will  not  always  be  satisfied  with  the 
colorless  journalism  that  looks  only  to  circulation  and 
fears  to  offend.  Apathetic  and  uninspired  as  are  the  people 
generally  there  are  enough  of  them  to  welcome  a  journal 
that  shall  be  as  good  a  newspaper  as  the  New  York  Times 
and  which  unlike  the  Times  in  its  subservient  attitude  to 
privilege,  shall  blaze  the  pathway  to  a  better  society.  With 
a  Greeley  or  Watterson  it  will  not  lack  for  readers. 

A  FEW  papers  in  the  more  immediate  past  have  ap- 
**•  preached  the  great  ideal,  but  have  not  quite  achieved 
it.  The  New  York  World  and  the  New  York  Globe  are  in- 
stances in  point.  They  disappeared,  and  their  places  were 
taken  by  tabloids  with  their  almost  fabulous  circulation. 
The  decline  in 'the  character  of  our  newspapers  was  coinci- 
dent with  the  decline  of  popular  intelligence.  For  we  think 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  average  mentality  of 
today  is  below  that  of  thirty  years  ago.  And  the  reading 
matter  of  the  public,  especially  its  newspapers,  is  an  accurate 
index  of  this  decline.  And  all  this  is  inevitable  with  the 
concentration  of  wealth  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  With  the 
struggle  growing  more  and  more  intense,  what  the  people 


read  must  continue  to  deteroriate  and  the  intellectual  and 
moral  quality  of  our  journals,  despite  the  superficial  clever- 
ness of  editorial  writers  and  columnists,  be  accurately 
representative  of  this  decline. 

AND  here  we  want  to  bring  a  more  direct  accusation 
against  the  newspapers,  an  accusation  which  will 
not  be  denied  by  those  who  know  the  sources  from  which 
they  draw  their  sustenance.  If  the  truth  should  be  told 
it  would  be  startling.  A  list  of  the  real  owners  of  the  more 
influential  newspapers  would  read  like  the  "Who's  Who" 
of  a  Wall  Street  roster.  They  are  not  merely  influenced 
by  the  privileged  and  predatory  interests — they  are  owned 
by  them.  And  right  here  may  be  told  a  story,  well  authenti- 
cated. At  a  meeting  held  some  years  ago  by  a  group  of 
eminent  financiers  who  own  pretty  nearly  all  the  natural 
resources  and  railroads  of  the  country,  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed a  fear  of  socialism.  Another,  by  all  odds  the  leader 
among  them,  said  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  that 
source,  for  the  American  people  would  not  countenance 
socialism.  "What  about  the  Single  Tax?"  querried  an- 
other. "Ah,"  said  the  gentleman  who  had  first  spoken, 
"that  is  different,  that  has  teeth."  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
these  men  who  own  and  control  the  newspapers  will  not  be 
likely  to  favor  its  discussion,  and  will  not  this  explain  the 
silence  of  our  great  metropolitan  organs  and  others  on  the 
only  remedy  that  will  solve  the  situation? 

YES,  "that  has  teeth."  It  will  clip  the  wings  of  mo- 
nopoly. It  is  insidious,  because  easy  of  adoption.  It 
can  be  accomplished  without  revolution.  When  really 
started  it  will  move  fast.  Do  our  readers  suppose  that 
these  gentlemen,  many  of  them  at  least,  do  not  know  this? 
They  do.  And  the  newspapers  they  own  outright  will  not 
give  undue  publicity  to  it.  They  will  not  even  mention 
it  save  only  by  reason  of  its  value  as  news,  for  they  are 
still  newspapers.  And  up  to  a  certain  point,  or  as  long  as 
they  dare,  the  newspapers  that  are  owned  by  privilege 
will  maintain  a  discreet  silence. 


« 


IT  was  a  good  suggestion  offered  by  a  subscriber,  H. 
Arnold  Jacobson,  that  we  publish  for  the  benefit  oi 
some  of  those  who  seem  to  be  confused  as  to  terms,  a  few 
definitions  for  the  enlightenment  of  socialists,  communists 
and  not  a  few  political  economists.  These  gentlemen  will 
be  challenged  to  accept  or  reject  them  and  furnish  defini- 
tions of  their  own.  "I  will  talk  with  you,  my  friend,  but' 
you  must  first  define  your  terms,"  said  Voltaire.  Happily 
we  have  been  supplied  by  a  series  of  definitions  of  economic 
terms  by  M.  L.  Kathan,  of  Coquille,  Ore.  Mr.  Kathan 
is  a  new  convert,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  I 
teacher  in  the  local  schools. 

Here  these  definitions  follow: 

Land:  All  natural  opportunity.  That  which  is  included  betweeri 
the  center  of  the  Earth  and  the  extremities  of  the  atmosphere.  NOT 
produced  by  Labor. 
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Rent:  That  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of  Land.  The  "unearned  in- 
crement" in  Land.  Produced  by  the  activity  and  growth  of  numbers 
(the  people). 

Labor:  Man,  himself.  Human  exertion.  Effort  expended  to  satisfy 
desire. 

Wages:     The  return  to  Labor  out  of  Wealth  produced  by  Labor. 

Capital:  Stored-up  Labor.  That  part  of  Wealth  aiding  in  the  pro- 
duction of  more  Wealth.  Land  +  Labor  =  Capital. 

Interest:  In  reality,  Wages.  That  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of 
Capital  (stored-up  Labor.)  Governed  by  the  same  law  that  governs 
Wages. 

Wealth:  The  resultant  of  useful  Labor  upon  Land.  The  true  cir- 
culating medium.  Land  +  Labor  «=  Wealth. 

Money:  A  symbol  of  Wealth.  A  guarantee  of  credit.  Circulates 
only  when  actual  Wealth  circulates. 

Taxes:  That  portion  of  Wealth  appropriated  by  the  State  for 
public  expenditures.  Legalized  theft,  as  long  as  public  wealth  (land 
values)  is  sufficient  to  meet  public  expenses. 

Land  Value:  Same  as  Rent.  That  value  which  attaches  itself  to 
Land  as  population  and  activity  increase. 

DOUBTLESS   these  definitions  might   be  elaborated, 
but  they  do  very  nicely.    We  beg  to  add  two  of  our 
own  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Kathan. 

Real  Estate:  One  name  for  two  things,  never  permissable  in  logic 
or  reason.  Consists  of  land  and  improvements,  and  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confusing,  or  at  all  events  causes  confusion.  For  the  same  justi- 
fication of  ownership  cannot  apply  to  both,  and  indeed  does  not  so 
apply  in  law.  Each  is  affected  differently  by  taxes,  and  there  are  other 
differences  which  render  the  term  perfectly  meaningless. 

Capitalism:  Used  in  different  senses  by  economists  and  socialists 
alike.  Meaning  at  times  in  loose  terminology  and  equally  loose  reason- 
ing, the  reign  of  capital,  a  reign  peculiarly  hazardous,  since  the  return 
to  capital  is  a  constantly  diminishing  return  under  present  economic 
conditions.  A  variation  of  this  faulty  terminology  sometimes  finds 
expression  in  what  is  called  the  era  of  capitalism,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  begun  only  a  few  short  years  ago,  but  which  really  began  when 
the  second  man  borrowed  a  spade  from  the  first  man. 


A  PHRASE  used  in  Mr.  Kathan's  series  of  definitions 
•**•  is  "as  long  as  public  wealth  is  sufficient  to  meet  public 
expenses. "  In  a  recent  two-column  letter  from  Hon.  George 
Foster  Peabody  in  the  New  York  Times  is  embodied  more 
sound  political  economy  than  is  contained  in  many  books. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  he  says:  "Wealth  is  not  all 
of  one  character."  "There  are  different  lines  of  division 
between  public  and  private  wealth."  He  speaks  of  "the 
subtile  temptations  of  the  unearned  increment,"  and  it 
is  clear  what  he  means,  rent  as  reflected  in  land  values  and 
"stockholdings  and  bondholdings  in  corporations  based 
on  monopolies. "  He  asks  that  the  difference  be  recognized 
"between  the  land  and  monopolies  which  are  public  wealth, 
and  the  productions  of  brawn  and  brain,  which  constitute 
private  wealth. "  He  could  not  have  more  clearly  indicated 
the  true  source  of  public  revenue,  and  we  thank  the  Times 
for  printing  this  admirable  letter,  even  though  it  seems  to 
conflict  with  what  we  have  said  regarding  our  newspapers. 
It  is  now  up  to  the  Times  to  reitterate  what  it  said  edi- 
torially some  years  ago:  "Undoubtedly  the  Single  Tax  is 
the  ideal  form  of  taxation."  Has  the  Times  forgotten  this? 


E  must  again  compliment  the  Times  on  the  publica- 
tion  following  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody s  article 
of  a  letter  of  more  than  a  column  from  the  pen  of  Edwin 
J.  Jones,  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  in  which  Mr.  Jones  urges  the 
adoption  of  a  tax  on  land  values.  Commenting  on  the  wild 
era  of  land  speculation  which  preceded  the  depression  he 
goes  on  to  say: 

"The "result  was  that  land  values  rose  to  unprecedented  heights, 
and  during  the  period  which  constitutes  the  last  phases  of  the  boom — • 
namely,  from  1925  to  1929 — capital,  in  order  to  finance  the  great  build- 
ing programme,  was  forced  to  pay  prices  for  land  greatly  in  excess  of 
its  real  value.  The  banks  readily  financed  mortgage  loans  on  mammoth 
undertakings,  and  all  seemed  safe;  for  were  not  our  great  statesmen 
at  Washington  and  our  leading  financiers  certain  that  the  United  States 
had  entered  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  of  such  magnitude  that  it  would 
attain  still  further  heights  and  never  end?" 


A 


ND  Mr.  Jones  clinches  his  argument  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

"There  is  but  one  source  from  which  such  income  can  be  drawn  by 
government  and  that  is  land  values,  the  tremendous  advance  of  which 
caused  most  of  the  mischief  during  every  pre-panic  era  this  country 
has  witnessed.  Taking  by  taxation  the  annual  value  of  land  every- 
where and  abolishing  all  other  forms  of  tax  burdens  would  stay  any 
movement  in  the  cost  of  land,  and  the  taking  of  such  annual  value 
would  be  just,  since  such  values  are  caused  by  the  presence  and  activi- 
ties of  all  the  people  and  not  by  individuals  who  may  be  owners.  In 
other  words,  land  speculation  would  be  impossible  and  land  would 
be  taken  for  use  and  not  held  out  of  use  for  a  rise. 

"D  ETURNING  again  to  the  need  of  definitions  of  eco- 
•*-^-  nomic  terms  and  explanations  for  the  benefit  of  what 
Joseph  H.  Fink  is  this  issue  (see  Correspondence)  calls 
the  "best  minds,"  let  us  revert  to  a  few  errors  into  which 
some  of  these  minds  have  fallen.  Here  we  have  Mark 
Sullivan,  in  his  Washington  letter  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Herald- Tribune,  saying:  "The  reason  a  Japanese  yen 
whose  value  is  21  cents  permits  the  sending  of  more  goods 
across  the  tariff  barrier  than  a  yen  at  its  foimer  value  of 
52  cents  is  intricate.  But  the  fact  is  it  does. "  But  is  that 
the  fact?  Maybe  Mr.  Sullivan  will  take  a  few  days  off 
and  explain  how  this  happens  to  be. 

A  ND  then  we  have  Frank  Morrison,  a  good  man,  and 
•**  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Louis  F.  Post,  declaring  that  organized 
labor  stands  firmly  for  the  purchase  by  Americans  of  goods 
produced  in  America  as  a  means  of  giving  more  people 
work.  It  would  of  course  be  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  ex- 
plain to  Mr.  Morrison  that  every  dollar  of  foreign  goods 
imported  calls  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  American  labor  to 
pay  for  it.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Woodin  who  speaking  of  the  issue  of  new  currency 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  says  that  this  "should  result  in  a 
natural  increase  in  stock  prices  and  land  values, "  as  if  the 
increase  in  land  values  were  a  good  thing,  really  an  asset, 
and  not  a  liability? 
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Massachusetts 

Muddles  Through 

\17HOEVER  dubbed  Massachusetts  as  the  "State  of 
»  •  Mind"  did  not  possess  a  good  standard  of  intel- 
lectuality because  even  a  most  superficial  examination  of 
our  taxation  structure  shows  that  we  usually  act  first  and 
think  afterwards.  Massachusetts  is  not  alone  in  this 
muddling  process  as  is  well  evidenced  in  the  plight  of  our 
sister  states.  Other  states  have  not,  however,  been  the 
proud  possessors  of  an  over-sized  halo  which  has  set  too 
well  on  the  old  Bay  State's  brow.  We  of  Massachusetts 
still  take  our  intellectuality  seriously  and  this  fact  is  amply 
set  forth  in  the  following  gleanings  from  the  story  of  our 
taxation  records. 

Says  the  1930  report  of  the  Commission  of  Taxation : 

"Three  basic  principles  are  distinguishable  which  still 
maintain  after  three  hundred  years  of  study  and  experi- 
ence. These  in  order  are: 

"Taxation  growing  out  of  voluntary  contribution. 

"Assessment  based  upon  the  ability  to  pay  and  taxation 
of  land  and  tangible  personal  property  at  the  same  rate 
and  at  its  full  value." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  first  principle  was  a  failure  in  its 
infancy;  the  second  is  officially  admitted  as  allowing 
"hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions"  of  values  to  annually 
escape  taxation;  and  in  the  third  principle  the  facts  are 
that  some  property  is  taxed  at  less  than  its  full  value — 
some  at  more — and  some,  by  accident,  at  its  full  value. 

The  altruistic  system  of  "voluntary"  taxation  fizzled 
out  in  six  years  after  its  inception  in  1628  when  the  colony 
of  New  Plymouth  raised  its  first  budget  expenses  of  $40.00 
after  Governor  Bradford  had  suggested  a  voluntary  tax. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  first  tax  of  $40.00  in  1628  to  $400,- 
000,000  tax  in  1931,  and  much  money  has  gone  over  the 
spill-way  in  the  interim. 

Says  the  taxation  historian:  "The  spread  between  the 
two  amounts  ($40.00  to  $400,000,000)  represents  a  long, 
constant  and  on  the  whole  consistent  development  of  a 
taxation  structure  along  lines  laid  down  by  the  founders 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  .  ." 

Long  in  time,  yes.     Constant  and  consistent,  however, 
only  in  violating  the  pilgrim  principles,  which  fact  is  amply 
proven  by  the  following  official  statement  of  recent  date: 
Real  estate  has 35.37%  of  all  wealth  but  pays  64.31%  of  all  taxes 


Personal  property  .  .    4.43% 

Incomes 3.57% 

Private  corporations.  8.83% 
Public  corporations. .  1.01% 
Legacies  and  inher.  .  2.00% 

Insurance  Go's 5.23% 

Pqlltax % 

Savings  banks 14.22% 

National  banks 9.78% 

Stock  transfers % 

Miscellaneous % 

It  is  beyond  comprehension  as  to  how 


8.08% 
7.31% 
3.76% 
1.73% 
3.87% 
1.26% 
0.82% 
1.07% 
0.12% 
0.11% 
0.09% 

this  tabulation 


can  show  a  "consistent  development  of  the  structure  o: 
taxation"  founded  on  the  "ability  to  pay."  On  the  con- 
trary it  shows  just  the  opposite. 

In  1634  the  General  Court  became  convinced  that  under 
the  "voluntary"  tax  system  some  were  giving  according 
to  their  means  while  others  were  giving  according  to  theii 
meanness.  Thereupon  began  the  official  "ability  to  pay' 
system  of  taxation.  Fertile  brains  immediately  conceived 
however,  varying  interpretations  of  this  ability-to-pay 
with  the  result  that  the  General  Court,  at  its  next  session 
gave  profound  thought  to  the  issue — with  a  profundity 
that  naught  but  legislators  know — and  greatly  clarifiec 
the  matter  by  decreeing  that  ability  meant  "for  theii 
whole  ability  wheresoever  it  lies."  Thus  if  a  man's  ability 
was  scattered  around  the  colony,  with  or  without  design 
no  excuse  from  taxes  was  thereby  created,  and  colonia 
thrift  and  ingenuity  at  tax-dodging  received  its  first  set 
back.  "Ability  wheresoever  it  lies"  had  come  to  stay 
The  General  Court  failed  to  reckon,  however,  with  ability 
to-lie  and  the  colony  gave  birth  to  a  lusty  son  of  Prevari 
cation.  This  young  man  has  now  grown  to  maturity 
having  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  299  years  and  still  goin} 
strong.and  his  ability-to-lie  about  this  taxable  wealtl 
renders  him  without  a  peer  in  the  realm  of  liars.  He  neve 
fails  annually  to  display  his  ability -to-escape  taxes  ty 
periodically  hiding  "hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions1 
of  values,  in  dollars  and  cents,  until  after  the  tax  assesso 
has  departed. 

Says  the  Tax  Commissioner: 

"Automobile  fees  are  not  included  because,  technicall> 
they  are  not  taxes,  and  the  revenue  from  that  source 
devoted  to  a  special  purpose." 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  need  fear  only  the  three  letter 
T.  A.  X.  The  three  letters  F.  E.  E.  are  much  less  t 
be  apprehensive  about.  We  should  have  no  objection  t 
an  auto  fee  of  $25.00  though  an  auto  TAX  of  $25.00  woul 
be  intolerable.  Thus  we,  of  Massachusetts,  play  with  tfa 
alphabet.  The  Commissioner  of  Taxation  then  proceed 
to  demolish  his  entire  argument,  supporting  the  pilgrimi 
principles  of  ability -to-pay,  by  naively  adding  that  "mair 
forms  of  taxation  are  failing  to  bear  a  proper  proportio: 
of  the  expenses"  of  government. 

But  the  ability -to-pay  system  of  taxation  encountere< 
further  difficulties  and.  .  .  "By  1646  this  system  of  taxa 
tion  was  proving  inadequate." 

"The  number  of  men  who  were  debarred  from  becomini 
freemen  because  they  were  not  church  members  and  thu 
escaped  taxation  altogether  became  so  large  . 
that  the  General  Court  again  went  into  profound  med: 
tation,  finally  emerging  with  the  bright  idea  of  a  poll  ta> 
Twenty  pence  per  person  was  considered  a  sufficient  impc 
sition  upon  the  Godless  heads  of  these  landless,  luckles 
and  witless  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colonj 
If  one  of  these  unfortunates  did  not  possess  twenty  pena 
his  ability-to-pay  was  none  the  less  defined  and  due,  s 
help  him  God. 
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Still  further  to  fortify  the  General  Court's  grim  determi- 
nation to  make  ability-to-pay  a  paying  ability,  it  also  re- 
quired that  a  "faculty  tax"  be  imposed  on  laborers,  and 
others,  according  to  their  earnings.  To  differentiate  be- 
tween ability  and  faculty  is  a  neat  legalistic  stunt  which 
requires  a  special  course  in  cramping  the  mind  of  the  em- 
bryo juggler  of  words. 

In  1738  this  faculty  tax  blossomed  into  a  tax  on  incomes 
and  it  was  added  to  our  wonderfully  complex  tax  machine 
in  1780  when  our  present  constitution  gave  to  the  legis- 
lature power  to  levy  "proportional  and  reasonable  assess- 
ments, rates  and  taxes,"  albeit  the  tax  commissioner  now 
charges  that  "many  forms  of  taxation  are  not  bearing  the 
same  proportion." 

That  which  the  ability-to-pay  advocates  lacked  in  the 
science  of  political  economy  they  seemingly  strove  to 
balance  by  an  extended  exercise  of  compassion.  Exemp- 
tions from  taxation  were  extended  to  "the  poor,  the  old, 
the  sick  and  the  infirm  "  as  fast  as  our  boasted  civilization 
produced  them.  Then  taxes  were  removed  from  the 
faculties  of  "ministers,  grammar  school  masters  and  stu- 
dents of  Harvard  college."  As  to  ministers,  masters  and 
students,  the  ability- to-pay  system  had  again  blown  up 
under  the  pressure  of  emotion.  It  was  not  well  to  irritate 
with  taxes  those  who  dispensed  recommendations  for  ad- 
mission to  heaven.  Upon  school  masters  devolved  the 
duty  of  making  a  lasting  impression  of  the  soundness  of 
the  ability-to-pay  theory  upon  youthful  minds,  and  the 
burden  of  sustaining  Harvard's  traditions,  profundity  and 
superiority  was  load  enough  for  the  able-to-pay  parents 
who  viewed  Harvard  as  next,  if  not  equal,  to  heaven.  To- 
day (1933)  these  growing  exemptions  amount  to  "more 
than  one  billion,  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
in  valuation,  and  a  greater  amount  in  intangible  personal 
property  wealth,  which  cannot  be  tabulated." 

In  1930  the  assessed  valuations  upon  land  only,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, totaled  $2,224,828,629.  This  represents  a  per 
capita  valuation  of  only  $525.00  or  about  one-half  of  what 
it  should  be.  This  means  that  Bay  State  industries  are 
unjustly  burdened  with  two  and  a  quarter  billions  of 
dollars — which  burdens  niters  down  through  the  mass  of 
humanity  until  it  finally  rests  upon  the  weekly  wages  of 
the  poor  majority  in  the  form  of  indirect  taxation — which 
burden  is  actually  borne  by  those  having  the  least  "ability 
to  pay." 

Today  (1933)  Massachusetts  plumbs  the  depths  of  taxa- 
tion, because  the  daily  press  reports  that  the  commissioner 
of  taxation  has  ruled  that  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  now  deducted  from  the  wages  of  employees  (to  feed 
the  unemployed)  must  pay  an  income  tax! 

THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 

EAL  individualism  is  grossly  libelled  when  the  pre- 
sent  economic  system  is  labelled  "individualism." 
Socialists  who  do  so  can  not  complain  when  their  own 
doctrine  is  misrepresented. 


Social  Injustice 


OEVERAL  years  ago  in  a  Colorado  town  request  was 
^  made  of  the  local  charity  organization  for  a  supply  of 
coal.  Investigation  found  a  housewife  evidently  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  who  complained  indignantly  that 
the  railroad  company  had  placed  a  watchman  on  its  tracks 
across  .the  street  from  her  home  and  had  thereby  deprived 
her  of  a  privilege  which  she  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  of 
helping  herself  to  coal  from  cars  on  the  track. 

This  incident  illustrates  how  the  transfer  of  property 
without  knowledge  or  consent  of  its  owner,  without  opposi- 
tion or  interference  and  without  any  recompense  being 
made  therefor,  may  in  the  mind  of  the  favored  party,  and 
by  the  hallowing  influence  of  time,  come  to  be  considered 
a  personal  privilege,  a  vested  right. 

This  housewife  was  honest  as  the  term  is  generally  under- 
stood, honesty  based  upon  expediency  rather  than  principle. 
She  would  hotly  resent  being  classed  as  a  common  thief  and 
would  not  think  of  helping  herself  at  a  neighbor's  coal  bin. 
That  would  have  involved  the  personal  equation  in  a  dis- 
agreeable way.  But  the  railroad  coal  car,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  quite  impersonal.  What  she  took  would  hardly 
change  the  recorded  weight  of  the  car  and  in  any  event 
the  loss  would  be  infinitestimal  upon  the  stockholders  of 
mine,  smelter  or  the  railroad  company. 

In  every  large  city,  and  increasingly  so,  it  is  the  custom 
when  erecting  large  and  expensive  buildings  for  corpora- 
tions to  make  use  of  land  owned  by  others  and  secured  by 
99  year  leases.  This  process  involves  the  payment  of  a  tribute 
which  is  pure  economic  rent,  all  taxes  having  been  paid  by 
the  owner  of  the  building.  The  transfer  of  this  value  is 
made  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  its  rightful 
owners,  without  their  objection  or  interference  and  without 
any  compensation  whatever  being  paid  in  return  for  same. 
In  this  respect  the  transaction  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  was  made  by  the  Colorado  woman.  Of  course,  there 
is  this  difference  between  the  two  illustrations,  the  first 
being  a  violation  of  common  law  and  involving  arrest  for 
theft,  conviction  and  punishment  for  same,  whereas  in  the 
second  case  the  transfer  is  made  in  accordance  with  legal 
requirements,  being  entirely  regular  in  every  way  and 
without  involving  any  moral  obliquity.  Here  again  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  time  is  to  be  observed.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  robbery,  for  such  it  really  is,  lies  with  society 
and  not  with  the  individual.  At  all  times  we  must  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Henry  George  that  prop- 
erty may  be  secured  only  by  one  of  three  methods,  either 
by  earning  it,  by  receiving  it  as  a  gift,  or  by  robbery. 

The  above  is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  special  privi- 
lege which  in  our  present  system  of  taxation  rob  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  The  more  common  avenue  by 
which  economic  rent,  a  community  value,  is  conveyed  into 
possession  of  individuals  who  have  no  rightful  title  to  it, 
is  the  collection  of  this  unearned  increment  by  landlords 
from  tenants  everywhere,  when  such  rent  is  in  excess  of 
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reasonable  return  on  the  invested  capital.  The  economic 
rent  in  the  United  States  is  calculated  to  be  in  excess  of 
thirteen  billion  dollars  annually.  Of  course  this  amount 
varies  immensely  with  changing  financial  conditions.  But 
if  this  were  taken  for  the  normal  expenses  of  government 
then  the  multitude  of  taxes  which  now  fall  upon  capital 
and  labor,  business  and  industries  of  all  kinds,  might 
be  abolished  and  such  change  would  set  in  motion  beneficent 
influences  in  every  direction. 

One  important  effect  of  this  reform  in  taxation  would  be 
reduced  prices  of  urban,  residential  and  agricultural  lands 
to  a  minimum.  The  inflated  values  of  land  are  of  advantage 
to  one  class  only,  that  of  the  land  speculator,  the  land 
monopolist,  those  who  seek  to  benefit  at  the  cost  of  others, 
to  gather  where  they  did  not  sow.  The  practical  advantage 
to  the  farmer  would  be  his  ability  to  purchase  desired 
acreage  at  a  mere  fraction  of  what  is  now  the  market  price. 
The  advantage  to  the  young  man  who  desired  to  establish 
a  home  would  be  that  the  land  on  which  to  build  a  house 
would  cost  him  a  mere  fraction  of  what  is  now  the  price 
demanded  by  those  who  have  building  lots  to  sell.  That 
this  change  would  cause  losses  to  some  is,  of  course, 
apparent,  but  such  losses  would  be  in  line  with  the  demands 
of  justice  and  would  be  nothing  like  the  losses  now  sus- 
tained by  those  who  are  unjustly  deprived  of  their  farms 
and  homes  as  the  direct  result  of  our  present  system  of 
taxation. 

Objection  may  be  here  made  that  just  as  unsettled  obliga- 
tions between  debtor  and  creditor  are  outlawed  after  a 
reasonable  lapse  of  time,  therefore,  and  by  the  same  reason- 
ing, long  established  custom  has  made  good  the  title  to 
economic  rent  through  the  medium  of  99  year  leases  and 
other  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  is  fre- 
quently stated  that  if  the  Single  Tax  plan  had  been  started 
in  Colonial  days  it  would  have  been  all  right,  but  it  is  now 
impossible  to  effect  so  radical  a  change  in  our  fiscal  system. 
This,  of  course,  involves  the  question  of  fundamental  rights 
and  perhaps  no  better  answer  can  be  made  to  this  very 
point  than  by  quoting  Herbert  Spencer,  who  in  his  chapter 
on  "The  Right  To  The  Use  of  The  Earth  "  in  Social  Statics, 
states  the  case  as  follows: 

"It  can  never  be  pretended  that  the  existing  titles  to 
such  property  are  legitimate.  Should  any  one  think  so, 
let  him  look  in  the  chronicles.  Violence,  fraud,  the  pre- 
rogative of  force,  the  claims  of  superior  cunning — these 
are  the  sources  to  which  those  titles  may  be  traced.  The 
original  deeds  were  written  with  the  sword,  rather  than 
with  the  pen:  not  lawyers,  but  soldiers,  were  the  convey- 
ancers: blows  were  current  coin  given  in  payment;  and  for 
seals,  blood  was  used  in  preference  to  wax.  Could  valid 
claims  be  thus  constituted?  Hardly.  *  *  *  Does  sale 
or  bequest  generate  a  right  where  it  did  not  previously 
exist?  *  *  "  '  But  time,1  say  some,  'is  a  great  legalizer. 
Immemorial  possession  must  be  taken  to  constitute  a 
legitimate  claim.  That  which  has  been  held  from  age  to 
age  as  private  property,  and  has  been  bought  and  sold  as 
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such,  must  now  be  considered  as  irrevocably  belonging  to 
individuals.' '  To  which  proposition  a  willing  assent  shall 
be  given  when  its  propounders  can  assign  it  a  definite  mean- 
ing. To  do  this,  however,  they  must  find  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as,  How  long  does  it  take  for  what 
was  orginally  a  wrong  to  grow  into  a  right?  At  what  rate 
per  annum  do  invalid  claims  become  valid?" 

Objection  may  also  be  made  that  to  institute  the  Single 
Tax  will  cause  great  hardship.  No  one  understood  more 
clearly  than  Mr.  George  that  the  change  would  involve  a 
certain  amount  of  hardship  and  he  and  his  followers  have 
anticipated  this  by  providing  gradual  elimination  of  the 
taxes  which  now  fall  upon  capital  and  labor,  business  and 
industry. 

Henry  George  at  all  times  has  taken  truth  for  authority 
rather  than  authority  for  truth,  letting  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  He  says  in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  "Unless 
its  foundation  be  laid  in  justice  the  social  structure  can 
not  stand." 

In  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  every  forward  movement  in  legislation 
consists  not  in  the  enactment  of  anything  new  but  in  the 
repeal  of  bad  laws  previously  enacted.  The  programme 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax  as  given  to  the  worlc 
by  Henry  George  is  in  harmony  with  this. 

When  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  published  in  187 
a  new  Magna  Carta  was  given  to  the  world.  From  that 
time  forward  the  principle  that  "ignorance  of  the  law  ex- 
cuses no  one, "  was  to  have  a  new  meaning.  This  was  there- 
after to  apply  to  economic  law  as  well  as  to  statutory  law. 
Caveat  emptor  was  given  a  new  emphasis  and  a  distinc- 
tion was  thenceforth  to  be  made  between  legitimate  return 
for  labor  or  capital  and  the  illegitimate  transfer  of  economic 
rent  to  private  parties.  Thenceforth  notice  was  in  reality 
given  to  investors  that  they  should  beware  of  99  year  leases 
or  other  contracts  which  conveyed  community  values 
into  the  pockets  of  private  individuals.  Constant  emphasis 
must  be  given  to  the  great  truth  enunciated  by  Henry 
George  that  economic  rent  is  the  fruit  of  the  community 
designed  by  a  wise  Creator  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
the  community:  that  this  fund  is  amply  sufficient  for  such 
use:  that  when  diverted  to  individuals  social  ills  are  sure 
to  follow :  and  when  taken  by  the  community  then  all  other 
taxes  of  every  kind  whatsoever  may  be  abolished. 

To  many  minds  the  present  condition  of  social  injustice 
seems  to  be  incurable  excepting  by  a  revolution  which 
shall  include  the  establishment  of  state  socialism.  They 
would  junk  the  entire  structure,  commencing  all  over  aga 
with  a  more  or  less  artificial  plan  based  upon  expedienc 
rather  than  upon  justice.  In  contrast  to  this  the  plan  of 
Henry  George  is  to  conserve  that  which  is  good  in  ot 
present  system,  eliminating  only  that  which  is  bad. 
hold  that  to  sacrifice  all  that  has  been  gained  by  the  exp 
ence  of  centuries  would  be  a  tragedy  and  would  be 
illogical  as  to  scrap  a  first-class  automobile  simply  becav 
something  was  wrong  with  the  carburetor  or  other  vital  pa 
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Justice,  which  Addison  declares  is  the  greatest  and  most 
God-like  of  all  virtues,  must  in  accordance  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  Henry  George  be  the  test  applied  to  all  fiscal  legis- 
lation. 

Coming  generations  will  wonder  how  the  tariff  system 
with  its  monstrous  injustice  to  all  and  its  interference  with 
prosperity  was  tolerated  by  this  generation  and  the  reac- 
tion will  be  the  same  toward  the  income  tax,  taking  prop- 
erty where  property  can  be  found,  with  the  procedure  of 
the  highwayman  and  with  no  considerations  whatsoever 
to  the  principle  of  justice. 

Too  long  have  we  held  to  the  view  inherited  from  across 
the  sea  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  interpreting  it  to 
mean  that  our  Government  can  do  no  wrong.  That  obses- 
sion is  soon  to  pass.  The  Government,  with  evident  piety, 
pays  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  for  Chap- 
lains to  instruct  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  Generals  and 
Admirals,  Senators  and  Representatives  how  to  live 
Christian  lives.  These  Chaplains  repeat  the  commands, 
'Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  "Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you,"  "Love  they 
neighbor  as  thyself, "  and  then  the  Government  proceeds 
to  violate  every  one  of  these  principles. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  country  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting comfortably  at  least  ten  times  its  present  popula- 
tion, Prof.  Sweeney,  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  even  assert- 
ing that  the  population  of  the  entire  world  could  by 
intensive  cultivation  live  on  the  soil  of  the  great  State  of 
Texas,  our  Government  has  slammed  its  doors  against 
immigration  and  as  a  result  of  bad  laws  is  actually  causing 
more  to  leave  than  to  come  into  our  country.  The  Statue 
of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor  has  in  consequence  be- 
come a  joke. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  telling  the  world  to  buy  our 
automobiles,  our  wheat,  our  corn,  our  cotton,  our  radios 
and  our  other  products  and  to  pay  for  these  with  gold! 
" Do  not  presume, "  we  say,  "to  sell  us  the  products  of  your 
underpaid,  degraded,  pauper  labor,  in  that  way  interfering 
with  our  American  high  standard  of  living! "  This  of  course 
has  no  reference  to  our  millions  of  unemployed. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  our  present 
tax  system  is  a  jumble  of  economic  atrocities  which  violate 
alike  considerations  of  justice  and  expediency.  Prosperity 
is  as  natural  as  sunshine  and  would  prevail,  giving  to  all 
the  advantages  accruing  from  every  labor  saving  machinery 
and  other  fruits  of  an  advancing  civilization,  were  it  not 
for  the  evil  effects  of  our  present  stupid  system  of  taxation. 
The  followers  of  Henry  George  believe  that  the  golden 
age  will  be  ushered  in  when  governments  conform  to  the 
same  ethical  principles  which  universally  obtain  among 
men:  When  governments  shall,  for  their  necessary  expenses, 
make  full  use  of  their  only  legitimate  source  of  revenue,  the 
rental  value  of  land:  When  consequently,  all  other  taxes 
shall  be  abolished:  When  land  speculation  and  land  mo- 
nopoly shall  cease:  When  all  men  shall  enjoy  an  equal 


right  to  the  use  of  the  Earth:  When  commerce  between 
nations  shall  be  free  as  it  now  is  between  the  States  of  the 
Union:  When  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  shall  have 
become  a  beneficient  reality. 

HENRY  WARE  ALLEN. 

The  Walk  of  Fame, 

Rollins  College 

THE  presentation  of  a  stone  for  the  "Walk  of  Fame" 
at  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  from  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  George,  still  standing  at  South  Tenth  Street 
in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia,  was  accompanied  by  appro 
priate  ceremonies. 

The  letter  making  the  appropriation  came  from  George 
E.  Evans,  president  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation, 
and  said: 

"I  trust  that  you  will  honor  this  Foundation  and  the 
cause  of  economic  freedom  and  social  justice  by  accept- 
ing this  stone  and  placing  it  among  others  which  bear 
silent  testimony  to  men  and  women  who  have  rendered 
great  service  to  humanity. " 

To  which  Hamilton  Holt,  president  of  Rollins  College, 
responded  as  follows: 

"I  want  to  thank  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of 
America  through  you  for  presenting  this  stone  to  us,  which 
will  be  forever  in  the  Walk  of  Fame.  It  is  an  honor  that 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  our  faculty  or  students." 

Walter  Fairchild  of  this  city  made  the  presentation 
address.  Mr.  Fairchild  is  a  son  of  a  former  president  of 
Rollins  College  and  until  recently  president  of  the  Man- 
hattan Single  Tax  Club. 

Chester  C.  Platt  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"Henry  George  knew  when  he  penned  the  last  line  of  'Progress  and 
Poverty'  that  he  had  carved  for  himself  a  niche  in  the  World's  Temple 
of  Fame.  He  wrote  to  his  father,  then  eighty-one  years  old,  and  sent 
him  a  proof  edition  of  his  book.  In  this  letter  he  said,  '  It  will  ultimately 
be  considered  a  great  book,  will  be  published  in  both  hemispheres,  and 
translated  into  different  languages.  This  I  know,  although  neither  of 
us  may  ever  live  to  see  it  here.  But  the  belief  that  I  have  expressed 
in  this  book — the  belief  that  there  is  yet  another  life  for  us — makes 
that  of  little  moment." 

Dr.  Marion  Mills  Miller  also  gave  a  short  talk. 

IBERTY  is  not  license."  Certainly  not  and  con- 
sequently  it  cannot  be  anything  so  licentious  as 
denial  of  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  the  use  of  the  earth. 
Where  there  exists  an  economic  system  under  which  in- 
voluntary idleness  of  able  bodied  men  is  a  possibility,  there 
liberty  is  denied. 

GENERAL  PHIL  SHERIDAN  once  offended  sensi- 
tive Texans  by  saying  that  between  Texas  and  hell 
he  would  choose  the  latter  as  a  residence.     Perhaps   he 
meant  that  he  would  mortgage  it  to  a  bank  and  thus  change 
its  climate  by  making  it  a  frozen  asset. 
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Henry  George  School 

of  Social  Science 

HPEACHERS  in  the  New  York  City  School 
•*•  System  are  hereby  notified  that  a  thirty- 
hour  attendance  at  any  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  and  the 
meeting  of  the  merit  tests  provided  in  the  courses, 
will  entitle  them  to  Certificates  of  Attendance 
recognized  as  "Certificates  of  Alertness"  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

ALL  COURSES  ARE  FREE 
there  is  no  charge  or  collection  of  any  kind. 

The  books  required  are  loaned  on  payment  of 
a  deposit  which  is  refunded  when  books  are  re- 
turned. 

"Certificates  of  Alertness"  secured  by  teachers  in  the 
New  York  City  School  System  are  recognized  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  entitling  the  holder  to  considera- 
tion in  matters  of  salary  increases  and  position  advance- 
ments. They  are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education 
only  if  issued  by  institutions  of  learning  that  are  recognized 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  is  the  Education  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  only  if  the  matter  taught  and 
the  methods  of  teaching  are  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  Certificates  of  attendance  and  Merit  issued 
by  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  are  recognized 
as  "Certificates  of  Alertness"  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  first  certificate  issued  by  the  school  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Max  Berkowitz,  instructor  of  French  in  Evander 
Childs  High  School  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Berkowitz  not  only  is  one  of  the  Schools 
earliest  and  most  diligent  students,  but  also  one  of  its  most 
earnest  and  faithful  woikers. 

The  second  Certificate  of  Attendance  and  Merit  was 
issued  to  Mr.  John  Luxton,  Biology  teacher  in  Tilden 
High  School  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 
Both  Mr.  Luxton  and  Mr.  Berkowitz  are  Associate  Directors 
of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  that  Dr. 
George  Raymond  Geiger,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  has  also  become  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science.  With  his  advice  and  his  scholastic  learning  there 
should  be  no  heights  in  the  field  of  fundamental  social 
and  philosophic  education  that  the  school  may  not  attain. 

Attendance  at  the  classes  and  forums  of  the  School  has 
been  steadily  increasing  and  the  need  for  graded  and  more 
frequent  classes,  and  therefore  for  larger  and  permanent 
headquarters  that  can  be  always  open,  and  where  classes 
regardless  of  size  can  be  held  at  the  convenience  of  students, 
and  where  a  library  and  reading  room  may  be  always  at 


the  service  of  students  and  the  public,  has  now  become 
imperative.  It  is  hoped  that  these  will  not  have  much  longer 
to  wait  for  realization. 

There  are  still  some  facsimile  copies  of  the  Provisional 
Charter,  suitable  for  framing,  issued  to  the  School  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  left  for  distribution  to  those  who  want  them.  A  re- 
quest for  one  to  the  School  or  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will 
bring  it  to  you. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  me  why  the  Single  Tax  has  not 
made  more  progress  ?  It  is  now  over  fifty  years  since 
the  publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  yet  no- 
where are  the  teachings  of  Henry  George  in  practice.  H.  B. 

A.  Perhaps  the  quickest  answer  is  one  that  we  heard 
recently:  It  is  now  two  thousand  years  since  Jesus  lived 
and  taught  the  world  His  most  beautiful  precepts,  yet  no- 
where in  the  world  are  His  teachings  obseived.  To  be 
more  direct,  however,  the  most  probable  reason  is  that 
with  very  rare  exceptions  Henry  George's  philosophy  and 
economics  are  not  taught  in  colleges  or  high  schools,  are 
not  given  publicity  in  newspapers  and  are  not  mentioned 
in  pulpits. 

Why  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  newspapers  may  be  perhaf 
understood  if  it  is  considered  that  those  who  own  our  ne 
papers,  or  who  hold  the  mortgages  against  their  lands 
buildings  and  presses,  are  the  beneficiaries  of  our  presen 
land  owning  system.  Newspapers  depend  largely  on  adve 
tisements  for  support.  Real  estate  operators  (especially 
land  speculators)  are  large  advertisers  in  newspapers;  so 
between  these  and  an  inert  public  mind  it  is  not  difficult 
for  newspaper  owners  and  editors  to  decide  on  which  side 
their  financial  interests  lie. 

An  analysis  of  who  support  and  control  our  colleges 
and  churches,  and  therefore  influence  (if  they  do  not 
dictate)  the  teachings  of  professors  and  the  preachings  of 
ministers  should  be  simple  and  will  disclose  the  reasons 
why  the  teachings  that  will  undermine  the  foundatior 
of  the  House-of-Have  have  not  made  greater  progress  in 
world  controlled  by  the  House-of-Have. 

Does  H.  B.  believe  that  the  great  majority  in  our  legis 
lative  halls  represent  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people 
If  he  does,  his  nai'vet    does  credit  to  his  own  honesty 
purpose,  but  less  so  to  his  familiarity  with  present  politic 
conditions.    If,  then,  our  legislators,  senators  and  congre 
men  represent  the  House-of-Have  and  our  editors,  teache 
and  preachers  are  controlled  by  the  House-of-Have,  whe 
is  the  familiarity  with  Henry  George's  teachings  on  th 
part  of  the  people — even  the  good  and  intelligent  people 
to  come  from?    If  the  people  do  not  know  the  teachings 
Henry  George  how  can  they  apply  them  ? 

'TECHNOCRACY  hates   to  admit  its  relationship 
•*•  the  other  three  Marx  brothers,  the  Socialists,  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  Labor  parties. 
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Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation 

SINCE  the  last  report  of  work  accomplished,  in  the 
January-February  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  the 
placing  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  the  bookshops  has 
been  extended.  Readers  will  recall  that  prior  to  our  drive, 
few  bookshops  carried  the  Henry  George  books.  It  was 
necessary  in  our  nation-wide  campaign  to  (1)  impress 
dealers  with  the  fact  that  they  could  obtain  the  books 
from  the  Foundation  and  that  they  were  not  "out  of  print;" 
(2)  build  up  a  demand  for  the  books  through  advertising, 
so  that  when  the  books  were  in  the  shops,  the  general 
public  would  purchase  them. 

Book  accounts  have  been  established  in  leading  stores 
throughout  the  country.  In  New  York  89  stores  stock 
our  books,  and  many  of  them  use  our  series  of  window 
posters.  Of  the  366  books  placed  on  consignment  in  the 
city  about  100  have  been  sold  thus  far. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  Single  Taxers  can  help 
achieve  bookstore  distribution  for  the  writings  of  Henry 
George.  Word  of  mouth  advertising  to  friends  and  acquain- 
tances of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  of  "Social  Prob- 
lems" will  send  some  people  to  bookstores  in  search  of 
these  books.  Visits  to  bookstores  to  find  out  whether  the 
dealer  knows  about  the  books,  and  where  they  can  be  or- 
dered would  be  helpful.  A  postcard  to  the  Foundation 
telling  of  any  store  in  which  the  dealer  does  not  stock 

frogress  and  Poverty"  will  enable  us  to  get  in  touch 
h  the  store  and  make  an  introductory  offer.   The  cumu- 
ve  efforts  of  a  number  of  Single  Taxers  and  friends  in 
ious  parts  of  the  country  will  have  its  effect  in  proving 
to  the  dealers  that  there  is  a  lively  interest  in  George's 
writings. 

In  order  to  attract  the  interest  of  the  general  public, 
the  Foundation  has  been  running  advertisements  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Christian  Century,  Newark  News,  Nation 
and  other  appropriate  papers.  The  following  letter  may  be 
of  interest: 

"Please  let  me  have  as  soon  as  possible  two  'Progress  and  Poverty' 
by  Henry  George.  I  was  indeed  very  glad  to  read  in  Saturday's  Times 
that  the  will  of  Robert  Schalkenbach  enables  you  to  sell  '  Progress  and 
Poverty'  at  $1.  Years  back  I  read  in  a  book  by  Adolph  Damaschke, 
the  great  German  soil  reformer,  about  Henry  George  and  his  works, 
and  only  recently  (about  three  weeks  ago)  I  asked  for  books  of  Henry 
George  in  Macy's  Book-Information-Department,  and  was  told  they 
were  out  of  print.  I  was  sorry  about  this  and  then  more  than  happy 
to  read  your  advertisement.  One  of  the  books  ordered  today  I  intend 
to  give  to  my  professor  whose  course  in  economics  I  attended  last  term 
in  City  College,  and  I  will  order  more  of  Henry  George's  books  for 
some  friends  of  mine  here  in  America  and  in  Germany.  May  I  add  that 
I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  of  a  little  help  in  spreading  knowledge 
of  Henry  George's  books,  and  I  shall  gladly  help  you  in  one  way  or 
another  to  reach  this  goal.  Sincerely,  GUSTAV  W.  RUPP." 

Macy  &  Co.  had  been  approached  by  the  Foundation 
for  some  time.  The  above  letter  persuaded  their  buyer 


to  place  a  trial  order  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  correct  in- 
formation was  available  at  the  Book- Information-Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Triner  of  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  has  been  placing  books 
with  local  bookstores  in  Caldwell,  and  has  written  letters 
to  the  Caldwell  Progress  concerning  land  value  taxation 
and  the  importance  of  reading  Henry  George.  Mr.  Triner 
and  Mr.  Leubuscher,  our  trustee,  who  has  been  working 
with  him  in  this  campaign,  hope  to  extend  their  activities 
to  include  Montclair  and  other  towns  in  Essex  County. 

Mr.  Powell  of  Shreveport,  La.,  who  is  editor  of  an  organi- 
zation called  "Khaki  Shirts  of  America,"  is  running  adver- 
tisements for  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  his  newspaper. 
We  recently  sent  him  a  mat  of  an  advertisement  entitled 
"THE  CAUSES  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
DEPRESSION."  Readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  who 
are  able  to  obtain  free  space  in  local  newspapers  are  wel- 
come to  send  to  the  Foundation  for  free  mat  of  this  adver- 
tisement. We  will  take  care  of  the  cost  of  having  the  mats 
made-up  if  the  individual  or  newspaper  will  assume  the 
cost  of  the  advertising  space.  This  plan  is  workable  for 
small-town  newspapers. 

Mr.  Willis  Snyder  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  tells  us  that  he  is 
speaking  before  groups  of  young  men  in  his  own  and  neigh- 
boring communities.  Reports  of  his  addresses  have  come 
to  us  through  the  up-state  newspapers.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  because  of  Mr.  Snyder's  letter  to  the  magazine 
Time  two  years  ago,  the  editor  wrote  the  story  of  Henry 
George's  life.  Through  the  editor's  article,  Mr.  Snyder's 
letter,  and  the  Foundation's  accompanying  advertisement, 
more  than  1,000  inquiries  were  received  and  new  contracts 
made. 

Another  worker  with  whom  we  have  been  in  close  touch 
is  Mr.  William  Craig,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Mr.  Craig 
has  organized  an  association  in  Portsmouth,  and  is  work- 
ing with  local  groups  to  establish  legislation  for  land  value 
taxation. 

Many  people  feel  that  "Social  Problems"  is  a  better 
introduction  to  Henry  George  than  is  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  As  our  present  stock  of  "Social  Problems"  is 
low,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  new  edition  will  have  to 
be  prepared,  in  which  case  an  attractive  jacket  will  be 
designed  and  public  interest  created  by  methods  similar 
to  those  used  to  promote  outside  interest  in  "Progress  and 
Poverty. "  Pending  such  endeavors,  some  of  our  friends 
are  ordering  the  present  edition  for  presentation  to  im- 
portant persons.  The  Henry  George  Club  of  New  Orleans 
has  sent,  through  the  Foundation,  a  copy  of  "Social 
Problems"  to  the  following:  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item-Tribune,  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Daily  States,  editor 
of  the  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis;  Alfred  E.  Smith;  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Senator  George  Norris,  Bernarr 
MacFadden,  and  de  Valera  of  Ireland.  Friendly  acknowl- 
edgements have  been  received. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Harris  of  Cordele,  Ga.,  continues  to  cooperate 
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with  the  Foundation  in  supplying  the  college,  high  school, 
and  public  libraries  of  Georgia  with  copies  of  "Significant 
Paragraphs  from  Progress  and  Poverty."  Mr.  Harris 
has  donated  several  hundred  books  to  libraries  in  his  state 
and  the  Foundation  has  matched  his  donations  with  dona- 
tions of  its  own,  so  that  every  library  in  Georgia  has  at 
least  one  copy  of  a  Henry  George  book.  People  in  the 
various  communities  are  slowly  coming  to  read  these  books. 
A  few  orders  for  the  unabridged  version  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  together  with  letters  from  individuals  who  have 
become  interested  in  Henry  George  by  this  means,  show 
that  this  work  is  well  worthwhile.  Mr.  Harris  and  the 
Foundation  have  been  carrying  it  on  since  early  in  1931. 
We  have  just  completed  a  new  advertising  circular  de- 
scribing all  of  the  books  of  Henry  George.  It  is  used  in 
answering  inquiries  from  people  who  have  read  our  adver- 
tisements concerning  Henry  George.  As  it  is  illustrated 
and  of  light  weight,  suitable  for  enclosing  as  a  "filler"  in 
personal  correspondence,  some  of  the  readers  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  might  like  to  have  a  few  copies  to  send  to 
friends.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  some  upon  receipt  of  5 
cents  to  cover  postage  costs. 

A  Mr.  Eichel  of  the  Central  Press  Association  visited 
the  Foundation  last  Spring  in  search  of  Henry  George's 
theories  on  "gold  distribution."  The  late  Arthur  C.  Pley- 
dell  who  happened  to  be  in  the  office  at  the  time  provided 
him  with  exact  references  in  both  "Social  Problems"  and 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  During  the  past  Winter  Mr. 
Eichel's  syndicated  articles  have  appeared  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  each  article  there  was 
prominent  mention  of  Henry  George's  position  on  the 
gold  question.  On  another  page  of  this  issue  is  Mr. 
Eichel's  latest  syndicated  article. 

We  are  proud  to  add  to  our  library  of  German,  French, 
Italian  and  Chinese  versions  of  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
a  Bulgarian  translation  received  this  week  from  Mr. 
Gudulev  of  the  Cooperative  Society  Posdrenik,  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria.  Reprinted  at  the  back  of  the  book  is  a  series  of 
quotations  from  the  sayings  of  eminent  men,  furnished  to 
Mr.  Gudulev  by  this  Foundation  and  by  the  United  Com- 
mittee, England.  We  have  had  word,  also,  from  a  Mr. 
Haskell,  director  of  a  Folk  School  in  Bulgaria,  who  writes 
for  copies  of  "Significant  Paragraphs"  to  be  used  in  his 
school  work. 

The  Foundation  has  completed  arrangements  with  the 
Macmillan  Company  and  Mr.  Geiger  for  the  publication 
of  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George."  With  its  superb 
introduction  by  Prof.  John  Dewey,  and  its  complete  account 
of  the  work,  historical  background,  and  philosophic  and 
economic  significance  of  Henry  George,  this  book  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  interest  to  every  Single  Taxer  as  well  as  to 
those  who  are  at  present  but  casually  interested  in  the 
writings  of  Henry  George.  In  format  this  book  will  be 
unusually  handsome.  It  will  be  bound  in  blue  cloth,  will 
measure  about  9x6j^  inches,  and  will  be  sold  by  Macmillan 


for  $3  the  copy.    By  special  arrangement  the  Foundation 
will  offer  the  book  at  $2.50  postpaid. 

The  trustees  of  the  Foundation  desire  to  obtain  authentic 
quotations  from  as  many  famous  men  and  women  of  our 
time  as  possible.  Many  letters  have  been  written,  and  a 
number  of  fine  estimates  of  Henry  George's  contribution 
to  economics  and  philosophy  have  been  received,  but  we 
want  to  make  our  collection  as  complete  as  possible.  If, 
therefore,  any  reader  has  a  quotation  that  he  thinks  would 
be  of  special  interest,  from  men  or  women  of  eminence  in 
public  life  today,  and  would  care  to  send  it  to  us  with 
exact  information  as  to  its  source  and  accuracy,  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  it  for  possible  inclusion  in  our  collection. 
Later  a  booklet  will  be  prepared. 

ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN,  Secretary. 

Work  of  Charles  H.  Ingersoll 

HHE  report  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club's  activi- 
•*•  ties  for  the  last  two  months  tells  mainly  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  in  radio  broadcasting, 
together  with  some  very  important  personal  appearances 
at  service  clubs.  These  broadcasts  have  been  over  several 
important  stations  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  requests  from  listeners  for  further  infor 
mation,  etc.,  has  been  most  encouraging,  evincing  as 
does  a  growing  interest  in  Single  Tax. 

The  outstanding  broadcast  to  date  has  been  that  ovi 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Station  WABC,  on 
March  1,  at  3.00  p.  m.  This  network  consists  of  48  stations 
all  over  the  country,  with  a  potential  audience  of  eighty 
million  people,  and  we  naturally  feel  pleased  that  Mr. 
Ingersoll  can  command  an  opportunity  of  this  sort.  We 
are  hoping  that  before  long  a  date  can  be  made  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  which  takes  in  73  stations. 
These  great  networks  cost  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  per  ho 
commercially,  whereas  nothing  has  been  paid  by  the  clu 
beyond  ordinary  working  expenses. 

Mr.    Ingersoll  has  talked  over  the  following  stations, 
all  of  which  have  been  most  cordial:  New  York,  WABC, 
WRNY,    WOV,    WMCA,    WCDA,    WEVD;    Brooklyn 
WLTH;  Long  Island,  WWRL;  Paterson,  WODA;  Je 
City,    WHOM;    Philadelphia,    WIP,    WDAS;    Baltimoi 
WBAL,   WCBM;  Washington,   WJSV;   Bronx,   WBNX; 
Newark,  WNJ. 

As  a  result  of  the  WABC  broadcast  almost  two  hundred 
letters  have  been  received  from  listeners,  asking  for  a  copy 
of  the  talk,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  more  along  similar  lines.  Newspapers 
have  also  been  quite  generous  with  publicity. 

Meetings  addressed   have  been  as  follows: 

January  16,  1933 — St.  Matthews  Men's  Club,  Weehawken,  N.  J.; 
8:00  p.  m.;  Mr.  A.  N.  Chandler  of  the  New  Jersey  Tax  Relief  Associa- 
tion was  responsible  for  this  date;  about  65  present;  a  fine  crowd  of 
most  substantial  German  men;  Mr.  Chandler  made  fine  presentation 
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with  stereopticon;  Mr.  Ingersoll  talked  for  half  an  hour  and  had  a  30- 

r'nute  quiz;  interrupted  to  eat!  Very  fine  meeting. 
January  23 — Hightstown  Board  of  Trade,  Hightstown,  N.  J.;  12:15 
noon;  about  75  present;  Mr.  Chandler  was  also  responsible  for  this 
date;  it  was  a  very  fine  meeting  attended  by  the  best  people  in  the 
neighborhood;  talked  for  40  minutes;  the  quiz  lasted  one  hour  and  a 
half;  as  a  result  the  club  had  several  letters  from  men  who  attended 
asking  for  further  information. 

I  January  31 — Rotary  Club,  Freehold,  N.  J.;  held  at  American  Hotel; 
:30  noon.  This  came  through  Mr.  John  H.  Allen,  and  was  an  out- 
come of  the  address  to  the  Jersey  City  Rotary  Club  on  January  12. 
Dr.  J.  Berkeley  Gordon  who  arranged  the  date  is  a  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
W.  Richardson,  editor  of  the  Jersey  City  Rotary  Club,  who  commented 
very  favorably  in  his  paper  on  Mr.  Ingersoll's  visit  to  that  club.  Talked 
for  35  minutes;  quiz  one  hour  and  a  half;  about  75  present. 

February  1 — First  Reformed  Church  School,  Irvington,  N.  J.;  6:30 
p.  m. ;  Lyons  Avenue  and  Nesbitt  Terrace,  Irvington.  Dinner  was 
served  before  the  meeting;  there  was  a  very  enthusiastic  gathering. 
Mr.  Ingersoll's  remarks  were  very  cordially  received  and  quite  a  feel- 
ing of  conversion  was  evident;  talked  30  minutes;  quiz  75  minutes; 
100  present. 

February  11 — Irvington  Forum,  84  Orange  Avenue.,  Irvington; 
Mr.  C.  E.  Chamberlain,  president;  talk  on  Single  Tax.  Mr.  Ingersoll 
did  not  arrive  at  this  meeting  until  10:30  p.  m.,  having  had  two  broad- 
casts the  same  evening;  7. 00  p.  m.  in  Brooklyn,  and  9:30  p.  m.  at  WHOM 
in  Jersey  City;  about  25  present;  all  the  principal  officials  of  the  town, 
bankers,  etc.,  including  the  Mayor  and  Assessor.  They  had  all  listened 
to  WHOM  broadcast;  "Technocracy  Challenges  Capitalism."  Mr. 
Ingersoll  gave  a  brief  talk  of  25  minutes.  The  quiz  was  very  energetic 
and  searching,  and  lasted  until  1.00  a.  m.;  over  2  hours.  One  of  the 

>st  important  meetings. 

February  14 — Rotary  Club  of  Reading,  Pa.;  Berkshire  Hotel;  12 

on;  Mr.  Elmer  A.  Muhs,  Chairman  of  Programme  Committee;  Mr. 

unk,  president.  This  was  a  very  fine  meeting  of  about  150  of  the  lead- 
people  of  the  town,  including  the  Mayor  and  Assessor.  Mr.  Tyck 
de  the  introduction.  Talk  nearly  40  minutes;  quiz  one  hour. 

February  20 — South  End  Community  Club,  Ridgeview  Community 
Church  club  house,  Valley  Road  and  Meeker  Street,  West  Orange,  N. 
J.;  Mr.  E.  A.  McLaughlin,  president.  This  meeting  came  through  Mr. 
Edmund  Williamson,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Oranges  and  Maplewood.  There  were  75  present.  Mr.  Ingersoll  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Williamson,  and  met  a  large  number  of  the  members 
before  and  after;  a  very  fine  crowd.  Original  talk  of  about  40  minutes, 
and  had  a  quiz  of  about  two  hours,  until  after  11  o'clock.  There  were 
a  number  of  latent  Single  Taxers  developed,  and  a  showing  of  hands 
indicated  10  or  12  who  had  read  George's  books.  Mr.  Williamson  is 
hardboiled,  but  showed  great  favor  at  the  end  of  searching  questions. 

February  22 — Brooklyn  Heights  Forum;  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Dilthey,  presi- 
dent; about  100  present;  rather  a  mature,  mixed  crowd.  They  sprung 
the  subject  of  Technocracy  which  occasioned  a  longer  talk,  and 
developed  very  well;  spoke  for  40. minutes  and  had  a  very  fine  quiz 
of  one  and  one  half  hours;  Mr.  Cornelius  M.  Sheehan  of  Brooklyn,  was 
present.  In  his  remarks  the  chairman  said  it  was  the  clearest  presenta- 
tion of  many  he  had  heard.  There  was  a  very  large  element  of  convers- 
ion evident,  although  the  usual  number  of  hard-boiled  Forumites. 

On  March  16,  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  booked  to  address  the 
Fifth  Assembly  District  Republican  Club  of  Woodhaven, 
L.  I.,  which  meeting  has  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Norman 
Fowles,  an  ardent  Single  Taxer  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
on  March  30,  he  is  due  at  the  Second  Congregational 
Church,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  the  latter  having  come  through 
Mr.  James  R.  Sheldon,  President  of  the  Waterbury 
Clock  Company. 


Mr.  Ingersoll  also  has  a  very  pressing  invitation  to 
address  the  Y.M.H.A.  and  Y.W.  H.  A.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  April  27,  and  we  are  at  present  trying  to  arrange  this, 
provided  it  will  not  break  up  the  continuity  of  his  radio 
talks. 

His  broadcasting  includes  the  following: 

Technocracy,  Overproduction  or  Underconsumption. 

Technocracy — Henry  George,  Its  Author. 

Technocracy,  Socialism,  or  Socialisation. 

Technocracy  and  Economic  Science. 

Technocracy  Challenges  Capitalism. 

Technocracy  Challenges  Democracy. 

Technocrats  versus  Physiocrats. 

What's  Wrong  with  Capitalism? 

What  Is  the  Single  Tax? 

Depression — Cause  and  Cure. 

A  New  Capitalism. 

Socialism,  Anarchism,  or  Liberty. 

Economics,  Simple  and  Certain. 

What  Technocracy  Might  Have  Been. 

Quotations  from  letters  received  from  WABC  broadcast: 

".  .  .  the  most  important  economic  discussion  I  have  heard. 
Your  analysis  of  the  present  terrifying  and  baffling  conditions  was 
clear,  concise,  and  profoundly  illuminating.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to 
know  more  about  this  Single  Tax." 

"  If  anything  will  save  us  from  panic,  surely  the  system  of  taxation 
outlined  will.  Talk  to  us  again ;  you  may  help  us  to  see  our  way  through 
confusion. " 

"You  have  given  me  new  light  and  a  greater  vision  of  what  must  be 
done  to  restore  business." 

"  I  wish  to  praise  you  for  stating  your  view  so  fundamentally  sound 
and  vital  to  Americans — rich  or  poor.  It's  my  earnest  hope  that  you 
receive  many  comments  from  individuals  more  prominent  than  I." 

Growing  Interest  in  the 

Pittsburg  District 

A  VERY  aggressive  lecture  campaign  has  been  in  prog- 
ress in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  district  and  At- 
torney William  N.  McNair  has  been  constantly  engaged 
with  meetings,  reaching  a  variety  of  audiences  and 
specializing  in  the  discussion  of  "economic  rent."  A 
partial  list  of  Mr.  McNair's  lectures  is  given  herewith: 

Jan.  6,  Bennett  School;  Jan.  9,  Meadville,  Pa;  Jan.  18,  Congress  of 
Women's  Clubs;  Jan.  18,  North  Versailes  Township;  Jan.  20,  Bennett 
School;  Jan.  25,  Larimer  School;  Jan.  26,  Sharpsburg  Rotary;  Jan. 
27,  East  Pittsburgh;  Jan.  31,  Building  and  Loan  Fifth  Ave. 

Feb.  3,  Bennett  School;  Feb.  6,  Munhall;  Feb.  8,  Dippon  Hallow; 
Feb.  8,  Larimer  School;  Feb.  9,  Homewood  School;  Feb.  9,  Real  Estate 
Board;  Feb.  14,  North  Side  Business  Men's  Association;  Feb.  15,  Fifth 
Avenue  High  School;  Feb.  17,  Rankin;  Feb.  21,  Turtle  Creek;  Feb. 
Feb.  23,  Larimer  School;  Feb.  23,  Roosevelt  Club,  Mt.  Washington. 

The  public  schools  are  being  utilized  quite  extensively 
for  special  public  meetings  arranged  by  citizens  interested 
in  the  discussion  of  economic  problems:  Secretary  Percy 
R.  Williams  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  and  Hugo 
W.  Noren  of  Pittsburgh  have  also  joined  Mr.  McNair  in 
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addressing  a  number  of  recent  meetings.  In  certain  sec- 
tions of  Allegheny  County  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
growth  of  interest  in  the  movement  for  taxation  of  land 
values  and  some  very  large  public  meetings  have  been 
held  for  the  express  purpose  of  advancing  this  movement 
and  agitating  for  the  extension  of  the  Pittsburgh  plan  to 
the  outlying  territory  in  the  county. 

During  February  the  Post-Gazette,  Pittsburgh's  leading 
daily,  published  on  its  editorial  page  for  ten  consecutive 
days  a  series  of  articles  discussing,  pro  and  con,  Pittsburgh's 
experience  under  the  graded  tax  law  which  was  enacted 
twenty  years  ago.  Those  contributing  to  this  series  were: 
Councilman  Robert  Garland,  former  Mayor  William  A. 
Magee,  J.  Roland  Brady,  secretary  of  the  Real  Estate 
Board;  James  W.  Bamford,  representing  the  Building 
Owners  and  Managers  Association;  Attorney  William 
N.  McNair,  Percy  R.  Williams,  Dr.  Marion  K.  McKay  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  William  P.  Witherow  of  the 
Citizens'  Tax  Commission;  Edward  F.  Daum,  realtor; 
and  Thomas  C.  McMahon,  Chief  City  Assessor. 

This  symposium  attracted  wide-spread  interest,  being 
the  first  time  since  the  graded  tax  law  has  been  in  effect 
that  such  a  public  discussion  has  been  sponsored  by  the 
editors  of  a  leading  daily  newspaper,  though  Pittsburgh 
papers  are  constantly  publishing  Single  Tax  letters  in 
their  readers'  columns. 

Power  of  Landlordism 

HEN  Bruening  dared  to  suggest  that  the  national 
problem  of  unemployment  be  dealt  with  by  colo- 
nizing surplus  city  population  on  land  taken  from  the 
junker  estates,  he  fell.  Now  von  Schleicher,  who  combined 
a  good  deal  of  social  imagination  and  daring  with  his  belief 
in  the  necessity  for  military  rule,  having  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  follow  Bruening's  lead  and  break  up  the  subsidized 
estates,  has  likewise  fallen.  The  United  States  knows  a 
little  about  the  difficulty  that  arises  from  an  attempt  to 
govern  without  a  mandate.  But  the  events  of  this  single 
day  illustrate  strikingly  the  fact  that  in  Europe  today 
no  mandate  can  be  guaranteed  to  last  out  tomorrow. 

The  Christian  Century,  Feb.  8,  1933. 

Our  Budget  Architects 

ONE  would  think  that  a  system  of  taxation  (if  it  may  be  honored 
by  such  a  title)  which  is  absolutely  devoid  of  all  sense  of  justice 
and  proves  itself  so  crooked  and  shifty  as  to  be  used  to  turn  a  clever 
little  trick  like  that  on  the  intelligentsia,  diverting  a  portion  of  their 
wages  into  my  pocket  (Oh !  Let's  be  honest  for  a  minute  or  two)  on  the 
landlords  specious  plea  for  "the  poor  renters,"  would  cause  them  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice  and  inquire  into  the  merits  of  some  of  the  stuff 
they  are  teaching  to  their  classes  in  Political  Economy. 

This  is  destructive  talk,  therefore  unpopular.  Space  does  not  permit 
a  constructive  thought,  but  you  can't  build  a  skyscraper  on  a  rotten 
foundation  and  have  it  stand,  and  that  is  what  is  puzzling  our  budget 
architects  today .— Z.  K.  GREEN  in  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  rimes-Herald. 
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NEWS  OF  HENRY  GEORGE  AND  SINGLE 
TAX  CLUBS 

Single  Tax  League,  Chicago,  III. — At  the  weekly  meetir 
of  the  Single  Tax  League  on  Friday,  Feb.  17,  Mr.  Emil 
O.  Jorgensen  gave  a  stereopticon  lecture  describing  the 
tax  situation  in  two  typical  residential  blocks  of  Chicago 
and  showing  what  the  effects  would  be  on  the  properties  in 
these  blocks  if  the  Property  Bills  of  the  Manufacturers 
and  Merchants  Federal  Tax  League  should  be  adopted. 
The  bills  provide  for  the  gradual  exemption  over  a  period 
of  five  years  of  all  taxes  on  buildings  and  personal  property 
for  local  purposes. 

Henry  George  Club,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— William  N.  McNair 
censured  the  Allegheny  County  Commissioners'  drive  to 
increase  income  by  subjecting  personal  property  to  taxa- 
tion, in  a  talk  before  the  Henry  George  Club  on  Jan.  13. 
The  Pittsburgh  Press,  in  close  to  a  column,  reported 
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McNair  as  pointing  out  that  in  Kentucky  the  attempted 
enforcement  of  the  personal  property  toll  resulted  in  bank 
failures  when  people  transferred  their  accounts  to  Ohio 
banks.  He  condemned  the  county's  policy  of  assessing 
large  vacant  areas  at  only  ten  per  cent  of  their  value,  which 
"throws  the  tax  burden  on  the  small  home  owner."  He 
advocated  that  the  county  should  adopt  Pittsburgh's 
plan  of  high  taxation  rates  on  land  and  low  on  buildings. 

The  Henry  George  Club  honored  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Maguire,  secretary,  who  celebrated  his  eighty-first  birth- 
day on  Jan.  13.  Mr.  Maguire  was  born  near  old  Fort 
Duquesne  and  is  today  known  as  the  oldest  Single  Taxer 
in  Pittsburgh. 

Henry  George  Club,  Lansing,  Mich. — "Our  club  is  doing 
j  a  little  better  this  year,"  writes  Mr.  Ray  Robson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Lansing.  "We  are  think- 
ing of  getting  a  room  at  the  'Y'  for  our  meetings  because 
of  increasing  size  and  interest.  Monday,  (Feb.  20),  we  had 
an  interview  with  Governor  Comstock. " 

Single  Tax  League,  Dallas  Texas. — The  Dallas  Times 
Herald  of  Feb.  13,  tells  us  that  Wilford  B.  "Pitchfork" 
Smith  spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dallas  Single  Tax 
League  before  an  audience  at  the  City  Hall,  Sunday  after- 
noon, Feb.  12.  John  Morrow,  league  president,  presided. 
The  speaker  ridiculed  the  claims  of  Technocracy,  saying 
of  the  recent  stir  over  it  that:  "Our  people  will. become 
interested  in  anything  sufficiently  ridiculous."  He  said 
that  by  applying  the  Single  Tax  on  land  values,  the  tax 
burden  would  be  removed  from  business,  land  speculation 
would  become  virtually  impossible,  and  the  depression 
would  be  ended.  Mr.  Smith  was  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  J.  Murphy,  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  Church.  Music 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  DeMond.  Mr.  Smith, 
editor  of  the  Pitchfork,  "An  Humble  Implement  with  a 
Wide  Range  of  Usefulness,"  is  a  convert  of  John  Z.  White. 

Henry  George  Club,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — On  Lincoln's 
birthday,  Mr.  James  C.  Fuller,  secretary  of  the  Henry 
George  Club  of  Kansas  City,  issued  a  striking  leaflet  pictur- 
ing Lincoln's  adherence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
economic  freedom.  "Like  Moses,  that  other  great  leader 
out  of  bondage,"  says  Mr.  Fuller,  "Lincoln  recognized 
that  men  are  land  animals,  who  must  have  free  and  equal 
access  to  Mother  Earth  in  order  to  be  really  free.  .  . 
He  decried  land  monopoly  and  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
land  speculation  schemes."  "Let  us  quit  our  blindness 
and  meanness,"  urges  Mr.  Fuller,  "and  work  to  make 
possible  prosperity  that  will  be  real  and  lasting  for  all 
and  make  Kansas  City  tax  free!" 

NEWS  OF  SINGLE  TAX  SPEAKERS 

Joseph  Forshaw,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "Forshaw  of  St.  Louis"  stands 
for  integrity  in  business,  fair  play  in  sports  and  sportsmanship  in  eco- 
nomics. Son  of  the  late  Joseph  Forshaw,  who  was  a  great  skater  and 
walker  in  England,  founder  of  a  successful  business  in  St.  Louis,  and  an 
unflinching  Single  Taxer,  the  present  Joseph  Forshaw  has  a  heritage 
of  athletic  ability,  business  acumen,  and  Henry  George  idealism. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  "Joseph  Forshaw  of  St.  Louis"  was  a  fleet 


youth  in  the  lineup  of  three  great  Olympic  teams.  Today  he  is  one  of 
the  Single  Tax  movement's  most  eloquent  and  ardent  exponents.  Here 
are  some  of  his  recent  speaking  appointments: 

In  January:  Mr.  Forshaw  had  a  fine  audience  before  the  St.  Louis 
Women's  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  talked  straight  Single  Tax  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Plan.. 

Wednesday,  February  22. — Mr.  Forshaw  addressed  the  Alumni 
Club  of  Washington  University.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Erwin 
Kauffmani>and  Mr.  Alper  this  engagement  was  secured,  and  the  topic 
given  Mr.  Forshaw  was  "Sportsmanship  and  Fair  Play."  Under  this 
topic  he  gave  ten  minutes  on  his  sport  and  Olympic  team  experience, 
and  twenty  minutes  on  sportsmanship  and  fair  play  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  daily  contest  of  life — which  meant  a  good  Single 
Tax  talk! 

Friday,  March  3: — The  Fred  W.  Strocham  Post  of  the  American 
Legion  gave  Mr.  Forshaw  a  very  fine  audience  of  about  200  at  the 
American  Annex  Hotel.  He  talked  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  his 
Alumni  luncheon  speech,  and  wedged  in  twenty  minutes  of  straight 
Single  Tax. 

Sunday,  March  5: — Mr.  Forshaw  was  scheduled  to  address  Mr. 
Thomas  Q.  Dix's  Forum  on  "Depression:  Cause  and  Cure,"  to  close 
with  a  rousing  espousal  of  the  Single  Tax.  Mr.  Dix  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  Single  Tax. 

Saturday,  March  11: — Again  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Alper,  a 
comparatively  recent  convert  of  Mr.  Kauffmann,  Mr.  Forshaw  was 
to  address  a  large  and  representative  meeting  including  a  good  many 
young  men  ripe  for  the  truth.  This  meeting  was  to  take  place  at  the 
Y.  M.  H.  A.  (This  article  is  written  before  these  latter  two  appoint- 
ments are  filled). 

Mr.  Forshaw  writes,  "Perhaps  in  the  years  to  come,  because  of  the 
results  it  attains,  we  may  all  proclaim  this  depression  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  all  time." 

Andrew  P.  Canning,  Chicago,  III. — On  a  tour  of  the  southwest  with 
Mrs.  Canning  for  her  health,  Mr.  Canning  has  found  the  public's  desire 
so  great  to  know  the  basic  causes  of  our  economic  troubles,  that  he  has 
been  given  numerous  opportunities  to  address  local  organizations. 
On  Feb.  3,  he  spoke  before  the  Las  Vegas  (New  Mexico)  Rotary  Club. 
"The  audience  received  me  and  the  message  very  sympathetically," 
writes  Mr.  Canning,  "and  invited  me  to  stay  longer  or  meet  with  them 
again  on  my  return."  The  Las  Vegas  Daily  Optic  gave  a  column  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Canning.  In  this  it  quoted  Mr.  Canning  as  saying: 

"  In  100  years  the  world  has  made  more  progress  under  a  partially 
developed  democracy  than  it  did  in  1,000  years  of  aristocratic  regula- 
tion. Our  need  in  the  present  crisis  is  not  a  new  imported  scheme  of 
government,  but  a  fair  field  in  which  to  develop  our  own.  This  can  be 
done  through  improvement  of  an  inherited  aristocratic  revenue  system 
which  now  permits  and  encourages  wild  speculation  in  public  property 
and  confiscates  private  property  through  taxation." 

George  M.  Strachan,  Chicago,  ///.—Norman  B.  Barr,  superintendent 
of  the  Olivet  Institute  of  Chicago,  writes  Mr.  Strachan  in  regard  to 
one  of  his  recent  engagements,  "Our  Forum  was  delighted  to  hear 
you  last  Sunday.  You  entertained  as  well  as  interested  and  enlightened 
them  to  an  unusual  degree.  You  will  always  be  welcome  at  the  Forum 
to  address  us  on  any  subject  dear  to  your  heart,"  that  subject  of  course 
being  the  Single  Tax. 

Henry  H.  Hardinge,  Chicago,  III. — On  Jan.  1,  Mr.  Hardinge  ad- 
dressed 250  Legionaires  at  a  Legion  Post  meeting  in  Chase  Park.  The 
appointment  was  arranged  by  George  Tideman. 


Pearl  S.  Buck,  author  of  "The  Good  Earth,"  writes, 
"  I  knew  Dr.  Macklin  very  well  and  I  know,  too,  his  enthus- 
iasm for  Henry  George.  I  believe  he  named  one  of  his 
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children  after  that  great  man.    I  have  a  copy  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty." 

Asking  for  literature  and  offering  to  arrange  speaking 
appointments  in  his  city,  Mr.  L.  E.  Brickell  of  Watertown, 
S.  D.,  writes:  "For  the  balance  of  my  life  I  am  going  to 
spend  what  money  and  time  I  can  working  towards  the 
end  that  the  Single  Tax  may  become  a  law." 


Here  is  what  two  San  Antonio,  Texas,  readers  of  Harold 
S.  Buttenheim's  "A  Pragmatic  Experiment  with  Texas," 
published  in  the  December  Survey  Graphic,  have  to  say 
about  it: 

"A  Pragmatic  Experiment"  is  one  of  the  most  timely 
articles  that  has  come  to  my  notice." — WILLIAM  A.  BLACK, 
Secretary  of  the  Single  Tax  League  of  Texas. 

"The  copy  of  'A  Pragmatic  Experiment  with  Texas'  was 
very  interesting  to  me  and  I  am  beginning  to  see  a  very 
decided  advantage  in  your  idea  of  taxation.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  study  it  whenever  possible." — H.  E.  KINCAID, 
City  Planner  of  San  Antonio. 

Death  of  J.  O'Donnell  Derrick 

THE  Irish,  Weekly  of  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  announces 
the  death  on  Wednesday  of  that  week  of  J.  O'Donnell 
Derrick,  widely  known  exponent  of  the  Henry  George 
doctrine  and  indefatigable  worker  for  land  emancipation. 
He  was  a  correspondent  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  many 
were  the  friendly  letters  received  from  him  over  a  number 
of  years.  He  paid  us  the  distinction  of  reprinting  in  the 
Irish  Weekly  from  time  to  time  a  number  of  verses  from 
the  editor's  collected  poems,  an  honor  which  touched  us 
profoundly.  His  department  appearing  in  the  Irish 
Weekly,  with  which  he  was  long  identified  as  its  Scottish 
correspondent,  contained  much  vigorous  presentation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  land  for  the  people.  He  attended  several 
of  the  International  Henry  George  conferences.  Charles 
O'Connor  Hennessy  met  him  at  Edinburgh  and  had  a  keen 
appreciation  of  his  character  and  ability.  He  was  a  friend 
of  John  Paul  and  others  of  the  leaders  of  our  movement 
across  the  water. 

James  O'Donnell  Derrick  went  to  Scotland  from  Donegal 
when  a  child.  As  a  young  man  he  threw  himself  into  the 
Irish  movement  and  worked  for  the  political  emancipation 
of  his  native  land.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Joseph  Devlin, 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  John  E.  Redmond  and  others  of  the  Irish 
leaders.  He  did  much  to  impress  Scottish  M.  P.'s  with  the 
necessity  for  Irish  independence,  and  his  earnestness  and 
sympathy  won  many  of  them  over.  He  was  a  real  political 
power,  but  his  abiding  passion  was  the  economic  emancipa- 
tion of  his  people,  and  indeed  all  peoples. 

He  was  a  devout  Catholic,  and  events  of  interest  to  those 
of  the  faith  were  chronicled  with  a  fullness  and  complete- 
ness in  his  department,  "North  and  South  of  the  Clyde," 
which  was  so  interesting  a  feature  of  the  Irish  Weekly.  As 


a  newspaper  man  he  wielded  a  facile  pen  and  his  selection 
as  secretary  of  the  Glasgow  branch  of  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists  was  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  fame  he  had 
won  in  his  chosen  profession. 

His  funeral  which  was  private  and  attended  by  only  a  few 
of  his  intimate  friends  took  place  at  St.  Kentigern's  Ceme- 
tery, Lambeth.  Many  were  the  tributes  from  individuals 
and  organizations,  for  he  was  held  in  great  affection  by  all 
who  knew  him.  The  following  from  Frank  Glennie,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Catholic  Society  of  Scot- 
land, voices  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  young 
Catholics  of  his  adopted  country. 

"It  was  with  feelings  of  deepest  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  your  trusted  representative,  Mr.  Derrick.  On  behalf  of  my  society 
in  Scotland,  I  would  ask  you  to  accept  our  sympathy  and  regret  at 
your  loss. 

Mr.  Derrick  was  surely  one  of  nature's  gentlemen,  and  his  passing 
is  indeed  tragic,  for  surely  today  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  as  he. 
His  memory  we  know  will  remain  ever  green. " 

The  following  from  the  Rev.  Father  Dawson,  of  Dublin, 
Church  of  the  Oblate  Fathers,  friend  of  Henry  George  and 
Anna  George  de  Mille,  will  be  read  with  special  interest 
by  our  readers: 

"I  am  shocked  and  grieved  to  read  in  this  morning's  paper  of  the 
death  of  my  friend,  Mr.  O'Donnell  Derrick.— R.I. P.  Please  tell  all  his 
relations  and  friends  of  my  hearty  sympathy  and  prayers.  God  be 
with  him.  Surely  he  has  a  great  reward  for  his  life-long  and  self  sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed." 

The  number  of  the  Irish  Weekly  that  chronicles  his  death 
contains  the  last  installment  that  he  will  ever  pen  for  his 
department,  "North  and  South  of  the  Clyde."  We  give 
the  golden  words  as  his  farewell  to  the  great  cause  he  sc 
greatly  served.: 

"Here  are  some  things  generally  and  persistently  asserted  in  news 
papers  and  by  public  speakers: — 

"That  a  man  is  merely  entitled  to  a  living  wage  and  not  to  his  ful 
earnings. 

"That  God  intended  that  one  set  of  men  should  charge  others  ren 
for  the  use  of  His  gift — land.  That  because  kings  or  queens  gifted  awa; 
God's  bounty  to  enable  private  individuals  to  pocket  rent,  that  there 
fore  a  people's  parliament  has  no  right  to  divert  economic  rent  int< 
the  public  exchequer. 

"That  taxing  goods,  thus  making  them  dear  in  price,  is  of  any  ad 
vantage  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

"That  Free  Trade  ever  existed  in  Britain.    It  never  existed  nor  i 
exist  until  there  is  absolute  Free  Trade  in  exchange  as  well  as  pro 
tion  by  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  the  products  of  labor." 

Not  of  the  Schools 

IS  a  life  of  reading  and  writing,  enlivened  by  organized  athletics- 
a  life  in  which  all  your  bills  are  paid  and  everything  is  done  fc 
you,  from  making  your  bed  to  cooking  your  meals — -precisely  a  life  tha 
develops  the  moral  stamina  and  the  mental  hardihood  of  the  pioneei 
Somehow,  one  seems  to  remember  that  of  half  a  dozen  world-notaW 
men  thus  far  produced  by  this  American  Republic  Emerson  and  Thoreai 
were  in  disfavor  with  their  esteemed  Alma  Mater,  William  James  lacke 
a  college  degree,  as  did  Henry  George;  and  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Wa 
Whitman  attained  their  respective  summits  without  recourse  to  an 
institutions  of  higher  learning  whatsoever 

Editorial   (Uncle  Dudley)  in  Boston  Globe. 
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Henry  George — His  Views 

AN  American  economist  who  died  in  1897  is  being  widely  quoted 
in  the  best  circles  today,  although  40  years  ago  he  was  considered 
an  extremist.  Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  the  subject 
of  numerous  discussions  now. 

It  was  in  1871  that  this  unknown  printer  in  San  Francisco  published 
his  first  pamphlet,  "  Our  Land  and  Land  Policy. "  He  was  32  years  old. 

"Progress  and  Poverty,"  a  monumental  work,  was  written  between 
August,  1877,  and  March,  1879. 

A  man  remarked  to  me  this  week:  "It  seems  as  fresh  as  if  it  were 
written  today  of  our  present  crisis." 

Henry  George  forms  as  the  basis  of  his  inquiry  into  causes  of  the 
advancement  of  poverty  with  wealth,  this  question: 

"Why,  in  spite  of  increase  in  productive  power,  do  wages  tend  to  a 
minimum  which  will  give  but  a  bare  living?" 

And  then  he  traces  the  rise  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  indus- 
trial nation,  till  the  climax,  when  it  has  most  of  the  gold  in  the  world — 
and  it  literally  begins  to  starve  to  death! 

Henry  George  said  we  were  transgressing  natural  laws,  and  that 
would  lead  us  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  Then,  perhaps  we  should 
change  our  ways. 

His  solution  was  a  single  tax — a  tax  on  the  value  of  land  (and  none 
on  improvements)  to  make  it  productive,  and  to  decentralize  wealth. 

Present-day  economists  agree  almost  to  a  unit  with  his  deductions, 
even  those  he  projected  into  the  future,  but  they  are  not  agreed  on  the 
Single  Tax. 

Henry  George  saw  in  the  accumulation  of  gold  by  a  nation  only  the 
means  of  mischief-making.  He  pictured  nations  getting  gold  in  ex- 
change for  goods  exported  instead  of  in  exchange  for  goods  imported. 
He  pictured  the  gold  being  stored  up  in  government  vaults. 

He  pictured  the  nation  paying  large  sums  of  interest  on  money  while 
the  gold  lay  idle.  He  pictured  trade  declining,  commodity  prices 
dropping  toward  nothing  as  more  and  more  gold  was  piled  up. 

Then  he  visioned  the  final  calamity,  a  nation  sitting  on  billions  of 
gold,  and  nobody  with  any  money  to  buy  even  food. 

Henry  George  said  it  was  a  common  error  to  mistake  gold  for  wealth 
whereas  trade  is  wealth,  and  gold  is  a  mere  medium  of  exchange. 

Incidentally,  the  Roosevelt  administration  plans  to  make  gold  value- 
less— if  an  individual  has  it  hoarded.  He  can't  export  it,  and  he  may 
find  a  confiscatory  tax  slapped  on  it  if  he  brings  it  to  light. 


How  can  bank  accounts  be  turned  over,  moved,  accelerated  ?  Lead- 
ing economists  have  argued  that  we  have  been  suffering  not  from  a 
lack  of  money,  but  from  a  lack  of  turn-over.  And  that  has  been  caused 
by  lack  of  trade. 

F.  W.  Kemmerer,  professor  of  economics  and  finance  at  Princeton 
university,  world -renowned  authority  on  money,  said  recently: 

"From  1929  to  1932  the  physical  volume  of  trade  declined  42  per 
cent.  From  October,  1929,  to  December,  1932,  wholesale  prices  de- 
creased about  35  per  cent. 

"  Roughly  speaking,  then,  we  are  doing  about  60  per  cent  as  much 
business  as  we  did  in  1929,  and  we  are  doing  it  at  two-thirds  the 
price  level. 

"So,  if  everything  else  were  the  same,  it  would  take  about  40  per 
cent  less  money — or  two-thirds  of  it — to  do  the  work  at  this  declined 
price  level. 

"Our  money  in  circulation,  however,  is  much  more  than  it  was 
in  1929. 

"Out  bank  deposits  have  gone  off  69  per  cent.  But  the  rate  at 
which  those  bank  deposits  circulate  tells  where  the  trouble  is.  The  rate 
at  which  they  circulate  in  New  York  has  declined  78  per  cent.  In  141 
cities,  we  find  58  per  cent  decline." 

LESLIE  EICHEL,  (columnist)  in  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union. 


A  Few  More  Explanations 

and  Definitions 

WR.  B.  WILLCOX,  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  who  was  one 
•  of  the  special  committee   on    taxation   appointed 
by  the  American   Institute  of  Architects,  the  report  of 
which  is  an  admirable  statement  of  our  principles,  writes 
the  Schalkenbach  Foundation  as  follows: 

One  thing  seems  clearer  to  me  all  the  time,  and  that  is, 
to  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  a  confused  inquirer, 
"I  think  our  Georgist  propaganda  does  not  let  people 
forget  about  taxes  long  enough  to  find  out  what  Rent  really 
is. "  To  so  many  I  hear  from,  a  tax  is  a  tax,  and  they  have 
no  conception  of  any  difference  between  them.  The  farmer 
in  our  State  is  so  sure  that  any  tax  is  a  tax,  that  he  has 
managed  to  get  entire  relief  from  "real  property"  taxes 
and  has  loaded  himself  with  a  sales  tax.  I  sent  this  in- 
quirer a  copy  of  the  enclosed  which  he  said  gave  him  a 
new  direction  to  his  thinking. 

Did  you  happen  to  see  the  latest  joke  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  intelligence  is  considered  safe  to 
broadcast:  "Have  you  bought  your  lot  for  the  Florida 
boom  in  Tennessee  yet?" 

Mr.  Willcox  encloses  what  he  entitles  "A Quandary." 
It  is  so  excellent  a  contribution  to  clear  thinking  that  we 
take  delight  in  reprinting  it. 

Of  what  value  is  an  educational  system  which  so  sets 
the  minds  of  a  generation,  that  they  who  have  suffered 
under  it  cannot  see  the  difference  between  things  utterly 
unlike  in  their  genesis,  nature  and  effects?  For  example: 

(1)  Payment  of  Rent   implies   non -ownership  of  the 

thing  rented. 

Payment  of  Taxes  implies  ownership  of  the  thing 
taxed. 

(2)  One  decides  himself  the  amount  of  Rent  he  will 

pay. 

Another  decides  for  him  the  amount  of  Tax  he 
must  pay. 

(3)  Rent  is  a  variable,  but  definite,  known  quantity. 
Taxes  are  also  a  variable,  but  indefinite,  unknown 

quantity. 

(4)  One  elects  to  pay  Rent,  so  he  does  not  complain 

about  it. 

One  does  not  elect  to  pay  Taxes,  so  he  does  com- 
plain about  them. 

(5)  Rent  does  not  measure  the  cost  of  government. 
Taxes  do  measure  the  cost  of  government. 

(6)  Rent  does  not  provide  public  improvements  and 

services. 
Taxes  do  provide  public  improvements  and  services. 

(7)  One  knows  the  amount  of  Rent  he  will  have  to  pay. 
One  does  not  know  the  amount  of  Taxes  he  will 

have  to  pay. 
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(8)  Rent   is   not   paid   under  compulsion,   in   normal 

circumstances. 

Taxes  are  paid  under  compulsion,  in  any  circum- 
stances. 

(9)  Collection  of  Rent  in  ways  he  who  pays  it  is  un- 

aware of,  would  be  considered  foolish. 
Collection  of  Taxes  in  ways  he  who  pays  them  is 
unaware  of,  is  considered  the  height  of  political 
wisdom. 

(10)  Rent  paid  for  use  of  anything  does  not  increase 

its  cost. 

Taxes  paid  on  anything  produced  by  labor  in- 
creases its  cost. 

(11)  Rent  paid  for  Land  determines  its  price. 
Taxes  paid  on  Land  decreases  its  price. 

(12)  Rent  is  paid  for  Land  only  when  the  one  who  rents 

it  wants  to  use  it. 

Taxes  are  paid  on  Land  even  when  the  one  who 
pays  the  taxes  does  not  want  to  use  it. 

(13)  Rent  is  paid  for  the  use  of  what  others  produce. 
Taxes  are  paid  to  produce  what  others  want  to  use. 

(14)  Men  never  fool  themselves  into  thinking  they  own 

the  Land  for  which  they  pay  Rent. 
Men  constantly  fool  themselves  into  thinking  they 
own  the  Land  on  which  they  pay  Taxes. 

(15)  God,  not  man,  created  all  Land. 

Man,  not  God,  (in  connection  with  Land)  pro- 
duces all  Wealth. 

(16)  Taxing  Land  makes  it  easier  to  obtain. 
Taxing  Wealth  makes  it  harder  to  obtain. 

(17)  Payment  of  Rent  encourages  industry. 
Payment  of  Taxes  discourages  industry. 

(18)  Scientifically    speaking,    nothing    Man    does    not 

produce,  such  as  Land,  is  Wealth. 
Scientifically   speaking,   whatever   Man   produces, 
such  as  the  products  of  Labor  and  Capital  (in 
connection  with  Land)  is  Wealth. 

(19)  Scientifically  speaking,  the  term  Rent  means  pay- 

ment only  for  the  use  of  Land,  which  Man  does 
not  produce. 

Scientifically  speaking,  the  term  Interest  means 
payment  only  for  the  use  of  Wealth,  (the  pro- 
ducts of  Labor  and  Capital  in  connection  with 
Land)  which  only  Man  produces. 

(20)  Scientifically  speaking,  the  term  Rent  means  pay- 

ment only  for  the  use  of  Land;  the  term  Wages 
means  payment  only  for  the  use  of  Labor;  the 
term  Interest  means  payment  only  for  the  use 
of  Capital,  which  is  that  part  of  Wealth  used 
to  aid  Labor. 


Genesis  of  University  Economics 

(FROM  MUNCHAUSEN'S  GENERAL  HISTORY) 
«T  TAVE  the  poor  no  bread?    Then  why  don't  they  eat 

-•-  -•-  cake?"  asked  Marie  Antoinette. 

"Because,  Your  Majesty,"  answered  the  Jester,  "they 
are  ignorant.  If  Your  Majesty  would  deign  to  instruct 
them  how  to  get  the  cake  they  would  gladly  follow  your 
advice  and  declare  you  the  greatest  Queen  of  all  time." 

"How  can  they  be  so  stupid?"  said  Marie,  "all  one  need 
do  is  ring  a  bell  for  a  servant  who  will  bring  it.  That  is 
how  I  do." 

"Ah,  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  learning  of  Your  Ma- 
jesty! Solomon  never  said  anything  half  so  wise.  Were 
there  out  in  France  a  professor  of  political  economy  able 
to  explain  economic  problems  as  well,  the  whole  country 
could  soon  profit  from  your  wise  and  practical  ideas  on 
the  food  question. " 

"I  will  endow  a  chair  of  political  economy,"  exclaimed 
the  Queen,  "and  appoint  a  professor  at  a  large  salary  to 
teach  the  science  properly.  Who  shall  it  be?  Say,  Jester, 
why  should  it  not  be  you.  You  are  far  too  wise  a  man  I 
see  to  be  a  fool.  I  hereby  appoint  you  professor  of  political 
economy.  Take  off  that  jester's  costume  and  get  a  more 
appropriate  suit  for  so  dignified  a  position.  You  start  to- 
morrow in  your  new  job. " 

And  thus  was  started  the  economic  philosophy  still 
being  taught  in  the  great  universities  of  the  world. 

SAMUEL  DANZIGER. 

What  Would  You  Do  ? 

THIS  is  a  frequent  and  very  pertinent  question.  Our 
short  answer  is:  Throw  open  all  land  to  equal  use  of 
all  the  people;  abolish  every  form  of  tax,  both  local  and 
national;  use  the  rent  of  the  land  as  the  natural  revenue 
of  the  community,  and  leave  every  producer  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  whole  of  his  product. 

If  you   who   read   these   lines  should   think   this 
simple,"  may  we  suggest  that  you  think  again  ?  If,  havir 
done  so,  there  should  remain  any  doubt,  call,  write 
'phone  us,  and  we  will  undertake  to  remove  it. 

Commonweal,  London,  Eng. 

IT  appears  from  the  actions  of  legislators  taxation  is  the 
science  of  shifting  the  burdens  of  the  cost  of  the  govern- 
ment from  the  voluble  and  recalcitrant  to  the  dumb  and< 
submissive,  vide: — 

The  proposed  sales  tax  in  New  York. 

The  farm  relief  measures  in  Congress. 

The  taxation  of  labor  products  everywhere. 

Thousands  of  laws  enacted  to  tax  thrift  and  exempt 
privilege. 

"The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy."  It  is  gen- 
erally used  to  destroy  industry,  trade,  thrift  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  masses. — JOHN  J.  EGAN,  in  World-Telegram. 
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Getting  Ready  to  Take 

the  People's  Money 

ONFIDENT  of  the  future  of  New  York  City,  Joseph 
P.  Day,  well-known  real  estate  operator,  yesterday 
redicted  that  Manhattan  Island  would  eventually  be 
ven  over  almost  entirely  to  business. 

Day  was  the  chief  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Young 
ten's  Board  of  Trade,  held  at  the  Block  Hall  Club,  23  So. 
Villiam  Street.  Day  said: 

"Manhattan  faces  a  future  of  steady  rising  land  values, 
ue  to  its  ever-growing  importance  as  the  world's  business 
md  financial  center." — NEWS  NOTE. 

THE  Single  Tax  will  wait,  I  fancy,  for  years,  since  it  is 
so  fundamental,  and  mankind  never  attacks  funda- 
nental  problems  until  after  it  has  exhausted  all  the  super- 
cial  ones. — BRAND  WHITLOCK. 

IT  is  the  thorough  fusion  of  insight  into  actual  facts  and 
forces,   with   recognition   of  their  bearing  upon  what 
-nakes  life  worth  living,  that  constitutes  Henry  George 
ne  of  the  world's  great  social  philosophers.    It  would  re- 
uire  less  than  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  to  enumerate 
hose  who,  from  Plato  down,  rank  with  him. — JOHN  DEWEY. 

THE  Single  Tax  proposes  to  abolish  all  forms  of  taxa- 
tion except  a  tax  on  land  values.    It  would  eliminate 
axes   upon    industry,    personal    property,    buildings   and 
mprovements.     It  would  tax  land  values,  including  the 
/alue  of  all  franchises  and  public  utilities  operated  for 
rivate  profit.     It  is  the  community  which  creates  land 
/alues  and  franchise  values;  therefore  these  values  belong 
o  the  community  and  the  community  should  take  them 
n  taxation. — TOM  L.  JOHNSON. 

A  DDRESSING  Dr.  W.  E.  Macklin  of  the  Christian 
•  Hospital,  Nankin:  "You  have  saved  me  the  labor 
>f  translating  'Progress  and  Poverty!"— SUN  YAT  SEN. 

'I  SEE  in  Henry  George's  proposal  an  effort  to  establish 
*•  a  principle  which,  when  established,  will  do  more  to 
ift  humanity  from  the  slough  of  poverty,  crime  and 
nisery  than  all  else ;  and  in  this  I  recognize  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  working  for  temperance  and  morality. 

FRANCES  E.  WILLARD. 

New  Jersey  Looking  Up 

IT  7E  are  glad  to  record  the  organization  of  the  Henry 
*  •  George  League  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Everett  V. 

jhutts  is  president;  Elsie  S.  Clinton,  treasurer;  and  Fred 
.  Wadsworth,  secretary.  A  number  of  well  attended 

neetings  have  been  held. 


Forward  He  Went  to  His  Death 

TTENRY  GEORGE  was  in  feeble  health  when,  in  1897, 
-•--••  he  was  urged  by  the  forces  of  good  government  and 
social  reform  to  be  their  candidate  for  the  first  Mayor  of 
Greater  New  York.  His  physicians  advised  against  his 
making  the  contest.  He  consulted  with  a  number  of  his 
Single  Tax  friends,  among  them  the  writer  of  the  present 
sonnet,  as  to  whether  his  candidacy  would  promote  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  Their  answer  was: 
"Certainly  but"— "That  is  all  I  want  to  know,"  replied 
George;  "I  shall  make  the  race  if  I  die  for  it."  He  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost,  speaking  night  after  night  to  great 
and  enthusiastic  audiences;  and  died  in  the  midst  of  the 
campaign. 

Foreward  he  went  to  his  death ;  not  as  the  knight 
With  toss  of  lance  and  proud  steed's  caracole 
Spurring  the  courage  of  a  sinking  soul; 

Nor  as  the  martyr  clad  in  saintly  white 

With  spirit  rapt  to  some  celestial  height 
Beyond  all  earthly  passion  or  control; 
Nor  as  approached  our  dim,  mysterious  goal 

The  stoic,  cloaking  from  the  eyes  the  light ; 

But,  knight  though  still  he  was,  martyr  and  sage — 
Saint  George,  who  pierced  Monopoly's  dragon  coil; 

Witness  of  truth  unto  a  lie-bound  age ; 
Wisest  of  all  the  saviors  of  the  soil — 

Calm  as  the  Master  walked  to  Calvary 

"About  his  Father's  business,"  so  went  he. 

MARION  MILLS  MILLER. 

NOTE: — This  is  from  the  Rollins  Sandspur,  published  by  the  students 
of  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  It  was  read  by  Doctor  Miller  at 
the  exercises  attendant  on  the  presentation  in  March  of  a  stone  from 
Henry  George's  birthplace  in  Philadelphia  for  the  Walk  of  Fame  at 
the  college.  Report  of  this  event  will  be  found  in  another  column. 

HENRY  GEORGE  in  his  illuminating  message,  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,"  written  over  50  years  ago  (1879), 
offered  the  workers  his  honest  and  just  proposal,  which 
they  have  so  far  (unfortunately)  ignored.  The  erratic 
"schemes"  or  "plans"  of  the  present-day  Technocrats  were 
fully  exposed  and  refuted  therein,  when  Henry  George 
showed  how  the  landlords  (by  raising  and  pocketing  the 
land  rent)  could  always  absorb  the  so-called  "increased" 
earning  power  of  the  workers  from  their  "new"  inventions 
and  labor-saving  "speed  devices,"  unless  his  own  honest 
plans  were  established. — WALDO  J.  WERNICKE  in  Kern 
County  (Calif.)  Union  Labor  Journal. 

ALL  for  which  Henry  George    strived   and  struggled 
will  yet  come  true — his  prayer  will  be  answered.    Of 
all  modern  prophets  and  reformers  Henry  George  is   the 
only  one  whose  arguments   are  absolutely  unanswerable 
and  whose  forecast  is  sure. — -£LBERT  HUBBARD. 
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Two  Horses  Running  Well 

IN  view  of  the  controversy  re  Single  Tax  and  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  in  the  columns  of  the  Star,  the  following 
is  woithy  of  record.  When  in  1880  the  great  economist, 
Henry  George,  was  visiting  Sydney  an  enthusiastic  Single 
Taxer,  thinking  the  American  visitor  might  want  to  wit- 
ness an  Australian  horse  race,  applied  to  a  racing  official 
for  two  complimentary  tickets  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George. 
The  official  asked,  "Who  is  Henry  George — has  he  any 
horses?"  "Yes,"  said  the  Single  Taxer;  "Progress  and 
Poverty.  They  are  always  bracketed  and  are  running 
well."  "All  right,"  said  the  official,  "here  are  the  tickets. 
George,  when  he  sees  what  our  horses  are  like,  may  be  in- 
duced to  bring  Progress  and  Poverty  to  Australia."  The 
gifted  economist  roared  heartily  when  the  episode  was 
related  to  him. — Auckland  (New  Zealand)  Star. 

Denmark  Slumps 

THE   percentage   of    unemployed    members  of   trade 
unions  was  43.7  per  cent  at  the  end  of  February,  com- 
pared with  35.9  per  cent  at  the  end  of  February,  1932. 
In  the  industrial  professions  the  precentage  this  year  is 
32.6  compared  with  25.7  per  cent  in  February,  1932 

DANISH  CONSULATE  REPORT,  NEW  YORK. 

For  An  Entering  Wedge 

HON.    EDWARD    POLAK,    former  Register    of   the 
Bronx,   has   addressed   the   following  letter  to   the 
Assembly  and  Senate  Committee  on  Taxation : 

Gentlemen : 

Many  representatives  of  New  York  City  and  State  retail  stores 
appeared  recently  before  your  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature to  protest  against  a  proposed  Sales  Tax  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  injure  the  retail  trade. 

When  Mr.  Grover  Whalen,  manager  cf  John  Wanamaker's  Depart- 
ment Store,  closed  his  argument  against  the  proposed  Sales  Tax,  Mr. 
Sargent,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Taxation,  asked 
Mr.  Whalen  if  he  had  any  substitute  to  offer  for  the  Sales  Tax  so  that 
the  budget  of  the  State  of  New  York  could  be  balanced.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Whalen  suggested  a  conference  between  the  business  interests  and 
the  legislators  for  a  discussion  on  other  tax  methods,  but  offered  no 
substitute  for  the  Sales  Tax. 

I  regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Whalen  did  not  offer  a  substitute  as 
requested  for  then  the  committee  could  have  taken  it  under  considera- 
tion and  if  found  feasable,  it  could  be  substituted  for  a  Sales  Tax.  Be- 
cause Mr.  Whalen,  a  representative  of  the  business  men,  did  not  offer 
a  substitute,  I  therefore,  offer  to  the  Committee  a  substitute  measure 
which  I  believe  will  produce  more  revenue  than  the  Sales  Tax  and  un- 
like the  Sales  Tax  will  not  fall  on  production  and  cause  unemployment. 

I  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
an  Excise  Tax  of  1%  en  the  privilege  of  ownership  of  land  in  any 
one  plot  in  the  State  of  New  York,  valued  at  $10,000  or  more  as  a 
substitute  for  a  proposed  Sales  Tax. 

This  proposed  tax  would  fall  lightly  on  home  owners  and  farmers 
as  their  land  is  valued  at  less  than  $10,000  and  would,  therefore,  pre- 
clude them  from  the  proposed  Excise  Tax.  The  tax  would  fall  heaviest 


on  valuable  city  lots  and  monopolies  having  landed  privileges  from  th 
State  and  also  the  natural  resources  of  the  State. 

A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  a  few  years  ago  and  it  wa 
estimated  at  the  time  that  it  would  produce  a  revenue  of  over  $1,500, 
000,000  annually  if  enacted  into  law.  The  same  bill  will  be  reintroduca 
in  Congress  shortly  and  many  Legislators  have  promised  to  support  il 

How  much  revenue  such  a  tax  would  produce  in  New  York  Stat 
has  not  been  estimated,  but,  inasmuch  as  New  York  State  is  by  fa 
the  richest  State  in  land  values  in  the  Union,  it  follows  that  a  \°/ 
Excise  Tax  on  the  value  of  its  land  would  produce  a  great  part  o 
the  $1,500,000,000  revenue. 

A  Sales  Tax  would  fall  on  the  storekeeper  and  the  consumer  and  hel] 
to  destroy  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  and  cause  unemploy 
ment,  while  an  Excise  Tax  of  1%  on  land  values  would  fall  on  land 
speculation  and  monopoly.  Besides  raising  revenue  to  balance  thi 
budget,  it  would  cause  land  speculators  who  are  holding  land  out  o 
use  for  a  rise,  to  put  it  to  use,  thereby  causing  employment  in  the  build 
ing  and  other  trades. 

There  is  a  difference  between  commodities  upon  which  a  Sales  Ta: 
is  proposed  and  an  Excise  Tax  on  the  value  of  land.  The  former  is  thi 
product  of  labor  while  the  latter  is  the  product  of  the  entire  communit' 
and  not  of  the  individual.  Land  values  are  created  by  increase  in  popula 
tion  and  public  improvements.  The  public  (state)  has  a  moral  and  lega 
right  to  take  through  taxation,  for  public  purposes,  a  part  of  the  "un 
earned  increment" — land  values — which  it  creates. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  as  to  increase  in  land  values  du< 
to  increase  in  population,  I  quote  the  following:  In  the  year  1910,  th 
New  York  Central  Railroad  purchased  a  land  site  at  45th  Street  an< 
Lexington  Avenue  for  $1,100,000  and  in  1932  sold  it  to  the  Federa 
Government  for  $8,960,000  thus  making  a  profit  of  $7,860,000  in  2: 
years.  Forty  years  ago,  John  D.  Rockefeller  purchased  an  old  4-stor 
residence  at  4  West  54th  Street  which  was  valued  at  $40,000.  Toda 
it  has  an  assessed  value  of  $900,000.  Columbia  College  owned  28  lot 
on  47th  and  48th  Streets  and  on  5th  Avenue.  They  were  assessed  a 
$103,000.  Lots  on  5th  Avenue  are  assessed  today  at  $1,000,000  an. 
$1,500,000  per  lot  and  on  nearby  streets  at  $100,000  per  lot.  What  i 
now  Broadway  and  across  to  Waverly  Place  from  9th  to  llth  Street 
was  a  farm  left  by  its  owner  for  the  support  of  indigent  sailors.  Th 
first  year  the  farm  could  only  support  one  sailor.  This  land  was  nev« 
sold  but  was  leased  to  builders  as  the  city  grew  who  erected  busines 
buildings  thereon,  which  included  John  Wanamaker's  Departmer 
Store  and  many  others.  Sailors  Snug  Harbor  collects  the  yearly  rent; 
of  the  land  which  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  The  Wendel 
Astors,  Trinity  Corporation,  et  al.,  have  fabulous  incomes  from  i 
land  which  they  lease  to  others,  the  value  of  which  was  created  by  tr 
growth  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  not  by  the  owners  thereof. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  on  this  subject  as  it  is  generally  1 
as  stated  that  land  values  are  made  by  the  growth  of  population. 

The  land  along  the  new  subway  has  increased  in  value  many  milli 
of  dollars;  will  the  owners  who  have  done  nothing  to  increase  the; 
land  values  return  part  of  these  values  to  the  City — -to  the  people  wl 
have  created  them?  I  am  sure  they  will  not.  When  apartment  ston 
and  business  buildings  were  scarce  during  the  War  rents  went  soarin 
did  the  owners  give  any  of  these  inflated  rents  to  the  City?  Of  COUP 
not.  Then  why  should  the  owners  of  real  property  complain  now  ar 
want  the  burden  of  taxation  shifted  to  capital  and  labor  and  demar 
the  lowering  of  salaries  of  employees  so  they  can  avoid  paying  the 
just  taxes. 

I  warn  the  legislators  to  go  slow  before  they  add  additional  burdei 
of  taxes  on  the  producers,  consumers  and  storekeepers.    The  power 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.    It  is  very  important  as  to  how  taxes  a 
spent,  but  it  is  far  more  important  as  to  how  they  are  raised.    By  lev 
ing  taxes  improperly,  it  may  "kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

If  the  legislation  committee  will  recommend  the  1%  Exci 
Land  Tax  and  if  it  becomes  law,  a  Sales  Tax  will  be  unnecessary  ai 
there  will  be  more  prosperity  and  employment  for  all. 


know 
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Cause  of  Business  Depression 

A  MERICA  inherited  the  Roman  or  quiritary  system  of 
^*-  land  tenure  from  Britain  and  France.  The  old  Saxon 
ystem  of  England  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  Normans. 
The  common  lands  were  gradually  enclosed  and  turned 
>ver  to  favorites  of  the  Crown.  One  noble  received  this 
nine,  another  that  forest,  a  county  to  another,  etc.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland  is  said  to  own  one-fifteenth  of  Scot- 
and.  A  Scottish  noble  recently  declared  that  there  are  a 
nillion  morons  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  Duke  of 
Vestminster,  whose  ancestral  holdings  originally  consisted 
argely  of  a  swamp,  is  now  the  principal  ground  land- 
ord  of  London. 

America  disposed  of  the  people's  patrimony  with  still 
nore  lavish  hand.  When  the  Roman  empire  fell  1,800 
nen  owned  practically  all  of  the  known  world.  But  the 
Romans  were  "pikers"  compared  with  America's  billion- 
dres.  The  iron  and  anthracite  coal  deposits  were  turned 
»ver  to  Morgan,  Carnegie,  Schwab,  et.  al.,  the  oil  deposits 
o  the  Rockefellers,  Doheney,  Sinclair,  Whitney,  et.  al., 
he  timber  (75  per  cent  of  America's  logging  timber,  accord- 
ng  to  a  recent  magazine  article)  to  Weyerhaeuser,  the 
Uaska  pulp  timber  to  Zellerbach,  the  power-sites  to  Stone 
k  Webster,  the  silver,  copper  and  lead  deposits  to  the  Gug- 
;enheims  and  Morgans,  etc.  The  Vanderbilts,  Astors, 
/an  Courtlandts,  Rhinelanders,  Wendels  and  others  of 
hat  class  control  the  land  in  the  populous  centers.  The 
ailroads  and  the  utility  corporations  generally,  through 
heir  right-of-way  franchises,  which  in  normal  times  are 
tiuch  more  valuable  than  their  physical  properties,  levy 
undreds  of  millions  annually.  In  addition  to  these 
lonopolies  of  natural  resources,  their  beneficiaries  possess 
ariff,  patent  and  other  privileges  and  advantages  that 
ive  them  additional  private  taxing  powers,  with  the  re- 
ult  that  most  wealth  gravitates  to  a  few  hands.  And  this 
eems  quite  proper  in  the  eyes  of  such  men  as  Ogden  Mills. 

Brisbane  declares  that  eighty-seven  men  own  one-fourth 
•f  America's  wealth;  504  persons  fifty  per  cent.  Federal 
tudies  show  that  one  per  cent  of  the  people  own  fifty-nine 
•er  cent  of  the  wealth  and  thirteen  per  cent  of  this  one 
>er  cent,  about  160,000  persons,  own  nine-tenths  of  the 
fty-nine  per  cent,  or  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  wealth . 
Vhile  these  official  figures  show  better  than  Brisbane's, 
till  they  are  bad  enough.  About  the  time  of  the  Wall 
itreet  crash  James  W.  Gerard  declared  that  fifty-nine 
icn  rule  the  United  States.  O.  O.  Mclntyre,  quoting 
rom  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  eighty-seven 
*r  cent  of  the  men  of  America  have  incomes  of  less  than 
•2,000,  while  twelve  per  cent  have  between  $2,000  and 
10,000  and  one  per  cent  have  over  $10,000.  A  north- 
western daily  recently  stated:  "Probably  twelve  men 
CONTROL,  although  they  do  not  own  outright,  the  bulk 
the  national  wealth."  A  recent  magazine  article  de- 
lares  that  the  Mellons  control  nearly  eight  billion  dollars 
f  America's  wealth. 


In  one  day  recently  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  39,699 
families  were  dispossessed  through  tax  and  mortgage  fore- 
closures. With  ten  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this  one  State 
losing  their  homes  in  one  day,  how  long  will  it  be  until 
the  American  farmer  and  homeowner  will  be  reduced  to 
peonage  comparable  to  that  which  obtained  during  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  twelve  miles  of  tables, 
accommodating  100,000  at  a  sitting,  afforded  free  meals 
to  the  poor  of  the  City  of  Rome,  or  to  that  of  England, 
where,  during  the  thirty-six  year  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
every  tenth  man  was  hung — in  chains — for  the  crime  of 
begging?  This  followed  the  enclosure  of  the  last  of  England's 
common  lands.  A  leading  Russian  paper  declares  that  two 
million  Chinese  have  recently  died  of  starvation  in  one 
province  and  thirteen  million  in  another.  Is  America 
going  the  same  way  ? 

In  six  or  eight  years  of  comparatively  good  times  the 
parasitic  class  collects  from  the  producing  masses  scores 
of  billions  of  dollars.  The  producers  cannot  buy  this  sur- 
plus back.  So-called  overproduction  (?)  follows.  Several 
years  of  depression  are  required,  with  lessened  produc- 
tion and  waste,  such  as  destruction  by  rodents,  insects, 
rust,  rot,  and  fire,  to  reduce  this  surplus,  before  capital 
and  labor  can  again  be  profitably  employed.  Schwab  re- 
cently declared:  "We  must  not  complain  if  we  have  five 
or  six  years  of  very  great  depression. " 

Some  attribute  industrial  depressions  to  machinery, 
which  they  declare  displaces  labor.  But  China  and  India 
have  very  little  machinery.  Others  lay  our  troubles  to  our 
finance  system.  Britain  and  Canada  have  not  had  a  bank 
failure  during  the  past  decade,  while  America  had  over 
9,000,  yet  times  are  worse  in  Britain  than  in  America; 
worse  in  silver  standard  China  than  in  gold  standard 
America.  Some  would  solve  the  unemployment  problem 
by  legalizing  intoxicants,  but  that  has  not  proved  a  solu- 
tion in  Germany  or  Britain.  None  of  these  proposed  reme- 
dies recover  to  society  the  ground  rent  which  represents 
nearly  one-third  of  labor's  product  now  taken  by  a  para- 
sitic class,  which  renders  no  equivalent. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Literary  Digest  says:  "In  Britain 
one  family  in  twenty  owns  its  home.  Two  families  in  twenty 
own  unencumbered  homes  in  America.  In  France  sixteen 
families  in  twenty  own  their  homes. "  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  twenty  per  cent  of  the  bread-winners  of  America 
and  Britain  are  idle,  as  against  two  per  cent  in  France,  a 
country  that  has  been  devastated  by  war  in  nearly  every 
generation.  Since  the  revolution  of  1790  France  has  risen 
after  each  catastrophic,  like  fabled  Antaeas,  who  renewed 
his  strength  when  his  feet  touched  the  earth. 

The  U.  S.  Census  reveals  the  comparative  rates  of  re- 
turns on  capital  invested:  Railroads:  three  per  cent;  Na- 
tional Banks:  six  and  three-quarters  per  cent;  Insurance: 
eleven  per  cent;  Manufacturers:  fourteen  per  cent;  Mines: 
182  per  cent.  The  returns  on  ore,  oil  and  coal  (minerals) 
represent  mostly  economic  rent. 

Total  taxes  levied  in  America  in   1931  were  $13,048,- 
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000,000.  Economic  or  ground  rent  collected  approximates 
the  same  amount.  If  this  were  taken  by  society  taxes  could 
be  abandoned.  Less  than  thirty  per  cent  of  ground  rent 
goes  into  public  coffers,  by  far  the  larger  part  being  re- 
tained by  a  class  which,  in  an  economic  sense,  is  parasitic. 
If  ground  rent  were  thus  taken  by  society  and  taxation 
abolished,  the  tendency  would  be  for  unused  natural  re- 
sources to  be  abandoned.  The  margin  of  production  or 
rent  line  would  be  contracted  onto  better  land.  Beyond 
this  line  labor  would  receive  its  full  product.  The  earnings 
of  labor  would  multiply.  Labor  would  accumulate  and 
receive  its  returns.  Employers  would  be  in  the  market  for 
labor,  instead  of  labor  seeking  employment.  This  is  the 
natural  order. 

The  cause  of  industrial  depressions  is  the  monopoly  of 
the  people's  heritage.  The  remedy  is  to  abolish  this  mo- 
nopoly. All  other  proposed  remedies  are  futile.  The  funda- 
mental monopoly  must  be  removed  first,  before  other 
reforms  can  have  perceptible  effect.  Henry  George  has 
indicated  the  first  and  all-important  step  towards  general 
and  permanent  prosperity.  Only  ignorance  and  selfish- 
ness stand  between  the  people  and  plenty.  Until  this  first 
step  is  taken  practically  all  other  reform  work  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  represents  lost  motion.  We  are  just  traveling 
around  in  circles. 

A.  FREELAND. 

A  Midnight  Reflection 

(A  VISION  OF  THE  WORLD  THAT  Is  To  BE!) 

TPHE  Psalmist  hath  said,   "Whither  shall  I  flee  from 
•*  Thy  Presence.    If  I  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  Thou  art  there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell  behold  Thou 
art  there." 

In  the  spirit  I  winged  my  flight  to  the  distant  Dog  Star, 
a  constellation  immeasurably  larger  than  our  solar  system, 
and  landed  on  a  planet  approximating  our  Earth's  climatic 
conditions,  with  fertile  plains,  mountains,  rivers  and  seas. 
I  found  a  civilization  some  thousand  years  older  than  the 
Earth's.  I  looked  on  the  scene  with  amazement,  which 
grew  to  wonder  and  admiration  as  the  marvels  I  there 
beheld  unfolded  themselves  to  my  vision. 

The  inhabitants  were  free,  independent,  upstanding 
men  and  women,  with  a  nobility  of  features  which  attests 
their  high  moral  standard  and  cultural  development. 
There  was  no  fear  of  want  or  poverty  depicted  upon  their 
features;  the  problem  of  production  and  distribution  was 
satisfactorily  solved ;  hence  vice  and  crime  due  to  want  and 
the  fear  of  want  was  passed,  for  why  steal  if  he  who  pro- 
duced was  assured  undisputed  possession  of  his  product? 
Nation  no  longer  made  war  against  nation,  for  Inter- 
nationalism had  been  established  and  tariff  barriers  abol- 
ished, and  I  found  a  world  where  the  battle  flag  was  furled 
in  the  Parliament  of  Man  in  the  Federation  of  the  World. 


Trade  was  universally  free  as  it  was  between  the  states 
of  the  United  States  and  was  a  great  aid  in  production, 
bringing  the  "spices  of  Media  and  Persia  and  gold  o\ 
Ophar"  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  planet  for  human 
needs. 

In  such  environment  no  wonder  that  my  spirit  took  on 
body.  "For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take,  for  soul 
is  form  and  doth  the  body  make. " 

I  was  pleased  with  my  new  experience  and  sought  further 
to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  universal  peace  and  happiness. 
They  had  a  philosophy  of  reason:  causation  and  effect 
were  recognized  as  basic  principles.      They  accepted  as 
axiomatic  that  the  earth  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  hence 
it  belonged  in  usufruct  to  all,  the  unborn  had  a  patrimony 
right  which  the  living  could  not  dispose  of;  none  claimed 
prior  rights  to  the  soil.    It  was  common  property — it  was 
ours.      They  accepted   the  Trinity  of  possession:  Mine 
Thine  and  Ours.     Land  rent  not  being  capitalized,  each 
had  inalienable  right  to  apply  his  labor  to  land  in  produc- 
ing wealth   (with  rights  to  all).      The  product  of  labor 
(wealth)  could  not  be  taken  from  them.     Each  granted 
this  same  right  to  his  fellows.     We  thus  discovered  theii 
strict  observance  of  possession,  mine  and  thine.     Land, 
the  passive  element  in  production,  yielded  what  is  called 
economic  rent,  which  rent  was  based  upon  the  least  pro- 
ductive land  in  use  to  the  most  highly  used  land  found  onl; 
in   the   densely   populated  centers;   it  is   properly  callei 
people's  value  and  since  all  contribute  to  the  same,  all  hav 
an  equal  share  therein.   It  sufficed  for  the  running  expense 
of  the  government.     Tax  assessors  found  all  their  wor1 
out-of-doors  and  the  principle  of  individual  liberty  wa 
conserved,   no  prying  into  private  affairs,  incomes  wer 
left  to  those  who  made  them,  and  a  hoard  of  petty  officers 
assessors,  accountants,  were  thrown  into  the  channels  o 
production ;  government  was  thus  simplified. 

If  a  young  couple  desired  to  build  a  home,  they  were  no 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  for  site  location,  but  acquired  pos 
session  of  any  desirable  location  by  paying  the  annua 
rent  of  the  same  into  the  communal  fund,  and  were  free  o 
all  taxes.    Wealth  used  in  furthering  production  was  call 
capital,  by  which  means  the  dreams  of  philosophers 
materialized.   The  golden  age  had  indeed  arrived,  labor 
burdens  were  lightened  with  none  to  molest  men  in  ful 
enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  their  toil,  the  ground  hog  wa 
eliminated,    spurious    interest   had   vanquished   for   ther 
was  no  further  need  or  incentive  to  borrow  credit  for  private 
business  or  corporate  uses.    By  what  subtle  alchemy  can 
lender  of  credit  extract  annual  interest  until  the  principe 
be  paid  in  interest  and  the  principal  still  remains  unpaid 
Why  borrow  if  your  credit  is  good?    Money  was  only 
medium  of  exchange  and  not  a  standard  of  deferred  pay 
ment.  Money  was  a  scientific  currency  predicated  upon  th 
economic  rents  and  remained  stable,  ebbing  and  flowin 
with  population's  needs.  However,  it  occasionally  happene 
that  a  more  avaricious  individual  essayed  to  become 
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millionaire.    A  board  of  alienists  would  examine  him  and 
if  found  guilty,  place  him  in  an  institution  for  the  incur- 
ables.   Thus  there  were  no  idle  rich  nor  industrious  poor. 
Special  privileges  or  advantages  was  not  granted  to  any- 
one,  but  equal   rights   to  all.     All    public   utilities  were 
acknowledged  public  property  and  were  municipally  owned. 
The  street  railway  transportation,  as  elevators  in  office 
buildings  (deriving  their  revenue  from  the  economic  rent 
of  land)  were  treated  as  elevators  on  the  horizontal  plane, 
serving  all  alike,  and  no  more  abuse  was  made  therefrom 
than   from  elevators  in   buildings.      All   streams,  creeks, 
akes,  and  natural  advantages  were  parked  and  beautified 
'or  the  enjoyment  of  man.    In  business,  trade  and  home- 
jwning   sites,    the   natural    law   of   competition   operated 
antrammeled    and    more    advantageous    sites    rendered 
greater  rent.     Culture  and  the  higher  things  of  the  spirit 
superseded  that  which  was  base  and  low  in  man,  for  who 
yould  steal  if  labor  be  free,  who  fear  the  morrow  with  a 
'ull   larder?     Infidelity,   divorce   and   birth    control   were 
caboo.     Marriages  were  as  natural  as  to  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Eden,  and  competence  was  vouchsafed  to  the  industrious. 
Fhe  cities  were  laid  out  upon  a  liberal  scale  from  the   cen- 
:ers  of  population,  production,   and  trade  radiating  out 
nto  the  suburbs,  all  owners  having  gardens  and  orchards, 
ind  thence  into  the  farming  districts  compactly  built  with- 
>ut  intervening  plats  with  "For  Sale"  signs  thereon.   Each 
ived  "under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  and  none  to  molest 
iim. "   Love  took  on  a  new  aurora.    It  became  more  spiri- 
.Tial,  families  were  moderate  size,  devoted  to  home  and 
ireside.     Their  religion  was  predicated  upon  the  Golden 
lule  and  consisted  of  proper  relations  between  man  and 
lis  fellows.    Their  faith  was  insight  and  not  superstition, 
'heir  mode  of  life  was  simple,  being  based  upon  the  edenic 
oncept,  eating  the  fruit   of  the  trees  and   those  having 
eeds  of  life  within  them,  and  seed-bearing  herbs.  No  longer 
id  they  eat  animal  flesh,  preferring  not  to  feed  second- 
and,  and  the  breeding  of  animals  for  slaughter  was  abhor- 
ent  to  their  finer  susceptibilities.     It  largely  eradicated 
isease,  longevity  was  increased  and  it  could  be  truly  said, 
'A  young  man  will  die  being  a  hundred  years  old."    Old 
ge  was  golden. 

I  became  acclimated,  friends  were  numerous  and  initi- 
.ted  me  in  the  mysteries  of  the  new  era.  The  people  were 
dndly  affectioned  one  to  another  and  in  my  reconciliation 
f  the  greed,  hypocrisy,  heartaches  and  breaks  of  my  former 
ife,  I  awoke.  Finding  myself  upon  the  good  ship  Earth 
resolved  fervently  to  labor  for  the  consummation  of  the 
-ision  of  John  of  Patmos,  a  world  wherein  he  saw  a  new 
leaven  and  a  new  Earth;  the  former  things  had  passed 
way — behold  all  things  are  new! 

"Righteousness  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover 
he  sea." — CORNELIUS  LEENHOUTS. 

r 

,Jj    AM  a  firm  believer  in  the  principles   and  philosophy 
ie  ••  of  Henry  George — SIR.  WILFRED  LAURIER. 


What  Irishmen  Owe  To  George 

POLITICAL  Economy  is  the  science  which  treats  of 
•*•  the  nature  of  wealth  and  the  laws  that  govern  its  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  The  scope  of  this  science  Henry 
George  defines  as  teaching  how  civilized  man  gets  a  living. 
It  is,  therefore,  one  of  primary  importance  to  us  and  yet 
it  has  been  so  obscured  by  others  who  have  sought  to 
elucidate  its  laws  that  great  economists  are  looked  upon 
as  being  impractical  theorists  divorced  from  the  realities  of 
daily  life  and  the  science  they  have  tried  to  explain  to  men 
has  been  cynically  referred  to  as  the  dismal  or  gloomy 
science. 

Irishmen  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Henry  George. 
As  a  friend  of  Davitt  he  toured  the  country  during  the 
worst  period  of  landlordism,  and  manfully  fought  our 
case  for  land  emancipation  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  in  England. — R.  B.  (Robert  Barton)  in  The'Irish  Press. 

Does  Mr.  Russell  Know? 

THE  conditions  of  universal  prosperity  are  quite  simple  and  well 
known,  but  they  involve  changes  in  our   habits  of   feeling  and 
will,  therefore,  only  be  adopted  when  the  lessons  of  the  depression 
have  sunk  deep  into  men's  minds.— BERTRAND  RUSSELL  in  New  York 
American. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  ELEVENTH  COMMANDMENT* 

"Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbor's  landmark,  which  they  of 
old  time  have  set  in  thine  inheritance,  which  thou  shalt  inhent  in  the 
land  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it."  Deuteronomy 
XIX,  14. 

This,  the  author  holds  should  follow  verse  21,  Chapter  V.  It  should 
form  the  eleventh  commandment. 

"Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbors  landmark"  was  the  third 
curse  in  Israel  following  only  the  curses  for  the  sins  of  Idolatry  and  the 
dishonoring  of  father  and  mother. 

"Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till 
there  be  no  place."  The  author  cites  Naboth's  refusal  to  sell  his  vine- 
yard to  Ahab,  King  of  Samaria,  because  "The  Lord  forbid  it  me,  that 
I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee. " 

Scripture,  and  the  opinions  of  great  Biblical  students  and  writers, 
are  ably  presented  to  support  the  great  principle  of  the  inalienability 
of  estates  in  Judea.  Hosea:  "The  princes  of  Judah  were  like  them  that 
remove  the  bound  (landmark),  therefore  I  will  pour  my  wrath  upon 
them  like  water."  Micah:  "They  covet  fields  and  take  them  by  vio- 
lence; and  houses  and  take  them  away;  so  they  oppress  a  man  and  his 
house,  even  a  man  and  his  heritage,"  also  "We  be  utterly  spoiled:. he 
hath  changed  the  portion  of  my  people;  how  hath  he  removed  it  from 
me!  Turning  away  he  hath  divided  our  fields." 

Proverbs  is  quoted:  "Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark  which  thy 
fathers  have  set."  But  the  landmarks  were  removed,  house  was  joined 
to  house,  and  field  laid  to  field;  and  Israel  suffered.  Poverty  and  misery 
were  the  lot  of  the  people. 

Nehemia  describes  the  econcmic  condition  of  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Ezra:  "Some  also  there  were  that  said,  we  have  mortgaged  our  lands, 
vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we  might  buy  corn  because  of  the  dearth. 

*The  Eleventh  Commandment.  By  Francis  Neilson,  author  of  "How  Diplomats 
Make  War."  Cloth;  283  pp.  Price  $2.50.  The  Viking  Press.  New  York  City. 
See  advertisement  on  back  page  of  cover. 
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There  were  also  that  said,  we  have  borrowed  money  for  the  King's 
tribute,  and  that  upon  our  lands  and  vineyards  .  .  .  and,  lo,  we 
bring  into  bondage  our  sons  and  our  daughters  to  be  servants,  and 
seme  of  our  daughters  are  brought  into  bondage  already;  neither  is  it 
in  our  power  to  redeem  them;  for  other  men  have  our  lands  and  vine- 
yards." 

Not  only  Israel  suffered,  but  also  did  the  world.  With  landmarks 
removed,  the  great  mass  of  humanity  was  made  landless;  driven  into 
bondage,  serfdom,  slavery,  helotry — hopelessness.  It  was  not  always 
so,  and  ancient  writings  and  laws,  and  the  words  of  Ancient  Sages  and 
philosophers  are  effectively  quoted  to  show  that  once  in  olden,  but 
not  entirely  forgotten,  times  men  planted  and  reaped  and  enjoyed  the 
products  of  their  labor  in  peace.  But  that  was  in  olden,  very  olden 
times. 

In  Israel  the  landmarks  had  been  removed;  elsewhere  they  had 
never  been  set.  "Hammurabi  provided  for  everything  but  economic 
justice.  Legal  justice  abounds  in  his  laws;  legal  equality  as  administered 
sometimes  for  all  three  classes:  patricians,  serfs  and  slaves.  But  the 
political  means,  the  ruling  classes,  had  all  the  best  of  it,  the  slaves  the 
worst  of  it.  It  is  the  same  old  story  of  the  growth  of  the  state;  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  And,  like  all  states, 
it  toppled  from  the  height  of  its  grandeur  when  slavery  reached  the 
maximum,  undermined  by  the  economic  cancer  upon  which  it  rose  to 
greatness. " 

And  so  with  Greece,  and  so  with  Rome!  The  author  has  left  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  expropriation  of  the  many  from  the 
land  throughout  all  history  has  spelled  poverty  and  suffering  for  man- 
kind and  the  destruction  of  states  and  civilizations.  It  is  alluring  to 
follow  him  through  the  writings  of  religion  and  philosophy  in  his  search 
for  justice,  but  space  forbids  the  pleasure  of  portraying  that  quest  here. 
Nor  could  such  review,  or  this  reviewer,  do  it  justice. 

Throughout  Judea  the  expropriation  of  the  people  from  the  land  is 
denounced  by  the  Prophets.  Their  exhortations  are  indictments  of 
the  transgressors  for  the  violation  of  that  Ancient  Command,  "Thou 
shall  not  remove  thy  neighbor's  landmark,"  yet  the  landmarks  were 
removed  and  we  find  the  Jews  a  vassal  people  under  the  Caesars  when 
Herod  ruled  in  Israel  and  Pilate  sat  in  Jeruselem  as  the  procurator  for 
Rome. 

The  removal  of  the  landmarks  had  done  their  work.  The  Prophets 
had  scolded  and  raged,  had  denounced  and  cursed,  had  lamented  and 
predicted,  had  promised  and  threatened,  but  all  in  vain  and  the  people 
were  now  longing  for  a  change,  hoping  against  hope,  waiting  and  look- 
ing for  a  messiah.  Then  in  Galilee,  poorest  and  most  miserable,  taxed 
and  robbed  from  without  and  within,  hopeless  beyond  description, 
appeared  Jesus. 

Jesus  knew  the  laws  and  the  commandments.;  He  knew  the  Prophets; 
He  knew  the  violators  of  the  laws  and  commandments  the  Prophets 
thundered  against.  Jesus  knew  the  land  was  the  gift  of  the  Creator 
to  all  mankind,  not  to  the  few  who  were  possessing  it;  He  knew  the 
division  of  the  land  that  was  made  of  eld  amongst  the  tribes  of  Israel 
(To  all  the  tribes  but  Levi);  He  knew  the  landmarks  that  had  been 
set,  and  He  knew  the  command  "Thou  shall  not  remove  thy  neigh- 
bor's landmark." 

Jesus  also  knew  all  the  promises  of  the  Lord  if  His  commandments 
were  kept,  as  well  as  He  knew  lhat  all  evils  and  hardships  the  people 
then  were  suffering  were  because  of  the  violation  of  those  command- 
ments; He  knew  the  promises  made  by  the  Prophets  of  which  these 
two  by  Emmanuel  are  examples: 

"And  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  continually,  and  satisfy  thy  soul 
in  drought,  and  make  fat  thy  bones:  and  thou  shall  be  like  a  watered 
garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  waters  fail  not.  And  they 
that  shall  be  of  thee  shall  build  the  old  waste  places:  thou  shall  raise 
up  the  foundations  of  many  generations;  and  Ihou  shall  be  called, 
The  repairer  of  the  breach,  The  restorer  of  paths  lo  dwell  in.  If  Ihou 
lurn  away  thy  foot  from  the  sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my 
holy  day;  and  call  the  sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honour- 
able; and  shall  honour  him,  nol  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine 


own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words:  Then  shall  thou  delight 
Ihyself  in  the  Lord ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  lo  ride  upon  Ihe  high  places 
of  Ihe  earth,  and  feed  Ihee  with  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father:  for  the 
moulh  of  Ihe  Lord  halh  spoken  it. "  Is.  LVIII. 

"  For,  behold,  I  creale  new  heavens  and  a  new  earlh :  and  Ihe  former 
shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind.  Bui  be  ye  glad  and 
rejoice  forever  in  that  which  I  create:  for,  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem 
a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy  ....  And  they  shall  build 
houses  and  inhabit  them;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eal  Ihe 
fruil  of  ihem.  They  shall  nol  build,  and  another  inhabit;  they  shall 
not  plant,  and  another  eat:  for  as  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of 
my  people,  and  mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands. 
They  shall  nol  labor  in  vain  nor  bring  forth  for  Irouble;  for  Ihey  are 
the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  iheir  offspring  wilh  Ihem.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  thai,  before  Ihey  call,  I  will  answer;  and  while 
Ihey  are  yel  speaking,  I  will  hear. "  Is.  LXV. 

And  Jesus  knew  lhal  Ihe  first  duly  of  man  was  lo  keep  Ihe  com- 
mandmenls  of  God;  lhal  in  those  commandmenls  was  Salvalion. 

Confronted  by  the  hirelings  of  Herod  with  the  queslion  "Masler 
.  .  .  Is  it  lawful  for  us  to  give  tribule  unto  Caesar?"  the  aulhor 
leaves  no  doubl  in  Ihe  reader's  mind  lhat  Ihe  answer  of  Jesus  summed 
up  all  the  teachings  and  the  wisdom  of  Judea;  lhat  it  fathomed  Ihe 
Ihe  depths  of  all  Sacred  Law  and  morality;  thai  it  enunciated  Ihe  mosl 
fundamenlal  of  all  economic  principles;  lhat  it  poinled  Ihe  way  lo 
freedom,  lo  justice  and  to  happiness;  that  it  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth:  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  thai 
are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  lhat  are  God's. " 

OSCAR  H.  GEIGER. 

AN  IMPORTANT  WORK* 

Any  book  coming  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown  is 
important.  It  is  also  likely  to  be  characterized,  as  this  work  is,  by  a 
notable  clarity  where  so  many  political  economists  wrile  obscurely. 
Prof.  Brown  sels  forth  his  conclusions  simply  and  in  easily  understood 
English. 

We  wish  the  chapter  entitled  "Tax  Relief  for  Real  Estate"  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  muddled  legislators  who  are  clamoring  for 
increased  taxes  on  "intangibles."  Prof.  Brown  places  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  the  responsibility  for  the  modern 
trend  of  economic  thought.  And,  as  he  intimales,  we  cannot  condemn 
very  harshly  politicians  and  legislators  when  Ihose  whose  duly  il  is 
lo  direcl  economic  Ihoughl  into  correct  channels  fail  us  so  utterly  as 
teachers. 

The  lance  Prof.  Brown  levels  in  a  number  of  places  against  the  vul- 
nerable armor  of  Prof.  Seligman  is  sharply  pointed.  Our  friend  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  is  a  far  belter  economist  than  Prof.  Seligman 
because  he  is  capable  of  clear  Ihinking  and  approaches  his  subject  with 
no  predisposilions.  Il  has  always  seemed  lo  us  lhal  Dr.  Seligr 
with  the  best  of  inlenlions,  is  wholly  incapable  of  apprecialing  ih 
nalure  and  operation  of  economic  rent.  An  acute  mind,  blinded  by  ; 
curious  obsession,  he  is  unable  to  perceive  the  fiscal  or  social  advantag 
of  a  land  value  lax.  And  Ihe  taking  of  the  full  economic  rent  in 
of  all  taxes  is  an  adventure  that  chills  his  marrow. 

There  are  some  stalemenls  of  Prof.  Brown  we  should  be  inclined  I 
queslion.  One  of  Ihese  is  as  follows:  "  Continuous  increase  of  popula- 
lion,  since  nalural  resources  are  limiled,  tends  towards  diminished  pe 
capita  production."  Nalural  resources  are  praclically  unlimiled  and 
conlinuous  increase  of  populalion  unprediclable.  Even  if  seeminglj 
theoretically  admissible  the  stalement  is  discounted  by  what  we  know 
of  both  population  and  land. 

We  would  also  take  exception  to  the  following  with  much  of  the  di* 
cussion  that  follows  il: 

"  Whalever  may  be  Irue  of  mosl  labor  incomes,  il  is  certain  lhat  somi 
incomes  from  labor  are  unearned,  if  the  test  be  the  giving  of  a  quit 

The  Economic  Basis  of  Tax  Reform.  By  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  Professor  o 
Economics  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  I2mo.  clo.  359  pp.  Lucas  Brother! 
Columbia,  Mo. 
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t>ro  quo  to  those  from  whom,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  incomes  in  ques- 
:ion  are  drawn.     *  *     Thus  a  business  concern  may,  as  the  Na- 

:ional  Cash  Register  Company  was  proved  in  court  to  have  done,  mis- 
•epresent  a  competitoi's  goods." 

In  this  and  in  some  of  what  follows  Prof.  Brown  is  confusing  earn- 
ings with  fraud  and  misrepresentation.  It  is  clear  that  the  earnings 
}f  labor  are  wages.  That  those  who  practise  fraudulent  tactics  derive 
in  income  therefrom  is  granted,  but  it  is  not  wages  and  therefore  not 
'Mrnings.  Labor  in  political  economy  earns  wages  and  the  income  from 
'raud  is  something  else  again.  Something  of  the  same  criticism  applies 
:o  what  is  said  of  interest — the  earnings  of  capital— -on  page  37. 

After  all  what  is  indicated  are  small  defects.  We  are  glad  to  have 
Prof.  Brown  saying: 

"And  those  enthusiasts  for  government  ownership  of  all  natural 
•esources,  who  would  have  the  public  buy  up  these  resources  from  the 
aresent  owners  at  current  values  are,  in  this  view,  simply  proposing 
:hat  the  tribute  now  collected  as  rent  or  royalties  or  dividends  shall 
3e  given  an  added  sanction  and  shall  be  collected  in  the  future  as  in- 
:erest  on  government  bonds,  to  the  payment  of  which  government 
will  be  pledged.  These  natural  resources  had  no  cost  of  construction. 
Their  salable  value  seems  to  be  but  the  capitalization  of  tribute.  To 
issue  government  bonds  for  them,  is,  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  only 
:o  make  this  tribute-rendeiing  more  irrevocable  than  before."  Page  53. 

In  Chapter  III,  "The  Rent  of  Land  and  its  Taxation,"  Prof.  Brown 
;ets  fairly  into  his  stride.  Single  Taxers  will  regard  this  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work.  On  the  whole  it  is  admirably  done.  But 
:here  are  several  parts  where  we  would  again  disagree,  and  it  is  per- 
laps  well  to  indicate  these  differences  that  the  position  of  Single  Taxers 
nay  be  made  clear  to  all  our  readers.  On  page  156  our  author  says; 

"A  number  of  enthusiastic — perhaps  some  would  call  them  fanatical 
—Single  Taxers  contend  that  any  other  tax  than  a  tax  on  the  rental 
/alue  of  land  is  necessarilly  morally  objectionable,  that  the  State  has 
TO  right,  under  any  circumstances,  to  levy  on  the  earnings  of  capital 
ind  labor,  that  the  rent  of  land  should  suffice  for  all  governmental 
jxpenditures. 

"I  do  not  hold  to  any  view  so  extreme.    The  services  of  government 
"  ire  important   to   all   of  us,   except,    possibly,   criminals.    All   of   us 
Denefit,  though  perhaps  in  varying  degrees  which  cannot  be  precisely 
measured,  from  the  existence  of  government." 

This  looks  like  a  non  sequitur  and  is  no  real  justification  for  any  other 
:ax  where  land  rent  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  public  expense.  Single 
Taxers  believe  that  the  thought  is  better  expressed  in  the  statement 
J.hat  if  the  rent  of  land  meets  all  expenses  it  is  the  only  value  that  ought 
:o  be  taken,  that  because  it  is  a  public  value  and  labor  products  an 
ndividual  value,  it  is  both  immoral  and  inexpedient  to  tax  the  latter. 

Great  public  exigencies  and  the  need  of  revenue  not  immediately 
:o  be  met  by  sufficient  land  rent,  may  justify  the  taxation  of  labor 
jroducts- — but  surely  not  otherwise.  Therefore  in  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  taxation  of  labor  products  may  properly  be  characterized 
is  immoral  without  incurring  the  charge  of  fanaticism. 

We  are  sorry  that  Prof.  Brown  has  given  us  a  hiatus  in  his  reasoning 

hat  needs  to  be  bridged.  He  has  shown  us  how  the  various  taxes,  taxes 

MI  mortgages,  on  gasoline,  amusements,  etc.,  etc.,  are  devised  for  the 

•^  special  purpose  of  securing  immunity  for  publicly-created  land  rent. 

If  he  had  not  characterized  this  process  as  immoral  we  want  to  do 

iO  on  Prof.  Brown's  own  showing,  for  he  has  intimated  that  a  number 

>f  those  in  high  places  are  not  without  a  guilty  knowledge  of  what  is 

•'  >eing  done.    But  when  our  author  tells  us  that  "if  popular  ignorance 

Mints  the  taxation  of  publicly-created  land  rent  it  would  be  better 

apital  and  labor  to  supply  government  wholly  from  their  earnings" 

.-if  anybody  else  but  Prof.  Brown  has  said  it  we  should  be  compelled 

mile  al  its  naivete. 

I  We  would  not  convey  for  a  single  minute  the  impression  that  these 
ilight  flaws  militate  against  this  most  admirable  work.  After  all  they 
u<  merely  thoughts  in  passing  and  do  not  affect  the  conclusions.  They 
irise  from  Prof.  Brown's  desire  to  examine  every  angle,  and  may  be 
-  aid  to  be  a  tribute  to  his  thoroughness  even  where  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  question  them. 

There  is  no  better  treatment  of  our  economists  anywhere  than  is 


contained  in  Chapter  IV,  "A  Taxation  Complex  of  Some  Political 
Economists. "  It  is  subtile  and  unusually  keen  in  its  analysis.  We  wish 
we  had  room  to  quote,  but  the  work  should  be  read  by  every  student 
of  political  economy.  It  is  really  a  great  contribution  to  our  literature. 

J.  D  M. 

A  VERY  READABLE  BOOK* 

This  work  by  W.  H.  Donaldson,  of  Joliet,  111.,  "The  Plutocratic 
Pauper,  '^is  a  paper  bound  book  of  204  pages.  It  is  our  doctrine  told 
in  dialogue  in  which  about  thirty  persons  engage. 

It  is  very  readable  and  appears  to  us  economically  sound.  Besides 
it  is  fundamental.  Perhaps  too  great  an  emphasis  is  laid  upon  specula- 
tion in  commodities,  and  minor  deficiencies  in  our  economic  system, 
but  these  are  recognized  as  dependent  upon  the  ownership  of  natural 
resources.  We  have  no  disposition  to  point  out  the  claims  with  which 
we  might  disagree;  this  the  general  excellence  of  the  work  forbids.  On 
the  whole  it  is  well  worth  while.— J.  D.  M. 

*The  Plutocratic  Pauper.     Paper,  Price  $1. 

FAREWELL  TO  REFORM* 

A  young  man  of  28,  after  wading  through  a  few  hundred  books,  most 
of  which  have  been  published  since  1900,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  our 
twentieth  century  reforms  made  little  or  no  impression  on  civilization. 
Although  our  author  has  been  most  diligent  in  setting  forth  the  activi- 
ties of  the  past  thirty  years,  his  book  is  as  noticeable  for  what  it  omits, 
as  for  what  it  contains. 

If  Robert  Ingersoll  was  referred  to,  why  was  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  the 
vastly  more  important  head  of  the  Ethical  Movement,  omitted?  Cer- 
tainly the  latter's  constructive  work  in  the  same  field  will  live  long 
after  the  former's  destructive  work  is  forgotten.  Likewise,  why  was 
there  no  mention  of  the  Christian  Science  Movement  which,  no  matter 
how  one  may  feel  about  it,  has  had  a  profound  influence  on  large 
numbers  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

The  active  Progressive  Education  Movement  which,  under  the  notable 
leadership  of  Dr.  John  Dewey,  Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick  and  numerous 
others,  will  slowly  but  surely  revolutionize  our  educational  system,  is 
mentioned  only  "en  passant." 

The  great  improvement  in  modern  journalism  typified  by  such  news- 
papers as  The  New  York  Times,  Boston  Transcript  and  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  is  ignored. 

But  most  glaring  of  all  omissions  is  the  failure  to  refer  to  the  great 
Health  Movement  which,  during  the  present  generation,  has  spread 
like  wild  fire  through  the  United  States. 

Our  author,  it  is  true,  refers  to  Upton  Sinclair's  "Jungle"  which 
hastened  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  June  30,  1906.  But,  nowhere 
is  there  any  reference  to  Dr.  John  H.  Tilden  of  Denver,  Col.,  who  is 
recognized  by  the  cognoscenti  as  in  the  very  front  rank  of  Health  Re- 
form. The  amazing  extent  of  this  reform  would  strike  our  author  if 
he  would  compare  an  1883  Bill  of  Fare  with  one  of  1933,  or  contrast 
the  universal  use  of  medicine  in  the  former  age  with  the  natural  methods 
of  cure  in  use  today. 

Throughout  the  book,  the  author  betrays  his  ignorance  of  funda- 
mental economics.  On  the  very  first  page,  for  example,  in  discussing 
the  farmer  he  repeats  the  Socialist  jargon  of  producing  "for  use,  not 
for  profit. "  Evidently  our  author  feels  that  Capital  is  not  entitled  to 
wages  for  its  hire. 

Jumping  now  to  Chapter  X,  this  reviewer  offers  a  prize  of  a  wooden 
nickel  to  anyone  who  will  explain  the  meaning  of  sentences  such  as 
these  picked  at  random  on  pages  318,  319  and  320  respectively. 

"The  Chase-Soule  group  gets  around  the  immediate  necessity  of 
considering  politics  by  positing  the  'organizing  man.'  This  man,  they 
say,  following  the  lead  thrown  out  by  Veblen,  may  save  society  be- 
cause the  industrial  set-up  demands  that  he  be  given  a  free  rein  lest 
we  all  perish.  But  what  is  the  'organizing  man'  but  our  old  friend, 
man,  the  'political  animal?'" 

*FareweIl  to  Reform,  by  John  Chamberlain.  Price  $3.00.  Liveright,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 
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"Prosperity,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  a  function  of  a  rising 
market." 

"A  Board  with  the  power  to  control  investment  could,  by  easy  alli- 
ance through  politics  with  the  top  economic  planning  board,  also  con- 
trol obsolescence." 

The  references  to  the  Single  Tax  will  prove  of  interest  to  readers  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

On  Page  48  our  author  writes: 

"  However  intelligent  and  desirable  it  may  be,  the  Single  Tax  offers 
little  for  marching  men  in  the  modern  world  to  take  hold  of." 

"Henry  George  appealed  to  these  men  because  the  State,  in  'Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,  '  was  reduced  to  a  gang  of  tax  collectors  who  were, 
periodically,  to  raid  the  landlords."  (Page  57). 

"The  Single  Tax  is  deceptively  simple,  deceptively  perfect.  On 
paper  it  hasn't  a  flaw;  all  its  implications  flow  directly  from  George's 
own  splendid  definitions.  But  its  definitions  are  —  just  definitions;  one 
is  not  compelled  to  use  George's  geometry,  for  there  are  other  axioms 
in  an  Einsteinian  world.  George,  for  example,  failed  to  explore  the 
whole  question  of  the  ownership  of  surplus  value  and  whether  or  not 
creative  brains  are  as  much  a  'natural'  resource  as  a  gold  mine  or 
a  prairie."  (Page  66).—  B.  W.  B. 

A  GREAT  WORK* 

In  this  volume  of  a  little  less  than  600  pages  Henry  George  receives 
his  first  definite  assignment  to  the  realm  of  philosophy.  His  sphere  of 
thought  is  seen  to  be  not  the  merely  restricted  economic  field  but  the 
whole  region  of  activities  which  constitute  man's  thought  and  being. 
Henry  George  is  now  found  in  a  higher  altitude  than  any  previous 
commentator  has  been  able  to  track  him.  The  Henry  George  of  Dr. 
George  Raymond  Geiger  is  a  more  impressive  figure  than  is  possible 
to  any  mere  biography.  We  begin  to  appreciate  the  towering  genius 
whose  thought  is  destined  to  shake  a  world. 

The  work  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  eulogy,  and  the  impression  of  great- 
ness is  not  gathered  from  what  the  writer  says  directly.  Rathei  it  is 
subtly  conveyed.  Dr.  Geiger  has  done  his  work  in  no  spirit  of  lauda- 
tion. A  calm,  quite  austere  aloofness  is  the  characteristic  of  what  the 
author  has  written,  yet  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  asked  to  look  on 
one  of  the  most  significant  figures  that  has  ever  trod  the  earth.  Yet 
the  scales  are  never  absent;  our  author  weighs  this  philosopher  and  his 
conclusions  with  scrupulous  exactness. 

It  is  not  a  work  to  be  skimmed  through.  It  is  high  thinking  and  is 
not  easy  reading  because  high  thinking  is  not  easy.  It  was  Goethe  who 
said  that  "The  Highest  cannot  be  spoken  in  words.  "  It  is  at  least  true 
that  in  an  excursion  into  the  higher  realms  of  human  reasoning  and 
into  the  domain  of  rapt  philosophy  where  the  atmosphere  is  rarified 
to  a  degree  that  makes  difficult  its  translation  into  the  vernacular,  we 
must  proceed  with  caution  and  slow  steps. 

But  after  all  philosophy  is  only  a  process  of  weighing,  pondering  and 
considering.  Henry  George  proposed  a  tremendous  change  in  the  social 
order.  He  buttressed  his  defences  with  a  system  of  philosophy  that  is 
all-embracing. 

No  embodiment  of  that  philosophy  since  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
appeared  has  been  so  significantly  achieved. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  of  this  woik  in  words  that  will  not  sound  superla- 
tive. The  word  "scholarly"  only  half  defines  it.  For  that  definition 
would  not  tell  how  the  thought  of  Henry  George  is  wrested  from  the 
content  of  his  great  works,  the  economic  philosophy  linked  with  the 
ethical,  and  the  nice  distinctions  of  George's  reasoning  facilitated  for 
our  more  complete  understanding.  And  to  this  task  Dr.  Geiger  has 
brought  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  movement 
in  all  languages  than  is  possessed  by  any  man  living.  No  summary  of 
our  philosophy  will  in  future  be  complete  without  reference  to  this  most 
important  contribution  to  its  literature.  —  J.  D.  M. 

The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George.  By  George  Raymond  Geiger,  Ph.  D.  do. 
596  pp.  Price  $2.50.  See  advertisement  on  back  page  of  cover. 


APITALISM  is  the  name  given  a  system  under  which 
owners  of  true  capital  are  exploited  and  robbed. 


Correspondence 

THE  SCAPE-GOAT  DOLLAR 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  "best  minds"  of  the  country  have  been  making  every  attempt 
to  solve  the  present  depression,  and  instead  of  trying  to  find  out  th« 
cause  of  it  are  looking  for  an  excuse.   Conservatives,  as  well  as  radicals 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  dollai 
is  becoming  more  expensive,  therefore  goods  are  cheap.   They  contin 
by  saying  that  if  they  could  raise  prices,  conditions  would  impro 
labor  would  be  employed,  goods  would  be  sold  and  prosperity  wou 
again  return. 

To  bring  this  about,  it  is  proposed  (a)  to  cut  down  the  gold  conte 
of  the  dollar,  (b)  to  remonitize  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  (c)tost 
the  printing  presses  turning  out  dollar  bills. 

From  1918  to  1929  these  same  philosophers  held  that  the  rising  pr 
of  goods  was  due  to  the  falling  dollar,  a  50  cent  dollar  as  they  call 
Today  there  are  just  as  many  dollars  in  the  country  as  there  were  d 
ing  the  period  of  so-called  "prosperity."  The  only  difference  is  tl 
those  people  who  need  the  goods  have  not  the  dollar  with  which 
purchase. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  to  increase  prices,  if  this  is  wl 
the  best  minds  propose  to  do:  (a)  curtail  the  production  of  goods  to 
minimum,  (b)  forbid  the  importation  of  all  goods,  (c)  place  a  set  pr 
by  law  on  every  article  either  grown  or  produced  in  the  country.    T 
of  course,  will  raise  prices,  but  the  goods  can  only  be  purchased 
those  who  have  the  dollar.       Those  who  have  not  the  money  and  ca 
not  purchase  at  the  low  prices  today,  surely  will  not  be  able  to  b 
the  goods  when  prices  have  gone  up. 

Reducing  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar,  or  printing  more  dollar  bi 
will  not  place  the  new  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  need  mon 
with  which  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  high  prices  of  goods,  up  to  1929,  were  not  caused  by  a  fall 
dollar,  but  since  everybody  was  working  there  was  a  demand  for  goo 
and  merchants  were  making  large  profits.  In  other  words,  purchas 
were  competing  with  each  other  for  commodities  and  prices  went 
Today,  12  million  men  are  out  of  a  job  and  the  merchants  are  compel 
with  each  other  for  business  and  are  offering  their  goods  at  a  low 
price,  taking  less  profit. 

During  the  hectic  days  of  prosperity,  workingmen  were  condemn 
for  buying  silk  shirts  at  $12.00  a  piece.    That,  of  course,  was  good 
the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  retailer.   Wages  were  high,  piece  goo 
were  expensive,  and  the  retailers  not  only  took  a  profit  on  what  ti 
sold  but  also  made  a  profit  on  the  material  from  which  their  prod 
was  manufactured  and  also  a  profit  on  the  wages  of  labor.   These  gr 
minds  point  out,  and  the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  tell  us,  t 
a  suit  of  clothes  which  now  sells  for  $18.00  formerly  sold  for  $40 
We  know,  however,  that  in  the  good  old  days  of  prosperity  a  suit 
clothes  that  retailed  for  $40.00  cost  no  more  than  $15.00  to  manufactu 
The  manufacturer  sold  it  for  $20.00  and  the  retailer  sold  it  for  $40 
So  then  we  had  a  situation  in  which  something  that  cost  $20.00  to  p 
duce,  labor  had  to  pay  $40.00  to  buy  it  back  again. 

Now  one  can  get  a  good  suit  of  clothes  for  $18.00.  The  retailer  c 
tainly  does  not  lose  any  money  on  it.  He  pays  less  to  the  manufactui 
the  manufacturer  pays  less  for  his  goods  and  wages  have  been  reduc 
for  the  reason  that  workingmen  are  competing  with  each  other  fo 
job.  In  spite  of  the  elaborate  advertising,  in  a  suit  of  clothes  tod 
while  the  style  is  as  good  as  ever,  the  lining  is  poorer,  and  less  art 
tion  has  been  paid  in  putting  the  suit  together;  consequently  it  is  wo 
much  less  than  the  higher  priced  garment. 

This  holds  good  for  every  other  commodity  manufactured.  Q 
petition  is  now  setting  the  price  and  not  the  manufacturer  and  retai 
Should  labor  again  be  steadily  employed  there  would  be  an  increa 
demand  for  goods  and  competition  for  goods  always  raises  the  pri 
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lor  the  price  is  never  regulated  by  the  manufacturer  or  retailer  except 
where  there  is  a  monopoly. 

The  way  to  raise  prices  is  not  by  legislative  edicts,  nor  by  increasing 
the  number  of  dollars  in  circulation,  but  by  employing  labor  so  that 
wages  may  be  earned  and  exchanged  for  goods. 

Since  the  professors  of  political  economy  have  to  have  an  excuse 
i  when  too  indifferent  to  make  an  examination  of  the  causes,  they  blame 
il  it  on  the  dollar. 

Starting  the  printing  presses  or  reducing  the  gold  content  of  the 
dollar  will  materially  reduce  the  savings  of  the  people,  and  will  only 
jenefit  those  who  have  gold.  Labor  would  be  worse  off  than  ever,  for 
it  would  receive  wages  in  dollars  which  would  have  only  half  the  gold 
content  of  the  present  dollar.  Since  he  would  have  to  pay  higher  prices, 
even  though  he  had  a  job,  he  would  receive  none  of  the  benefits  which 
these  wise  gentlemen  undertake  to  provide  for  him. 

New  York  City.  JOSEPH  H.  FINK. 

DISAGREES  WITH  MR.  PLATT 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Concerning  Mr.  Platt's  contention:  I  have  been  rather  attentive  to 
lappenings  in  the  Georgean  cause  the  last  thirty-five  years.  I  have 
noticed  this;  That  when  a  Single  Taxer,  who  was  also  a  government 
ownership  advocate,  got  up  to  speak  at  any  of  our  meetings  he  always 
spoke  for  government  ownership,  not  for  Single  Tax.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Single  Taxer  who  has  a  theory  of  his  own  about  money.  With 
him  the  burning  issue  is  the  money  issue.  A  prominent  advocate  who 
gives  all  his  time  to  Proportional  Representation  proclaimed  himself 
several  times  in  my  presence  a  Single  Taxer,  but  at  Single  Tax  meetings 
he  never  speaks  of  anything  but  Proportional  Representation. 

At  our  Henry  George  Club  meetings  one  attendant  always  brings 
in  the  income  tax.  He  wants  Single  Tax,  he  says,  but  as  an  emergency 
measure  he  insists  on  the  income  tax.  This  is  somewhat  of  a  joke,  the 
emergency  part  of  it.  The  "Liberals"  campaigned  for  thirty  years  for 
the  income  tax,  they  got  it  and  it  was  declared  unconstitutional.  Then 
they  campaigned  for  years  for  a  constitutional  amendment  so  they 
could  have  it.  Now  they  have  it.  Conditions  are  worse  than  ever, 
partly  due  to  the  income  tax.  Fifty  years  of  strife  for  an  emergency 
measure  that  has  made  things  worse,  and  now  they  want  a  larger  dose 
:'  as  an  emergency  measure! 

Another  speaker  thought  our  proposition  seemed  to  have  merit  but 
a*  an  emergency  measure  he  wanted  a  federal  law  to  prevent  selling 
stock  short. 

If  our  Henry  George  movement  is  to  give  space,  time  and  encourage- 
ment to  all  these  side  issues  because  they  are  advocated  by  men  who 
profess  themselves  in  sympathy  with  our  aim  we  might  as  well  forget 
3ur  own  issue  and  jump  in  and  help  them  all  put  over  their  own  little 
paliatives. 

In  my  time  I  have  attended  a  great  many  meetings  called  for  these 
t)  issues  enumerated  above  and  many  others  that  I  will  not  take  space  to 
mention.  I  can  not  recall  a  single  instance  where  a  Single  Taxer  in- 
lected  himself  or  Single  Tax  to  the  elimination  of  the  issue  the  meeting 
was  called  for. 

If  we  are  to  forever  tolerate  this  kind  of  interuption  we  will  get  no- 
where, for  these  side  issues  are  as  numerous  as  the  days  in  the  year. 
The  latest  here  is  the  city  manager  issue. 

The  time  is  thirty  years  overdue  when  we  should  notify  all  these 
proponents  that  if  they  wish  to  take  part  in  a  conference  called  to  pro- 
mote Single  Tax  they  should  come  prepared  to  advance  that  cause 
and  not  to  propagate  for  anything  else.  H.  W.  NOREN. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AGREES  WITH  MR.  PLATT 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Permit  me  to  express  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  views  set  forth 
t>y  Mr.  Chester  Platt  at  the  Memphis  Conference.  I  find  difficulty  in 
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understanding  any  other  position  when  taken  by  any  one  believing  in 
the  doctrines  represented  under  the  name  of  Single  Tax. 

The  fundamental  idea  behind  these  doctrines  is  the  use  for  com- 
munity purposes  of  the  values  created  by  the  community.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  a  large  portion  of  these  values  is  represented  by  the  special 
and  particular  use  made  by  the  public  utilities  corporation  of  not  alone 
the  land  occupied  by  their  structures,  but  also  our  streets  and  highways, 
coupled  with  the  exercise  of  the  governmental  power  of  eminent  domain. 
Only  public  utilities  among  all  privately-owned  corporations  are 
granted  this  exclusive  power.  To  repossess  these  landed  privileges  as 
well  as  the  power  spoken  of  is  to  advantageously  turn  to  public  benefit 
what  is  in  its  nature  public. 

There  is  nothing  else  for  us  as  Single  Taxers  to  do  about  this  particu- 
lar question.  Taxation  is  not  the  method  of  dealing  with  that  which 
is  in  its  nature  monopolistic.  After  allowing  a  fair  return  to  the  investor 
any  taxation  upon  the  monopoly  is  at  once  paid  back  in  the  shape  of 
added  charges  to  be  met  by  some  one  other  than  the  owner  of  the  mo- 
nopoly. This  undoubtedly  Henry  George  clearly  saw,  and  therefore 
he  favored  public  ownership  of  such  properties  as  a  part  of  the 
programme  for  securing  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  creation  for  all.  Is 
there  any  sufficient  reason  at  the  present  time  for  us  to  be  "more 
royalist  than  the  king,  more  Catholic  than  the  Pope?" 

But  we  are  told  that  the  taking  of  this  kind  of  property  will  raise 
the  value  of  the  land  not  taken,  and  that  all  the  benefits  will  result  to 
the  owners  of  the  remaining  land.  This  has  been  assumed  by  some, 
but  never  proven,  and  in  my  judgment  never  will  be,  even  though  a 
large  part  of  such  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  landholder.  Is  there  one 
among  us  who  will  not  prefer  to  live  in  a  community  where  good  schools, 
well-paved  streets,  property  well  protected  against  loss,  and  the  other 
improvements  of  modern  civilization  exist,  rather  than  in  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  opposite  character;  and  this  even  after  the  landlords'  toll 
is  taken?  This  single  consideration  will  serve  to  show  that  other  than 
landlords  gain  something — -tangible  or  otherwise — -from  any  step  toward 
general  diffusion  of  comfort,  as  they  must  from  greater  equality  of 
opportunity. 

Of  course,  unconsciously  the  argument  of  these  opponents  of  any 
step  toward  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  goes  much  further.  It 
would  be  equally  good  or  equally  baseless  against  any  advance  of  what- 
ever nature.  To  be  consistent  they  must  seek — even  though  they  can- 
not find — a  neighborhood  free  from  any  service  of  government,  lest 
they  contribute  to  the  landlord.  But  are  we  under  any  obligation  to 
be  reactionary  and  retrogressive  in  everything  except  the  Single  Tax, 
and  must  the  term  be  given  its  narrowest  and  least  effective  interpre- 
tation? I  think  not. 

Judson  King  is  teaching  that  a  certain  part  of  the  public  property 
should  be  restored  to  the  public.  We  have  but  to  add  that  certain  other 
values  should  also  go  to  the  public.  He  addresses  himself  to  a  part  of 
a  great  problem.  To  attack  him  or  depreciate  his  work  is  simply  to 
enfeeble  our  own  efforts  upon  a  larger  field.  Let  him  fight  out  his  battle 
without  our  interference.  More  than  any  other  class  of  adventures 
in  reform  we  should  help  him.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

TEXAS  SHOWS  SYMPTOMS  OF  RETURNING  SANITY 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Our  legislature  promised  to  run  wild  for  a  sales  tax  or  an  income 
tax  to  make  up  its  deficit  and  also  to  substitute  for  an  ad  valorem  tax. 
They  are  getting  toned  down,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  wondering 
if  they  are  not  on  the  wrong  tack.  I  had  great  fun  with  them  a  week 
ago  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation 
on  the  sales  tax.  It  was  an  evening  session  held  in  the  House  Hall  with 
some  200  or  more  present.  I  made  no  specific  argument  against  the 
sales  tax  but  spoke  on  the  text  that  it  was  "the  very  nature  of  evil  to 
be  self-destructive, "  and  that  all  taxes  on  production  and  distribution 
were  evil,  and  showed  them  from  actual  figures  that  they  are  self-de- 
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tractive.  I  had  no  advice  to  give  them,  but  closed  with  the  caution 
that  if  they  didn't  do  more  than  balance  the  budget  with  such  measures 
as  they  proposed  they  wouldn't  be  back  there  two  years  from  now. 

I  have  earned  the  privilege  of  talking  to  Texans  pretty  straight  and 
they  have  quit  scoffing.  The  third  house  that  is  always  present  in  great 
numbers  fighting  any  and  everything  that  touches  the  industry  they 
represent,  but  studiously  avoiding  any  programme  of  general  relief, 
welcome  me  because  I  can  say  things  that  they  dare  not.  I  can  really 
enjoy  myself  even  if  I  do  have  to  beg  for  a  living.  WM.  A.  BLACK. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

FARM  SITUATION  IN  IOWA  AND  TEXAS  CONTRASTED 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  was  in  Iowa  for  about  two  weeks  during  September.  My  visit  in- 
cluded Des  Moines  and  Cedar  Rapids.  From  my  study  of  conditions, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Iowa  farmer  is  much  better  off  than 
most  of  the  farmers  of  the  country.  Blockading  of  roads,  and  dumping 
of  milk  and  other  food  products  was  going  on  while  I  was  there.  From 
what  I  could  learn,  it  was  being  promoted  by  a  man  who  was  being 
paid  $15,000  a  year  for  managing  the  insurance  of  certain  farm  organi- 
zations. His  followers  were  chiefly  LAND  SPECULATORS,  and  do 
not  represent  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  farmers.  They  bought  farm 
land  in  Iowa  that  had  been  selling  for  from  $50.  to  $75.  per  acre  at  the 
boom-inflated  prices  of  $300.,  $400.  per  acre.  Mind  you  this  is  corn- 
land!  I  attended  a  meeting  of  Norman  Thomas  in  Des  Moines.  He 
stated  from  the  platform  that  100,000  Iowa  farmers  had  sold  out  their 
farms  during  the  boom,  and  went  to  California  to  take  it  easy.  The 
greedy  fools  who  bought  these  farms  are  now  trying  to  pass  on  to  the 
Government  the  burden  of  their  mortgages.  The  farmers  of  Texas 
are  infinitely  worse  off,  yet  you  hear  nothing  from  them.  I  paid  five 
cents  a  quart  for  milk  in  stores  in  Texas,  and  ten  cents  in  Des  Moines. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  E.  P.  E.  TROY. 

CALLS  FOR  SHORT  STORIES  THAT  ILLUSTRATE  OUR  TRUTH 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Through  the  fluent  pen  of  an  author  of  fiction  conditions  may  be 
made  a  vehicle  for  the  advancement  of  the  truth. 

This  thought  has  come  to  me  as  a  suggestion,  after  reading  the  tale 
of  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat"  in  your  last  issue,  which  surely  illustrates 
the  idea  perfectly. 

Of  course,  the  students  of  economics  are  men  of  a  serious  turn  of 
mind,  but  surely  there  must  be  among  them  some  who  are  able  to  mix 
science  with  romance  and  adventure,  and  thus  bring  out  a  blend  which 
has  for  its  purpose  an  easy  access  to  the  minds  of  the  greater  number, 
who  ordinarily  can  not  be  reached  by  lectures,  or  be  induced  to  even 
approach  the  subject  of  political  or  social  economics. 

Some  years  ago,  while  my  daughter  attended  Dean  Academy,  I 
assisted  her  in  her  studies  in  literature,  and  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inject  in  essays  the  Henry  George  doctrines,  which  taught 
a  number  of  her  classmates  to  think  correctly,  and  caused  them  to  see 
the  errors  of  the  present  system.  In  fact,  it  so  greatly  interested  one 
of  the  professors  that  it  led  him  to  read  both  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
and  the  "Science  of  Political  Economy." 

May  not  the  offering  of  a  prize  for  good  stories  advance  the  cause, 
and  lead  to  the  discovery  of  those  able  to  write  them?  I  surely  enjoy 
and  look  forward  to  receiving  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Franklin,  Mass.  M.  J.  VAN  LEEUWEN. 

PROFESSOR  FISHER  AND  THE  SINGLE  TAX 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  just  read  Prof.  Irving  Fisher's  criticism  of  the  Single  Tax 
which  was  reproduced  in  your  last  issue.  It  is  about  the  weakest  I  have 
ever  read.  Perhaps  that  is  because  it  is  from  an  eminent  professor  of 
economics.  These  peculiar  people  seem  to  live  in  a  world  apart.  "If 


(he  says)  you  happened  to  live  in  a  country  where  all  pieces  of  lane 
were  equally  productive  you  would  have  no  land  rent  at  all."  Tha 
country  simply  does  not  happen  to  exist  on  this  planet,  so  no  one,  no 
even  the  professor,  can  ever  happen  to  live  in  such  a  country.  When 
we  each  happen  to  live  is  in  a  country  equally  productive  with  even 
other  country  of  absurd  nonsense  promulgated  by  learned  professor 
of  economics. 

Another  gem  is:  "Clearly  taxation  should  be  based  primarily  01 
what  is  needed  by  the  government.  Taxes  must  be  made  to  correspom 
to  needed  expenditure,  instead  of  expenditure  being  made  to  corres 
pond  to  accidental  land  differences."  Disregarding  the  queer  state 
ment  about  accidental  land  differences,  one  is  forced  to  ask:  Doe 
the  professor  pay  any  intelligent  attention  to  the  history  of  the  las 
decade  or  two,  to  go  no  further,  as  regards  the  busybodyism  of  govern 
ments  generally?  At  any  rate  what  I  have  to  say  applies  to  our  Aus 
tralian  governments,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  by  any  means  singula 
in  this  respect.  Here,  governments  have  been  poking  their  finger 
deeper  and  deeper  into  every  pie.  With  a  large  spurious  revenue  derivei 
from  customs  taxes  on  heavy  overseas  borrowings  as  such  loan 
materialized  here  in  imports,  supplemented  by  a  buoyant  revenu 
largely  due  to  the  high  world  prices  of  our  exportable  commodities 
our  governments  have  responded  nobly  and  have  done  the  fairy  god 
mother  stunt  excellently.  An  elaborate  system  of  pensions,  subsidies 
bonuses,  grants,  etc.,  was  industriously  built  up  which  necessitate 
ever-increasing  and  ever-expanding  governmental  departments  whic 
flourish  as  a  green  bay  tree.  When  the  slump  came,  borrowings  wer 
out  of  the  question,  and  revenue  declined  greatly.  Not  so  the  cost  f 
what  are  euphemistically  called  "services."  Then  adopting  Pro 
Fisher's  dictum  the  effort  was  made  to  balance  the  budgets  by  makin 
taxes  correspond  to  expenditure.  Heavier  and  still  heavier  taxatio 
was  clapped  on  our  staggering  industries. 

Such  taxation  is  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  any  chance  of  r 
covery.  As  one  industry  after  another  staggered  to  its  knees  it  w 
promptly  clouted  with  heavier  taxes.  Farmers  are  particularly  hard  1 
by  the  accumulating  effects  of  vicious  taxation  based  upon  false  prin 
pies.  Do  our  governments  attempt  to  lift  the  load?  Not  on  your  HI 
They  propose  farm  relief  grants  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff — anything 
fact  which  will  maintain  bureaucratic  expenditure  which  always  provic 
the  excuse  that  taxes  must  be  maintained — of  course,  to  correspo 
to  expenditure.  And  they  are  not  lacking  support  even  from  the  s 
called  experts  in  economics!  Is  your  experience  very  different  iro 
ours?  Is  the  experience  of  any  other  country  very  different?  This  w 
disaster  lies,  and  it  is  the  way  in  which  governments  have  been  steer 
by  professors  of  economics  who  seem  to  be  people  who  have  no  conta 
with  the  every-day,  work-a-day,  affairs  of  real  life,  but  who  seem 
meander  about,  when  they  are  not  writing  treatises,  in  some  drea 
land  far  removed  from  the  madding  crowd.  S.  V.  LARKIN. 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONAL 

The  Press  Scimitar,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  a  column  report  of  < 
address  made  recently  by  Ernest  K.  Warren.  The  Press  Scimitar  heai 
it  "Single  Taxer  Fires  Shot  at  Technocracy."  The  argument  is 
admirable  one.  He  analyized  the  arguments  of  the  Technocrats  at 
denounced  their  doctrine  as  "just  another  form  of  Socialism."  IV 
Warren  is  a  prominent  business  man  of  Memphis. 

IN  the  past  ten  months  John  C.  Rose,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  sent  o 
fourteen  hundred  letters  to  the  press  of  the  United  States  and  foreij 
countries. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Boston  Globe  contained  an  interesting  sto 
of  Louis  Prang  and  his  famous  chromos  familiar  to  the  generation 
fifty  years  ago.  The  story  is  by  Ed.  Payne,  a  feature  writer  of  the  G/oi 
No  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Prang's  Single  Tax  activities,  but  he  w 
an  ardent  disciple  of  Henry  George,  as  was  also  Mrs.  Prang.     T 
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.rticle  gives  a  picture  of  the  magnificent  head  and  face  of  Louis  Prang, 
ie  was  born  in  Breslau,  Prussia,  in  1824,  dying  in  1909. 


W.  L.  GROSSMAN,  Single  Taxer  of  Revere,  Mass.,  was  hit  in  an  auto 

ivident  which  confined  him  to  the  house  for  several  weeks.    But  he  is 

-j 

now  recovered  and  able  to  resume  his  work. 


HON.  THERON  MCCAMPBELL,  democratic  assemblyman  from  Mon- 
^-  nouth  County  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  recently  repeated  his 
ei  >ledge  to  strive  unceasingly  for  the  complete  freedom  from  taxation 
s>f  all  improvements  on  land. 

THE  Henry  George  movement  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
tf  W.  H.  Renwick,  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Australia.  He 
lied  Saturday,  Dec.  31,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  was  associated 
nth  the  late  Max  Hirsch,  and  for  many  years  was  the  acknowledged 
sader  of  the  Henry  George  movement  in  Victoria.  At  different  times 
AT.  Renwick  gave  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commission,  the 
'ariff  Board,  the  Housing  Commission,  etc.,  always  presenting  a  solu- 
ion  of  the  problem  under  discussion  along  Georgist  lines.  Mr.  Renwick 
epresented  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Australia  at  the  Edin- 
iurgh  Conference.  Mr.  Dane,  and  Mr.  Nettleton,  mayor  of  the  city 
f  Camberwell,  paid  sincere  tribute  to  the  lost  leader.  Indefatigable 
a  the  cause  of  justice,  devoted  to  the  great  truth  that  few  have  mote 
horoughly  understood,  he  has  passed  to  his  reward.  We  can  echo 
1  he  words  of  his  friend  Mr.  Dane  spoken  at  his  grave:  "If  there  be  a 
01  esurrection  in  the  hereafter  we  can  be  sure  his  deeds  will  yet  shine 

ictcire  men. " 
i 

ON  March  6,  Harold  S.  Buttenheim  addressed  the  Hungry  Club  at 
he  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  in  Pittsburgh  on  "How  Much  Economy  Can  We 
Vfford?"  At  the  National  City  Planning  Conference,  Mr.  Buttenheim, 
/ho  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  Single  Taxers  of  this  city,  made  an 
rgument  for  taxes  on  land  values  and  incomes. 

FARM  labor  in  Texas  has  reached  the  lowest  point  in  thirty  years. 
Vages  per  month  according  to  the  Dallas  News  averaged  $13.50  this 
'ear  as  compared  with  $17  per  month  a  year  ago. 

MR.  BENJAMIN  W.  BURGER  addressed  the  State  Normal  School  at 
'ouson,  Md.,  on  March  1.  Three  hundred  young  women  who  will 
oon  be  teachers  heard  an  exposition  of  the  Henry  George  philosophy. 
)n  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Burger  appeared  before  the  Eco- 
.omics  Club,  University  of  Maryland.  On  March  3  at  the  Georgetown 
Jniversity,  Georgetown,  Md.,  Mr.  Burger  conducted  two  classes  for 
Vof.  Notz,  dean  of  the  School  for  Foreign  Service,  a  noon  class  of 
eventy-five  and  twenty-five  in  the  evening.  On  Saturday  evening, 
(larch  4,  he  spoke  before  the  Saturday  Night  Club  of  Baltimore  to  an 
udience  of  thirty.  Questions  were  answered  at  all  meetings.  The 
udiences  at  all  times  were  friendly  and  responsive. 

JAMES  G.  BLAUVELT,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  president  of  the  Henry 
ieorge  League  of  New  Jersey,  lectured  before  the  Dana  College  in 
Newark  recently  on  Single  Tax  and  Socialism.  Mr.  Blauvelt  also  went 
n  the  air  on  the  subject  of  "Better  Tax  Methods." 

THE  United  Charities  Organization  of  this  city  recently  celebrated 
ts  fiftieth  anniversary.   For  fifteen  years  it  has  had  as  its  director  Hon. 
-awson  Purdy,  former  Tax  Commissioner  of  New  York.     The  occasion 
•ailed  forth  many  flattering  comments  from  the  press.    The  New  York 
''Evening  Post  in  an  editorial,  "A  Civic  Leader,"  said:  "It  is  not  too 
*lnuch  to  say  that  the  confidence  which  his  integrity  and  political  dis- 
interestedness have  won  for  him  from  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  the  business  men  of  the  city  have  enabled  him  to  perform 


a  unique  function  at  this  critical  time."  The  New  York  Sun  speaks  of 
"the  effective  activities  of  the  Charities  Organization  as  due  very  largely 
to  the  direction  of  Mr.  Purdy."  The  New  York  Times  also  paid  edi- 
torial tribute  to  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen. 

AN  admirable  article  on  Technocracy,  now  fast  dying  out,  appears 
in  Tax  Facts  from  the  pen,  we  believe,  of  Norma  Cooley,  daughter  of 
Stoughton  Cooley.  The  Los  Angeles  Record  gives  it  a  descriptive  notice. 

A  MEETING  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  Leighton  Cafe  was  addressed  in 
February  by  Laurie  Quinby  and  this  was  later  followed  by  an  address 
from  Dr.  Charles  James  on  Henry  George. 

IT  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  note  that  Socialists  and  Single  Taxers  are 
getting  together  in  San  Francisco,  where  on  March  2  a  speaker  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  composed  of  representatives  of  the  two  groups, 
called  by  the  secretary,  E.  E.  Porter,  on  which  occasion  the  subject  of 
wage  cuts  was  discussed,  and  the  Single  Tax  point  of  view  presented. 
Who  says  the  Socialists  and  Single  Taxers  cannot  do  team  work? 

JOHN  C.  ROSE,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  received  a  letter  from  the  wife  of 
Mahatma  Ghandi  acknowledging  receipt  of  a  copy  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  which  Mr.  Rose  sent  to  the  latter. 

BEFORE  an  audience  of  Italians  in  Pittsburgh,  Attorney  McNair, 
speaking  in  Italian,  with  which  language  he  is  familiar,  gave  a  presen- 
tation of  our  gospel.  Mr.  Michael  Grieco,  also  speaking  in  Italian,  in 
introducing  the  speaker,  said:  "As  Gaetano  Filangieri,  the  great 
Italian  economist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  said:  "There  are  certain 
natural  laws  governing  our  economic  life.  If  we  regulated  our  lives 
according  to  these  natural  laws  we  would  abolish  poverty  and  secure 
justice  and  prosperity  for  all.  Mr.  McNair  understands  these  laws 
and  will  explain  them  to  you." 

IN  the  Yorkshire  Observer,  of  Feb.  1,  there  is  an  interview  with  Lloyd 
George  by  a  special  writer,  Betty  Morgan.  Mr.  George  emphasized 
his  scheme  of  land  settlement.  Land  is  to  be  bought  with  loans  made 
by  the  people,  and  guaranteed  by  the  government.  This  is  the  man 
who  in  the  days  of  the  Lloyd  George  Budget  thundered  against  the 
landlords  and  raised  the  standard  of  the  right  of  the  British  people 
to  the  land  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  Observer  of  Feb.  3,  Fred  Skirrow 
replies.  He  quotes  from  the  Lloyd  George  of  twenty  years  ago  when  Mr. 
George  said:  "We  (the  Liberal  Party)  gave  the  people  free  trade.  We 
will  give  them  free  land.  We  will  complete  the  tale  begun  by  Cobden 
and  Bright. "  In  the  Observer  of  Feb.  9,  W.  R.  Lester  also  replies. 

WILLIS  J.  ABBOTT  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Feb.  11,  re- 
viewing three  books  on  Technocracy,  says: 

"  I  am  reminded,  in  considering  them  (the  Technocrats)  and  their 
present  plight,  of  the  reception  that  met  Henry  George's  great  work, 
'Progress  and  Poverty.'  Like  the  Technocrats,  George  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  people  of  this  world  were  suffering  wide  spread 
economic  injustice  and  being  forced  into  poverty  by  an  immutable 
law.  He  found  this  law  in  the  monopoly  of  land,  somewhat  as  the  Tech- 
nocrats find  it  in  the  tyranny  of  the  machine.  He  wrote  one  of  the 
world's  great  books  to  explain  the  evil,  and  for  many  months  after 
its  publication  awaited  with  various  emotions  of  hopefulness  and  despair 
any  tumult  in  economic  society  resulting  from  it.  For  the  moment  it 
seemed  a  failure,  but  gradually  it  began  to  win  its  way  until  it  became 
one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  books  ever  published ;  was  translated 
into  practically  all  European  tongues;  made  its  author  a  great  figure 
in  the  world  of  economic  discussions,  and  enormously  influenced  public 
opinion  and  methods  of  taxation — an  influence  which  endures  to  the 
present  day." 

THE  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  contains  an  account  of  the 
passing  of  Alfred  Bishop  Mason  and  concludes: 
"Having  travelled  extensively,  he  was  a  man  of  international  sym- 
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pathies,  and  by  his  personality  he  contributed  to  the  understanding 
among  nations.  On  his  eightieth  birthday,  he  was  appointed  dean  of 
the  American  colony  in  Florence,  and  with  his  passing  the  community 
has  lost  its  outstanding  personality." 

MR.  Z.  K.  GREENE,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  long  an  active  Single 
Taxer,  through  a  surgical  operation  on  his  larnyx  has  lost  the  power 
of  speech.  His  pen  continues  active  and  our  readers  will  hope  for  his 
recovery. 

REPRESENTATIVE  KAVANAGH,  of  the  Colorado  legislature,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  exempting  $1,000  of  improvements.  This  will  be  voted 
on  by  the  people  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment.  We  con- 
gratulate Representative  Kavanagh  who  says  the  bill  can  certainly 
be  carried  in  the  House.  It  seems  equally  certain  that  it  will  pass  the 
Senate. 

WE  have  received  from  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Australia 
six  attractive  pamphlets  containing  the  addresses  of  Henry  George, 
"Moses,  Thy  Kingdom,"  "Justice  the  Object,"  "Taxation  the  Means," 
"Scotland  and  Scotsmen,"  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal,"  and  the  "Crime 
of  Poverty." 

WE  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  issue  of  Zemia  y  Svoboda  (Land  and 
Liberty)  from  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  It  contains  articles  on  The  Ideas  of 
Henry  George  and  the  actual  situation  in  Bulgaria,  also  an  article  by 
B.  Gudulev,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Henry  George  with  a  very 
good  portrait. 

A  NEW  organization  has  been  iormed  in  New  Zealand,  known  as  the 
Commonwealth  Land  Party,  the  name  adopted  by  the  Single  Tax 
party  men  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  started  a  new  paper  to  be  called 
The  Commonweal  of  New  Zealand. 

BOTH  the  Reading  Eagle  and  the  Reading  Times  gave  column  reports 
of  the  lecture  by  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  when  he  visited  that  city  on  his 
tour  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  New  York  Times,  of  Sunday,  Jan.  29,  contained  a  story  of  the 
Newllano  coperative  colony  in  Louisiana.  The  colony  comprises  over 
four  hundred  men,  women  and  children.  They  have  a  clear  title  to 
15,000  acres  and  a  rice  plantation  of  700  acres.  Everything  is  owned 
by  the  colony  and  it  is  operated  by  Manager  George  Picket  and  a  board 
of  directors.  Mr.  Picket  says:  "Newllano  is  not  Paradise.  Forget  the 
mud,  that  many  of  the  houses  are  bad  and  that  we  have  to  work  hard. " 
The  article  comments:  "That  is  true  enough.  But  no  one  seems  to  want 
to  leave."  And  as  a  lady  well  known  to  Single  Taxers  writes  us:  "It 
is  good  news  to  read  of  any  such  place  in  our  present  bedraggled, 
saddened  country." 

ONE  hundred  and  nineteen  estates  in  the  province  of  Seville  and 
Malaga  in  Spain  have  been  officially  listed  for  confiscation. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  back-to-nature  plan  for  employment  is 
endorsed  by  a  group  of  civic  leaders  who  recently  sent  him  a  letter 
urging  cultivation  of  vacant-land  gardens,  as  is  being  done  in  South 
Carolina  by  the  Red  Cross  and  in  New  Jersey  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  former  president  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  and  head  of  the  National  War  Garden  Commission  in 
1917  and  1918.  Signers  of  the  letter  were  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Bolton 
Hall,  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher  and  George  Foster  Peabody. 

J.  W.  HIRST,  who  is  now  stationed  at  the  Union  Severance  Medical 
College,  in  Seoul,  Korea,  will  return  to  the  United  States  and  remain 
here  permanently.  His  return  is  set  for  April,  1934,  when  he  will  devote 
all  his  time  to  furthering  the  economic  principles  of  Henry  George. 


M.  L.  KATHAN,  of  Coquille,  Or.,  a  new  disciple,  expresses  it  beauti- 
fully when  he  says  in  a  recent  letter  to  us:  "Henry  George's  philosophy 
is  like  a  brilliant  light  in  a  darkened  room." 

ROBERT  L.  McCAiG,  a  Single  Taxer  of  Toledo,  O.,  is  the  designer 
and  inventor  of  a  moveable  house,  which  may  be  bought  like  an  auto- 
mobile, and,  like  an  automobile,  is  not  attached  to  the  ground  but  can 
be  moved  from  place  to  place.  It  is  a  steel-framed,  factory-made 
portable  structure  adapted  for  residential,  commercial  or  industrial 
use.  It  may  be  readily  assembled  or  disassembled  by  anyone  of  ordinary 
intelligence.  Mr.  McCaig  visions  a  community  in  which  the  portable 
house  will  become  common.  He  thinks  it  might  have  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic consequences. 

FROM  the  English  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  London, 
England,  comes  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages  and  cover,  the  title  of 
which  is  "The  Crying  Injustice  of  Our  Rating  System  and  the  Remedy." 
It  is  by  Frederick  Verinder.  Three  striking  illustrations  occupy  page 
two  of  the  pamphlet  which  is  written  with  the  thoroughness  character- 
istic of  our  British  friends. 

ON  March  IS,  John  Paul,  editor  of  Land  and  Liberty,  of  London, 
England,  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday.  His  long  years  of  service 
the  splendid  ability  with  which  this  modest  but  indefatigable  Scot 
has  directed  his  publishing  activities  and  the  conduct  of  his  paper,  and 
the  wide  contacts  he  has  established  throughout  the  world,  have  made 
him  an  international  figure.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  membei 
of  the  British  Parliament  who  has  had  a  greater  influence  upon  his 
cotemporaries  than  this  modest  disciple  cf  the  truths  expounded  in 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  These  have  been  to  him  a  religion,  but  he 
has  never  lost  sight  of  the  practical  considerations  that  called  for  th« 
exercise  of  those  analytical  powers  which  he  signally  possesses.  W< 
may  try  to  visualize  what  the  movement  would  have  been  without  him 
but  it  is  not  easy,  since  he  has  been  so  great  a  part  of  it.  He  has  innu 
merable  friends,  even  among  those  who  differ  with  him  on  his  politica 
policy,  but  among  them  there  are  few  indeed  who  will  not  commenc 
his  sincerity  and  devotion. 

IN  the  Mining  Journal  of  Feb.  28,  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Prof 
R.  B.  Brinsmade  has  an  article  entitled  "A  Silver  Cure  for  Unclt 
Sam." 

THE  March  issue  of  Grundskyld,  organ  of  the  Danish  Single  Ta: 
movement,  has  on  its  first  page  a  portrait  of  John  Paul  with  a  sketcl 
of  the  life  and  activities  of  the  British  leader. 

WE  have  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Edward  Ferguson,  formerly  o 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  whose  home  was  once  a  rendezvous  for  the  follower] 
of  Henry  George  in  that  city.    He  had  long  been  connected  with 
New  York  Times  as  proofreader  and  was  considered  a  very  comp 
one.  From  W.  L.  Grossman,  cf  Revere,  Mass.,  comes  news  of  the  de 
on  March  20,  of  Quincy  A.  Lothrop  at  his  home  in  Wollaston, 
in  his  seventy-seventh  year.    He  was  at  one  time  a  fluent  speaker 
the  Single  Tax  on  Boston   Common,  and  was   present  at  the  famoul 
Cooper  Union  Conference.   E.  J.  Shiiver,  whose  death  is  reported  frorl 
his  home  on  Staten  Island,  was  an  old  member  of  the  Manhattan  Singl 
Tax  Club  in  its  palmy  days  as  well  as  president  of  theclub,  and  did  muc 
active  work  for  the  cause.    Of  late  he  has  been  in  retirement,  thoug 
a  frequent  visitor  to  Merriewold,  of  which  we  believe  he  was  one  t 
the  original  founders. 

PROF.  WILLIAM  E.  DODD,  professor  of  American  history  in  the  Un 
versity  of  Chicago,  contributes  a  series  of  papers  to  the  Chicago  Tributi 
on  the  social  and  economic  problems.  Prof.  Dodd  may  not  sec  cverj 
thing  (this  remains  to  be  discovered  as  this  series  of  papers  proceed! 
but  he  sees  a  lot,  and  it  is  only  fair  when  we  are  confronted  with  s 
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ny  insane  remedies  for  the  depression  to  hail  a  really  sane  voice 
id  the  discordant  jargon. 

JILLY  RADCLIFFE,  S.  T.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  reached  his  eighty- 
t  birthday. 

THE  Labor  Journal,  of  Quincy,  111.,  says:  "Several  years  ago  a  great 
>nomist  outlined  the  evils  of  our  present  tax  system  and  predicted 
r  present  dilemma.  His  philosophy  has  never  been  successfully  dis- 
:ed.  The  Single  Tax,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  offers  the  only  real 
ution  of  the  problem.  " 

THE  Macon,  Ga.  Telegraph,  of  Feb.  24,  has  an  admirable  letter  on 
chines  and  unemplcyment  from  the  pen  of  Howell  Clopton  Harris, 
Ccrdele,  Ga. 

GOVERNOR  COMSTOCK,  of  Michigan,  is  reported  to  have  told  the 
mbers  of  the  legislature  of  that  state  that  he  "doubted  if  there  is  a 
n  in  this  legislature  who  has  not  disobeyed  the  law  on  the  personal 
jperty  tax.  I  myself  have  never  filed  a  personal  property  tax  declara- 
n,  even  in  the  days  of  affluence.  I  always  made  a  deal  with  the 
essor. "  We  wish  other  officials  might  be  as  candid. 

W.  J.  WERNICKE,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  active  in  creating  a  public  senti- 
nt  against  the  movement  to  lower  the  assessment  on  realty  values, 
ich  would  seriously  cripple  the  educational  and  fire  facilities  of  the 
y.  He  is  showing  up  the  realty  lobyists  and  is  receiving  gratifying 
>port  in  his  campaign  to  save  salary  cuts  of  teachers  and  firemen. 

'AMES  B.  ELLERY,  of  Gloucestei,  Mass.,  addressed  the  members  of 
:  Laymen's  League  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  that  city.  He 
d  his  audience  that  "Progress  and  Poverty"  should  be  in  every 
irstian  Church  along  with  the  Bible. 

THE  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  is  in  need  of  the  May-June  number 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  for  1932,  which  issue  is  exhausted.  Perhaps 
ne  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  fill  this  want. 

THROUGH  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  Freeland  we  are  in  receipt  of  several 
,ky  packages  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  papers,  every  one  of  which  contains 
ters  or  contributed  articles  on  the  Single  Tax  from  Messrs.  A.  Free- 
d,  Eugene  W.  Way,  Will  Atkinson,  Louis  Nash,  (whose  strong  face 
ks  out  at  us  from  his  printed  portrait),  Samuel  Danziger,  "Horatio," 
W.  Schwander),  Robert  S.  Doubleday,  (son  of  the  late  E.  Stillman 
ubieday,  of  Brooklyn),  and  many  others.  These  papers  are  the 
Mle  Times,  Seattle  Star,  and  the  Broadside,  the  last  of  which  is  edited 
John  C.  Stevenson,  who  Mr.  Nash  informs  us  is  in  complete  accord 
h  his  own  policy  fcr  relief  of  the  unemployed.  Beth  were  recently 
cted  members  of  the  County  Commission.  In  view  of  this  host  of 
rkers  for  the  good  cause  no  one  in  Seattle  should  remain  in  ignorance 
what  we  are  striving  for. 

2.  J.  CRAIGIE  and  J.  P.  Moore  will  contest  the  Flinders  district  for 
mbership  in  New  South  Wales  for  election  to  Parliament  on  April 
They  will  run  as  Henry  George  men  and  it  is  stated  that  there  is. 
:ellent  prospects  fcr  the  election  of  both.  Mr.  Craigie  is  the  present 
umbent. 

,|[UDGE  A.  B.  PITTMAN,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  spoke  before  the  Kiwanis 
lib  of  that  city  recently.    This  addiess  was  reported  in  the  Memphis 
Immercial  Appeal. 
' 

?ROM  Mexico  we  have  received  a  40-page  pamphlet,  being  a  "Pro- 
imme  of  National  Reconstruction,"  issued  by  the  Union  of  theVet- 
ns  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  an  out-and-out  Single  Tax  document 
ised  upon  by  their  executive  committee  on  Oct.  31,  1932. 


The  first  part  entitled  "  Basic  Reforms  for  Immediate  Enactment " 
contains  twelve  articles,  summed  up  in  the  following  recommendations: 

1  All  indirect  taxes  should  be  abolished,  and  all  municipal,  state, 
and  federal  expenses  defrayed  out  of  the  economic  rent  of  the  country; 
the  same  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  land  exclusive 
of  any  improvements.  This  reform  to  be  in  full  force  at  the  end  of  four 
years. 

2  Municipal  reorganization  by  means  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, the  Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall. 

The  second  part,  entitled  "Political  Economy,"  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  present  economic  system  and  a  presentation  of  the 
Single  Tax  doctrine  showing  its  beneficial  effects  upon  Agriculture  and 
Industry. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  the  General  Secretary  Jose 
Querido,  five  other  secretaries,  and  twelve  directors. 

The  pamphlet  was  sent  by  Manuel  N.  Robles,  Secretai  y  of  Propa- 
ganda, whose  address  is  Apartado  8620,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

THE  death  of  Col.  S.  M.  Dinkins,  who  passed  away  in  his  home  at 
Selma,  Ala.,  is  announced  in  the  Alabama  papers.  Our  readers  will 
recall  his  name  as  an  occasional  contributor  to  these  columns.  His 
mind  was  a  brilliant  one  and  his  glorious  castigation  of  the  economic 
teachers  of  his  state  will  be  long  remembered.  His  pamphlet  was  en- 
titled "The  Humbuggery  of  Alabama's  Educational  System,"  and 
was  remarkable  for  its  wit  and  keen  analysis.  He  was  a  graduate  cf 
West  Point  and  served  two  years  in  the  army.  He  was  seventy-seven 
years  old  and  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters  and  three  sons. 
He  was  a  devoted  Henry  George  disciple. 


SENATOR  GORE  calls  the  Sales  Tax  a  "creeping  sickness." 
demns  it  as  a  tax  on  consumption,  but  what  taxes  are  not? 


He  con- 


"  I  THINK  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  an  able  exponent  of  the  greatest 
cause  known  to  man,"  writes  Mark  M.  Dintenfass,  of  Grantwood 
N.  J. 

A  NEW  subscriber,  Miss  E.  Alice  Hale,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  writes 
thus  enthusiastically  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  which  she  has  just 
read:  "It  is  the  greatest  book  ever  written  by  any  man." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  answer  to  Technocrary  is  the  third 
chapter  of  Book  IV  of  'Progress  and  Poverty,'"  writes  John  A.  John- 
son, of  Chicago. 

REV.  WILLIAM  A.  WOOD,  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  has  passed  away. 
He  was  an  earnest  Single  Taxer  and  for  forty-five  years  a  well  known 
clergyman  and  lecturer. 

THROUGH  the  efforts  of  Julian  P.  Hickok,  Henry  W.  Hetzel  lectured 
in  the  auditoiium  of  the  Germantown,  Pa.,  Park  Library,  of  which 
address  the  local  paper  gave  a  brief  summary.  Mr.  Hickok  is  anxious 
to  arrange  for  an  address  by  Oscar  H.  Geiger  at  the  Town  Hall,  where 
a  number  of  nationally  known  lecturers  have  appeared. 

"DAD"  (George  E.  Mecorney)  of  Floral  Park,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
has  a  column  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  local  paper  of  that  town. 
He  writes  with  clearness  and  force  and  points  out  that  the  gain  frcm 
increased  efficiency  of  machinery  goes  to  enrich  the  owners  of  natural 
resources.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  "Dad's"  letters  are  read 
with  interest  by  the  people  of  his  town. 

A  SINGLE  TAX  letter  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Electrical  Workers  from  the  pen  of  H.  W.  Donaldson,  of  Chicago,  111. 
The  magazine  has  an  enormous  circulation  throughout  the  country, 
8,000  in  Chicago  alone. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  ELEVENTH 

COMMANDMENT 

by  FRANCIS  NEILSON 

author  of 

HOW    DIPLOMATS    MAKE   WAR 

When  Jehovah  led  His  Chosen  People  into 
the  Promised  Land,  He  gave  them  ten 
simple  rules  for  moral  uprightness  and  an 
eleventh  commandment  which  was  to  assure 
them  economic  happiness  and  perpetual  pos- 
session. A  curse  was  laid  upon  them  who  "laid 
field  to  field. " 

This  curse  is  being  fulfilled  upon  us  now  as 
it  has  been  fulfilled  upon  every  great  civiliza- 
tion before  us.  Mr.  Neilson  analyses  the  eco- 
nomic causes  of  the  Babylonian,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Roman  collapses.  He  expounds  the 
warnings  of  the  great  seekers  after  social  justice, 
from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers" and  law-givers,  and  the  Roman  writers 
.  on  natural  law,  to  Joseph  Butler,  Immanuel 
Kant,  and  Henry  George. 

The  relevance  of  Moses'  economics  to  our 
own  tax-burdened  days  is  startling.  And  so, 
having  laid  bare  the  roots  of  all  evil  in  our  times, 
the  author  concludes  with  a  fresh  interpreta- 
tion of  the  life  and  message  of  Jesus,  and  shows 
how  he  came,  as  he  said,  not  to  destroy  the  law, 
but  to  fulfill  it.  300  pages.  $2.50. 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  BOOKSTORE  OR  FROM 

THE  VIKING  PRESS 

18  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  PHILOSOPHY 

of 
HENRY  GEORGE 

By  GEORGE  RAYMOND  GEIGER,  PH.  D. 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKO 

With   Introduction  by  JOHN   DEWEY 

A  complete  account  of  the  work,  historical  background  and  p 
losophical  and  economic  significance  of  Henry  George.     A  discuss 
of  the  life  and  times  of  George;  a  comparison  of  the  economic  con 
tions  of  our  day  with  his;  a  summary  of  land  value  theories  in  econom 
thought  and  of  attempts  to  introduce  governmental  collection  of  ec 
nomic  rent,  before  and  after  the  days  of  George;  an  account  of 
relationships  between  George  and  Socialism,  and  of  George's  cont 
versies  with  Herbert  Spencer  and  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

Philosophically,  the  book  clarifies  the  relation  between  eth 
and  economics.  It  challenges  the  shift  away  from  values  and  norr 
that  seem  indicative  of  a  good  part  of  social  science  methodology,  ai 
it  urges  that  philosophy  must  not  remain  aloof  from  a  handling  of  soci 
problems.  The  pragmatic  insistence  upon  the  instrumental  nature 
philosophy  is  accepted  and  elaborated,  especially  as  that  insistan 
applies  to  social  and  economic  issues.  A  discussion  of  the  place  of  t! 
natural  law  and  natural  rights  doctrines  in  value  theories. 

In  economic  theory,  the  book  presents  a  complete  exposition 
the  theory  of  land  value  and  of  land  value  taxation,  and  compatj 
and  contrasts  such  an  economic  reform  with  other  approaches,  es] 
dally  that  of  socialism. 

The  book  has  a  wide  appeal  for  those  interested  in  philosopbl 
sociology,  economics  and  government. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  MACMILLAN  CO.  at  $3.00 

Sold  under  special  arrangements  by 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM  at  $2.50 

596  pages  8  vo.  with  index  and  analytical  table  of  contents. 


The  New  Political  Econom 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

BAKING  the  full  rent  of  land  for 
-*•  public  purposes  insures  the  fullest 
and  best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 
Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Tennessee  Shows  the  Way 

/^OLLIERVILLE,  Tenn.,  shows  the  way  to  the  Na- 
P-*  tion! 

By  unanimous  endorsement  of  its  progressive  Board  of 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  it  asked  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee 
to  adopt  an  amendment  to  its  City  Charter,  to  permit  the 
operation  of  a  municipal  enclave  of  economic  ground  rent. 

And  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  adopted  the  bill.  After 
its  passage,  Governor  McAllister  signed  it  on  April  21,  the 
law  taking  effect  immediately. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  that  a  legis- 
lature of  any  state  has  authorized  the  existence  of  a 
municipally  owned  enclave;  and  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  has  been  embodied 
into  law  by  a  legislature  with  the  approval  of  a  governor. 

Collierville  is  a  town  of  over  one  thousand  people.  It  is 
located  in  Shelby  County,  twenty-four  miles  from  the  city 
of  Memphis.  Its  people  are  substantial  and  conservative. 
Only  once  in  its  history  has  there  been  a  business  failure 
and  that  of  small  consequence.  It  is  practically  free  of 
crime  and  criminal  problems.  In  the  past  several  years, 
only  a  very  few  offenders  have  appeared  before  its  City 
Court.  It  has  an  aldermanic  form  of  government.  Its  tax 
rate  is  low,  the  municipal  rate  being  less  than  one  dollar 
per  hundred  of  assessed  valuation.  It  boasts  a  municipally 
owned  water  system.  It  has  no  bonded  indebtedness  ex- 
cept for  water  purposes,  which  issue  is  less  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  is  virtually  self-liquidating 
from  water  rents  received.  It  has  excellent  school  facili- 
ties, and  its  churches  compare  favorably  with  towns  of 
similar  size.  The  average  of  its  citizenship  is  highly  intel- 
ligent. The  town  is  ripe  for  an  economic  experiment.  Its 
Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  are  alert,  progressive  and 
forward-looking.* 

The  town  has  gone  through  the  depression  with  perhaps 
better  fortune  than  the  average  small  American  town,  due 
largely  to  the  thrift  of  its  citizenship. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  depression,  its  governing 
body  began  a  study  of  the  problem  of  the  vacant  lot.  They 
realized  that  it  was  necessary  to  lay  water  mains  in  front 
of  vacant  lots;  to  give  them  fire  protection,  police  protec- 
tion, streets,  sidewalks  and  other  town  facilities.  This 
leads  to  a  costly  and  spasmodic  development  of  the  town. 

And,  moreover,  the  municipal  taxes  on  some  vacant 
lots  were  delinquent. 

About  this  time,  the  enclave  of  Wall  Hill,  Miss.,  was 
founded.  Within  thirty  miles  of  Collierville,  therefore, 
was  a  small  demonstration  of  two  things:  first,  that  eco- 
nomic ground  rent  alone  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  taxes 


•We  are  glad  to  report  that  Mr.  R.  L.  Strong  and  his  entire  ticket 
were  reelected  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Collierville.  This  insures  a 
our-year  trial  of  the  enclave  plan,  its  administration  now  being  in  the 
hands  of  its  friends. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 


assessed  by  municipality,  state  and  county;  second,  that 
access  to  land  would  relieve  involuntary  unemployment. 
The  Wall  Hill  enclave  owed  its  existence  to  Col.  Kenon 
Taylor,  who  donated  the  land,  and  Abe  D.  Waldauer. 
And  Waldauer  happened  to  be  the  City  Attorney  for  Col- 
lierville. 

The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  adopted  a  law  at  its  session 
just  concluded '  which  conferred  powers  upon  incorporated 
towns  in  that  state  which  the  towns  and  cities  had  not 
theretofore  possessed.  That  law  gave  to  the  towns  and 
cities  the  right  to  purchase  lots  and  lands  within  their 
corporate  borders  which  were  sold  for  delinquent  taxes.  It 
was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  under  this  law,  Collierville, 
like  other  towns,  would  probably  acquire  lands  and  town 
lots. 

What  to  do  with  this  property? 

Collierville  did  not  want  to  buy  lands  and  then  sell  them. 
It  has  seen  how  the  private  ownership  of  land,  and  the 
holding  of  it  out  of  use,  waiting  for  a  speculative  rise  in 
value,  has  retarded  growth  and  development.  Its  Board  of 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  also  know  that  the  taxing  of  houses 
and  improvements  operate  to  penalize  thrift  and  industry, 
and  to  prevent  or  slow  down  improvement.  And  in  this 
time  of  depression,  Collierville  wanted  to  speed  up, — not 
slow  down.  It  wanted  to  stimulate  growth,  development 
and  employment ;  and  to  do  it  at  home,  not  by  sending  its 
citizens  and  its  young  men  to  distant  reforestation  develop- 
ments, or  elsewhere  in  search  of  employment. 

So  it  was  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  turned  to  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  George,  and  resolved  to  give  that 
philosophy  a  trial,  through  the  medium  of  the  enclave. 
A  bill  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Waldauer,  and  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Tennessee.  It  is  House  Bill 
1,269.  Omitting  the  formal  caption,  the  bill  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  town  of  Col- 
lierville will  become  vested  with  the  title  to  lands  here- 
after sold  for  taxes,  or  otherwise  acquired;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  lands  should  be  rented  or  made  use  of 
for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  municipality  and  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof;  and 

Whereas,  a  critical  economic  depression  exists  through- 
out the  nation  and  the  welfare  of  any  community  is  made 
more  secure  by  the  profitable  use  of  land  and  it  is  advisable 
that  unemployed  citizens  should  go  back  to  the  soil  and  as 
far  as  possible  maintain  themselves  by  raising  food  for 
man  and  beast;  and  that  labor  should  be  granted  easy 
access  to  land  to  relieve  poverty  and  unemployment;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
the  town  of  Collierville  should  be  vested  with  the  widest 
possible  powers  to  make  use  of  all  lands  now  owned  and  to 
be  hereafter  owned  by  said  town  of  Collierville  for  these 
purposes;  now  therefore: 

Section  1 — Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee:  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
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the  town  of  Collierville,  or  other  governing  body  thereof, 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  retain  and  to 
take  title  to  lands  located  within  the  present  or  future 
corporate  limits  of  said  town,  whether  purchased  at  tax 
sales,  or  otherwise;  and  to  hold  title  thereto,  even  though 
said  land  may  not  be  necessary  for  use  in  the  discharge 
of  municipal  purposes  or  functions. 

Section  2 — Be  it  further  enacted:  that  the  governing 
body  of  said  town  of  Collierville  is  authorized,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, to  sell  said  lands  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
they  may  deem  advisable;  and  or  is  further  expressly 
authorized  to  rent  the  same  to  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion for  the  annual  economic  rent,  which  is  defined  to  be 
such  annual  payment  for  the  rent  of  land  as  represents  the 
value  included  in  the  right  to  use  the  bare  land,  exclusive 
of  the  value  of  any  character  of  improvements  on  said 
land  such  as  buildings,  crops  and  trees,  less  any  munici- 
pal taxes  that  may  be  assessed  upon  the  leasee  and  upon 
any  of  said  improvements.  And  said  governing  body  of 
the  town  of  Collierville  is  further  authorized  to  rent  said 
lands  upon  any  terms  of  lease  which  said  governing  body 
may  determine. 

Section  3 — Be  it  further  enacted :  that  said  leases  may 
extend  for  any  term  not  to  exceed  99  years,  provided  that 
the  annual  economic  ground  rent  shall  be  determined  each 
calendar  year  by  said  governing  body  of  said  municipality. 

Section  4 — Be  it  further  enacted:  that  said  governing 
body  is  hereby  vested  with  all  the  authority  necessary  to 
maintain,  operate  and  conduct  a  municipally  owned  en- 
clave of  economic  rent. 

Section  5 — Be  it  further  enacted:  that  if  any  section, 
sentence  or  clause  of  this  Act  he  held  unconstitutional 
such  unconstitutionality  shall  not  effect  the  remainder 
thereof. 

Section  6 — Be  it  further  enacted:  that  this  Act  take 
effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  public  welfare  requir- 
ing it. 

Passed:   Pat  Officer,  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

Frank  W.  Moore,  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Approved:  April  21,  1933. 

Hill  McAllister,  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Hon.  W.  H.  King,  of  Forest 
Hill,  Tenn.  Mr.  King  is  an  alert  legislator,  and  although 
he  may  not  be  an  avowed  Single  Taxer,  he  is  interested  in 
the  development  of  enclaves.  Under  his  able  leadership 
the  bill  was  piloted  through  the  house. 

After  its  passage  there,  he  saw  to  it  that  the  bill  did  not 
die  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session.  Zealously  he  watched 
its  progress  in  the  senate.  He  had  the  assistance  of  Hon. 
Fletcher  Cohn  in  the  House,  and  of  Senator  C.  P.  J.  Mooney 
in  the  Senate.  Senator  Mooney  and  Mr.  Cohn,  though 
not  enclavians,  are  liberals,  and  they  wanted  to  give  the 
people  of  Collierville  the  right  to  develop  a  municipal  en- 
clave. Thus,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  these 


Shelby   legislators,    a   far-reaching   municipal   experiment 
has  been  made  possible. 

After  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
Mr.  King  did  not  rest.  He  haunted  the  Governor's  office, 
explaining  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  bill.  To  him  goes 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  inducing  Governor  McAllistei 
to  approve  the  law.  The  governor  was  also  urged  to  approve 
the  bill  by  officials  of  Collierville,  and  other  interested 
citizens.  By  approving  the  bill,  Governor  McAllistei 
achieves  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  American  governoi 
to  give  the  municipally  owned  enclave  a  chance  to  operate 

We  come,  now,  to  an  analysis  of  the  law: 

The  "whereas"  clauses  give  the  economic  reasons  motiv- 
ating the  legislature  to  pass  the  law.  These  clauses  art 
valuable,  as  the  courts,  in  determining  the  constitutionality 
of  the  measure,  will  accept  the  clauses  as  the  statement  oi 
economic  truth. 

The  right  to  sell  land  is  retained  by  the  town,  not  thai 
Collierville  wishes  to  sell  its  lands,  but  because  it  realize 
that  the  problem  of  financing  improvements  may  be  pre< 
sented.  Therefore,  it  will  give  long  time  leases  for  the  annua 
economic  ground  rent;  and  if  the  lender,  whether  banks  o 
building  and  loan  associations,  insist  on  a  fee  simple  title 
then  the  town  is  in  a  position  to  contract  to  convey  the  fe 
in  the  event  the  borrower  defaults  in  payment  for  the  im 
provements. 

In  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  the  heart  of  the  measure.  I 
reads  as  follows: 

"Section  4 — Be  it  further  enacted:  that  said  governin;i 
body  is  hereby  vested  with  all  the  authority  necessary  t 
maintain,  operate  and   conduct  a  municipally  owned  en 
clave  of  economic  rent." 

This  section  confers  the  broadest  municipal  power  t 
operate  an  enclave  of  economic  rent  that  the  draftsme: 
of  the  Bill  could  imagine. 

The  law  is  not  self-executing.  The  town  must  acquirj 
land,  either  by  purchase,  gift,  or  tax  sale,  and  rent  tha  i 
land  for  economic  rent  through  leases  executed  by  ilj 
governing  body,  before  real  results  will  flow  from  the  erj 
actment. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  la1 
among  the  lawyers  who  have  studied  it.    For  the  town  wi 
be  merely  leasing  its  own  lands,  which  is  a  right  possesse : 
by  all  land-holding  corporations,  whether  private  or  mi 
nicipal.     To  deny  this  right  to  a  municipal  corporation 
would  be  to  upset  rights  that  the  courts  have  recognize 
in  other  corporations  for  more  than  a  century.     And  b  ' 
giving  to  the  corporation  the  right  to  rent  lands  on  an 
terms,  in  addition  to  the  right  to  lease  for  economic  ren 
a  constitutional  question  of  unfair  classification  is  elirn  i 
nated. 

Inasmuch  as  lands  or  improvements  owned  by  munic 
palities  are  exempt  from  state  and  county  levies,  interes  ' 
ing  questions  of  law  and  taxation  will  probably  arise  froi :, 
the  Collierville  experiment. 
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The  law  excited  the  keen  interest  of  the  late  J.  T. 
Patrick,  Mayor  of  Collierville.  Mayor  Patrick,  unfor- 
tunately, died  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  Tennessee 

ouse  of  Representatives,  but  before  its  adoption  by  the 

mate,  and  approval  by  the  Governor.  His  last  official 
,ct  as  Mayor  was  performed  when,  on  what  proved  to  be 
is  death  bed,  he  gave  the  law  careful  study,  and  sent  a 
verbal  message  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  urging  approval 
of  the  Act  by  the  Board,  its  adoption  by  the  Legislature. 

he  law  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  a  beloved  Mayor, 
and  to  the  courageous  and  far-sighted  officials  of  the  town. 
They  are:  D.  G.  Delaney,  vice-mayor;  Fred  Kirk,  treasurer; 
W.  Hutton,  register;  M.  V.  Kirk,  alderman;  J.  R. 
Keough,  alderman;  R.  L.  Strong,  alderman;  and  Abe  D. 
Waldauer,  corporation  counsel. 

All  the  lands  in  Collierville  will  not  at  once  be  put  on 
the  enclavial  basis;  but  will  rather  seek  a  step  by  step 
development,  gaining  experience  by  trial  in  putting  the 
law  into  operation.  At  present  there  are  about  thirty  lots 
upon  which  the  municipal  taxes  are  delinquent.  Where 
the  owners  do  not  wish  to  pay  the  taxes  on  these  lands,  the 
town  will  seek  to  acquire  them  through  the  medium  of 
tax  sales;  proceeding  slowly,  however,  to  the  end  that  no 
iroperty  owner  who  wants  to  retain  the  property  will 
done  an  injustice.  This  course  will  safeguard  the  plan 
nd  the  law  from  attack. 

The  outstanding  lesson  from  those  advocating  collec- 
ion  of  economic  rent  is  that  at  last  a  way  has  been  found 
:o  permit  the  operation  of  municipal  enclaves.  Thus  the 
.ovement  for  land  emancipation  by  enclaves  enters  a 
arger  and,  it  is  believed,  more  important  phase  of  develop- 
ment. 

This  law  may  ultimately  open  the  whole  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, as  well  as  states  similarly  situated,  to  an  approach 
to  the  Single  Tax  through  the  enclavial  method  of  land 
emancipation. 

The  Collierville  law  also  demonstrates  that  the  legis- 
latures of  states  will  listen  with  favor  to  small  scale,  local 
measures,  affecting  specific  towns  or  cities,  whereas  an 
attempt  to  put  over  a  general  law,  without  sufficient  poli- 
tical organization,  and  with  little  general  economic  educa- 
tion, would  likely  lead  to  defeat.  Thus,  the  "step  by  step" 
method  should  carry  powerful  appeal  to  Single  Taxers, 
now  that  the  Collierville  law  has  passed  the  legislature 
and  been  signed  by  the  governor,  and  has  behind  it  a  unani- 
mous Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  who  will  attempt  to 
put  into  operation  the  first  municipally  operated  enclave 
in  America,  sympathetically  and  intelligently,  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  people  favor  its  extension. 

Thus,  aftei  more  than  fifty  years,  the  philosophy  of 
Henry  George  has  become  translated  into  the  statute  law 
of  a  State;  and  will  be  locally  applied  to  the  area  which 
may  be  acquired  by  Collierville. 

Thus  the  town  of  Collierville,  Tennessee,  takes  the  lead 
in  the  movement  to  set  free  the  land  and  men. 


Steps  to  Economic  Recovery 

DR.  JOHN  DEWEY  OVER  RADIO  STATION  WEVD  APRIL  28 

YOU  have  heard  much  about  various  steps  that  should 
be  taken  to  promote  economic  recovery.  I  propose 
this  evening  to  concentrate  attention  upon  one  step,  a 
step  absolutely  fundamental  to  permanent  recovery  of  the 
patient  as  distinct  from  remedies  that  dope  the  patient 
into  a  temporary  hectic  burst  of  activity;  a  step  so  simple 
and  so  basic  as  to  be  generally  neglected. 

The  one  thing  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  everybody 
today  is  the  appalling  existence  of  want  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  of  millions  of  unemployed  in  the  midst  of  idle  bil- 
lions of  hoarded  money  and  unused  credit  as  well  as  fac- 
tories and  mills  deteriorating  for  lack  of  use,  of  hunger 
while  farmers  are  burning  grain  for  fuel.  No  wonder  people 
are  asking  what  sort  of  a  crazy  economic  system  we  have 
when  at  a  time  when  millions  are  short  of  adequate  food, 
when  babies  are  going  without  the  milk  necessary  for  their 
growth,  the  best  remedy  that  experts  can  think  of  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  recommend,  is  to  pay  a 
premium  to  farmers  to  grow  less  grain  with  which  to  make 
flour  to  feed  the  hungry  and  pay  a  premium  to  dairymen 
to  send  less  milk  to  market. 

Henry  George  called  attention  to  this  situation  over 
fifty  years  ago.  The  contradiction  between  increasing 
plenty,  increase  of  potential  security,  and  actual  want 
and  insecurity  is  stated  in  the  title  of  his  chief  work, 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  That  is  what  his  book  is  about. 
It  is  a  record  of  the  fact  that  as  the  means  and  appliances 
of  civilization  increase,  poverty  and  insecurity  also 
increase.  It  is  an  explanation  of  why  millionaires  and 
tramps  multiply  together.  It  is  a  prediction  of  why  this 
state  of  affairs  will  continue;  it  is  a  prediction  of  the 
plight  in  which  the  nation  finds  itself  today.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  the  explanation  of  why  this  condition 
is  artificial,  man-made,  unnecessary,  and  how  it  can 
be  remedied.  So  I  suggest  that  as  a  beginning  of  the 
first  steps  to  permanent  recovery  there  be  a  nation- 
wide revival  of  interest  in  the  writings  and  teachings  of 
Henry  George,  and  that  there  be  such  an  enlightenment  of 
public  opinion  that  our  representatives  in  legislatures  and 
public  places  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  changes  he  urged. 

Do  not  the  following  words  sound  as  if  they  were  written 
today?  "So  true  it  is  that  poverty  does  not  come  from  the 
inability  to  produce  more  wealth  that  from  every  side  we 
hear  that  power  to  produce  is  in  excess  of  the  ability  to  find 
a  market;  that  the  constant  fear  seems  to  be  not  that  too 
little,  but  that  too  much,  will  be  produced!  Do  we  not 
maintain  a  high  tariff,  and  keep  at  every  port  a  horde  of 
Custom-House  officers,  for  fear  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries will  overwhelm  us  with  their  goods?  Is  not  a  large 
part  of  our  machinery  constantly  idle?  Are  there  not, 
even  in  what  we  call  good  times,  an  immense  number  of 
unemployed  men  who  would  gladly  be  at  work  producing 
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wealth  if  they  could  only  get  the  opportunity?  Do  we 
not,  even  now,  hear  from  every  side  of  embarassment  from 
the  very  excess  of  productive  power  and  of  combinations 
to  reduce  production?  .  .  .  This  seeming  glut  of 
production,  this  seeming  excess  of  productive  powers  runs 
through  all  branches  of  industry  and  is  evident  all  over 
the  civilized  world. " 

^  Yet  these  words  were  penned  at  1883,  just  fifty  years 
ago,  by  George  in  his  work  called  "Social  Problems,"  every 
word  of  which  applies  to  our  present  condition,  only  in  a 
more  intense  degree.  Nor  did  our  people  have  to  wait  for 
the  advent  of  technocrats  to  hear  that  the  machine  and 
the  control  of  power  make  it  possible  to  abolish  poverty 
while  actually  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  are  working  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Fifty  years  ago,  George  pointed  out  the  same  contrast. 
On  the  one  hand  as  he  said:  "Productive  power  in  such 
a  state  of  civilization  as  ours  is  sufficient,  did  we  give  it 
play,  to  so  enormously  increase  the  production  of  wealth 
as  to  give  abundance  to  all. "  On  the  other  hand,  now  as 
when  George  wrote:  "The  tendency  of  all  the  inventions 
and  improvements  so  wonderfully  augmenting  productive 
power  is  to  concentrate  enormous  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  to  make  the  condition  of  the  many  more  helpless. 
.  .  .  Without  a  single  exception  I  can  think  of,  the 
effect  of  all  modern  industrial  improvements  is  to  produc- 
tion upon  a  large  scale,  to  the  minute  division  of  labor, 
to  the  giving  of  large  capital  an  overpowering  advantage. 
.  .  .  The  tendency  of  the  machine  is  in  everything 
not  merely  to  place  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  workman  to 
become  his  own  employer,  but  to  reduce  him  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mere  feeder  or  attendant;  to  dispense  with  judg- 
ment, skill  and  brains.  ...  He  has  no  more  control  of 
the  conditions  that  give  him  employment  than  has  the 
passenger  in  the  railway  train  over  the  motion  of  the  train." 
And  yet  machine  and  scientific  technology  contain  in 
itself  the  possibility  of  the  complete  abolition  of  want  and 
poverty.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Go  to  the  work  of  Henry  George  himself  and  learn  how 
many  of  the  troubles  from  which  society  still  suffers,  and 
suffers  increasingly,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  a  few  have 
monopolized  the  land,  and  that  in  consequence  they  have 
the  power  to  dictate  to  others  access  to  the  land  and  to  its 
products — which  include  waterprower,  electricity,  coal, 
iron  and  all  minerals,  as  well  as  the  foods  that  sustain  life — 
and  that  they  have  the  power  to  appropriate  to  their  pri- 
vate use  the  values  that  the  industry,  the  civilized  order, 
the  very  benefactions,  of  others  produce.  This  wrong  is  at 
the  very  basis  of  our  present  social  and  economic  chaos, 
and  until  it  is  righted,  all  steps  toward  economic  recovery 
may  be  temporarily  helpful  while  in  the  long  run  useless. 

I  suppose  my  hearers  have  heard  the  following  line  of 
consolation  put  forth  by  professional  optimists  like  Mr. 
Charles  Schwab  and  his  imitators.  "To  be  sure,"  they 
say,  "we  have  a  bad  depression,  but  we  have  had  in  our 


history  at  least  nine  such  depressions  before,  and  yet  have 
come  out  of  them  all  to  enjoy  even  better  times  than  went 
before."  What  a  wonderful  consolation,  and  what  a  wonder- 
ful system!  We  can  get  out  of  our  present  hole  and  climb 
up  in  order  to  fall  into  a  tenth,  and  eleventh  and  twelfth 
hole,  and  so  on,  each  deeper  than  the  one  before!  Is  it 
not  about  time  that  instead  of  patching  up  here  and  there 
we  try  to  go  to  the  roots  of  our  troubles? 

Consequently  instead  of  attempting  a  technical  expla- 
nation of  the  moral  and  economic  philosophy  of  Henry 
George,  I  want  to  urge  my  hearers  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  his  own  works,  to  study  them,  and  then  to  organize 
to  see  that  his  principle  is  carried  into  effect.  What  are  the 
most  evident  sore  spots  of  the  present?  The  answer  is 
clear.  Unemployment;  extreme  inequality  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  national  income;  enormous  fixed  charges 
in  the  way  of  interest  on  debts;  a  crazy,  cumbrous,  inequit- 
able tax  system  that  puts  the  burden  on  the  consumer, 
and  the  ultimate  producer,  and  lets  off  the  parasites  and  ex- 
ploiters, the  privileged,  who  ought  to  be  relieved  entirely  of 
their  gorged  excess,  very  lightly,  andindeed  in  many  cases  as 
in  that  of  the  tariff,  pays  them  a  premium  for  imposing  a 
burden  on  honest  industry  and  on  the  means  of  produc- 
tion; a  vicious  and  incompetent  banking  system,  with 
billions  of  money,  the  hope  for  the  future  of  millions  of 
hardworking  peoples,  still  locked  up,  while  the  depositors 
lose  their  homes  and  walk  the  streets  in  vain;  the  greater 
part  of  our  population,  in  the  nation  of  the  earth  most 
favored  by  nature,  still  living  either  in  slums  or  in  homes 
without  the  improvements  indispensible  to  a  healthy 
and  civilized  life. 

You  cannot  study  Henry  George  without  learning  how 
intimately  each  of  these  wrongs  and  evils  is  bound  up  with 
our  land  system.  One  of  our  great  national  weaknesses 
is  speculation.  Everybody  recognizes  that  fact  in  the  stock 
market  orgy  of  our  late  boom  days.  Only  a  few  realize 
the  extent  to  which  speculation  in  land  is  the  source  of 
many  troubles  of  the  farmer,  the  part  it  has  played  in  load- 
ing banks  and  insurance  companies  with  frozen  assets  and 
has  compelled  the  closing  of  thousands  of  banks,  nor  how 
the  high  rents,  the  unpayable  mortgages  and  the  slums 
the  cities  are  connected  with  speculation  in  land  value 
All  authorities  on  public  works  hold  that  the  most  fruit 
ful  field  for  them  is  slum  clearance  and  better  housing 
Yet  only  a  few  seem  to  realize  that  with  our  present  situc 
tion  this  improvement  will  put  a  bonus  in  the  pockets 
landlords,  and  the  land  speculator  will  be  the  one  to  prof 
financially — for  after  all  buildings  are  built  on  land. 

So  with  taxation.  There  are  all  sorts  of  tinkering  goir 
on,  but  the  tinkers  and  patchers  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fac 
that  the  socially  produced  annual  value  of  land — not 
improvements,  but  of  ground-rent  value — is  about  fi\ 
billion  dollars  and  that  its  appropriation  by  those  who  creat 
it,  the  community,  would  at  once  relieve  the  tax  burde 
and  ultimately  would  solve  the  tax  problem.  Of  late  th 
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ieral  government  has  concerned  itself  with  the  problems 
of  home  ownership,  but  again  by  methods  of  tinkering 
that  may  easily  in  the  long  run  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  community's  acquisition  of  its  own  creation,  ground- 
rent  value,  would  both  reduce  the  price  of  land  and  entirely 
eliminate  taxes  on  improvement,  thus  making  ownership 
easier.  And  how  any  one  expects  to  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment question  by  putting  the  sanction  of  both  legality  and 
high  pecuniary  reward  upon  the  ability  of  the  few  to  keep 
the  many  from  equal  access  to  land  and  to  the  raw  material, 
without  which  labor  is  impossible,  I  do  not  see — and  no 
one  else  does.  For  the  tinkerers  assume  that  unemploy- 
ment must  continue,  only  with  government  assistance  to 
those  who  are  necessarily  out  of  work.  By  all  means  let 
us  help  those  that  now  need  it,  but  for  the  future  let  us 
prevent  the  cause  instead  of  merely  mitigating  the  effects. 

So  if  there  were  time,  one  could  go  through  every  one 
of  our  problems  and  show  its  intimate  connection  with  a 
just  solution  of  the  land  problem. 

I  do  not  claim  that  his  remedy  is  panacea  that  will  cure 
by  itself  all  our  ailments.  But  I  do  claim  that  we  cannot 
get  rid  of  our  basic  troubles  without  it.  I  would  make  ex- 
actly the  same  concession  and  the  same  claim  that  Henry 
George  himself  made:  "I  do  not  say  that  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  equal  and  unalienable  right  of  each  human 
being  to  the  natural  elements  from  which  life  must  be  sup- 
ported and  wants  satisfied,  lies  the  solution  of  all  social 
problems.  I  fully  recognize  that  even  after  we  do  this,  much 
will  remain  to  do.  We  might  recognize  the  equal  right  to 
land,  and  yet  tyranny  and  spoliation  be  continued.  But 
whatever  else  we  do,  as  long  as  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
equal  right  to  the  elements  of  nature,  nothing  will  avail 
to  remedy  that  unnatural  inequality  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth  which  is  fraught  with  so  much  evil  and  danger. 
Reform  as  we  may,  until  we  make  this  fundamental  re- 
form our  material  progress  can  but  tend  to  differentiate 
our  people  into  the  monstrously  rich  and  the  frightfully 
poor.  Whatever  be  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  masses  will 
still  be  ground  toward  the  point  of  bare  subsistence — we 
must  still  have  our  great  criminal  classes,  our  paupers  and 
our  tramps,  men  and  women  driven  to  degradation  and 
desperation  from  inability  to  make  an  honest  living. " 

Tax  Mania 

O  sooner  is  a  tax  levied  on  soap  than  some  professor 
of  political  economy  advocates  a  tax  on  soapsuds; 
then  some  expert  advocates  a  tax  on  soap-bubbles  as  well. 
The  latest  suggestion  is  40  per  cent  tax  on  subway  fares. 
\\  ell,  it  happens  that  land  values  in  four  of  the  five  boroughs 
are  based  on  a  5  cent  fare.    Any  increase  in  fares  whether 
called  a  tax  or  just  a  plain  increase,  will  depreciate  values 
to  a  point  where  the  real  estate  taxes  will  produce  less 
revenue,  and  in  all  probability  offset  the  amount  received 
1  from  a  tax  on  fares.— JOHN  J.  EGAN  in  World-Telegram. 
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NEWS  OF  HENRY  GEORGE  LECTURE  ASSOCIATION 

John  Lawrence  Monroe,  director,  will  leave  on  an  Eastern 
tour,  Tuesday,  May  30,  organizing  Henry  George  Clubs, 
arranging  Henry  George  Dinners,  and  speaking  in  principal 
cities.  His  itinerary  for  June  and  the  first  week  in  July  is 
as  follows: 

Wednesday,  May  31 — South  Bend,  Ind.,  Rotary  Club  at  noon  and 
labor  meeting  in  the  evening.  In  cooperation  with  Dr.  E.  G.  Freyer- 
muth,  secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  South  Bend. 

Friday,  June  2  to  Tuesday,  June  6 — Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  vicin- 
ity. In  cooperation  with  Mr.  Herman  Frederich,  secretary  of  the 
Henry  George  Club  of  Grand  Rapids,  Miss  Edith  Seekell  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mr.  Chester  A.  Graham,  director  of  Ashland  College,  Mich.,  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Tindall  of  Cedar  Springs. 

Wednesday,  June  7  to  Sunday,  June  11 — Lansing,  Mich.,  and  vicinity. 
In  cooperation  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Ross,  secretary,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray 
Robson,  organizers  of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Lansing. 
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Monday,  June  12  to  Sunday,  June  25 — Detroit  and  vicinity.  To 
address  the  Detroit  Federation  of  Labor,  Wednesday  evening,  June 
21,  on  "Why  Unemployment?  "  (a  chalk-talk).  A  Detroit  Henry  George 
dinner  will  probably  be  held  Friday,  June  23. 

Monday,  June  26  to  July  8 — Ontario  and  Quebec  provinces,  Canada. 
Following  this  date  Mr.  Monroe  will  be  in  New  England,  New  York 
State,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Claude  L.  Watson  filled  the  following  appointments  on  a  special 
trip  to  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Monday,  April  10 — -Monthly  meeting  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
appointment  arranged  by  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Bailey;  seven  classes  at  the 
South  Omaha  High  School,  appointments  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Falvey,  secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Omaha. 

Tuesday,  April  11 — Triangle  Club  luncheon,  arranged  by  Mr.  Elmer 
E.  Zimmerman.  Another  speaker  at  this  meeting  was  Walter  Waters, 
head  of  the  famous  B.  E.  F.  at  Washington,  who  expressed  his  deep 
interest  in  the  Single  Tax  programme  as  explained  by  Mr.  Watson. 

Omaha  Municipal  University,  Prof.  Claude  W.  Stimson's  class  in 
taxation. 

Wednesday,  April  12 — Director's  meeting  of  the  South  Omaha  Mer- 
chants' Association,  Mr.  J.  P.  Watkins,  president. 

Thursday,  April  13 — -Parlor  meeting  arranged  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Harry 
of  the  advertising  department  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  May  10,  Mr.  Watson  addressed  a  receptive 
audience  of  ninety  persons  at  the  Irving  Park  Christian  Church, 
Chicago. 

NEWS  OF  HENRY  GEORGE  AND  SINGLE  TAX  CLUBS 

Single  Tax  League,  Chicago— The  speakers  bureau  of  the  League 
has  issued  an  attractive  eight-page  leaflet  containing  an  "Announce- 
ment of  Lectures  and  Lecturers,"  with  the  photographs  and  speak- 
ing titles  of  seven  of  Chicago's  ablest  Single  Tax  speakers:  Henry  H. 
Hardinge,  J.  Edward  Jones,  Henry  L.  T.  Tideman,  George  M.  Strachan, 
Clayton  J.  Ewing,  Thomas  Meyer,  and  Edwin  Hamilton.  The  first 
speaking  title  announced  for  each  speaker — whatever  other  subjects 
he  may  treat  of— is  "The  Single  Tax."  Mr.  Nathan  Hillman,  an  at- 
torney and  youthful  leader  in  the  Chicago  movement,  is  chairman  of 
the  speakers'  bureau,  now  an  important  part  of  the  League's  activities. 

Henry  George  Club  of  Omaha,  Nebr.— A  special  meeting  of  the  Henry 
George  Club  was  held  Thursday  evening,  April  6,  at  a  dinner  at  Hotel 
Conant.  Major  Rueben  N.  Perley  of  the  7th  Corps  army  headquarters 
spoke  on  "Valuators."  Resolutions  were  presented  against  the  sales 
and  income  tax  measures  pending  in  the  State  Legislature. 

Henry  George  Club  of  Lansing,  Mich.— The  Lansing  State  Journal  of 
March  29  tells  us  that  a  public  hearing  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the 
Michigan  legislature,  Tuesday,  March  28,  "Ray  Robson,  representing 
the  Henry  George  Club  of  Lansing,  advocated  the  Single  Tax  theory 
for  which  the  organization  stands, "  and  a  comment  is  quoted  from  Mr. 
Robson  in  opposition  to  the  15-mill  tax  limitations  on  real  estate. 

Members  of  the  club,  headed  by  John  J.  Richards,  president,  late  in 
January  appeared  before  Goy.  William  A.  Comstock  to  appeal  "for 
application  of  the  Single  Tax  theory  as  espoused  by  the  late  Woodbridge 
N.  Ferris,  former  governor. "  The  group  called  the  sales  tax  idea  par- 
ticularly objectionable,  and  described  the  tendency  to  "lower  the  rate 
of  taxation  on  all  real  estate  and  resorting  to  some  kind  of  indirect 
taxation  as  a  substitute." 

In  Mr.  B.  W.  Dennis,  the  Lansing  Club  has  found  a  valuable  mem- 
ber. He  first  became  interested  in  the  Single  Tax  upon  hearing  Ray 
Robson  speak  on  the  subject  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  is  writing  letters 
for  the  newspapers,  and  in  one  of  them  he  says;  "Last  Saturday  eve- 
ning I  visited  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  'Single  Tax  Club'  and  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  at  this  public  discussion  to  hear  the  great  possi- 


bilities shown  of  an  entirely  new  deck  (not  only  a  new   deal)  through 
Single  Tax  methods." 

Here  are  two  stanzas  from  a  satirical  poem  by  Mr.  Robson  appearing 
in  the  Capitol  Review: 

"Tax?  Tax?  Must  we  then  pay  a  tax 

On  beef  and  bones,  on  stocks  and  stones,  on  stores  and  mills  and  shacks 
While  'neath  the  weight  the  Ship  of  State  is  bending  till  it  cracks? 
And  sink  it  will  unless  we  kill  this 
Tax,  Tax,  Tax! 

"No!  Let  us  vow  right  here  and  now  that  from  an  early  date 

No  power  shall  take  what  man  may  make  from  early  morn  till  late; 

For  we  demand  that  rent  of  land,  which  we  do  all  create, 

No  man  of  wealth  shall  take  by  stealth,  but  it  shall  serve  the  State." 

Henry  George  No  Tax  League,  Peoria,  III. — Mr.  Clayton  J.  Ewing, 
president  of  the  Single  Tax  League  of  Chicago,  was  the  speaker  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Peoria  League  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  30. 
The  Henry  George  No  Tax  League  is  affiliated  with  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  of  America  and  with  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  of 
England.  Its  officers  are:  president,  Dr.  Canada  Wendell;  secretary- 
treasurer,  R.  E.  Green;  and  directors,  Dr.  Wendell,  Fred  J.  Bahni, 
Chailes  J.  Kalb,  Albert  Henniges,  and  Mr.  Green.  The  Commonweal 
London,  Eng.,  says  of  this  organization:  "Starting  without  compromise, 
the  League  has  laid  its  foundations  securely  and  with  commendable 
forthrightness. " 

League  to  Popularize  the  Study  of  Economics,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Under 
this  temporary  name  a  group  of  St.  Louis  Single  Taxers  including  Joseph 
Forshaw,  chairman,  Erwin  Kauffmann,  Charles  Lischer,  and  N.  D. 
Alper  is  carrying  on  an  educational  programme  to  popularize  the  teach- 
ings of  Henry  George.  Mr.  Forshaw  spoke  Thursday  evening,  May 
11,  at  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  on  the  subject,  "Fair 
Play  in  the  Olympics  of  Life."  A  good  many  letters  "to  the  editor" 
are  appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  papers  from  the  pens  of  members  of  this 
group.  The  Modern  View,  a  Weekly  Journal  of  Modern  Jewish  Life  and 
Thought,"  April  6,  featured  a  full  page  article  by  N.  D.  Alper  on  "Eco- 
nomics as  a  Tool  for  Religion. "  The  article  closes  with  this  paragraph: 

"Taxation,  as  indicated  in  'Progress  and  Poverty'  is  the  lever  by 
which  the  greatest  dislocation  in  human  affairs  may  be  easily  restored. 
Fairly  applied,  taking  ample  time,  no  one  with  a  single  title  need  be 
disturbed.  In  time  land  speculation,  the  first  great  speculation,  would 
cease,  and  man  would  have  his  heritage  in  the  Land  for  all  generations." 

"THE  YOUTH  OF  AMERICA" 

The  manifesto  of  the  Youth  of  America,  a  growing  organization 
young  men  and  women,  was  presented  to  the  people  for  the  first  tin 
in  Chicago,  May  19.  It  makes  the  following  demands: 

First:    That  all  persons  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  be  permit 
to  vote  and  hold  office. 

Second:    That  the  products  of  labor  shall  be  free  from  taxation. 

Third:     That  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  be  restore 
the  ownership  of  the  people. 

Fourth:     That  there  shall  exist  the  utmost  freedom  of  exchang 
the  products  of  labor  between  our  citizens  and  those  of  every   ot 
land. 

Fifth:     That  there  shall  be  no  more  wars. 

Sixth:  That  there  shall  be  unlimited  educational  opportunii 
for  all. 

Seventh:  That  each  citizen  shall  be  protected  in  his  individ 
rights,  as  guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  constitution. 

In  explanation  of  the  third  demand,  the  manifesto  says,  "We  claim 
for  all  people  a  common  right  in  our  land.  .  .  As  a  practical  method 
of  asserting  this  right,  we  propose  using  our  present  power  of  taxation 
to  obtain  revenues  from  land  values  alone,  thereby  collecting  from  I 
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holders  of  our  natural  resources  and  valuable  city  lands  the  rent  they 
owe  society.  The  method  is  one  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  just, 
practical  and  economical.  For  comparison  of  the  value  of  our  land 
sites  and  natural  resources  with  our  necessary  public  expenses  shows 
that  their  rental  value  is  more  than  ample  for  the  support  of  our  govern- 
ment." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Central  Council  of  the  Youth  of  America  is 
Walter  Hecht,  and  secretary,  Marian  Mills,  3009  Narragansett  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

"Fixing  the  Price  of  Wheat" 

I T  has  just  cost  the  American  people  some  184  million 
•*•  dollars  to  learn  two  simple  economic  truths,  first,  that 
you  cannot  fix  the  domestic  price  of  any  commodity  which 
is  produced  by  the  entire  world;  secondly,  that  the  Law 
of  Supply  and  Demand  is  still  working. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  Act  passed  in 
1929  was  to  "peg"  the  price  of  wheat  and  certain  other 
commodities  so  that  the  American  farmer  could  be  guar- 
ranteed  "reasonable"  profits.  The  Farm  Board,  during 
its  stormy  career,  purchased  about  908  million  bushels 
of  wheat  at  about  ninety  cents  a  bushel  and  attempted 
to  hold  it  off  the  market  to  create  an  artificial  scarcity 
nd  boost  prices  to  the  American  consumer.  The  carry- 
charges  on  this  wheat,  at  one  time,  were  estimated 
four  million  dollars  a  month.  Thus  were  our  farmers 

be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  our  entire  population! 

That  forgotten  man,  ex-President  Hoover,  described 
the  law  creating  the  Farm  Board  as 

"The  most  important  measure  ever  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  aid  (sic)  of  a  single  industry. " 

The  price  of  wheat  in  June,  1929,  when  the  law  was 
passed  was  $1.22  a  bushel;  the  price  in  April  1933,  when 
the  Farm  Board,  thoroughly  discredited,  ceased  its  activi- 
ties had  descended  to  25  cents  a  bushel  or  about  one  half 
the  cost  of  production. 

This  was  not  the  first  attempt  by  Congress  to  fix  the 
price  of  a  commodity.  In  1890  it  sought  to  "peg"  the 
price  of  silver  by  buying  and  hoarding  vast  quantities 
of  that  metal.  That  experiment  helped  to  bring  on  the 
panic  of  1893. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Texas 
on  January  12  last 

"Resolved,  that  we  implore  our  Representatives  and 
Senators  in  Congress  to  desist  from  further  attempting 
to  interfere  with  natural  economic  laws  and  further 
meddlesome  efforts  to  control  production  and  price- 
fixing  and  urge  especially  upon  Congressmen  and  Senators 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  take  from  the  neck 
of  the  producers  of  this  nation  the  yoke  of  governmental 
control  and  dictation." 

Between  1900  and  1914  the  world  produced  an  average 
of  three  and  one-half  billion  bushels  of  wheat  annually. 
The  Great  War  virtually  ended  the  production  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Russia.  Prices  shot  up,  stimulating  pro- 


duction everywhere.  Canada  doubled  its  production 
in  five  years;  the  United  States  increased  its  wheat  crop 
about  100  per  cent,  from  522  million  in  1900  to  one  billion 
bushels  in  1915.  Argentine  and  Australia  likewise  mul- 
tiplied their  wheat  acreage.  In  short,  in  all  nations 
marginal  land  was  brought  into  intense  cultivation. 

With  the  termination  of  the  War  in  November,  1918, 
the  Central  Powers  and  Russia  again  began  to  raise  wheat. 
But  these  newer  countries  which  had  profited  enormously 
when  wheat  was  relatively  scarce  and  selling  around 
$2.00  a  bushel,  could  not,  overnight,  cease  producing  wheat. 
As  a  result,  production  continued  to  soar.  In  1930  for 
example,  it  reached  almost  5  billion  bushels. 

Demand,  on  the  other  hand,  progressively  declined. 
This  was  due  to  two  causes,  namely,  that  during  the  war 
years  the  world  had  been  forced  to  use  substitutes,  and 
to  the  inability  of  35  milllion  unemployed  men  to  buy 
the  wheat  they  so  sadly  needed. 

Countries  not  producing  sufficient  wheat  for  their  own 
needs  raised  their  tariffs  to  encourage  home  production 
and  shut  out  competition  from  the  United  States  and 
other  great  wheat-exporting  nations.  These  duties 
amount,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  to  $1.07  a  bushel,  France, 
$1.71;  Germany,  $1.60.  Moreover  each  of  these  coun- 
tries limits  imports  to  specific  quotas.  The  countries 
just  named,  for  example,  forbid  the  importation  of  more 
than  three  per  cent  of  their  domestic  requirements 
and  stimulate  production  of  the  remaining  ninety-seven 
per  cent  by  their  own  farmers.  Norway,  Sweden,  Bel- 
gium, Spain  and  other  countries,  where  comparatively 
little  grain  is  grown,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  larger 
nations.  The  consequence  was  that  the  unnatural  high 
prices  prevailing  within  the  restricted  countries  unduly 
stimulated  production  of  wheat  within  those  countries 
and  inevitably  led  to  price  crashes. 

In  the  face  of  increasing  "surpluses"  all  over  the  world 
the  American  farmer  kept  on  producing  more  and  more 
wheat,  being  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  through  the 
Farm  Board,  the  Government,  somehow,  would  rescue 
him  from  the  consequences  of  the  inevitable  "surplus." 
(We  know  of  course  that  there  is  no  real  "surplus"  so  long 
as  millions  lack  wheat,  as  they  do). 

Prices  in  the  United  States  tumbled,  as  I  have  said, 
from  $2.20  to  25  cents  a  bushel,  the  lowest  since  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  over  four  hundred  years  ago.  Canada, 
Australia,  Argentine,  and  the  United  States,  on  December 
1  last  "carried  over"  745  million  bushels  surplus  for  ex- 
port. Of  this  vast  quantity  the  United  States,  alone, 
held  416  million  bushels  where  normally  we  carry  only 
one-quarter  of  that  amount. 

Despite  mounting  surpluses  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
attempted  to  lift  prices  by  absorbing  the  conparatively 
small  domestic  surplus.  When  its  attempts  to  regulate 
price  failed,  Congress  learned,  what  any  economist  worth 
his  salt  could  have  told  it  in  the  beginning,  that  not  even 
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the  United  States  Treasury  was  strong  enough,  to  hold 
up  artifically,  the  price  of  a  single  commodity. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  .Act  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  monumental  blunder  of  our  generation  in  attempt- 
ing to  fix  price. 

Have  we  learned  anything  from  this  experience?  I 
doubt  it. 

With  a  sublime  faith  in  the  perfection  of  its  own  theories 
of  economics,  Congress  on  May  12  last  passed  another  law 
designed  to  lift  the  price  of  nine  commodities,  namely, 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  oats,  hogs,  tobacco,  rice,  milk  and 
milk  products.  Under  the  new  plan  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  fix  "quotas"  for  production  of  these 
"basic"  commodities,  and  sell  or  lease  lands  for  with- 
drawal from  production  in  order  to  reduce  marketable 
quantities  of  these  commodities.  In  short,  we  are  to  get 
rich  by  decreasing  wealth! 

Alongside  the  new  Law,  the  old  Farm  Relief  Act  was 
simplicity  itself.  Alongside  the  184  million  dollars  lost 
in  attempting  to  regulate  the  price  of  wheat,  the  losses 
to  be  incurred  under  the  new  Act  will  be  ten  times  that 
amount. — B.  W.  BURGER. 


A  Man  of  Fire 


BERNARD  SHAW  said  the  other  day  that  hearing  one  lecture  by 
Henry  George  had  changed"  the  whole  current "  of  his  life.  Tol- 
stt:y  mentioned  George's  ramc  with  worshipful  reverence.  Lenin  read 
him.  Sim  Yat-sen's  most  practical  ideas  came  from  him.  Lloyd  George 
and  Philip  Snowden  frankly  acknowledge  their  debt  to  him.  He  has 
been  honored  by  great  men  in  other  countries  as  far  apart  as  Denmark 
and  Uruguay. 

Yet  Henry  George,  says  Lewis  Gannett  in  an  article  on  this  great 
man  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  still  a  prophet  almost  without 
honor  in  his  own  country.  Mr.  Gannett  seems  to  think  this  is  due  in 
part  to  George's  principles: 

"  Why  is  it  that  Henry  George's  followers,  the  Single  Taxers,  lapse  so 
monotonously  into  worthy  dullness?  One  admires  them;  one  is  never 
fired  by  them.  Even  Albert  Jay  Nock,  who  wrote  so  superbly  on  every- 
thing else  when  he  was  editing  the  old  Freeman,  sank  into  dullness 
whenever  he  touched  the  subject  for  which  his  magazine  was  founded 
— the  taxation  of  unearned  increments  in  land  values.' ' 

Henry  George  himself  was  "a  man  of  fire."  He  ran  off  to  sea  from 
Philadelphia;  he  lost  money  in  a  hundred  California  wildcat  gold-mine 
schemes  and  earned  a  mere  living  slaving  for  a  score  of  California  news- 
papers. It  was  the  sudden  rise  in  unearned  land  values,  due  to  the  arrival 
of  the  transcontinental  railway  in  Sacramento — that  and  the  remem- 
bered spectacle  of  poverty  in  the  rich  city  of  New  York — which  awak- 
ened George  to  the  scandal  of  private  appropriation  of  land  values. 
The  awakening,  says  Mr.  Gannett,  "made  him  a  flaming  crusader," 
and  when  he  ran  for  mayor  of  New  York  he  was  to  the  respecta- 
ble "the  worst  kind  of  rabblerouser "  and  "more  menacing  than  any 
American  Socialist  or  Communist  who  has  ever  appeared  since,"  while 
"to  his  followers  he  was  a  god." 

Whether  another  "man  of  fire"  is  needed  to  convert  the  mass  of 
people  to  George's  ideas  or  not  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  a  reading  of  his 
books  by  the  younger  people  of  today  would  do  a  tremendous  service 
to  mankind.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  arguments,  he  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  a  s  n  v  small  number  of  definitely  original  social  philosophers 
of  all  time.— Editorial,  Ottawa  Evening  Citizen,  April  28. 


What  Many  Prominent  Men 
Have  Said  of  Henry  George 
And  the  Cause  He  Stood  For 

E  would  not  have  it  understood  by  our  readers  that 
they  need  accept  on  the  authority  of  others  the 
principles  Henry  George  stood  for.  They  must  learn  to 
think  for  themselves.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
from  all  ranks  of  life  and  human  activity  have  come 
endorsements  of  the  man  and  his  work.  This  should  at 
least  lead  others  to  think. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  writer  of  our  times  has 
had  a  more  profound  influence  upon  the  thinking  of  the 
world  than  Henry  George.  I  have  read  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  several  times. — NEWTON  D.  BAKER. 

Henry  George  was  as  guileless  as  a  child  and  as  sincere 
as  a  martyr. — WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN. 

The  country  needs  a  new  and  sincere  thought  in  politics, 
coherently,  distinctly  and  boldly  uttered  by  men  who  are 
sure  of  their  ground.  The  power  of  men  like  Henry 
George  seems  to  mean  that.  We  must  husband  and  ad- 
minister the  resources  of  this  country  for  their  common 
benefit. — WOODROW  WILSON. 

I  believe  in  the  Single  Tax.  I  count  it  a  great  privilege 
to  have  been  a  friend  of  Henry  George — SAMUEL  GOMPERS. 

I  believe  that  Henry  George  was  one  of  the  really  great 
thinkers  produced  by  our  country.  I  do  not  go  all  the 
way  with  him,  but  I  wish  that  his  writings  were  better 
known  and  more  clearly  understood,  for  certainly  they 
contain  much  that  would  be  helpful  today. — FRANKLIN 
D.  ROOSEVELT. 

Farewell,  Henry  George!  Great,  honest,  pure  heart 
and  brain,  farewell!  You  are  one  of  the  few  men  of  the 
age  whose  names  are  to  survive! — WILLIAM  J.  GAYNOR. 

It  is  the  thorough  fusion  of  insight  into  actual  facts  and 
forces,  with  recognition  of  their  bearing  upon  what  makes 
life  worth  living,  that  constitutes  Henry  George  one  of 
the  world's  great  social  philosophers.  It  would  require 
less  than  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  to  enumerate  the 
social  philosophers  who,  from  Plato  down,  rank  with  him. 
—JOHN  DEWEY. 

All  this  exploitation  would  have  been  avoided  if  we  had 
only  had  the  sense  and  foresight  to  insist  that  the  land 
should  remain  national  property;  that  all  rents  should 
be  used  for  public  purposes.  If  this  had  been  done  there 
need  have  been  no  slums,  no  ugly  mean  streets  and  build- 
ings, nor  any  rates  and  taxes.  Everybody  would  benefit 
by  the  rent;  everybody  would  contribute  to  it  by  work 
and  no  idlers  would  be  able  to  live  on  the  labor  of  others. 
.  .  .  .  My  ambition  is  to  repay  my  debt  to  Henry 
George  by  coming  over  to  America  some  day  and  trying 
to  do  for  your  young  men  what  Henry  George  did  nearl; 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  for  me. — GEORGE  BERNAI 
SHAW. 

I  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George. — 5 
WILFRED  LAURIER. 

1'Vonomics  has  never  been  a  dull  subject  to  me.  It 
a  science  that  affects  every  human  being.  It  is  becat 
Henry  George  steeped  the  subject  in  the  splendor  of 
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soul  that  we  hear  in  his  words  an  irresistible  call  for  justice 
to  all  men. — HELEN  KELLER. 

It  is  a  full  half  century  since  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  world  was  plunged  into  vigorous  and  often  excited 
controversy  over  the  thesis  and  the  arguments  of  a  book 
by  Henry  George.  He  called  it  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
\\hy  is  it  that  with  all  the  progress  which  the  world  is 
making  in  so  many  directions  that  there  still  exists  so 
much  want?  Henry  George  asked  that  question  fifty 
years  ago.  Today  everywhere  in  the  world  that  question 
is  being  asked— why  is  it  that  the  world  today  is  in  the 
grasp  of  the  greatest  economic,  financial,  social  and  poli- 
tical series  of  problems  which  have  ever  faced  it  in  history? 
—NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

The  most  necessary  reforms  that  I  know  of  are  the  exemp- 
tion of  improvements  and  the  taxation  of  land  values. 
— GEORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY. 

Henry  George  was  a  master  of  English ;  one  of  the  great- 
est that  ever  used  a  pen.  He  was  one  of  the  real  prophets 
of  the  world;  one  of  the  seers  of  the  world.  His  was  a 
wonderful  mind;  he  saw  a  question  from  every  side;  his 
philosophy  appealed  to  every  school.  Henry  George 
wrote  a  profound  book;  the  first  book  on  political  economy 
that  people  may  read;  the  first  and  perhaps  the  last  that 
was  readable  to  plain  ordinary  men. — CLARENCE  DARROW. 

The  citizens  who  build  up  a  community  create  land 
values;   therefore    they    should    belong    to    the    citizens. 
Jround  rent  instead  of  being  paid  to  landowners  should 
paid  in  place  of  taxes  to  the  government.     You  should 
ilk  Single  Tax  from  the  housetops;  you  ought  to  have 
Dur  principles  engraved  in  the  sky  in  letters  a  mile  high. 
)on't  stop.    Keep  on  fighting! — BERNARR  MACFADDEN, 
iitor  of  Liberty. 

The  Single  Tax  will  wait,  I  fancy,  for  years,  since  it  is 
fundamental,  and  mankind  never  attacks  fundamental 
Droblems  until  it  has  exhausted  all  the  superficial  ones. 
-BRAND  WHITLOCK. 

If  private  individuals  continue  to  possess  nominal  claim 
to  the  land  they  must  pay  (ground)  rent  to  the  community. 
The  land  was  given  by  the  Creator,  not  for  the  use  of  Dukes, 
but  for  the  equal  use  of  all  His  children.  Restriction  on 
the  use  of  land  is  restriction  on  human  liberty!  The  land 
tax  has  been  one  of  my  dreams  for  years.  The  present 
land  system  is  unjust  and  a  burden  to  trade  and  industry. 
Direct  taxation  of  land  values  will  prove  a  remedy. — SIR 
PHILIP  SNOWDEN. 

Your  proposal  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  from  in- 
dustry to  land  values  rejoices  my  heart. — DAVID  LLOYD 
GEORGE. 

If  the  value  of  agricultural  land  increases  because  it  is 
close  to  a  town,  a  railway  line  or  a  canal,  the  enhanced 
land  values  ought  to  be  taxed  because  they  are  in  no  way 
due  to  the  owner.  Besides,  the  value  of  land  fluctuates 
and,  owing  to  circumstances  outside  of  the  control  of  the 
owners,  the  value  increases  abnormally.  A  tax  on  in- 
creased values  will  therefore  prevent  abnormal  transac- 
tions.— VON  WERMUTH,  Minister  of  Finance  of  Germany. 

People  do  not  argue  with  the  teaching  of  Henry  George; 
they  simply  do  not  know  it;  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  other- 
wise with  his  teaching,  for  he  who  becomes  acquainted 
with  it  cannot  but  agree.  The  land  is  common  to  all; 
all  have  the  same  right  to  it. — LEO  TOLSTOY. 

All  for  which  Henry  George  strived  and  struggled  will 


yet  come  true — his  prayer  will  be  answered.  Of  all  our 
modern  prophets  and  reformers  Henry  George  is  the  only 
one  whose  arguments  are  absolutely  unanswerable  and 
whose  forecast  is  sure. — ELBERT  HUBBARD. 

The  earth  that  God  gave  to  man  for  his  home,  his  sus- 
tenance and  support — should  never  be  the  possession  of 
any  man,  corporation,  society  or  unfriendly  government, 
any  more  than  the  air  or  the  water,  if  as  much.^-ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN. 

Your  letter  was  most  welcome,  as  was  its  very  interest- 
ing enclosure.  Mr.  Hardinge  certainly  presents  his  ma- 
terial in  a  forceful  way  and  is  a  worthy  disciple  of  his  great 
master,  Henry  George — FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 

The  burden  of  municipal  taxation  should  be  so  shifted 
as  to  put  the  weight  of  taxation  upon  the  unearned  rise 
in  value  of  land  itself,  rather  than  upon  the  improvements. 
—THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

It  is  becoming  apparent  to  thoughtful  men  that,  if  the 
present  method  of  procedure  goes  on,  we  shall  be  driven 
to  the  Single  Tax  idea,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. — VICE- 
PRESIDENT  MARSHALL. 

I  am  a  Single  Taxer.  .  .  .  The  Single  Tax  would 
be  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  sanitary  conditions 
I  so  much  desire. — SURGEON  GENERAL  GORGAS. 

We  are  asking  the  land  owners  to  render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's.  Taxation  of  land  values  is 
Rent  paid  to  the  Community.  The  great  land  owners 
can  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  privileges  to  the  detriment 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Community.  We  have  set  our  hands 
to  this  task  and  we  are  going  to  see  it  through — SIR  PHILIP 
SNOWDEN. 


SO  the  barbaric  cry,  "  Buy  American  "  will  soon  run  its  course.  Did 
those  who  advocate  it  but  stop  to  think  they  must  know  that  it 
is  the  application  of  their  unfortunate  slogan  that  has  largely  got  us 
into  the  fix  in  which  we  find  ourselves  now.  We  have  been  restrained 
so  long  from  buying  abroad  that  we  can  no  longer  buy  from  one  an- 
other. Let  it  again  be  repeated  that  if  we  would  sell  abroad  we  must 
buy  abroad  in  substantially  the  same  amounts.  The  great  civilizer, 
the  great  stabilizer  of  civilization,  is  commerce.  So,  if  the  war  debts 
are  ever  to  be  settled  the  settlement  must  come  from  an  exchange  of 
commodities  and  not  the  exchange  of  gold  and  silver  or  of  any  other 
monetary  metals.  If  the  "Buy  American"  slogan  is  such  a  wonderful 
idea,  why  are  we  not  buying  American  today?  Certainly  the  stage  is 
set  for  us  to  buy  American,  for  so  high  and  so  wide  have  the  nations 
built  their  trade  barriers,  largely  in  imitation  of  the  example  we  have 
set  them,  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  us  to  buy  from  anyone  else. 

Coshocton,  Ohio,  Tribune. 

UP  to  this  point  we  have  urged  Republican  support  of  the  Roose- 
velt bills  upon  patriotic  grounds,  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 
No  such  emergency  exists  with  respect  to  the  farmer.     He  is  largely 
the  victim  of  his  own  post-war  speculation. —  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

THE  right  of  exchange  is  as  sacred  as  any  other  right,  and  exists  as 
much  between  members  of  different  nations  as  between  members 
of  the  same  nation.  Morality  knows  nothing  of  geographical  bounda- 
ries, or  distinctions  of  race.  The  moral  law  is  cosmopolite— is  no 
respecter  of  nationalities;  and  between  men  who  are  the  antipodes  of 
each  other,  either  in  locality  or  anything  else,  there  must  still  exist 
the  same  balance  of  rights  as  though  they  were  next-door  neighbors 
in  all  things.— HERBERT  SPENCER. 
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Robert  Schalkenbach 

Foundation 

IN  making  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  our  president,  Mr. 
Charles^O'Connor  Hennessy,  said: 

^-J'ln  giving  some  necessarily  condensed  account  of  the 
activities  of  the  Foundation  during  the  last  year,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  emphasize  the  idea  that  the  chief  justification  for 
our  existence  is  such  success  as  we  may  be  able  to  show  in 
the  work  of  spreading  the  light  of  the  philosophy  and  eco- 
nomic teachings  of  Henry  George 

"The  United  States  courts  have  declared  us  to  be  an 
educational  institution  and  nothing  else.  Judged  by  that 
standard,  I  think  our  year's  work,  considering  our  limited 
financial  resources,  has  been  quite  fruitful,  in  the  matter 
of  publicity,  directly  or  indirectly  stimulated  by  our  work. 
I  cannot  recall  any  period  since  Henry  George's  death 
during  which  his  name  and  his  teachings  have  been 
brought  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  great  multitudes  of  people 
with  more  force  than  in  recent  months. 

"I  would  refer,  for  example,  to  the  syndicated  articles 
of  Gilbert  Seldes,  who  accomplished  in  the  space  of  a 
column  an  eloquent  and  accurate  explication  of  the  Single 
Tax  philosophy.  Two  leading  editorials  by  Bernarr 
MacFadden  in  Liberty,  a  magazine  of  more  than  2,500,000 
circulation,  were  undoubtedly  effective.  In  line  with 
these  events,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in 
friendly  editorial  comment  upon  George's  teachings  as  a 
possible  way  out  of  the  world's  difficulties,  and  a  great 
increase  of  newspaper  correspondence  along  the  same  line 
— all  of  which  may  be  seen  by  an  even  casual  inspection 
of  our  voluminous  scrap  books  of  newspaper  clippings  for 
the  year. 

"I  shouiu  refer  also  to  the  obviously  tremendous  in- 
fluence of  radio  publicity  on  three  notable  occasions 
within  recent  months:  once  when  Bernard  Shaw,  talking 
over  a  nation-wide  hook-up  to  some  millions  of  people, 
delivered  his  remarkable  eulogy  of  Henry  George  as  the 
man  who  had  first  turned  his  thought  toward  the  necessity 
for  social  and  economic  justice.  Again  when  John  W. 
Davis,  bidding  farewell  to  Ramsay  MacDonald  in  another 
nation-wide  hook-up,  eulogized  Henry  George  as  'that 
great  citizen  of  New  York."  Mr.  Davis  quoted  from 
'Progress  and  Poverty'  as  follows: 

'This  we  may  know  certainly;  this  we  may  hold  to  con- 
fidently: that  which  is  right  can  harm  no  man;  that  which 
is  wrong  can  profit  no  man.  Though  all  other  lights  swing 
and  circle,  this  is  the  pole  star  by  which  we  may  safely 
steer. ' 

"Last  was  the  address  of  Prof.  John  Dewey  over  the 
station  WEVD  to  an  undoubtedly  large  New  York 
audience,  when  he  demonstrated  to  his  hearers  that  land 
monopoly  and  land  speculation  were  the  basic  causes  of 
the  economic  prostration  of  the  country,  and  when  he 


recommended  with  great  earnestness  the  reading  of  the 
books  of  Henry  George. 

"Not  the  least  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Founda- 
tion during  the  year  has  been  its  part  in  the  publication 
by  the  house  of  Macmillan  of  that  really  great  book, 
'The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George,'  by  Prof.  George 
Raymond  Geiger.  This  is  a  work  that  carries  on  its  face 
not  merely  the  evidences  of  intensive  research  and  scholar- 
ship but  much  more.  It  must  elevate  Henry  George  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  will  read  the  book  to  a  high  place  as 
a  statesman  and  teacher  of  sound  and  practical  policies 
of  government,  as  well  as  a  most  eloquent  preacher  of 
righteousness  in  social  relationships.  I  think  it  is  the 
most  important  work  published  since  George's  death, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  biography  by  Henry 
George,  Jr.  It  must  remain  for  many  years,  it  seems  to 
me,  an  inspiring  '  source  book, '  not  merely  for  the  followers 
of  Henry  George,  but  for  all  who  would  seek  to  understand 
his  teachings. 

"Significant  and  eloquent  reviews  of  this  book  have 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  New  Bedford 
Standard  Times,  Syracuse  Post  Standard,  etc.,  and  we  are 
assured  that  other  reviews  of  importance  are  coming. 

"In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  quote  three  signifi- 
cant letters.  One  is  from  'Bob'  Davis,  eminent  American 
journalist.  He  writes: 

'Dear  Mr.  Hennessy:  'The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George 
is  a  magnificent  book,  and  Dr.  John  Dewey's  intro- 
duction will  be  of  tremendous  value  in  re-awakening 
interest  in  the  immortal  Henry  George.  I  propose  to 
read  the  whole  volume  and  again  saturate  myself  with 
the  doctrines  of  a  thinker  who  will  outlive  the  numerous 
stuffed  shirts  elevated  to  high  places  in  a  land  supposed 
to  be  free.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  part  you  played 
in  keeping  alive  the  doctrines  of  so  great  a  man  as  The 
Prophet  of  San  Francisco,  who  will  some  day  be  known  as 
the  Prophet  of  America. ' 

"Since  receiving  that  letter  I  have  talked  with  Mr. 
Davis  who  again  assured  me  of  his  enthusiasm  about  this 
book.  He  is  going  to  write  about  it,  and  as  his  column 
in  The  Sun  is  syndicated  throughout  the  United  States 
it  will  have  a  widespread  effect. 

"Another  letter  is  from  another  Davis — John  W.  Davis, 
who  quoted  Henry  George  to  some  millions  of  people  ove 
the  radio,  as  explained  above,  and  he  writes: 

'  I  acknowledge  with  great  pleasure  the  receipt  from 
Foundation  of  a  copy  of  'The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George 
I  am  now  engaged  in  perusing  it  with  interest  and  profit 

"Among  other  letters  was  one  from  Mr.  Grover 
Lond,  an  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  enclosing  $5  fc 
the  purchase  of  two  copies  of  'The  Philosophy, '  and  adding 

'One  copy  is  for  Robert  Winsmore,  a  financial  and 
nomic  writer.     The  other  is  for  myself.     Mr.  Winsmor 
will  probably  write  a  review  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquire 
I  am  leaving  such  a  review  to  the  proper  department 
the  New  York  Times.     Both  of  us  want  to  own' the  boc 
for  our  own  needs.     It  is  a  remarkable  and  timely  work. 
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"I  may  add  that  among  others  who  have  purchased 
the  book  is  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Coughlin,  the  famous 
Catholic  priest  of  Michigan,  whose  radio  messages  have 
made  him  so  well  known. 

"Forty-eight  reviewers  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
received  a  copy  of  the  book  with  accompanying  literature 
to  help  them  in  any  reviews  that  they  might  be  able  to 
prepare. 

"Orders  are  being  filled  at  the  Foundation  office  and 
the  books  are  sent  promptly,  postage  paid,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  check  or  money  order  for  $2.50. 

"Incidentally  during  the  year  a  number  of  prominent 
public  men  have,  in  response  to  a  letter  of  mine,  written 
some  observations  about  Henry  George,  among  them 
being  Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  S.  Parkes 
Cadman,  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  U.  S.  Senator  Dill, 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Prof.  John  Erskine,  Prof.  John 
R.  Commons,  and  Norman  Thomas. 

"During  the  budget  year  two  new  printings  of  'Prog- 
ress and  Poverty1  have  been  ordered.  In  August,  1932, 
2,696  copies  of  a  fourth  printing  of  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary unabridged  edition  were  ordered,  and  appropriate 
jackets  designed  for  the  book  to  aid  in  bookstore  distribu- 
tion. As  this  supply  is  to  be  exhausted  within  a  few  weeks 
a  new  order  has  been  placed  for  2,500  additional  copies. 
This  will  represent  a  fifth  printing  of  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary Edition  which  was  originally  prepared  and 
launched  in  August  1929,  and  of  which  10,587  copies  have 
now  been  distributed. 

"Two  hundred  copies  of  'What  Is  the  Single  Tax?'  by 
L.  F.  Post  were  reprinted  during  the  year.  Two  hundred 
copies  of  'The  Science  of  Political  Economy'  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  400  Henry  George  Calendars  were  purchased 
from  Henry  Ware  Allen  of  Wichita,  Kan. 

"Since  May  1932,  the  Foundation  has  distributed  by 
sale  and  otherwise,  5,353  books,  11,201  Single  Tax  pamph- 
lets, and  266  Henry  George  Calendars. 

"In  summing  up  the  number  of  printed  pieces  edited, 
prepared  and  sent  out  from  the  office  during  the  year  we 
find  a  total  of  136,000  pieces  consisting  of  reprints  of 
editorials  and  special  articles  and  advertising  booklets 
and  circulars.  This  may  give  some  idea  of  the  use  that 
is  made  of  our  small  advertising  and  direct  mail  appro- 
priation. 

"This  work  has  been  done  despite  a  year  during  which 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  plan  successful  advertising 
activities,  due  to  the  unusual  financial  situation  that  the 
country  was  passing  through.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opportunities  for  interesting  the  public  were  never  so 
great,  and  the  advertising  and  free  literature  distribution 
attempted  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  interest. 

"An  average  of  fifteen  books  per  day  go  out  of  the  office 
and  since  most  of  the  orders  are  for  one  book  at  a  time, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  an  equal  number  of  letters  per 
day  come  to  the  desk  for  answer  and  disposal.  The  mail- 


ing list  comprises  more  than  8,000  names  and  some  of  the 
people  on  the  list  are  always  in  correspondence  with  the 
office  on  one  matter  or  another,  so  that  there  is  an  exceed- 
ingly active  correspondence  throughout  the  year.  There 
are  also  over  200  consignment  ^accounts  with^book  firms 
and  individuals  that  necessitate  bookkeeping^and  a  care- 
ful billing  system  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

"Three  hundred  books  were  donated  during  the  year, 
and  the  following  were  among  the  recipients:  Library 
of  Warsaw,  Library  of  Geneva,  New  York  Public  Library, 
League  for  Independent  Democracy,  Friends'  School, 
American  Institute  of  Roumania,  115  Georgia  libraries; 
economics  department  libraries  in  several  schools  and 
colleges. 

"In  closing  I  might  quote  from  some  letters  received 
from  new  friends  made  through  our  advertising  and  direct 
mail  activities: 

"A  student  in  Culver  High  School  writes: 

'Your  pamphlets  received,  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  time  and  effort  you  have  taken  to  send  me  this  litera- 
ture which  is  very  valuable  as  it  will  make  my  paper  more 
interesting.  If  it  is  satisfactory  to  you  I  have  taken  the 
books  for  the  library  and  placed  them  in  our  school  library 
where  I  think  they  will  be  of  more  value  to  the  students. 
Our  school  issues  a  weekly  paper  and  I  shall  make  note 
to  mention  the  donation  of  these  books  in  the  paper.' 

"From  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Jones,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  who  wrote 
a  good  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  on  March  13  entitled 
'Changing  Our  Tax  Systems': 

'I  desire  to  extend  warmest  thanks  for  your  letter  of 
March  13,  in  which  the  Foundation  management  com- 
mends my  letter  on  the  taxation  of  land  values  as  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Your  gift  of  pamphlets  is  appreci- 
ated, and  I  shall  make  good  use  of  them.  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Hennessy  who  stresses  the  importance  of  letters 
to  the  newspapers  on  putting  the  George  philosophy  into 
practice.  I  was  in  the  newspaper  business  37  years  and 
know  what  an  engine  for  good  will  newspaper  publicity  is. ' 

"From  Mrs.  L.  Maxwell,  whose  husband  is  a  teacher 
in  Ethical  Culture  School.  (Mr.  Maxwell  bought  a  'Prog- 
ress and  Poverty '  in  a  bookstore,  and  some  of  our  printed 
advertising  literature  was  in  the  book.  This  led  Mrs. 
Maxwell  to  visit  the  Foundation  office.) 

'  Until  six  weeks  ago  I  had  only  heard  of  Single  Tax ; 
but  since  I  have  read  '  Progress  and  Poverty, '  I  am  con- 
vinced this  is  the  way  out  for  us — the  real  'new  deal.'  I 
think  the  majority  of  voters  in  this  nation  under  50  years 
of  age  only  need  to  learn  of  this,  as  I  did,  to  be  convinced 
of  the  soundness  of  a  book  that  is  truer  now  than  when 
written.  From  now  on  I  shall  teach  it  in  every  way  I 
can.  Already  I  have  interested  some  thirty  or  more 
people  in  reading  it. ' ' 

After  reading  the  above  report  to  the  Board,  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy stated  that  he  had  been  president  since  1927  but 
that  he  felt  he  must  now  relinquish  the  presidency  to  some 
other  member.  The  members  urged  Mr.  Hennessy  to 
reconsider  his  resignation  but  after  further  explanation 
of  personal  and  business  reasons  why  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  resign,  his  resignation  was  accepted.  He  stated 
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however,  that  he  would  still  seive  upon  the  Executive 
Committee.  Mr.  John  J.  Murphy  was  re-elected  vice- 
president;  Mr.  Holt,  treasurer;  Miss  Kaufmann,  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Rusby  and  Mr.  Hennessy  together  with  the 
officers  will  serve  upon  the  executive  committee. 

ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN,  Secretary. 

World's  Fair  and  Chicago 

Single  Tax  Convention 

WITH  the  opening  on  May  17  of  Chicago's  Century 
Progress  Exposition,  active  Single  Taxers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  giving  evidences  of  their  purpose  to  so 
time  their  travels  as  to  combine  in  one  trip  their  visit  to 
the  World's  Fair  and  attendance  at  the  Eighth  Annual 
Henry  George  Congress,  to  be  held  September  18,  19  and 
20,  when  climatic  conditions  in  Chicago  will  be  ideal  and 
circumstances  favorable  for  seeing  the  exposition  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  evident  from  the  money  invested  and 
the  elaborate  preparations  made  that  the  Century  of  Prog- 
ress will  prove  to  be  a  truly  great  spectacle  and  will  attract 
great  crowds,  thus  providing  a  most  favorable  setting  for 
a  record-breaking  gathering  of  the  disciples  of  Henry 
George  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  is  awake  to  the 
vital  importance  of  economic  problems. 

Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  on  the 
formation  of  a  strong  programme.  The  convention  com- 
mittee is  getting  its  forces  well  organized  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  chairman  and  George  M. 
Strachan,  vice-chairman,  and  Secretary  Williams  at  the 
Pittsburgh  headquarters  is  also  on  the  lookout  for  strong 
features  for  the  Chicago  gathering.  Indications  are  that 
an  exceptionally  fine  array  of  speaking  talent  will  be  avail- 
able this  year,  which  will  give  the  committee  a  considerable 
range  of  choice  and  permit  of  a  more  deliberate  planning 
of  topics  and  discussion  than  has  been  possible  in  recent 
conventions. 

With  the  country  still  in  the  throes  of  an  unparalleled 
industrial  depression,  the  Single  Taxers  of  America  will 
make  exceptional  efforts  at  Chicago  to  direct  public  atten- 
tion to  the  Single  Tax  as  a  great  fundamental  remedy. 
Movements  in  behalf  of  definite  legislation  or  constitutional 
amendments  having  recently  been  launched  in  a  number 
of  states,  there  will  be  up-to-the-minute  reports  of  the 
latest  developments  from  all  sections.  Among  the  topics 
which  will  be  featured  at  Chicago  will  be  the  relationship 
of  proper  land  utilization  to  national  prosperity  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  possibilities  of  making  large  areas 
of  land  that  have  recently  reverted  to  the  states  for  non- 
payment of  taxes,  available  for  the  unemployed  on  an 
enclavial  basis  or  otherwise. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  and  foster  a  wholesome 
rivalry,  Chairman  Ewing  is  arranging  for  an  Attendance 
Contest  between  the  States  to  determine  which  will  have 
the  honor  of  bringing  the  largest  number  to  the  convention 


of  1933,  when  for  the  first  time  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion is  paying  a  return  visit  to  a  convention  city.  Illinois 
as  the  convention  host  will  refrain  from  participation  in 
this  contest,  but  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  is  already 
prepared  to  guarantee  a  big  local  attendance  as  a  nucleus 
on  which  to  build.  In  order  to  be  fair  to  all  participants, 
the  rules  of  the  contest  will  provide  for  due  consideration 
to  be  given  to  the  population  of  the  respective  states  and 
the  mileage  distance  from  Chicago  traveled  by  the  various 
delegates.  The  winning  State  will  be  accorded  due  honors 
either  through  the  presentation  of  some  trophy  to  the 
Single  Tax  League  or  Club  represented  by  the  largest 
number  under  the  rules,  or  by  individual  prizes  if  a  suit- 
ale  distribution  can  be  arranged. 

The  Medinah  Athletic  Club,  one  of  the  world's  most 
magnificient  club  buildings,  heretofore  reserved  for  private 
use  but  now  open  to  the  public,  has  been  chosen  as  the 
official  convention  headquarters.  It  is  situated  at  505 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  close  to  the  heart  of  Chicago, 
and  has  every  facility  and  convenience,  yet  offers  very 
moderate  rates.  Its  tower  reaches  42  stories  above  the 
ground  and  the  club  contains  442  guest  rooms,  all  with 
private  bath;  rates  at  $3.00  per  day,  single,  and  $5.00  per 
day,  double  rooms. 

Chairman  Ewing  is  enlisting  a  strong  corps  of  able  assis- 
tants to  man  each  of  the  several  sub-committees  who  will 
have  charge  of  the  various  duties  incident  to  the  conven- 
tion. Associate  Secretary  John  Lawrence  Monroe  is  con- 
tacting the  numerous  Henry  George  Clubs  throughout 
the  country,  including  those  recently  organized,  with  a 
view  to  securing  representation  from  every  organization 
if  possible,  and  is  also  giving  special  attention  to  enlisting 
greater  representation  from  the  youth  of  the  Single  Tax 
movement. 

All  persons  interested,  and  particularly  Single  Taxers 
representing  other  nations  who  plan  to  visit  Chicago  this 
year,  are  urged  to  promptly  communicate  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  238  Fourth 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


T 

*• 


a  tax  interferes  with  business  let  business  stop," 
says  the  sales  tax  legislator. 


TO  accomplish  a  worthy  object  by  stealing  is  not  com- 
mendable, not  even  if  the   object  is  to  balance  the 
budget. 

HAVING  taxed  industry  into  a  depression  Congr 
aims  to  relieve  the  situation  by  putting  more  taxe 
on  industry. 

A  GOOD  president  is  one  who  will  aim  to  put  mor 
land  value  taxes  into  the  treasury  and  fewer  taxe 
on  labor.    Let's  see,  who  was  our  last  good  president? 

POVERTY  is  a  disgrace  —  to  the  nation  where  it  exists. 
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John  Paul 


[T  is  a  great  loss  the  movement  sustains  in  the  death  of 
John  Paul  on  April  28.  On  March  15  he  had  attained 
lis  seventieth  birthday,  and  preparations  were  being  made 
ar  a  world-wide  celebration  of  the  event. 
We  may  repeat  here  what  we  said  in  March-April  issue 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

His  long  years  of  service  and  the  splendid  ability  with 
yhich  this  modest  but  indefatigable  Scot  has  directed  his 
publishing  activities  and  the  conduct  of  his  paper,  Land 
Liberty,  with  which  he  has  so  long  been  indentified, 
ihd  the  wide  contacts  he  has  established  throughout  the 
vorld,  have  made  him  an  international  figure.     We  do 
lot  believe  there  is  any  member  of  the  British  Parliament 
vho  has  a  greater  influence  upon  his  cotemporaries  than 
this  modest  disciple  of  the  truths  expounded  in  "Progress 
and  Poverty." 

His  apparent  recovery  from  a  serious  illness  makes  his 
.sudden  death  doubly  poignant.  He  can  ill  be  spared  at 
this  time  when  so  much  is  needed  to  be  done.  But  his 
work  will  outlast  him  and  his  example  will  inspire  others 
in  the  great  tasks  ahead  of  us. 

His  associates  in  the  Henry  George  movement  honored 
his  memory  at  a  Memorial  Meeting  in  London  on  May 
of  which  full  reports  are  lacking  as  we  write.     His  ashes 
rought  from  Edinburgh  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Putney 
/ale  Cemetery,  Kingston  Road,  on  May  9. 
The  Evening  News  of  Edinburgh  in  its  issue  of  April 
?,  made  this  comment  on  the  passing  of  our  great  leader: 

The  death  occurred  very  suddenly  in  Edinburgh  yester- 
ay  of  Mr.  John  Paul,  London,  editor  of  Land  and  Liberty, 
ic  leader  of  the  Henry  George  movement  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Mr.  Paul  was  secretary  of  the  United  Committee 
for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  and  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Scottish  League.  He  had  come  to  Scotland  with 
his  wife,  who  desired  to  visit  a  relative  who  is  ill,  and  with 
his  colleague,  Mr.  A.  W.  Madsen.  Mr.  Paul  suddenly 
expired  in  his  hotel  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  70  years  of 
age,  and  had  suffered  from  heart  trouble  for  some  years. 
Mr.  Paul  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  disciple  of  Henry 
George.  He  was  a  philosopher  and  a  scholar  and  an  ardent 
worker  for  the  cause  of  individual  emancipation,  economic 
justice,  and  social  reform.  His  passing  will  be  regretted 
by  all  who  belonged  to  the  Henry  George  movement  the 
world  over.  He  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  rating  of  land  values  through 
the  Glasgow  Town  Council,  which  led  to  the  great  munici- 
pal conferences  promoted  by  Glasgow  and  the  legislation 
that  has  since  followed — in  1906  through  the  Scottish 
Land  Values  Bill,  and  in  1909  through  the  land  values 
clauses  in  the  Budget  of  that  year,  and  in  the  succeeding 
years  through  much  propaganda  up  to  the  Snowden 
Budget  of  1931. 

John  Paul  had  his  contacts  with  the  movement  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  was  secretary  also  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union,  which  has  held  its  representative  confer- 
ences in  Oxford  in  1923,  Copenhagen  in  1926,  and  Edin- 
burgh in  1929.  All  who  knew  Mr.  Paul  admired  him  for 
lis  wisdom  in  council,  and  his  lovable  and  strong  character. 


On  his  seventieth  birthday  on  March  15  last  he  received 
tributes  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Hon  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  president  of  the 
Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Memorial  Meeting  in  London.  Mr. 
Hennessy's  sentiments  will  be  echoed  by  thousands  of 
John  Paul's  friends  and  admirers  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic: 

I  feel  I  speak  for  the  large  circle  of  American  friends  of 
John  Paul  in  expressing  not  merely  their  sense  of  deep 
sorrow  at  parting  with  a  beloved  friend,  but  their  feeling 
that  the  cause  of  human  brotherhood  and  social  justice 
in  the  world  has  lost  a  great  leader. 

For  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life,  John  Paul  labored 
with  utter  devotion  and  high  intelligence  to  bring  the  great 
truths  of  Henry  George's  teachings  to  the  minds  of  men 
everywhere.  In  this  great  work,  I  believe,  he  was  sur- 
passed by  no  man  since  the  death  of  Henry  George  him- 
self. 

Upright,  brave,  clear-thinking  and  generous,  his  per- 
sonal qualities  won  the  affection  and  attachment  of  great 
numbers  of  men  and  women  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
friendship.  His  like  we  may  never  see  again,  but  the  ex- 
ample that  'he  set  for  all  of  us  may  serve  still  to  lead  us 
onward  and  upward  in  our  labors  for  a  better  world. 

Matthew  Warriner 

MANY  friends  of  the  movement  here  will  learn  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Matthew  Warriner 
at  his  home  in  Kingston-on-Thames,  on  April  11.  His 
passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Commonwealth  Party  of 
England,  and  to  the  Commonweal,  with  which  he  was  so 
long  associated. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Graham  Peace,  editor  of  the  Commonweal, 
tells  of  Mr.  Warriner's  career  and  his  many  adventures, 
working  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards,  farming  in  the 
Middle  West,  wrecked  in  the  Carribean  Sea.  He  had  gone 
from  England  to  America  in  1884.  Finally  after  many 
experiences  he  entered  with  one  of  his  brothers  in  the 
shipping  business  at  New  Orleans,  retiring  in  1915. 

All  this  we  gather  from  the  appreciative  notice  of  his 
life  work  appearing  in  the  Commonweal  from  the  pen  of 
his  devoted  friend  and  co-worker,  Mr.  Peace. 

Mr.  Warriner's  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  im- 
mediate emancipation  for  all  peoples  from  the  burden 
of  landlordism  by  the  instant  collection  of  the  full  eco- 
nomic rent,  may  not  be  realized — we  may  have  to  wait 
for  slower  steps — but  by  his  unremitting  efforts  and 
splendid  devotion  Matthew  Warriner  has  brought  that 
day  appreciably  nearer. 

He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  cause,  a  courtly  and 
kindly  gentleman,  and  a  considerate  but  inflexible  advocate 
of  what  he  conceived  as  the  truth. 

To  his  friends  in  America  he  will  remain  a  delightful 
memory  for  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  are 
remembered  even  on  his  short  visits  here  by  those  who 
were  permitted  to  share  his  comradship. 
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Work  of  Charles  H.  Ingersoll 


work  of  the  past  two  months  has  been  very  inter- 
•*•  esting  and  novel,  largely  devoted  to  broadcasting. 
There  have  been  twenty  stations  in  all  used,  an  average 
of  about    ten    at  one    time:   these   are    the  ones   used, 
WNJ,  WHOM,  WODA,  WCAP,  WILM,  WDAS,  WAAM, 
WLTH,  WBNX,  WWRL,  WCBA,  and  WPCH. 

There  were  120  broadcasts  in  all  from  Jan.  1  to  May  20; 
now  averaging  over  forty  a  month:  Jan.,  7;  Feb.,  31;  March, 
34;  April,  28;  May,  26. 

Though  nearly  thirty  talks  have  been  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  live  aubjects: 

Technocracy  Challenges  Capitalism.  Technocracy 
Challenges  Democracy.  What  Technocracy  Might  Be. 
Depression,  Cause  and  Cure.  What's  Wrong  with  Capi- 
talism? What  Is  Single  Tax?  A  New  Capitalism. 
Statement  and  Quiz.  Public  Service  of  Radio.  Not  a 
Single  Tax.  Bank  Holiday.  Daily  Headlines.  Father 
Coughlin,  Orator.  That  Hooey  of  Huey's.  Pittsburgh 
Plan.  Immediate  Way  Out.  To  the  Realtors.  Clamor 
Against  Wealth.  Cure  .Under-Production.  Bernard  Shaw 
Boiled  Down.  Inflation,  Latest  Cure-all.  Draft  to  So- 
cialism. Not  Seeing  the  Obvious.  Where  Do  JOBS 
Come  From?  The  New  Deal  and  Shuffle. 

Every  talk  contains  a  high  content  of  "straight  Single 
Tax"  and  most  of  them  are  chiefly  the  pure  gospel. 

There  has  been  shown  no  sensitiveness  to  this  subject 
by  any  of  the  programme  directors  whose  welcome  to  Mr. 
Ingersoll  has  been  most  cordial. 

The  quality  and  size  of  stations  improves  steadily  and 
our  relations  also  do,  as  we  become  a  "regular  feature" 
and,  as  we  hope,  our  audiences  build  up. 

There  is  some  lack  of  complete  publicity  for  our  talks 
on  many  of  these  stations  which  are  crowded  out  of  the 
metropolitan  dailies,  but  we  will  improve  this  showing. 
Meantime,  Mr.  Ingersoll's  delivery  and  technique  im- 
prove and  more  especially  his  talks  themselves  getting 
more  snappy,  pointed  and  appropriate.  His  constant 
aim  is  for  more  simple  and  sure  paths  to  the  radio  mind. 

If  the  value  of  this  work  may  be  measured  in  commercial 
terms  —  the  price  the  stations  demand  for  "time"  —  this 
120  fifteen  minute  period  runs  into  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  is  very  anxious  to  print  weekly  each  new 
talk,  as  it  is  finished,  and  mail  it  to  all  club  members  and 
friends  and  to  1,000  or  more  newspapers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  great  variety  of  topics,  all  made  to  serve 
the  George  philosophy,  and  the  great  care  and  prepara- 
tion, will  make  a  series  of  great  value  if  financing  maybe 
had  for  its  publication  which  will  cost  $20  weekly  includ- 
ing mailing. 

Mondays.  WCAP,  Asbury  Park,  10:00  a.  m.;  WILM, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  1:45  p.  m.;  WDAS,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
7:45  p.  m. 


Wednesday.     WAAM,  Newark,  2:45  p.  m. 

Thursdays.  WLTH,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  9:45  a.  m.; 
WBNX,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  12  m. 

Thursdays.  WLTH,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  9:45  a.  m.; 
WBNX,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  12  m.;  WWRL,  Woodside,  L.  I. 
10:15  p.  m. 

Fridays.     WCBA,  New  York  City,  1  p.  m. 
Saturdays.     WHOM,  Jersey  City,  7:45  p.  m.;  WPCH, 
New  York  City,  11:45  a.  m. 

Sundays.    WPCH,  New  York  City,  6:45  p.  m. 

Though  there  has  been  no  great  effort  made  for  regular 
meetings  this  year,  about  twenty  have  been  held  as  re- 
ported below,  and  which  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  valued  very 
highly  as  maintaining  a  balanced  ouptut  and  continuing 
this  valuable  experience. 

The  street  meetings  have  only  recently  developed  and 
look  very  interesting  and  important.  Mr.  Ingersoll  is 
working  with  Mr.  Stanley,  George  Lloyd,  Mr.  Librescot, 
of  Bolton  Hall's  office,  and  Morris  Van  Veen,  to  organize 
a  street  campaign  and  extend  it  across  the  country,  the 
idea  being  to  let  our  gospel  be  heard  as  widely  as  possible. 
PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 

Woodhaven  Republican  Club.  March  16,  8:30  p.  m.  Meeting  in 
club  house;  90  present;  20  ladies.  Made  a  general  talk;  following  no 
formula;  35  minutes.  Had  a  very  effective  quiz  of  one  and  one  half 
hours. 

Dover,  Del.  Legislature.  March  27.  Meeting  of  about  a  dozen 
selected  members  with  the  President  of  the  Senate,  at  the  request  of 
Frank  J.  Stirlith,  on  the  subject  "Graded  System  of  Taxation,"  pat- 
terned after  Pittsburgh  plan. 

I  made  some  preparation  based  on  suggestions  of  his  and  presented 
the  principles  involved  and  answered  questions  as  to  details,  as  did 
Mr.  Stirlith  also.  President  objected,  but  others  favorable.  Mr. 
Stirlith  is  hopeful,  having  had  favorable  action  previously. 

Woburn,  Mass.  Rotary  Club.  April  5.  I  gave  them  a  lively  talk 
which  made  them  anxious  to  know  more  as  we  had  a  question  period 
of  over  one  hour.  Attendance  50;  talked  30  minutes. 

Franklin,  Mass.  Board  of  Commerce.  April  8.  Meeting  at  the 
rooms  of  the  board  was  a  very  exceptional  one;  100  present;  talk  about 
40  minutes;  quiz  over  two  hours.  Mr.  Van  Leeuwen  said  that  there 
had  never  been  such  a  demonstration  made  there  though  all  our  best 
speakers  have  been  here. 

Bordentown,  N.  J.  High  School.  April  24,  9:00  a.  m.  Drove  from 
home  arriving  8:30.  Superintendent  Overholser,  a  very  fine  young 
man  who  favors  Single  Tax  and  300  seniors  and  sophomores  in  the 
assembly.  I  made  an  original  35  minute  talk  and  held  their  interest 
completely  with  a  10  minute  quiz. 

Bordentown  High  School  Economic  and  Other  Advanced  Classes. 
April  24,  9:45  p.  m.;  100  present.  This  simply  extended  the  quiz  from 
the  assembly  and  was  one  of  the  best  I  have  had.  Mr.  Overholser 
helped  with  questions  and  seemed  very  well  pleased;  invited  me  to 
come  again. 

Hammonton,  N.  J.  Kiwanis.  April  25,  12:30  p.  m.  at  O'Donell 
house.  Messrs.  Littlefield,  Jackson,  Postmaster  Adams,  and  Editor, 
introduced  me  generally.  They  expected  25,  the  membership  being 
35,  but  there  were  50  present.  I  made  an  original  talk  of  35  minutes 
and  we  had  a  45  minute  quiz. 

Irvington,  N.  J.  Rotary.    April  27,  12:15  p.  m.    This  is  my  third 
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eting  in  Irvington  in  six  months;  through  J.  H.  Allen;  35  present. 
',  made  a  30  minute  talk  but  only  had  a  limited  quiz. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Second  Congregational  Church  Forum.  April 
0,  7:30  p.  m.;  about  200  present.  I  made  a  special  talk,  having  pre- 
ared  it  on  the  way  up  and  having  in  mind  that  these  are  the  hardest 
udiences  to  talk  to.  They  were  very  earnest  and  attentive  and  many 
alked  with  me  afterward  and  were  highly  appreciative.  Talked  40 

nutes  and  had  a  40  minute  quiz. 

Newburg,  N.  Y.  Rotary,  Palatine  Hotel.     May  2,  12:15  p.  m.;  Mr. 

jreen,  president,  accepts  Single  Tax;  very  fine  introduction;  talked 
minutes;  had  rapt  attention  and  this  seemed  one  of  the  few 
stances  where  they  were  so  surprised  that  they  could  not  ask  ques- 
ons  freely.  However,  we  had  a  very  good  half-hour  quiz  and  some 

onverts;  60  present. 

Dunellen,  N.  J.  Rotary.     May  11,  12:12  p.  m.;  50  present.      Mr. 

olen  received  and  introduced  me;  talked  30  minutes  and  had  their 
omplete  attention;  quiz  lasted  one  hour;  meeting  arranged  by  Chand- 
afterward,  went  to  Zarepath,  the  Pillar  of  Fire  People,  which  I 
ound  to  be  a  very  interesting  and  healthy  community  in  spite  of  their 
eing  called  "jumpers;"  expect  to  arrange  a  radio  programme  with 
heir  station. 

Outdoor  Meeting.  May  4,  corner  86th  Street  and  Broadway, 
ade  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Philip  Stanley  at  86th  Street  and  Lex- 
gton  Avenue.;  accepted  his  invitation  to  talk  at  this  point  tonight 
id  had  an  audience  of  about  300,  more  or  less  shifting. 

Outdoor  Meeting,  72nd  Street  and  Broadway.  May  5.  Much 
tter  meeting  than  last  night  in  all  respects  including  crowd  which 
s  around  300.  Made  a  satisfactory  talk  of  35  minutes;  had  a  quiz 
over  one  hour,  lasting  until  after  midnight.  Mr.  Stanley  has  re- 
ntly  been  converted  to  Single  Tax. 

Outdoor  Meetings.  May  11;  86th  Street  and  Broadway;  May  12, 
2nd  Street  and  Broadway;  May  13,  59th  Street  and  Broadway;  May 
59th  Street  and  Broadway;  May  18,  86th  Street  and  Broadway, 
ese  street  meetings  are  all  of  similar  character,  varying  from  about 
to  300  or  400.  I  find  the  audiences  very  interested  and  can  hold 

eir  attention  as  indicated  by  many  pointed  questions. 

Arden,  Del.  Field  Theatre.    May  12,  4  p.  m.   I  was  late,  having  radio 

te  in  New  York,  but  Mr.  Hetzel   held   the   audience;   about    100. 

aried  talk  somewhat  to  the  audience  but  covered  the  usual  ground 
and  founu  complete  interest  and  a  very  intelligent  quiz.  Talked  35 
minutes;  questions  lasted  nearly  another  hour. 

Outdoor  Meeting,  72nd  Street  and  Broadway.  May  19,  9  to  10:15 
p.  m.;  about  250,  but  they  immediately  concentrated  on  my  35  minute 
talk  which  fitted  my  usual  formula.  No  lack  of  intelligence  and  in- 
terest, in  fact  their  questions  were  of  an  unusually  high  order;  quiz 
lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  meeting  until  11:45. 

The  Socialist  across  the  street  couldn't  get  a  crowd  while  Stanley 
had  500.  This  is  the  fellow  that  had  to  quit  last  week  after  I  asked 
him  a  few  innocent  questions.  Looks  like  our  cause  would  win  over 
Socialism  in  getting  and  holding  audiences  if  it  can  be  pushed. 

North  Hudson,  N.  J.  Kiwanis. — May  23;  arranged  by  Mr.  Chandler. 

On  the  same  date  Mr.  Ingersoll  debated  with  Mr.  Charles  Smith  at 
the  Phythian  Temple. 

On  June  1  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  at  Caldwell-West  Essex,  N.  J.  Kiwanis. 

TAXATION  of  industry  makes  the  weakest  industries 
*    stop.    This  puts  many  out  of  work  and,  to  care  for 
them,  legislators  put  more  taxes  on  industry.    This  forces 
to  the  wall  the  weakest  among  surviving  industries  and 
riore  become  unemployed.    Then,  to  take  care  of  the  ad- 
litional  idle  ones,  additional  taxes  are  put  on  industry, 
legislators  wonder  why  the  depression  persists. 


Churchill  A  Model  City 

THERE  is  a  third  feature  that  makes  Churchill  remarkable,  and  it 
is  that  feature  alone  that  is  dealt  with  here.  Churchill  is  made  the 
subject  of  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Canada's  natural  resources  for 
the  reason  that  a  new  government  policy  in  relation  to  the  townsite 
has  been  in  operation  for  over  five  years  and  its  continuation  has  been 
promised.  The  effect  upon  the  new  town  of  this  governmental  policy 
has  been  almost  startingly  successful,  as  will  be  shown  later.  The  effect 
of  continuance  of  this  policy  is  soon  to  begin  to  appear,  for  it  has  been 
officially  announced  that,  with  construction  work  advanced  to  its 
present  degree  of  completion,  and  with  the  slight  experience  of  partial 
operation  of  the  route  for  two  seasons,  the  townsite  is  to  be  opened 
in  the  coming  summer. 

The  change  of  policy  is  quite  radical.  Instead  of  allowing  private 
ownership  of  town  lots,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  towns  in  the 
course  of  Canada's  history  the  ownership  will  be  retained  by  the  govern- 
ment and  lots  will  be  leased  to  those  who  wish  to  use  them.  The  history 
of  this  policy  may  be  briefly  traced. 

*  »  *  * 

The  policy  of  publicly-owned  and  leased  town  lots  is  new  in  Canada. 
All  our  important  places  from  Quebec,  the  oldest,  to  the  bright  new 
Moosonee  on  James  Bay — Hon.  Howard  Ferguson,  when  Premier  of 

Ontario  said  that  that  town  would  "swap  cargoes  with  Churchill" 

have  proceeded  upon  the  apparently  unquestioned  belief  that  privately 
owned  town  Jots  are  part  of  the  order  of  nature  and  of  the  destiny  of 
man.  We  have  learned,  it  is  true,  that  the  booms  and  busts  that  this 
system  produces  are  not  a  good  thing  but  bad;  but  the  general  idea 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  to  a  town  what  the  measles  are  to  a  person — 
one  can't  avoid  them,  so  better  have  them  early  and  grow  out  of  them. 
All  our  habits,  all  our  precedents,  are  based  on  private  ownership.  The 
other  method  may  take  a  good  deal  of  getting  used  to. 

The  natural  conditions  of  Churchill,  already  referred  to,  are  likely 
to  complicate  and  make  difficult  the  application  of  new  ideas.  The  far- 
north  location,  the  long,  harsh  winter,  the  permanently  frozen  soil, 
while  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  community  success  and  individ- 
ual comfort,  are  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The  people  of  Manitoba, 
as  owners  of  the  townsite  and  as  the  ultimate  authority  directing  the 
land  policy,  may  have  such  grasp  and  mastership  of  the  new  policy 
that  they  can  adjust  it  to  the  conditions  of  the  new  town's  existence 
and  development.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  is  the  case. 

So  far,  the  new  policy  of  public  ownership  of  the  townsite  has  been  a 
perfect  success.  For  five  years  the  work  of  building  the  railway  and 
terminals  has  proceeded  without  haste  and  without  delay,  notwith- 
standing the  tremendous  difficulties  of  climate  and  isolation.  All  re- 
ports go  to  show  that  the  work  has  been  well  done  and  that  the  opening 
of  the  new  town  will  be  as  successful  as  the  perfect  launching  of  a  new 
ship.  Land  that  was  valueless  before  this  public  work  began  has  taken 
on  value,  but  every  foot  of  the  land  and  every  dollar  of  the  value  is 
retained  by  the  public.  This  condition  ought  to — and  no  doubt  will — 
be  reflected  in  the  plan  of  the  new  town.  No  private  interest  has  existed 
to  distort  that  plan.  The  only  points  to  be  considered  were,  in  the  first 
place,  the  proper  rights  of  the  future  citizens  and  the  interest  of  the 
general  public.  Best  of  all,  the  crazy  speculation  in  town  lots  which 
has  caused  loss  and  demoralization  in  many  other  developments  has 
been  completely  avoided;  there  has  been  no  boom  in  Churchill.  The 
idea  of  a  boom  anywhere  seems  almost  unthinkable  in  these  days  of 
depression,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  decision  to  make 
Churchill  the  "Metropolis  of  the  North"  was  reached  at  a  time  when 
speculation  was  more  universal  and  more  insane  than  at  any  other 
time  in  history. — A.  C.  CAMPBELL,  "Churchill  Northern  Metropolis" 
in  Canadian  Unionist  for  March,  1933. 


wages  of  sin  is  death."    Of  society's  economic 
•*•  sins  this  is  unquestionably  true. 
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Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 


A  N  address  to  be  noted  and  remembered — 252  West 
•**  72d  Street,  New  York  City. — It  is  an  address  that 
marks  an  epoch.  It  is  the  location  of  the  first  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 

At  this  address,  henceforth,  classes  in  fundamental  eco- 
nomics and  social  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  Henry 
George,  will  be  always  in  session. 

Already  plans  are  being  made  to  reach  the  twenty-five 
thousand  teachers  in  the  New  York  City  school  system, 
to  whom  certificates  issued  by  the  Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science  will  mean  certificates  of  "Alertness" 
which  are  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  con- 
sidering salary  increases  and  positions  of  advancement 
for  teachers. 

College  students  and  senior  high  school  students,  as  well 
as  the  general  public,  will  now  also  be  approached  in  a 
manner  they  could  not  heretofore  be  reached  without  a 
permanent  headquarters  that  is  always  open,  and  where 
someone  to  give  information  is  always  in  attendance.  It 
is  now  planned  to  have  classes  in  session  every  day  and 
every  evening,  and  to  provide  graded  classes  for  those 
who  mean  to  pursue  their  studies  until  they  themselves 
are  qualified  as  teachers.  One  of  the  aims  the  director 
of  the  school  has  set  for  himself  is  the  training  of  teachers 
who  will  carry  on  the  work  of  the  School  and  thus  enable 
it  to  spread  its  teaching  and  its  influence  everywhere,  and 
thus  make  an  ever  increasing  audience  for  the  gospel  for 
which  the  School  is  established. 

In  addition  to  the  forums  and  the  classes  that  have  been 
conducted  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and 
Bronx,  two  special  classes  of  thirty-five  students  each 
were  started  since  our  last  report.  These  two  classes  were 
organized  in  response  to  a  demand  for  an  intensive  course 
in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  it  is  gratifying  to  announce 
the  marked  progress  these  two  classes  are  making.  The 
plan  is  to  finish  the  book  in  eight  weekly  sessions  of  two 
hours  each.  Readings  are  assigned  by  the  director  that 
must  be  completed  before  the  classes;  the  class  being  de- 
voted entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the  lesson. 

In  addition  to  these  two  special  classes,  one  class  of  about 
forty  that  meets  every  two  weeks  has  been  started  in 
North  Arlington,  N.  J.  after  a  lecture  there  by  Mr.  Geiger. 
Another  class,  also  as  a  result  of  a  talk  by  Mr.  Geiger, 
is  being  organized  now  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Also  since  our  last  report,  Mr.  Geiger  addressed  six 
classes  in  Contemporaneous  Civilization,  and  their  in- 
structors, in  two  sessions  at  Columbia  University.  Prof. 
Harry  J.  Carman  under  whose  direction  these  classes 
are  conducted  has  had  Mr.  Geiger  talk  to  several  groups 
at  Columbia  College  and  intends  to  have  him  return  there 
as  often  as  the  curriculum  of  his  department  permits. 

One  of  the  very  important  functions  of  the  School  now 


that  it  has  its  own  place,  will  be  to  furnish  a  library  and 
reading-room  accommodations  for  students  and  the  public, 
and  books  on  economics  and  social  philosophy  will  be 
needed.  The  funds  of  the  School  being  limited  however, 
it  will  have  to  depend  for  books  and  tracts  on  the  gener- 
osity of  those  who  have  such  books  and  tracts  and  who, 
perhaps,  will  welcome  an  opportunity  of  putting  them 
to  good  and  immediate  use. 

It  will  be  entirely  agreeable  to  the  School  to  have  donors 
insert  their  names  in  the  books  they  donate,  or  if  donors 
prefer,  the  School  will  insert  its  acknowledgments  to  each 
donor  on  the  inner  front  cover  or  fly  leaf  of  each  book. 
First  editions,  or  other  valuable  books,  will  be  specially 
handled  and  preserved  for  posterity. 

Pictures  and  busts  of  Henry  George  also  will  be  accepted 
and  given  suitable  location. 

Acknowledgment  of  all  gifts,  unless  otherwise  in- 
structed, will  be  made  both  directly  and  through  the 
columns  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

In  view  of  the  present  financial  status  of  the  School, 
and  because  such  funds  as  it  has  are  required  for  rent  and 
furnishings,  it  is  requested  that,  where  at  all  possible,  all 
books,  tracts,  busts  and  pictures  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex- 
press prepaid;  also  that  the  name  of  the  donor  be  distinctly 
marked  on  package  so  that  proper  acknowledgment  may 
be  made. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Q.  Assume  that  the  Henry  George  idea  is  the  law  of 
the  land: 

I  wish  to  get  for  use,  for  a  living  but  with  no  special 
idea  of  profit,  a  piece  of  land  such  as  would  be  called  at 
present  submarginal,  in  a  farming  sense,  but  which  might 
have  attractions  in  the  way  of  climate,  scenery,  etc. 

I  wish  to  get  for  use,  for  production,  for  profit,  some 
first  class  farming  land. 

I  wish  to  get  a  homesite  in  suburbs,  town  or  city  to 
build  a  home  on. 

I  wish  to  get  a  business  site,  up  to  the  highest  value. 

In  general  just  how  would  I  go  about  it,  in  each  of  these 
cases.  Who  would  determine  the  rent  to  be  paid  the  State, 
and  how  would  the  amount  be  determined?  Would  there 
be  free  competitive  bidding?  In  case  there  was  no  com- 
petition at  all,  how  would  the  tax  be  figured? 

If  I  build  to  lease,  in  figuring  my  investment,  I  would 
include  the  annual  site-rent  of  the  land,  would  I  not? 

Would  the  advantage  to  the  tenant  be  the  difference 
between  the  rate  based  on  the  site-rent  and  the  rate  based 
on  the  selling  price  of  the  land,  under  present  system? 

Would  rentals  be  figured  by  competition,  supply  and 
demand,  over  and  above  the  base,  figured  on  the  annual 
Single  Tax  and  the  investment  in  improvements? 

When  you  explain  to  a  farmer  that  though  the  land 
would  bear  a  heavier  tax,  his  individual  tax  would  be  less, 
he  is  pleased  with  the  idea  of  reduction.  But  he  realizes 
that  present  taxes,  high  as  they  are,  barely  suffice  to  give 
him  the  public  improvements  that  he  feels  he  must  have. 
With  lower  actual  taxes,  he  fears  that  his  greatly  desired 
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public  improvements  would  be  curtailed.  I  suppose  the 
answer  is  that  he  would  get  what  he  could  afford,  much 
or  nothing  as  the  case  might  be.  But  how  would  you 
answer  him? — P.  R.  W. 

A.  Rent  would  be  determined  basically  exactly  as  it 
is  now,  by  the  higgling  of  the  market.  There  is  competi- 
tion now  for  all  the  land  that  is  to  be  had,  only  that  the 
rice  is  governed  largely  by  the  speculative  withholding 
land  from  use.  This  speculative  withholding  removed, 
"the  Henry  George  idea"  would  remove  it,  all  unused 
ind  would  be  accessible  to  those  who  desire  to  put  it  to 
ase.  Submarginal  land  would  have  no  value  and  would 
pay  no  rent.  If  the  climatic  and  scenic  attractions  men- 
tioned were  sufficiently  potent  to  attract  people  in  such 
numbers  as  to  make  some  spots  more  desirable  than  others, 
rent  would  appear,  otherwise,  regardless  of  its  natural 
attractiveness,  it  would  be  rent  free. 

"First  class  farming  land"  is  such  as  with  the  same 
effort  produces  greater  returns  than  lower  class  farming 
lands.  Its  advantages  would  be  expressed  in  rent. 

Home  sites  are  different  from  production  sites  in  that 
(other  things  being  equal)  they  are  lower  in  value  and 
therefore  lower  in  land  rent. 

The  "highest  business  site  value"  will  under  the  Single 
Tax,  pay  its  full  annual  rent  even  though  that  be  a  mil- 
3n.     No  part  of  the  rent  will  be  capitalized  into  selling 
ilue. 

Naturally,  the  site-rent  must  be  paid  by  the  users  of 
ic  land.  If  the  users  happen  to  be  the  tenants  of  an 
mer  of  the  building  they  must  pay  their  share  of  the 
ent,  but  if  P.  R.  W.  means  in  saying  "in  figuring  my  in- 
estment,  I  would  include  the  annual  site-rent  of  the  land" 
means  that,  as  at  present,  "profits"  may  be  added  to 
such  "investment,"  he  is  mistaken.  The  property  of  a 
builder,  or  owner,  is  his  building,  for  the  use  of  which, 
plus  such  services  as  he  may  render,  he  is  entitled  to  pay- 
ment. 

Supply  and  demand  govern  all  prices.  Remove  the 
incentive  to  hold  land  out  of  use,  as  the  taking  of  the  rent 
by  government  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  will  do,  and  the  supply 
of  land  will  be  so  great  that  its  individual  unit  value  will 
fall  and  thus  the  advantage  to  the  tenant,  and  to  all  users 
land,  will  be  the  lower  cost  of  housing  and  of  doing  busi- 
But  this  will  not  be  the  only  advantage.  The 
eater  demand  for  labor  will  increase  wages,  therefore 
Jnsumption,  and  the  greater  demand  for  commodities 
id  services  will  increase  the  output  of  all  producers,  and 
will  reap  the  advantage  of  good  times  and  prosperity. 
The  farmer,  under  the  Single  Tax,  will  be,  perhaps,  the 
ost  favored  individual  in  the  community.  His  taxes 
ow  fall  mainly  on  buildings  and  improvements  on  land, 
tools,  machinery,  live  stock,  etc.,  which  often  exceed 
several  times  the  value  of  his  land.  He  would  be  re- 
1  of  all  these  taxes.  The  unprecedented  demand  for 
and  the  consequently  higher  universal  wages  would 


enormously  increase   the  demand  for  his  products,   and 
therefore  his  income. 

While  under  the  Single  Tax  the  individual  unit  of  land 
may  fall,  the  greater  demand  for  and  therefore  greater 
use  of,  land  will  cause  rent  in  the  aggregate  to  rise  con- 
siderably, and  government  will  have  much  more  money 
than  it  has  now  for  public  improvements  and  services  to 
the  people. 

Q.  I  am  not  positive  that  increase  in  land  values, 
brings  on  poverty.  It  seems  to  me,  the  counterfeiting 
of  stock,  bond  values,  does.  Where  every  corporation 
is  permitted  to  print  practically  unlimited  stock  certificates, 
not  even  land  values  can  compete  with  such  an  unlimited 
swindle.  The  thieves  market  where  they  market  their 
counterfeit  values  is  of  immediate  importance  for  solution. 

To  stop  the  right  of  corporations  to  print  counterfeit 
property  tokens,  and  to  market  them  in  gambling  places, 
called  the  stock  market,  is  where  quick  solution  lies.  If 
farmers  and  producers  would  organize  they  could  secure 
power  to  apply  remedies,  but  they  fritter  it  away  and 
elect  nine-tenths  lawyers  to  transact  their  business  for 
them. — JOHN  EHMANN. 

A.  Legitimate  increase  in  land  values  due  to  increas- 
ing population,  or  to  greater  productivity,  under  condi- 
tions of  freedom  with  land  speculation  eliminated,  cannot 
bring  on  poverty.  Increase  in  land  values  due  to  land 
being  speculatively  held  out  of  use  depresses  the  margin 
of  production  and  depressing  the  margin  can  do  nothing 
else  but  lower  wages  and  create  poverty. 

To  prohibit  the  printing  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  leave 
untouched  the  conditions  that  give  usurious  qualities  to 
such  stocks  and  bonds,  would  be  akin  to  leaving  valuables 
lie  about  with  unlocked  doors  and  then  by  edict  making 
it  a  crime  to  steal.  It  would  not  do  any  good.  Stocks 
and  bonds  merely  divide  the  spoils;  without  them  the 
robbery  of  the  people  will  go  on  just  as  effectively. 

Instead  of  stopping  the  right  of  corporations  to  print 
and  market  "counterfeit  property  tokens"  wouldn't  it 
be  a  more  effective  and  speedier  solution  to  stop  indi- 
viduals from  converting  public  property  into  private  gain? 


Public  Works  and 


The  Depression 


BUSINESS  is  in  a  very  bad  way,  with  millions  of  men  out  of  work, 
and,  naturally,  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  remedies  pro- 
posed, to  cure  it.  At  this  time,  one  very  popular  one  is  that  govern- 
ment should  start  a  series  of  public  works,  such  as  new  postoffices  and 
roads,  and  also  finance  the  construction  of  new  bridges,  and  the 
electrification  of  the  railroads,  and  similar  projects.  Through  these 
public  works,  men  would  be  given  jobs  and  they  would  have  money 
to  spend,  and  there  would  be  created  an  effective  demand  for  the  com- 
modities and  services  of  business.  If  a  huge  enough  amount,  such  as 
five  billion  dollars,  be  expended,  it  will  cause  business  men  to  regain 
confidence  and  it  should  be  the  turning  point  to  bring  back  good  times 
again.  If  this  reasoning  be  sound,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  putting 
such  a  public  works  programme  into  effect.  Let  us,  therefore,  test  our 
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several  instances,  taken  at  random,  to  see  if  public  works  are  a  cure 
for  the  depression: 

1 — -The  Treasury  Department  writes  on  March  24,  1933,  that 
"the  cost  of  the  land  for  the  new  Parcel  Post  Building  in  New 
York  City  was  $2,000,000.  The  amount  of  the  construction  con- 
tract is  $5,233,231." 

2 — A  New  York  City  newspaper  of  April  17,  1933,  states  that 
"Nassau  County  orders  $1,000,000  bond  issue.  Most  of  this  sum 
will  buy  highway  rights  of  way  (land)." 

3 — -The  Federal  Government  may  spend  two  billion  dollars  to  buy 
farm  mortgages.  A  New  York  weekly  says  concerning  the  farm  mort- 
gage situation  in  Iowa:  "Well,  the  lawyer  bid  somewheres  around 
$30,000  for  320  acres  of  land.  Good  land,  you  understand.  Used 
to  be  worth  $300  an  acre. " 

4 — A  New  York  City  newspaper  of  Oct.  7,  1932,  states  that  "Bor- 
ough President  Levy  has  a  fund  of  $8,720,000  to  acquire  twenty-four 
acres  for  childrens'  playgrounds,  where  none  now  exist.  Under  usual 
conditions  these  would  cost  $11,000,000  but  because  of  the  depression 
the  property  (slum  land)  might  be  purchased  within  the  borough's 
present  means." 

5 — A  New  York  City  newspaper  of  Feb.  17,  1933,  states  that  "the 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  postoffice  would  be  located  at  the  corner  of  *  *  *  . 
The  property  (land)  was  offered  for  $200,000. " 

6 — -A  New  York  City  newspaper  of  April  9,  1933,  states  that  "Fred- 
F.  French  will  start  in  six  weeks  to  stamp  out  the  'lung  block'  on  the 
lower  East  Side,  one  of  the  most  sordid  sections  in  New  York.  French 
plans  to  displace  about  3,000  people  from  buildings  none  of  which  is 
under  fifty  years  old."  The  New  York  State  Housing  Board  estimates 
the  land,  consisting  of  five  acres  of  slums,  will  cost  $3,000,000,  and  the 
new  buildings  will  cost  $6,000,000. 

Now,  the  question  is  whether  five  billion  dollars  of  public  works, 
similar  to  the  above,  can  cure  the  depression.  There  seems  to  be  no 
logical  reason  to  say  that  they  would  do  so.  In  fact,  there  seems  to 
be  no  direct  connection,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  between  public  works 
and  the  depression. 

There  is,  however,  one  constant  factor  running  all  through  these 
six  cases,  and  that  is  the  enormous  prices  that  must  be  paid  for  land. 
The  dirt  farmer,  for  instance,  cannot  successfully  "make"  crops  on  $300 
an  acre  land,  and  so  the  government  is  asked  to  finance  the  mortgage. 
Thousands  of  children  are  denied  much  needed  playgrounds  because 
New  York  City  cannot  buy  slum  land  at  $360,000  an  acre.  The  French 
project  to  destroy  some  horrible  slums  in  New  York  City,  must  pay 
$600,000  an  acre  for  land.  If  the  government  spends  five  billions  for 
public  works,  it  will  pay  $1,500,000,000  for  the  land  to  do  it  on.  And, 
furthermore,  the  surrounding  land  will  increase  in  value  billions  of 
dollars.  The  one  sure  direct  result  therefore  of  a  five  billion  dollar 
public  works  programme  is  that  land  owners  will  receive  several  billions 
of  dollars.  The  conclusion  from  this  short  examination  into  facts  is 
that  President  Roosevelt  and  his  able  and  sincere  advisers  should  im- 
mediately make  a  thorough  and  painstaking  inquiry  into  high  land 
values  as  one  cause  of  the  present  depression. — T.  A.  McHENRY. 

'  I  *HERE  is  no  evidence  that  any  considerable  group  of  Nebraskans 
A  is  even  tolerant  of  the  idea  of  a  sales  tax.  A  few  city  real  estate 
dealers  are  for  it.  A  few  school  teachers  (one  bill  proposes  to  give 
its  entire  yield  to  the  school  fund)  have  indorsed  it.  A  few  pro- 
fessional promoters  are  pumping  the  bellows.  But  the  people, 
the  taxpayers,  are  silent.  They  want  tax  reduction,  not  tax  additions. 

Omaha  World-Herald. 

ANDHI  can  rid  India  of  some  political  wrongs  merely 
by  fasting  a  few  days.  American  workers  fast  for 
years  without  having  the  slightest  effect  on  what  is  wrong 
here.  But  Gandhi  thinks  while  he  fasts. 


An  Ethical  Basis 

for  School  Revenue 

NEVER  before  has  the  problem  of  financing  the  public  schools  been 
so  acute;  never  before  has  the  public  been  so  tax-conscious.  Every- 
where legislators  are  feverishly  urged  to  look  here  and  there  to  find  one 
more  source  of  revenue,  and  everywhere  the  ordinary  citizen,  already 
groaning  under  a  staggering  burden,  stoutly  declares  his  inability  to 
give  more.  The  question  is  not  too  much  one  of  political  economy  to 
engage  the  attention  of  teachers  as  such.  More  and  more  at  educational 
meetings  the  question  of  "How  Shall  the  Public  Schools  be  Financed?" 
has  come  up  for  discussion  and  much  space  has  been  given  to  it  in  pro- 
fessional literature  of  recent  issue. 

In  all  these  platform  addresses  and  published  articles  one  striking 
fact  is  evident.  With  almost  complete  unanimity  these  eminent  edu- 
cators discuss  the  matter  as  though  the  whole  question  were  one  of 
who  has  the  money.  "According  to  ability  to  pay"  seems  to  be  the 
sole  test.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  such  speakers  and  writers 
that  the  matter  of  ethics  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  Their  argument 
begins  and  ends  with  "The  State  needs  the  money. "  They  would  have 
us  obtain  revenue  for  the  nation,  the  state  or  municipality  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  burglar  or  highwayman  gets  his.  That  principle  is:  "I 
need  what  you  have,  therefore  I  take. "  Has  society  no  higher  justification 
for  asking  for  the  taxpayer's  dollars?  Has  the  state  no  loftier  sanction 
for  demanding  tribute? 

If  any  of  us  were  to  be  asked  individually,  out  of  what  fund  we  expect 
to  pay  for  the  food  we  eat,  the  clothes  on  our  bodies  and  the  roofs  over 
our  heads,  there  is  but  one  proper  answer:  Out  of  our  own  earnings. 
A  person  who  deliberately  plans  to  do  otherwise,  save  as  a  result  of  a 
free  gift  of  the  producer,  is  justly  regarded  by  society  as  a  crook  and 
treated  accordingly.  We  build  jails  for  the  fellows  who  order  their  lives 
on  the  basis  of  other  folks'  "ability  to  pay."  By  what  reasoning  is  the 
state  absolved  from  the  same  ethical  test?  Is  not  organized  society, 
just  as  much  as  is  the  individual,  amenable  to  the  commandment,  "thou 
shalt  not  steal "  and  bidden  to  eat  its  bread  in  the  sweat  of  its  own  face? 
In  other  words,  should  not  public  revenue  be  derived  from  public  earn- 
ings as  distinguished  from  individual  earnings? 

The  thought  probably  has  never  occurred  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  those 
legislators,  educational  administrators  and  civic  associations  who  are 
so  bravely  marching  to  the  "relief  of  real  estate,"  and  who  proclaim 
that  "intangible  wealth"  (meaning  of  course  stocks,  bonds  and  mort- 
gages) must  bear  the  burden,  as  though  the  futility  of  that  kind  of 
taxation  had  not  been  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  exposed.  Such  per- 
sons should  be  reminded  of  that  which  is  recognized  by  every  econo- 
mist as  a  communal  product,  the  value  of  land.  The  so-called  "un- 
earned increment"  is  just  as  certainly  earned  by  the  people  as  a  whole 
who  have  brought  it  into  being  as  are  the  wages  of  a  day  laborer  his 
own  earnings.  Land  values  come  into  being  with  communities,  and, 
exactly  as  these  communities  grow  in  size  and  complexity,  the  increas- 
ingly necessary  revenue  for  their  maintenance  is  automatically  at  hand. 

What  is  the  result  of  any  public  improvement?  If  we  build  a  new 
street,  open  a  new  sewer,  construct  a  public  bridge  over  the  river  or 
across  the  railroad,  extend  transit  facilities,  improve  the  river  banks, 
or  erect  new  school. buildings,  do  these  not  result  in  increased  land 
values?  Or,  to  mention  improvements  of  an  intangible  though  not  less 
appreciable  nature,  what  happens  when  civic  alertness  provides  clean, 
graftless  and  efficient  city  government?  The  desire  of  everyone  to  live 
and  to  do  business  in  such  an  exemplary  place  creates  a  greater  demand 
for  sites — not  for  buildings  necessarily.  The  common  remark  that 
municipal  improvements  tend  to  raise  the  value  of  "real  estate"  is 
both  true  and  false,  since  this  term  by  custom  but  in  opposition  to 
logic  is  made  to  include  both  land  and  the  improvements  on  it.  Do 
buildings  increase  in  value  as  a  result  of  neighborhood  betterments? 
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bould  a  house  burn  down,  how  much  has  its  owner  lost?  Obviously, 
10  matter  where  the  house  is  located — in  a  highly  desirable  neigh- 

orhood  or  only  a  sparsely  settled  one,  the  loss  is  only  the  cost  of  re- 
suilding  and  this  rebuilding  is  apt  to  cost  even  less  in  a  highly  developed 

cality — HENRY  W.  HETZEL  in  The  Newt  Letter,  official  publication  of 

he  Philadelphia  Teachers  Organization,  for  May,  1933. 

Economics  and  Religion 

OON  birds  will  be  selecting  sites  for  their  homes  in  the  trees.  With 
time  comes  little  mouths  to  feed  and  parent  birds  must  work  harder. 
rature's  storehouse  is  open  to  them  and  there  they  fill  their  needs  only 
,t  the  cost  of  labor.  In  the  country  bees  are  on  the  wing  seeking  flowers 
•herein  is  stored  the  raw  materials  from  which  they  prepare  their  honey. 
II  nature  will  soon  be  busy  and  when  winter  comes  again  the  animals 
nature's  kingdom  will  have  their  homes  and  food,  and  the  plants 

eir  season's  growth. 

What  of  man?  He  too,  must  prepare,  and  draw  from  Nature's  vast 
nd  unfailing  storehouse.  Nature  yields  to  man,  black  or  white,  Jew 
r  Gentile,  under  the  same  conditions,  and  in  like  quantities  if  he  is 

rmitted  to,  and  will  but  work.  Nature,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  pro- 
•ided  too  well;  wheat  used  as  fuel  and  men  hungry;  cotton  unpicked 

d  men  unclothed;  shoes  overproduced  and  men  without  them.  Are 
irds  concerned  with  too  many  worms,  bees  too  many  flowers,  squirrels 

10  many  nuts? 

At  a  certain  point,  as  we  "shoot  the  chutes"  of  what  economists  call 
he  business  cycle,  we  always  hear  the  question:  "Why  poverty  amidst 
lenty?  "  Answers  come  from  all  sides;  tariff,  silver,  God,  capitalism, 

;ialism,  communism,  dictatorship.  All  this  with  the  low  of  the  cycle. 
Eventually  we  turn  the  corner,  and  again  we  will  watch  the  mad  race 
f  Progress  and  Poverty  and  wonder  when  the  thousands  of  evil  riding 
orsemen  of  the  depression  will  again  sweep  down  on  humanity  with 
errors  greater  than  those  visited  by  wars. 

Did  we  have  to  make  men  better,  or  change  human  nature  to  obtain 
e  Dynamo,  the  X-Ray?    Man  had  only  to  learn  nature's  principles 
iat  always  existed.     Had  it  been  necessary  to  wait  until  men  were 
ade  better,  we  would  never  have  had  them.  Scientists  seek  knowledge 
f  principles  to  work  with  them.    Could  the  man  of  "faith  "  be  so  irre- 
;ious  as  to  feel  that  the  Creator  had  failed  to  provide  the  laws  of 
conomics,  the  laws  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
with  which  man  may  work? 

Would  not  a  doctor  seek  a  cause   for  recurring  boils?    Should  we 
not  seek  the  cause  of  recurring  "economic  bellyaches?"    Tariff,  banks 
and  bankers,  wars,  etc.,  are  these  first  causes,  or  are  they  farther  re- 
icved?   It  seems  as  futile  to  look  for  a  cure  of  poverty  and  depressions 
y  annninting  these  evils,  as  to  uproot  trees  by  pullimg  off  leaves.    Re- 
ion  is  deeply  concerned  about  mankind's  seemingly  hopeless  position 
hey  make  haste  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  God's  desertion,  but  man's 
ilure.    Nature  has  been  good. 

A  learned  Rabbi  of  our  city  was  quoted  some  time  ago  as  saying 
iat  "  Prohibition  has  made  us  of  a  Nation  of  hypocrites  and  liars. " 
he  personal  property  tax  did  that  to  us  long  before  prohibition,  and 
icluded  men  who  never  drank.    Religious  leaders  deal  with  the  thing 
:hey  call   human   nature;  they  seek  to  influence  men   to  be    honest 
and  less  selfish.   This  brings  to  mind  a  question.   Suppose  the  youthful 
David  had  missed  the  temple  of  Goliath  and  had  only  hit  him  on  the 
•:he  nose?   Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Church  has  failed  to  use  an  effec- 
method?    Are  men  dishonest,  do  they  swear  falsely  because  the 
Tsonal  property  tax  is  wrong,  or  because  man  is  dishonest?    Perhaps 
his  is  a  dishonest  tax?    Perhaps  it  is  communistic?   If  an  unjust  tax  is 
moved  would  not  men  find  it  easier  to  be  honest?   Will  all  the  exhor- 
tions  of  the  church  change  'conditions  resulting   when    an    honest 
an,  in  his  honest   opinion,    receives  an   income  by  man-made   laws 


honestly  his,  but  which  a  proper  study  of  God's  economic  laws  by  the 
ministers  might  reveal  to  be  dishonest  in  moral  law  and  equity  because 
it  was  gained  unfairly  at  the  expense  of  others  equally  entitled  to  it? 
Desire  to  be  honest  cannot  correct  the  evils  arising  from  wrong  princi- 
ples believed  to  be  right.  Does  this  not  indicate  a  duty  on  him  whom 
the  frailties  of  human  nature  lay  as  a  burden?  Would  it  be  wrong  to 
change  human  nature  but  changing  conditions  instead  of  hoping 
for  it  the  "hard  way"  and  in  spite  of  conditions?  Poverty  breeds  crime; 
great  reforms  are  usually  simple  ones;  may  it  not  be  that  there  is  a 
simple  economic  reform  that  would  largely  banish  involuntary  poverty 
and  its  countless  ills? — N.  D.  ALPER,  in  The  Modern  View,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Washington  Women  at  Work 

*T*HE  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club  of  the  District  of  Co- 
•*•  lumbia  held  their  closing  meeting  for  the  season  on 
Monday  evening,  May  1,  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Morton  G.  Lloyd,  No.  100  Taylor  Street,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 

As  all  business  had  been  dispensed  with  at  the  previous 
meeting  and  no  regular  minutes  kept,  the  members  re- 
ported informally  on  the  Landlord's  Game  party  which  had 
constituted  the  April  session,  in  the  ball  room  of  the  All 
States  Hotel,  514  19th  Street,  N.  W.  It  was  attended  by 
about  two  dozen  persons,  despite  a  downpour  of  rain,  the 
guests  including  a  group  of  students  from  the  economic 
class  at  George  Washington  University,  accompanied  by 
their  instructor,  Professor  Owens,  and  their  interest  in, 
and  grasp  of,  the  principles  involved,  afforded  much  satis- 
faction to  Mrs.  Phillips,  the  inventor  and  director  of  this 
ingenious  game  which  gives  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  working  out  of  our  present  taxation  system,  which 
permits  a  few  to  accumulate  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
and  of  the  Henry  George  principle,  under  which  wealth 
tends  toward  a  more  equitable  distribution  among  the 
players  when  the  rules  of  the  game  are  changed  in  con- 
formity with  the  Single  Tax. 

An  invitation  was  extended  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Lane  Keeley 
to  hold  the  annual  gathering  at  her  home  in  Riverdale,  Md., 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  May,  a  custom  which  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1912  and  has  been  followed  every  year  since  with- 
out a  break. 

A  pleasant  surprise  to  the  club  was  afforded  at  this  clos- 
ing meeting  of  the  year,  by  the  unexpected  presence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  formerly  Maryland  residents 
but  now  living  in  California.  Following  the  business  meet- 
ting,  Mr.  Ralston,  after  reporting  on  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia, gave,  at  the  request  of  several  of  the  members,  a 
brief  review  of  the  campaign  which  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  waging  in  Maryland. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Mrs.  Walter  N.  Campbell,  president;  Mrs.  Marie  H.  Heath, 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Jennie  Knight,  recording  secretary; 
Miss  Frances  S.  Crosby,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs. 
Lucy  R.  Swanton,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Tamer  F.  Rorke,  director 
to  the  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs. 

GERTRUPE  E.  MACKENZIE. 
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Open  Letter  to 

President  Roosevelt 

JOHN  C.  ROSE,  OF  PITTSBURGH,  HAS  ADDRESSED  THE  FOLLOWING 
LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

AS  a  good  and  faithful  Democrat,  you  are  no  doubt  a 
firm  believer  in,  or  at  least  an  admirer  of,  the  ideas 
advanced  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  call  your  attention  to  several 
ideas  which  this  eminent  statesman  and  thinker  firmly 
believed  in. 

In  a  letter  written  in  Paris  to  James  Madison,  Sept.  6, 
1789  (in  Ford's  "Jefferson's  Writings,"  Vol.  VI.  pp.  3-4) 
Jefferson  says: 

"I  set  out  on  this  ground,  which  I  suppose  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  the  earth  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the  living; 
that  the  dead  have  neither  power  nor  right  over  it.  ... 
This  principle  that  the  earth  belongs  to  the  living  and 
not  to  the  dead  is  of  very  extensive  application  and  con- 
sequences in  every  country." 

And  to  another  letter  written  at  Fontainebleau  to 
Madison's  father,  Oct.  28,  1785,  (Ibid,  Vol.  VIII  p.  196) 
in  which  the  great  exponent  of  democracy  says: 

"Whenever  there  are  in  any  country  uncultivated  lands 
and  unemployed  poor,  it  is  clear  that  the  laws  of  property 
have  been  so  far  extended  as  to  violate  natural  right.  The 
earth  is  given  as  a  common  stock  for  men  to  labor  and 
live  on.  If,  for  the  encouragement  of  industry,  we  allow 
it  to  be  appropriated,  we  must  take  care  that  other  em- 
ployment be  provided  for  those  excluded  from  the  appro- 
priation. If  we  do  not,  the  fundamental  right  to  labor  on 
the  earth  is  denied." 

The  implications  contained  in  these  two  extracts  are 
clear  enough.  Moreover,  we  have  almost  the  identical 
conditions  which  Jefferson  referred  to.  We  have  both 
"uncultivated  lands  and  unemployed  poor."  Conserva- 
tively speaking,  at  least  half  of  our  country  is  held  idle 
and  uncultivated,  and  we  have  at  least  13,000,000  unem- 
ployed. 

Jefferson  lays  down  the  rule  of  justice  and  equity,  if 
not  of  law,  that  if  government  permits  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  land  and  natural  resources,  and  the  people  suffer 
unemployment  as  a  consequence,  as  they  most  certainly 
do,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  work  for 
the  expropriated  masses.  When  government  fails  in  this 
sacred  duty,  according  to  Jefferson,  "the  fundamental 
right  to  labor  the  earth  returns  to  the  unemployed." 

You  are,  I  realize,  making  an  effort  to  provide  work 
for  the  expropriated  masses.  But  since  you  propose  to 
defray  the  cost  of  employment  out  of  taxes  levied  upon 
industry  and  business,  you  are  thereby  helping  to  im- 
poverish labor.  If  you  n  ust  give  employment,  or  a  dole, 
you  should  defray  the  cost  from  the  unearned  rent  of  land. 
This  is  the  only  sound  way  of  charitably  helping  the  poor. 

But  the  natural  and  just  way  of  helping  the  unemployed 


is,  as  Jefferson  suggests,  to  restore  the  earth  to  the  people, 
for  employment  is  ultimately  nothing  but  the  application 
directly  or  indirectly  of  labor  to  land. 

By  the  phrase,  "restoring  the  earth  to  the  people,"  is 
not  meant  sending  the  people  back  to  the  land,  or  divid- 
ing the  earth  into  parcels.  It  is  only  necessary  to  socialize 
the  ground  rent,  to  be  used  for  all  public  purposes,  and 
to  abolish  all  taxes. 

If  you  would  carry  out  Jefferson's  ideas  regarding  the 
use  of  the  earth,  you  would  do  much  toward  materializing 
his  dreams  of  an  ideal  democracy. 


Don't  Laugh! 


THE  most  striking  evidence   that   has  come  to  our  attention   of 
popular  realization  of  a  change  in  the  old  order  is  the  following 
item,  which  appeared  in  this  newspaper's  columns  of  church  news: 

"Prayer  for  more  bountiful  crops  for  the  farmer,  usual  to  Episcopal 
services  on  Rogation  Sunday,  was  modified  throughout  the  Ohio 
diocese.  Officials  felt  the  appeal  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the 
government  policy  of  limiting  crop  production.  So  prayer  was  offered 
instead  for  improved  means  of  produce  distribution." 

Are  we  going  to  see  the  time  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  call  on  us  to  give  thanks  the  last  Thursday  in  November 
because  the  harvests  were  not  so  bountiful  as  usual? 

Cleveland  Press. 

Answers  A  Popular  Need 

HENRY  GEORGE  seems  to  answer  a  popular  need  today.  The 
campus  economists  and  the  institute  statisticians  who  li.-ivc 
charted  and  formulated  and  made  inexorable  economic  laws  for  years 
and  years  are  no  longer  trusted  by  the  man  in  the  street.  He  knows 
that  these  academists  have  ignored  human  needs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inductive  and  descriptive  methods  of  laboratory  science  have  be- 
come so  deeply  rooted  in  the  practical  American  nature  that  the  same 
man  in  the  same  street  cannot  help  districting  the  pure  emotion- 
alists, the  priests  with  vague  Utopias  to  offer  mankind.  Henry 
George  belongs  to  neither  category. 

Writing  of  George  in  a  preface  to  "Significant  Paragraphs  From 
'Progress  and  Poverty,'"  John  Dewey  said  that  "it  is  the  thorough 
fusion  of  insight  into  actual  facts  and  forces,  with  recognition  of  the 
bearing  upon  what  makes  human  life  worth  living,  that  constii 
Henry  George  one  of  the  world's  great  social  philosophers."  And 
Prof.  Dewey's  words  express  the  spirit  in  which  Prof.  Geiger's 
admirable  biography,  critique  and  history  of  Henry  George  is  written. 
— WILLIAM  SOSKIN,  in  New  York  Evening  Post. 


Not  of  the  Schools 

IS  a  life  of  reading  and  writing,  enlivened  by  organized  athletics — • 
a  life  in  which  all  your  bills  are  paid  and  everything  is  done  for  you, 
from  making  your  bed  to  cooking  your  meals — precisely  a  life  that 
develops  the  moral  stamina  and  the  mental  hardihood  of  the  pioneer? 
Somehow,  one  seems  to  remember  that  of  half-a-dozen  world-notable 
men  thus  far  produced  by  this  American  Republic  Emerson  and  Tho- 
reau  were  in  disfavor  with  their  esteemed  Alma  Mater,  William  James 
lacked  a  college  degree,  as  did  Henry  George;  nnd  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Walt  Whitman  attained  their  respective  summits  without  recourse 
to  any  institutions  of  higher  learning  whatsoever. 

Editorial  (Uncle  Dudley)  in  Boston  Globe. 


Happy  America- -Then! 

i  t  TD  UT  though  North  America  is  not  yet  so  rich  as  Eng- 
••— *  land,  it  is  much  more  thriving,  and  advancing  with 
much  greater  rapidity  to  the  further  acquisition  of  riches. 
The  most  decisive  mark  of  the  prosperity  of  any  country 
is  the  increase  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  In  Great 
Britain,  and  most  other  European  countries,  they  are  not 
supposed  to  double  in  less  than  five  hundred  years.  In  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America,  it  has  been  found  that 
they  double  in  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years.  Nor  in 
the  present  times  is  this  increase  principally  owing  to  the 
continual  importation  of  new  inhabitants,  but  to  the  great 
multiplication  of  the  species.  Those  who  live  to  old  age, 
it  is  said,  frequently  see  there  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  and 
some  times  many  more,  descendants  from  their  own  body. 
Labor  is  there  so  well  rewarded,  that  a  numerous  family 
of  children,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  isa  source  of  opulence, 
and  prosperity  to  the  parents.  The  labor  of  each  child 
before  it  can  leave  their  house,  is  computed  to  be  worth  a 
hundred  pounds  clear  gain  to  them.  A  young  widow  with 
four  or  five  young  children,  who,  among  the  middling  or 
inferior  ranks  of  people  in  Europe,  would  have  so  little 
chance  for  a  second  husband,  is  there  frequently  courted  as 
a  sort  of  fortune.  The  value  of  children  is  the  greatest  of 
all  encouragements  to  marriage.  We  cannot  wonder  that 

«  people  in  North  America  should  generally  marry  very 
ng.  Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  occasioned  by 
such  marriages,  there  is  a  continual  complaint  of  the 
scarcity  of  hands.  The  demand  for  laborers,  the  funds 
destined  for  maintaining  them,  increase  still  faster  than 
they  can  find  laborers  to  employ." 

ADAM  SMITH  in  "Wealth  of  Nations." 

"LJENRY  GEORGE  lived  at  a  time  when  the  great 
*•  empire  of  the  West  called  on  the  dispossessed  of  the 
world  to  make  a  home  for  themselves  on  the  open  prairies 
free  from  serfdom.  He  witnessed  the  ignorant,  the  alien, 
the  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  rise  from  their 
poverty  to  comfort,  by  the  mutual  help  of  one  man  for 
another.  They  converted  a  barren  waste  into  the  golden 
west.  They  created  great  commonwealths.  All  this  he  had 
seen  passing  under  his  eyes.  And  he  noted  its  effect  on 
men,  on  their  self-respect,  on  our  democracy. 

ien  as  his  century  drew  to  a  close,  he  saw  this  great 
ire  passing  into  private  hands;  he  saw  it  cut  into  monster 
al  estates;  he  saw  men  crowded  back  into  cities,  there 
compete  with  one  another  for  a  livelihood  on  other  land 
ed  merely  for  the  sake  of  exacting  tribute  for  its  occupancy. 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE. 

MIDNIGHT  session  with  Henry  George,  the  mind 
of  a  statesman  and  the  humor  of  a  philosopher. 

OPIE  READ. 
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Does  The  New  Republic  Know? 

OF  course,  it  is  not  outside  the  realm    of   possibility  that  before 
another  Presidential  year  arrives  our  economic  system  will  have 
crashed,  and  that  we  shall  have  been  compelled  to  junk  the  politicians 
and  turn  for  leadership  to  those  who  really  know  what  it  is  all  about. 

New  Republic 

Thanks! 

THE  January-February  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  Joseph 
Dana  Miller's  excellent  publication,  is    out,    filled   with   varied 
matter  relative  to  our  movement,  most  attractively  presented.     Every 
Single  Taxer  who  opens  a  copy  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  rejoices  in  our 
cause  having  so  scholarly  and  dignified  a  representative. 

Fairhope  Courier. 

Beginning  of  Banking  Collapse 

f  T  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  produced  the 
•*•  Union  Guardian  Trust  Company  collapse.  It  has  been 
given  out  that  80  per  cent  of  its  assets  are  in  Detroit  real 
estate,  which  has  shrunk  and  frozen  on  its  hands. 

New  Republic. 

T^UNDAMENTALS  of  Economics:  If  there  is  anything 
*-  more  important,  economically,  than  a  building  lot, 
a  cabbage  lot  or  a  wood  lot,  no  one  ever  heard  of  it — ex- 
cept, of  course,  a  farm  with  gardens,  orchards,  fields  of 
growing  grain,  pasture  for  cattle,  etc. ;  a  mine  with  ore  of 
precious  and  useful  metals  or  coal ;  a  forest  with  trees  which 
provide  lumber  for  all  forms  of  construction;  the  ocean, 
which,  in  addition  to  producing  tons  of  sea  food,  is  useful 
as  a  highway  for  transportation  of  wealth. 

When  nature  offers  to  men  these  millions  of  opportunities 
for  labor  and  capital  to  be  profitably  employed,  one  would 
imagine  that  unemployment  of  millions  of  people  would  be 
impossible;  or  if,  due  to  social  maladjustments,  some  were 
unemployed,  the  question  uppermost  in  our  minds  would 
be  how  to  get  the  landless  man  on  the  manless  land;  but 
instead  we  hear  a  babel  of  tongues. 

The  Communists  are  busy  getting  up  parades  and  fight- 
ing the  police  and  the  government.  The  Socialists  are 
talking  about  machinery,  economic  determinism,  surplus 
value  and  the  class  struggle.  The  old-school  politicians 
are  debating  whether  the  number  of  unemployed  is  ten 
million  or  fifteen  million.  They  are  legislating  for  better 
government  statistics,  free  employment  agencies  and  un- 
employment insurance — and  the  devil  laughs. 

JOHN  J.  EGAN  in  New  York  World-Telegram. 

TT  takes  a  very  yellow  editor  or  statesman  to  shove  the 
•*•  blame  for  consequences  of  his  own  blunders  or  mis- 
doings on  reds. 

WHEN  a  citizen  can  not  pay  his  taxes  there  is  evidence 
that  the  government  levying  the  taxes  has  failed  to 
be  of  service  to  him. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

WORSE  THAN  SOCIALISM* 

There  is  a  language  we  call  English.  Those  who  speak  it  or  write 
it  will  convey  their  meanings  so  that  we  can  grasp  them  intelligently 
and  intelligibly.  We  do  not  have  to  stop  ev;ry  now  and  then  to  ask 
what  does  this  or  that  statement  mean.  In  good  writing  we  know  at 
once.  That  is  the  use  of  language,  not  to  conceal  but  to  convey 
thought. 

Take  the  first  division  of  this  work  of  Prof.  Tugwell,  which  is  en- 
titled "A  Note  in  Beginning."  As  near  as  we  can  understand  it  it  is 
a  protest  against  the  ugliness  of  modern  industry.  But  wherefore 
these  number  of  unusual  words  to  voice  the  protest? 

Describing  a  modern  industrial  town  with  its  looms,  spindles,  wheels, 
dust,  smoke,  noise,  Prof.  Tugwell  says: 

"  But  there  were  no  values  which  a  free  people  would  have  recognized ; 
there  was  no  beauty  that  was  not  a  travesty  of  taste;  there  were  no 
satisfactions  beyond  the  ones  in  which  degradation  lay  wholly  exposed 
Its  acceptance  is  suffered  only  by  accustcmedness.  (sic).  Time 
is  helping  very  little.  The  growth  of  our  surplus  multiplies  the 
bribes  but  does  not  change  their  character. "  Page  5. 

We  would  not  have  the  reader  understand  that  this  vagueness  is 
characteristic  of  the  entire  work.  Indeed,  quite  the  contrary.  When 
our  author  gets  fairly  into  his  stride  we  may  disagree  with  him,  as  we 
emphatically  do,  but  he  can  no  longer  be  accused  of  vagueness  or  ob- 
scurity. 

It  would  perhaps  surprise  Prof.  Tugwell  were  he  told  that  he  is  a 
socialist.  The  first  manifestation  of  the  socialist  mind  is  the  refusal 
or  inability  to  accept  the  natural  laws  of  production  and  distribution. 
Here  there  are  no  natural  laws  as  the  socialist  views  it.  Again  it  will 
surprise  the  professor  to  be  told  that  he  is  a  more  thoroughgoing 
socialist  than  Norman  Thomas,  for  his  plan  of  a  nationally  ordered 
industry  goes  further  than  we  believe  Mr.  Thomas  would  go  if  he  had 
the  power. 

In  his  treatment  of  competition  and  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  of 
Adam  Smith  and  his  school,  he  is  sweeping  in  his  generalizations.  He 
says:  (page  48): 

"Nothing  could  be  done  about  low  wages  and  individual  poverty 
because  free  competition  secured  to  everyone  all  that  he  could  get  in 
any  case.  Interference  with  its  free  functioning,  by  permitting 
unionization,  or  by  passing  legislation  restricting  hours  of  work,  or 
by  setting  minimums  for  wages,  would  in  the  long  run,  cause  industry 
to  decline,  and  then,  of  course,  the  plight  of  the  worker  would  be  even 
more  tragic.  For  wages  which  are  low  are  better  than  none  at  all." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer  of  labor  this  assumption 
had  much  to  support  it.  The  competitive  school  of  the  Manchester 
doctrinaires,  as  well  as  the  new  regulative  school  of  which  Prof.  Tug- 
well  is  the  leading  exponent,  fails  to  reckon  with  a  factor  which  mili- 
tates against  both.  The  law  of  competition  is  a  natural  law,  but  it 
operates  only  where  it  is  free  to  work,  i.  e.,  in  a  free  society.  Where 
land,  the  source  of  wealth,  is  privately  controlled  it  is  obvious  that 
labor  is  not  free  to  apply  itself  to  natural  resources.  Laissez-faire 
under  such  circumstances  is  a  bitter  mockery.  But  similarly  in  a 
society  of  regulative  industry  such  as  Prof.  Tugwell  seeks  to  establish, 
labor  would  still  be  relegated  to  the  same  servile  condition,  since  he 
does  not  propose  to  alter  the  prevailing  relation  of  man  to  the  na- 
tural resources  of  the  earth. 

The  fatal  error  which  vitiates  the  philosophy  of  our  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  it  vitiates  the  laissez-faire  doctrine,  is  the 
failure  to  understand  the  office  which  competition  fills  in  the  natural 
process  of  production  and  distribution.  Had  Prof.  Tugwell  seen 
this  his  book  would  never  have  been  written.  He  would  have  known 
a  disciplined  or  regulated  industry  is  a  needless  exercise  of  overlord- 
ship.  He  would  have  avoided  all  the  painfully  and  skillfully  laborious 
speculations,  the  subtly  intricate  divinations  that  cumber  these  pages. 

*The  Industrial  Discipline  and  the  Governmental  Arts.  By  Rexford  G.  Tugwell, 
Professor  of  Economics  Columbia  University.  Cloth  241pp.  Price  $2.50.  Colum- 
bia University  Press,  N.  Y.  City. 


For  political  economy  when  reduced  to  its  elements,  and  its  terms  co 
rectly  defined,  is  suprisingly  simple.  Its  only  complexities  are  its  co 
fusions.  The  scholastic  and  pedagougic  interpretations  which  ha' 
interlarded  the  science  as  taught  recall  those  clever  lines  of  Gilbe 
Chesterton: 

"Oh,  we  have  learned  to  peer  and  pore 
On  tortuous  problems  from  our  youth; 
We  know  all  labyrinthian  lore, 
We  are  the  three  Wise  Men  of  yore, 
And  we  know  all  things  but  the  truth." 

We  do  not  wish  thus  to  characterize  Prof.  Tugwell.  He  is  not  whol 
of  that  ill-favored  ilk.  But  he  has  absorbed  their  habits  and  methcn 
of  speech,  acquired  some  of  their  vagueness,  like  his  brother  econ 
mists,  and  so  has  written  a  book  that  is  of  little  value  because  he  di 
cusses  wages  while  omitting  all  reference  to  land,  mentions  monopo 
and  omits  economic  rent,  and  talks  of  competition  without  defining  i 

Prof.  Tugwell's  treatment  of  the  machine  is  no  more  satisfactoi 
than  that  of  the  technocrat  or  the  socialist.  Out  of  the  machine 
born  more  than  its  immediate  product;  its  by-product,  so  to  spea 
is  more  tremendous  in  volume,  and  infinitely  greater  in  extent,  at 
that  is  economic  rent.  Even  the  fantastic  notion  of  Prof.  Tugwell,  i 
which  he  more  than  hints,  that  machines  will  finally  enable  us  to  di 
pense  altogether  with  labor,  would  ensure  that  the  community  migl 
still  live  on  its  economic  rent,  and  universal  leisure  become  the  hah 
of  mankind. 

This  might  seem  credible  enough  if  we  regard  the  machine  as  som 
thing  fixed  once  it  is  invented.  But  a  machine  has  no  such  perm 
nent  entity.  It  is  a  growth,  waxing  from  youth  to  maturity  and  dyir 
of  old  age,  when  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  and  improved  machin 
And  the  progress  of  mechanization  instead  of  lessening  the  demar 
for  labor  enormously  increases  it.  For  while  it  lightens  labor  it  tr 
mendously  increases  the  demand  for  technical  skill. 

This  is  progress,  always  so  regarded  from  the  time  when  men  ma( 
bricks  with  straw.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  arrest  it,  as  has  been  doi 
by  short-sighted  trades-unionists  throughout  all  the  history  of  invei 
tions.  And  while  Prof.  Tugwell  seems  to  think  that  everything  mi 
finally  be  done  by  machinery,  a  notion  as  fantastic  as  others  that  ai 
hinted  at,  it  seems  likely  that  this  is  not  so  and  never  will  be  so.  Thei 
are  many  delicate  processes  of  artisanry  which  the  machine  is  powe 
less  to  replace.  And  it  seems  well  within  reasonable  forecast  that  whc 
the  machine  has  advanced  to  a  point  of  even  greater  efficiency  men  an 
women  will  turn  to  those  fabrics  which  are  the  result  of  the  traine 
hand,  the  sensitive  touch  and  the  genius  for  artistry  that  the  machin' 
even  at  its  highest  point  of  development,  can  only  feebly  imitate.  . 
new  and  extended  market  will  open  for  these  products  of  the  han 
among  people  who  will  then  be  able  to  afford  them,  of  whom  thei 
will  be  many  more  in  the  time  to  come.  This  is  only  a  thought  in  paa 
ing,  but  it  will  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  machine,  which  then  wi 
be  able  to  supply  in  abundance  and  more  cheaply  all  the  coarsf 
necessities  of  life.  The  machine  is  rapidly  bringing  about  an  indui 
trial  era  in  which  greater  numbers  of  people  will  share  in  those  satii 
factions  and  enjoyment  of  beauty  whose  absence  from  our  moder 
life  our  author  so  gravely  deplores. 

What  is  it  that  troubles  Prof.  Tugwell?  It  is  the  problem  of  dii 
tribution  to  which  Henry  George  gave  the  solution.  It  is  tho? 
aspects  of  progress  which  troubled  Ruskin  and  Alfred  Russel  Wallace 
He  is  an  idealist,  but  he  seeks  the  realization,  not  in  a  free  industM 
but  a  regimented  democracy.  The  picture  he  draws  for  us  is  not  invit 
ing,  but  neither  is  his  remedy.  Indeed  if  his  remedy  were  adopte 
it  would  mean  the  end  of  all  progress.  There  is  only  this  satisfactio 
that  can  be  felt  in  the  monstrous  suggestions  for  federal  incorporatio 
of  large  enterprises,  control  of  prices,  control  of  wages,  etc.,  etc.,- 
all  the  fearful  programme  before  which  the  mind  stands  appalled- 
and  that  satisfaction  is  that  it  assures  the  dissolution  of  his  plans  a 
the  very  outset.  It  must  fail  as  soon  as  tried.  It  will  not  work.  Bu 
the  ominous  thing  about  it  is  that  he  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agr: 
culture  in  the  Roosevelt  administration,  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  sc 
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ailed  "brain  trust;"  and  that  he  has  the  ear  of  the  President.  While 
tiere  is  no  fear  that  his  plans  will  work  there  is  no  limit  to  the  harm 
Kat  such  a  man  so  placed  can  do. 

It  is  assumed,  for  instance,  that  he  is  partly  responsible  with  Sec- 
etary  Wallace  for  the  Farm  Bill,  which  is  an  experiment  in  legisla- 
on  that  the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson  should  spew  out  of  its  mouth. 
Ve  are  prepared  in  these  disastrous  days  to  tread  strange  paths  but 
ardly  such  as  these.  At  least  we  want  to  preserve  our  sanity.  We 
not  disposed  to  reject  every  sound  dictate  of  economic  policy  for 
druken  orgy  into  the  domain  of  a  more  than  socialistic  bedlam. 

What  will  be  the  reaction  of  a  businesss  man  to  these  suggestions 

or  taking  over  practically  all  businesses?     With  what  emotions,  for 

ample,  will  be  read  the  following  from  page  86  where  Prof.  Tugwell 

omes  really  definite  and  emerges  from  his  verbal  incrustations: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  sacrcely  any  one  has  maintained  a  clear  and 
teady  view.  The  business  men  have  been  so  hampered  by  the  day- 
)-day  exigencies  of  their  situation  that  they  seldom  see  the  larger 
nplications  of  their  policies.  So  that  even  the  most  public-spirited 
'  them  have  not  contributed  much  to  a  theory  of  control.  Also  it  is 
ue  that  they  have  been  repeatedly  frightened  by  the  forecasting  of 
nefficiency  among  the  public  servants  to  whom  controls  might  be  en- 
rusted.  At  any  rate  they  have  been  actively  hostile  to  suggestions 
or  the  enlarging  of  the  sphere  of  government." 

And  page  96,  in  what  follows,  shows  how  Prof.  Tugwell  misinterprets 
he  trend  of  progress  and  how  the  "unfit" — who  are  they  indeed? — • 
re  to  be  supplied  out  of  "the  surplus,"  a  hint  of  a  perpetual  group  of 
auperized  retainers  on  society.  This  is  not  a  suggestion  that  they 
light  be  permitted  to  share  in  the  growth  of  economic  rent — their 
nalienable  right — but  out  of  the  social  surplus  of  a  mechanized  in- 
dustry— Marxism  with  a  vengeance! 

"  If  we  are  correct  in  supposing  that  machines  are  destined  to  take 

rer  physical  tasks  because  they  can  do  them  more  efficiently  than 

the  cheapest  price  at  which  life  for  the  workers  can  be  supported, 

he  unfit  will  eventually  come  to  be  a  dead  load  on  society.     But  this 

i  another  problem.     Just  as  serious  a  one,  perhaps,  also,  is  the  pre- 

amable  trend  that  will  increase  the  qualifications  of  skill  necessary 

5  employment.     Such  a  development  would  increase  the  size  of  this 

nfit  group.     These  considerations  point  to  difficulties;  but  they  will 

pt  stop  industrial  advance.     One  thing  is  clear  from  a  humanitarian 

viewpoint:  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  unfit  that  they  are  so.      We  shall 

ave  to  keep  back  a  portion  of  our  increasing  surplus  for  their  support. 

Ve  can  do  this  more  cheaply  than  we  could  meet  the  problem  in  any 

ther  way.     It  is  unthinkable  that  we  shall  mold  our  operations  on 

he  capabilities  of  the  least  intelligent  among  us.     That  would  be  too 

xpensive  and  would  prevent  further  progress." 

So  it  is  inevitable  that  a  large  portion  of  our  people  are  destined  to 
auperism!     Is  it  not  time  that  a  new  social  gospel  be  preached  in 

on  and  out  to  controvert  such  vicious  doctrine? 
On  page  97  our  author  writes:     "A  competitive  system  will  not 
chieve  a  sufficient  stability  to  give  any  one  assurance  of  continuous 
nployment  or  enlarged  opportunity."     This  is  exactly  what  a  free 
ompetitive   system   will    insure.     With    free   access   to   all    natural 
ortunities  on  condition  of  the  payment  to  society  of  the  economic 
value  of  such  opportunity,  with  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the 
xercise  of  human  labor,  and  with  all  taxation  that  now  stifles  industry 
abolished,  there  will  arise  a  stable  industrial  system  of  continuous  em- 
Joy  ment. 

We  quote  now  from  page  99: 

"Perhaps  it  is  true  that  if  we  move  toward  industrial  democracy 
:  is  for  other  reasons  than  that  superior  productivity  will  result.  Per- 
aps  it  is  done  rather  to  escape  from  discipline  than  to  attain  a  more 
lective  one.  But  again,  if  we  move  toward  democracy  for  other 
:asons,  even  for  seemingly  opposite  reasons,  it  may  still  be  true  that 
:  genuinely  effective  discipline  will  be  easier  under  the  new  conditions 
Vt  present,  discipline  is  mostly  imposed  from  above,  and  enforced 
argely  through  measures  which  fall  into  the  psychological  category 
fear — the  fear  of  actually  being  discharged,  the  fear  of  reduced 

ages  and  the  like." 

These  quotations  might  be  indefinitely  extended.     But  the    same 


criticism  would  apply.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  what  industry  needs 
is  not  discipline  but  freedom.  What  has  become  of  the  good  old 
democratic  doctrine  that  the  functions  of  government  need  to  be 
minimized  rather  than  enlarged,  that  industry  is  best  conserved  as 
it  is  freed  from  regulative  restriction  and  interference?  We  would 
not  touch  upon  this  point  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Tugwell  occupies  a  high  official  post  that  makes  him  part  of  a  demo- 
cratic administration,  and  that  his  economic  theories  are  listened  to 
with,  deference,  or  so  we  have  reason  to  assume.  We  have  travelled 
far  from  Grover  Cleveland  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  democratic 
party  has  much  to  answer  for,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  even  in  these 
degenerate  days  it  will  go  Tugwellian. 

On  page  100  the  Professor  again  says: 

"  We  are  not  entirely  without  precedent  for  such  a  planning  organiza- 
tion. The  War  Industries  Board  was  an  instrument  of  precisely  this 
sort.  It  disappeared,  of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  war:  but  its  advan- 
tages, which  are  admitted  even  by  those  most  committed  to  other 
features  of  capitalism,  for  which  it  was  a  substitute,  are  so  great  that 
to  come  into  the  position  of  defending  the  principle  it  represented, 
one  has  only  to  admit  that  peace-time  efficiency  is  as  important  as 
efficiency  in  war  time." 

The  principle  of  the  War  Board  Industries  is  therefore  to  be  part  of 
the  Tugwell  programme.  (Observe  the  use  of  the  word  "capitalism," 
which  means  so  many  things  and  means  nothing.)  How  do  our  busi- 
ness men  like  it?  Are  they  content  to  give  up  their  freedom  and  be 
disciplined?  Have  they  been  such  bad  boys  that  they  need  to  be 
disciplined?  Of  course  the  professor  is  clever  enough — -shall  we  say 
cautious  enough? — to  leave  much  of  his  programme  hanging  in  the  air. 
He  says  (page  107):)  "No  suggestion  for  carrying  out  this  particular 
programme  has  been  made  for  obvious  reasons."  But  there  is  enough 
remaining  that  is  specific  enough  to  be  alarming.  For  example  when 
he  says:  "A  civil  service  in  industry  is  not  unthinkable. "  And  on  page 
121  where  he  says:  "What  is  important  to  note  here  is  that,  though 
the  facts  discredit  our  faith,  we  still  believe  in  competition."  And 
on  page  137  where  he  says: 

"We  cannot  lower  prices,  because  capital  charges  are  unnecessarily 
high ;  capital  charges  are  high  because  high  prices  shut  off  the  markets 
which  would  open  to  cheaper  products.  A  better  regulated  flow  of 
funds  into  industries  which  could  use  capital  effectively  and  con- 
tinuously might  correct  the  difficulty.  But  how  shall  we  achieve  such 
regulation  as  long  as  we  insist  on  competition,  on  voluntarianism, 
and  on  the  sacredness  of  the  right  of  each  to  do  as  he  sees  fit  with  the 
property  to  which  he  holds  the  title?" 

Here  we  must  conclude.  It  will  be  seen  that  Prof.  Tugwell  not  only 
contends  against  the  right  of  business  men  to  regulate  their  industries, 
but  now,  without  pointing  out  any  distinction  between  public  and 
private  property,  between  public  and  private  rights,  questions  the 
right  of  property  to  which  men  "hold  title,"  in  which  he  includes  by 
inference  all  property.  Can  socialism,  which  at  least  contends  for  a 
limited  right  of  property,  go  further? 

It  is  into  a  fearfully  hazardous  path  he  tempts  us.  Idealist  though 
he  is  the  road  to  communism  seems  safer  than  this,  for  in 
communism  as  preached  there  is  a  certain  voluntarianism  which 
tempers  its  severity.  And  all  this  arises  from  an  inherent  distrust 
of  those  natural  laws  on  which  a  true  political  economy  is  founded. 

On  page  223  (now  hold  your  breath  for  a  while,  so  you  may  be  pre- 
pared for  what  is  coming)  Prof.  Tugwell  says: 

"If  we  were  thus  severely  logical  in  understanding  industry,  and 
determined  in  our  purpose  to  consolidate  the  gains  it  furnishes,  we 
should  come  to  conclusions  which  reverse,  in  curious  ways,  some  of 
our  conventions.  Unemployment,  for  instance,  seems  a  very  bad 
thing;  we  are  apt  to  measure  our  civilization  in  its  terms.  But  evi- 
dently it  is  a  condition  which  is  inherent  in  the  progress  of  technique." 

Twelve  million  men  and  women  out  of  employment  owing  to  the 
progress  of  technique!  Of  course,  with  his  usual  vagueness  he  denies 
this  in  the  statement  that  follows  in  the  very  next  paragraph  in  which 
he  says  that  "there  is  much  work  to  be  done — plenty  of  it."  It  is 
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not  often  easy  to  pin  Prof.  Tugwell  down  to  just  what  he  does  mean. 
But  taking  such  statement  as  the  one  quoted  how  shall  we  fitly  charac- 
terize it,  and  at  the  same  time  be  polite? 

Why  do  we  not  find  in  any  page  of  this  work  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  writer's  obligation  to  the  socialistic  philosophy?  Is  he  naive 
enough  to  imagine  that  he  is  proposing  a  new  philosophy?  What  is 
new  in  it  are  the  extremes  to  which  he  goes;  that  is  the  only  originality 
which  he  can  claim  for  it. 

Twelve  million  of  our  people  are  unemployed  and  cannot  buy.  It 
is  not  in  the  regimentation  of  business  but  in  providing  employment 
for  the  unemployed  that  the  true  solution  lies.  It  is  often  argued  that 
advances  to  the  banks  for  loans  will  facilitate  borrowing.  But  the 
business  man  will  not  borrow  of  the  bank,  no  matter  what  resources 
are  supplied  him,  nor  on  what  terms,  if  he  sees  no  buying  capacity  to 
reward  his  efforts.  He  will  not  go  into  business  nor  enlarge  his  present 
operations  if  he  sees  no  market.  He  will  not  borrow  to  go  into  busi- 
ness until  he  is  assured  of  buyers  for  his  product. 

Therefore  suggestions  for  the  regimentation  of  industry  or  proposals 
to  take  over  industries  are  all  beside  the  mark.  The  theory  of  general 
overproduction  ignores  the  buying  capacity  of  over  twelve  millions  of 
unemployed.  Here  is  a  depressed  market  which  would  provide  the 
"effective  demand"  for  the  resuscitation  of  all  the  industries  of  the 
country.  To  take  over  these  industries  is  not  to  increase  the  buying 
power  of  these  millions;  it  will  not  effect  them  at  all,  and  government 
in  effect  has  merely  acquired  a  number  of  wholly  unprofitable  indus- 
tries. 

Does  it  not  occur  to  our  "best  minds"  that  these  twelve  million 
men  and  women,  perhaps  nearer  fifteen  million  now,  kept  the  industries 
of  the  country  going  by  buying,  and  that  no  increase  either  in  the 
lending  power  of  the  banks,  nor  any  regimentation  of  industry,  can 
restore  this  buying  power?  And  does  not  Prof.  Tugwell  see  that  his 
colossal  scheme  for  industrial  regulation,  along  with  plans  of  inflation 
such  as  that  tacked  on  to  the  Farm  Bill,  and  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  will  not  put  a  single  dollar  into  the  pockets  of  the  unem- 
ployed? 

Years  ago  there  was  a  meeting  in  Chickering  Hall  in  this  city  in 
which  Mr.  George  was  one  of  the  speakers.  The  meeting  was  called 
by  graduates  and  students  of  Columbia  and  there  were  speakers  for 
and  against.  One  of  the  speakers,  the  late  J.  Bleecker  Miller,  spoke 
against  the  George  doctrine.  Henry  George,  with  a  severe  incisive- 
ness,  said:  "Is  this  the  kind  of  political  economy  you  learned  at 
Columbia?  " 

May  we,  with  all  due  respect  to  Prof.  Tugwell  for  his  well  meant 
idealism,  ask  if  this  is  the  kind  of  political  economy  he  learned  at 
Columbia? 

We  cannot  do  better  in  concluding  this  review  than  to  quote  Dr. 
John  Dewey  as  follows: 

"No  permanent  improvement  in  employment;  and  no  genuine  pros- 
perity can  be  achieved,  until  state  and  local  governments  and  particu- 
larly municipal  governments,  abandon  their  shortsighted  taxing 
policies,  and  raise  at  least  the  major  part  of  their  budgets  by  taxing 
land  values,  so  enabling  them  to  exempt  from  taxation  buildings,  other 
labor  products,  machinery  and  stocks  of  goods,  and  personal  property. 

The  advocates  of  panaceas  for  the  disaster  which  we  have  brought 
upon  ourselves,  deserve  short  shift,  but  no  less  do  the  optimists  of  ig- 
norance, who  ignore  the  basic  importance  of  our  land  policy." 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER. 

Correspondence 

IN  APPRECIATION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  been  meaning  to  write  to  you  and  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  long  and  favorable  review  that  you  recently  gave  me.  There 
is  one  little  passage  in  the  review  where  I  think  you  inadvertently  gave 
a  somewhat  wrong  impression.  This  is  where  you  referred  to  my  re- 
mark that  "if  popular  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  prevent  its 


taxation,  it  would  be  better  for  capital  and  labor  to  support  govern- 
ment wholly  from  these  earnings,  however  hard  and  fairly  won,  than 
to  be  deprived  of  its  services."  But  leaving  out  the  phrase  "than 
to  be  deprived  of  its  services,"  you  made  my  position  seem  weaker 
to  your  readers  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  I  am  sure  that  some,  at 
least,  of  your  readers  would  agree  with  me  that  even  the  securing  of 
revenue  from  a  very  bad  source  would  ordinarily  be  better  than  not 
to  have  any  government  at  all. 

However,  this  is  a  comparatively  minor  point  and  the  general  tone 
of  your  comments  is  indeed  friendly.  Also,  you  did  what  very  favor- 
able reviewers  sometimes  neglect  to  do,  viz.,  you  included  in  your  com- 
ments complimentary  statements  capable  of  being  quoted  in  adver- 
tisements. Some  reviewers  quote  at  length  from  a  book,  show  by 
implication  that  they  like  it  and  make  the  review  fairly  extensive  with- 
out ever  inserting  a  single  striking  or  definitely  favorable  comment 
which  a  publisher  can  use.  Such  a  review  is  more  disappointing  in 
many  cases  than  one  which  is  uncompromisingly  antagonistic  and 
therefore  likely  to  arouse  some  interest. 

Columbia,  Mo.  HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN. 

BEGINNING  THE  SAME  ORGY  OVER  AGAIN 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Bankers  have  been  seriously  condemned  for  the  conditions  that  exist 
in  Detroit  and  other  cities  and,  undoubtedly,  much  of  the  criticism 
is  justified,  but,  after  all,  the  bankers  are  only  a  little  bit  worse  than 
the  rest  of  us.  When  a  preacher  makes  a  moral  slip,  he  is  severly 
criticized  because  in  entering  the  ministry  he  has  taken  certain  vows 
which  put  him  in  the  position  of  being  a  teacher  and  a  leader  to  higher 
principles.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  more  from  a  preacher  than  from 
more  common  men. 

Bankers  in  soliciting  the  custody  of  other  people's  money  set  them- 
selves up  as  knowing  more  about  finance  than  more  common  people 
and  we  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  expect  the  bankers  not  only  to  re- 
frain from  speculation,  but  to  keep  the  rest  of  us  from  speculating, 
at  least  with  the  funds  controlled  by  them. 

During  the  conditions  that  have  existed  for  several  years  until  1929, 
nearly  everyone  has  been  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing.  It  is 
popular  to  speak  of  the  banking  situation  as  being  caused  by  the 
greed  of  bankers,  but  it  has  not  only  been  the  greed  of  bankers  and 
greed  of  wealthy  people  generally,  but  greed  of  people  in  all  walks  of 
life  who  have  tried  to  get  something  for  nothing.  The  little  specula- 
tor who  bought  five  shares  of  stock  or  one  $250  vacant  lot,  has  been 
morally  almost  as  guilty  as  the  bankers.  The  pressure  on  the  bankers 
has  been  tremendous  and  most  of  them  would  have  been  crucified  had 
they  exercised  the  necessary  resistance  to  the  speculative  demands 
made  upon  them. 

Unfortunately  the  stage  is  already  being  set  to  have  the  same  per- 
formance all  over  again  throughout  the  country.  Every  effort  is 
being  made  to  "restore  real  estate  values"  which  means  to  start  the 
land  speculation-ball  rolling  again.  If  we  were  learning  anything 
from  our  recent  experiences,  they  might  be  worth  their  cost,  but  there 
is  very  little  indication  that  we  have  learned  anything  that  will  prove 
of  benefit,  and  I  should  say  that  this  statement  applies  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  down  or  up  as  you  choose. 

Detroit,  Mich.  A.  LAURENCE  SMITH. 


WANTS  TO  FIGHT  THE  ISSUE  POLITICALLY 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

We  Single  Taxers  see  a  great  truth,  but  I  think  we  are  lacking  in 
team-work  to  give  it  application.     It  might  be  called  the  political 
mechanical  phase  of  the  movement. 

To  make  a  showing  with  our  small  army  against  the  great  army 
economic  illiteracy  we  should  decide  on  a  campaign  in  Missouri,  Ca 
fornia  or  Colorado,  and  in  this  way  create  an  interest  in  the  Sing 
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Our  best  work  in  the  past,  and  out  best  results,  have  been  in 
interest  aroused  by  these  campaigns.     Voters  have  been  interested 
the  concrete  presentation  through   the  legal  petition.     I   do  not 
:e  that  we  should  have  a  campaign  of  education  to  precede  politi- 
:1  action.      Political  action  will  itself  supply  the   education.      The 
initiative  is  not  the  only  vehicle  to  get  the  Single  Tax,  but  it  is  a  way 
break  through  the  silence  that  our  movement  is  trying  to  over- 


X 


r  two  campaigns  in  Missouri  were  not  a  disapppointment.  We 
uld  desire  opposition,  for  we  shall  never  know  how  effective  we  are 
until  we  get  opposition,  and  this  opposition  will  create  the  desired 
attention.  I  regret  the  statement  of  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown 
that  we  hurt  the  cause  by  the  Missouri  campaign  of  1910. 

I  agree  with  Prof.  Brown  that  we  should  minimize  opposition,  so 
why  not  make  the  amendment  applicable  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City  and  the  land  speculative  belt  surrounding  these  cities? 

We  must  not  fool  ourselves  about  the  future.  We  are  faced  with  a 
great  change.  Most  people  are  seeking  a  change.  They  are  looking 
for  a  way  out  of  their  troubles.  Now  is  our  opportunity  for  presenting 
our  cause  as  the  fundamental  solution.  A  few  years  ago  we  feared 
the  farmer  and  the  small  home  owner.  Today  they  will  welcome  a 
change.  Our  leaders  in  Washington  see  the  fire  but  have  not  the  vis- 
ion to  stop  the  destruction. 

Will  be  glad  to  hear  from  your  readers  on  this  suggestion. 

§t.  Louis,  Mo.  E.  H.  BOECK. 

RENT  VS.   PRICE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  the  controversy  as  to  whether  or  not  rent  enters  into  price  it 
Id  appear  the  arguments  made  pro  and  con  are  too  inconclusive 
be  unanimously  accepted.  To  clear  the  ground  and  clarify  the 
problem  I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  Rent  always  reflects  an  in- 
herent or  adhering  USE  value,  whereas  Price,  just  as  invariably,  re- 
flects EXCHANGE  value.  This  distinction  is  vital.  To  illustrate 
let  us  take  a  farm  above  the  margin  of  cultivation  and  where  the  rent 
is  paid  in  kind.  Let  the  crop  harvested  be  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
we  find,  irrespective  of  the  division  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  — 
be  that  harsh  or  easy  —  on  its  arrival  in  the  market,  the  higgling  there- 
in, under  the  dominant  law  of  Supply  and  Demand,  sets  an  exchange 
value  on  the  total  quantity.  This  value  when  apportioned  to  a 
measured  quantity  makes  its  price,  and  price  is  exchange  value  ex- 
pressed in  the  common  denominator,  money.  Let  the  user  of  land 
ship  to  market  a  product  not  demanded  there  and  he  will  have  his 
labor  for  his  pains,  no  matter  what  rent  he  has  paid.  So,  rent  does 
not  enter  into  price. 

Look  over  the  world  today.  In  the  West  they  are  burning  wheat 
and  corn  for  fuel;  Brazil  is  throwing  millions  of  bags  of  coffee  into  the 
sea;  sugar  in  Cuba,  produced  by  starving  laborers,  is  selling  c.  i.  f. 
at  three  quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  New  York.  Would  you  raise 
the  rent  to  increase  the  price? 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  landlord  yet  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  landlord  cannot  levy  a  toll  on  the  transportation  of  merchandise, 
for  the  charge  on  that  is  for  carrier's  service  and  is  based  on  so  much 
per  ton  mile,  irrespective  of  the  varying  values  of  the  lands  passed 
by  in  transit.  That  the  landlord  may  charge  the  user  of  land  for  the 
advantage  of  location  near  roads  is  certain,  but  neither  the  landlord 
nor  tenant  can  shift  that  charge  over  to  the  carrier. 

San  Cristobal,  Cuba.  ANTONIO  BASTIDA. 

»ARE   WE   TOO   HARD   ON   PROF.   FISHER 
•OR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 
ay  I  suggest  that  you  and  other  Single  Taxers  are  bearing  down 
lard  on  Prof.  Fisher?  (Nov.-Dec.  issue.)  When  a  prominent  teacher 
onomics  is  just  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  economic  truths  upon  which 
the  Single  Tax  is  based,  should  you  not  encourage  him? 


For  instance,  now  that  the  depression  is  a  topic  of  wide-spread  eco- 
nomic study,  why  not  suggest  that  Prof.  Fisher  read  Book  V  of  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,"  on  the  cause  of  industrial  depressions;  and  com- 
pare it  afresh  with  the  "many  contradictory  and  self-contradictory 
theories,"  now  offered  by  professors,  editors  and  industrialists? 

Henry  George  is  alive  today,  while  Frances  A.  Walker,  his  chief 
critic,  is  forgotten.  In  another  fifty  years  Henry  George  will  still  be 
living,  while  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  his  critic  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, will  also  be  forgotten.  Prof.  Fisher  is  evidently  learning.  Why 
not  encourage  him?  Tell  him  of  Profs.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown  and 
Frederick  W.  Roman.  Make  the  profession  of  economics  respectable 
by  introducing  consistency.  JOHN  HARRINGTON. 

Oshkosh,  Wise. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

IN  the  Peoria,  III.,  Star  of  April  IS,  Mr.  R.  E.  Green,  secretary  of 
the  Peoria  Single  Tax  League,  has  a  communication  on  Idle  Land. 
He  quotes  from  an  editorial  of  the  Star  in  which  that  paper  said: 
"There  is  seemingly  no  good  reason  why  idle  land  should  not  be  put 
to  the  good  purpose  of  furnishing  food  for  those  who  sorely  need  it." 
Mr.  Green  uses  this  for  a  text  for  a  further  elaboration  of  the  truth 
contained  in  the  editorial  statement.  Peoria,  by  the  way,  now  has 
an  active  Single  Tax  organization,  (see  report  of  John  Laurence  Mon- 
roe on  another  page)  and  on  April  30  had  a  public  meeting  in  which 
our  old  friend  Clayton  J.  Ewing  gave  one  of  his  brilliant  talks.  Mr. 
Ewing  who  lived  in  Peoria  renewed  acquaintance  with  his  Single  Tax 
friends,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  may  soon  be  able  to  visit  Peoria  again. 

OUR  glorious  Single  Tax  cotemporary,  The  Standard,  of  New  South 
Wales,  ably  edited  by  A.  G.  Huie,  has  entered  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  its  existence. 

WILLIAM  R.  WILLIAMS,  of  Toronto,  writes:  "I  appreciate  very 
much  the  splendid  articles  appearing  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  It  is 
the  lode  star  which  is  endeavoring  to  keep  the  lamp  of  liberty  burning 
in  what  otherwise  seems  to  be  a  crazy  patchwork  of  a  world. " 

WE  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  W.  H.  Slocumb,  which  occured 
March  31  of  this  year.  He  did  much  writing  for  the  Single  Tax. 
During  his  active  life  he  was  a  printer,  machinest  and  hotel  proprietor. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  Single  Tax  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  California  which  was  submitted  to  the  voters  in  1922.  He  was 
about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  at  one  time  an  all-round  champion 
athlete.  He  was  devoted  to  the  truth  as  he  saw  it. 

W.  J.  WERNICKE,  of  Los  Angeles,  writes  informing  us  of  the  death 
of  Fred.  Jackson,  of  Pasadena,  editor  of  the  Pasadena  Labor  News, 
and  who  though  a  socialist  was  active  in  Single  Tax  work.  Facing 
the  death  that  he  chose  for  himself  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  his  associates: 

"Well,  friends,  I  have  no  unkind  feelings  for  any  one.  I  am  sin- 
cerely grateful  to  many  dear  friends  for  having  gone  the  limit  for  and 
with  me.  I  wish  for  those  who  have  done  me  wrong  simply  that  their 
eyes  may  be  opened  and  that  they  may  be  converted  to  zealous  serv- 
ice in  aiding  in  the  destruction  of  the  Hell-born  economic  and  indus- 
trial system  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  New  Social  Order,  such  as  Jesus 
taught  us  to  pray  for.  I  thank  you.  Sincerely  your  friend,  FRED 
W.  JACKSON." 

GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Heywood  Broun 
on  his  abandonment  of  socialism,  inviting  him  to  embrace  the  Georgist 
principles.  We  believe  it  is  with  us  that  Heywood  Broun  belongs. 

WE  must  make  a  few  corrections  of  statements  appearing  in  March- 
April  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Where  we  said  that  our  old  friend  "Billy" 
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Radcliffe  had  reached  his  eighty-first  birthday  we  should  have  said 
his  eighty-third.  Another  error  into  which  we  fell  was  where  we  com- 
mented on  an  article  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Brinsmade  in  the  Mining  Journal 
which  is  published  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  not  at  Los  Angeles  as  stated. 
The  paper  with  Mr.  Brinsmade's  article  has  been  lost  and  is  now  dif- 
ficult to  secure.  If  our  friends  in  the  engineering  field  have  a  copy  of 
this  issue  in  which  Mr.  Brinsmade's  article,  "The  Silver  Cure,"  ap- 
pears, will  they  kindly  mail  a  copy  to  this  office? 

IN  the  recent  death  of  Felix  Adler,  founder  and  head  of  the  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture,  there  passes  a  man  who  did  much  useful  work. 
We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  commend  his  work  as  of  the  broadest 
and  most  valuable  kind.  Without  a  recognition  of  those  fundamental 
economic  and  social  laws  on  which  must  be  based  any  cultural  im- 
provement in  the  race,  the  work  of  such  a  man  as  Felix  Adler  must 
fail  in  really  lasting  influence.  However,  education  is  valuable  in 
itself,  and  in  the  degree  that  Felix  Adler  contributed  to  high  spiritual 
ideals  his  labors  were  not  in  vain. 

THE  Liberal  Luncheon  Club  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  meets  once  a  week. 
William  Matthews  is  secretary. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  newspaper  which  for  years  has  been  very  friendly 
to  our  principles  is  the  Times  Mirror,  of  Warren,  Pa.  Warren  is  the 
home  of  A.  G.  Beecher  and  many  communications  appear  in  the  Times 
Mirror  from  his  pen.  These  include  many  extracts  from  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM.  But  we  are  under  special  obligation  to  the  forward-looking 
editorial  policy,  which  does  more  than  merely  squint  at  our  doctrine. 

IN  the  Labor  Advocate,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  appears  a  three-column 
article  from  John  C.  Rose  on  "The  Richest  Man."  That  richest  man 
is  our  old  friend  Francis  W.  Maguire,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  article  is 
admirably  written. 

RAY  W.  DOUGLASS,  of  Pottsville,  Iowa,  is  secretary  to  recently 
elected  Congressman  Fred  Bierman,  of  the  same  town.  Congratula- 
tions! 

STEPHEN  BELL,  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  the  progressive  Wall 
street  weekly,  writes:"  It  is  evident  that  our  Single  Tax  friends  in 
Denmark,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  make  much  impression  on  economic  maladjustments.  Socialistic 
sentiment  there  as  elsewhere  is  too  strong  for  them.  The  Bank  of 
Copenhagen  sets  the  April  unemployment  percentage  at  36.9.  We 
must  learn  that  the  establishment  of  land  value  taxation  when  and 
where  it  may  be  had  is  not  sufficient.  Existing  barriers  to  industry 
and  trade  are  numerous  and  must  be  removed  before  the  full  benefits 
of  our  system  may  be  realized."  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Denmark  has  not  in  operation  a  sufficient  measure  of  land  value 
taxation  to  produce  any  marked  social  effects. 

GUNNAR  NAUMANN  writes  from  Nucla,  Colo.:  "LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
for  March-April  is  certainly  fine.  Clear  and  logical  Henry  George 
philosophy  throughout.  The  treatment  of  the  'Ability  to  Pay'  doc- 
trine of  taxation  in  Massachusetts  by  Thomas  Ashton  interested  me 
very  much." 

WHEN  the  Collierville  enclave  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature 
of  Tennessee  one  of  the  members  wanted  to  know  if  an  enclave  was 
something  good  to  eat,  and  a  friend  of  the  bill  replied  that  if  there  were 
more  enclaves  more  folk  would  eat  regularly.  Another  of  the  members 
said:  "I  allow  if  this  bill  will  do  that  I  am  for  it." 

IN  the  Canada  Unionist  for  April,  A.  C.  Campbell,  of  Ottawa,  has 
an  article  entitled  "The  Realm  of  Radio,"  in  which  the  air  is 'con- 


sidered as  a  "natural  resource,"  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  which 
all  have  equal  rights.  The  argument  is  well  presented.  In  another 
part  of  this  issue  will  be  found  extracts  from  another  article  in  the 
same  periodical  from  the  same  pen  on  the  city  of  Churchill. 

ROBERT  H.  JACKSON,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  the  city's  most  prominent 
attorney,  in  a  recent  address  before  Jamestown's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce quoted  at  length  from  Henry  George.  In  introducing  the 
statement  from  Henry  George  he  said:  "I  would  like  to  read  to  you 
the  words  of  one  of  America's  economic  thinkers  which  describes  so 
perfectly  our  present  situation  and  points  the  way  to  a  more  hopeful 
tomorrow." 

WE  learn  from  The  Square  Deal,  of  Toronto,  of  the  death  of  John 
Mr.  Gowan,  of  Ravena,  Ontario,  long  an  active  Single  Taxer  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Canada.  He 
was  a  good  friend  of  this  paper  and  we  had  correspondence  with  him 
extending  over  a  number  of  years.  He  was  up  to  1923  Professor  of 
Applied  Science  in  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  He 
was  unmarried. 

N.  D.  ALPER,  from  whose  contribution  to  a  St.  Louis  periodical  we 
quote  elsewhere,  is  a  frequent  contributor  of  Single  Tax  letters  to  the 
St.  Louis  Star  and  Times.  We  welcome  Mr.  Alper  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Georgists.  He  is  an  excellent  writer  and  puts  his  economic  arguments 
in  novel  and  engaging  form.  Joseph  Forshaw  is  also  to  be  credited 
with  occasional  letters  to  the  Star  and  Times. 

THE  newly  elevated  premier  of  China,  Wang  Ching-wei,  once  stated 
in  an  interview  that  his  favorite  philosopher  was  Henry  George. 

JOHN  HH.LES  died  at  Bentonville,  Ark.  on  March  28  at  the  age  of 
71.  In  his  younger  years  he  was  an  active  Single  Taxer  and  is  a 
brother  of  Miss  Ella  Hilles,  Single  Taxer  of  New  London,  Iowa. 

EUGENE  W.  WAY,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  author  of  the  widely  circulated 
pamphlet,  "Taxation  and  Starvation,"  is  a  former  member  of  the 
legislature  and  secured  over  40  per  cent  of  the  State  vote  for  a  Single 
Tax  measure. 

WE  have  received  The  Pill,  a  neatly  printed  little  pamphlet  from 
William  F.  Copeland,  of  Sylvan  Park,  Alpine,  N.  J.  It  is  announced 
as  a  "sample  home  remedy  for  economic  flue,  Industrial  Collywobbles 
and  Political  Excescences. "  Among  the  cures  advocated  by  Mr. 
Copeland  is  the  taxation  of  land  values.  We  are  sure  its  humor  and 
piquancy  will  be  appreciated. 

IN  an  article  in  the  New  Republic  of  April  5,  by  John  A.  Kingsbury, 
on  Russian  Medicine,  he  makes  the  statement  that  prostitution  has 
practically  disappeared  from  Russia.  About  three  years  ago  Mr.  W.  A. 
Warren,  then  engaged  in  engineering  work  in  Siberia  but  now  returned 
to  the  States,  wrote  a  letter  which  appeared  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM, 
and  stated  that  "The  street  walker  was  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in 
Russia,"  and  giving  as  the  reason  that  the  land  system  of  Russia 
had  opened  so  many  avenues  for  employment  for  women  that  none 
were  obliged  to  lead  a  life  of  shame  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

DR.  JOHN  DEWEY,  president  of  the  People's  Lobby,  has  asked  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  recommend  to  Congress  "an  annual  tax  of  at  least 
one  per  cent  on  the  full  assessed  value  of  all  taxable  land  in  the  United 
States  exclusive  of  subsoil  wealth  or  improvements  in  or  on  land.' 
Such  a  tax,  Dr.  Dewey  said,  would  make  possible  the  repeal  of  these 
"most  burdensome  consumptive  taxes." 

THE  death  of  Judge  G.  S.  Addams,  at  the  age  of  63,  recalls  an  inter- 
esting and  useful  career.  He  was  one  of  the  group  of  young  men  who 
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[  lecame  followers  of  Tom  L.  Johnson.     He  was  Assistant  Solicitor 

i  mder  Newton  D.  Baker,  and  as  a  Juvenile  Court  Jurist  distinguished 

|  limself.     He  never  required  witnesses  to  take  an  oath,  contending 

hat  it  had  little  effect  in  getting  at  the  truth.     He  was  a  convinced 

lenry  George  man  and  known  to  most  of  the  Single  Taxers  in  Cleve- 


JAMES  F.  MORTON,  who  needs  no  introduction  to  Single  Taxers  of 
ie  country,  writes  us:  "Strange  that  the  message  of  Henry  George, 
ic  only  one  that  goes  to  the  root  of  our  major  problems,  is  utterly 
ngrasped  at  Washington,  when  so  many  voices  are  raised  to  proclaim 
ie  innumerable  shallow  panaceas  of  the  hour." 


ting  for  a  tax  on  the  value  of  the  coal  mountains  in  Schuylkill  County. 
His  agitation  resulted  in  the  securing  of  legislation  that  ended  the 
merely  nominal  tax  and  freed  the  farmer  and  homeowner  from  onerous 
assessment. 

A  YEAR  or  two  ago  Joseph  W.  Carroll,  of  Norfolk,  Conn.,  had  some 
correspondence  with  George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  latter  informed 
him  that  Voltaire  knocked  the  Single  Tax  in  the  head  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Voltaire,  it  is  said,  recanted  later  and  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Turgot.  Who  knows  of  this  recantation  and  where  it  is  to  be  found? 
However,  it  makes  but  little  difference.  The  Impot  Unique  was  not 
the  Single  Tax  save  in  name. 


ANTONIO  ALBENDIN,  leader  of  the  Henry  George  movement  in  Spain, 
iied  in  his  home  in  Toledo  on  March  6.  He  was  present  at  the  Inter- 
national Conferences  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  friends  of 
the  movement  from  foreign  countries.  He  took  a  modest  part  in  the 
debates  at  Oxford  and  Copenhagen.  He  became  a  convert  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  Henry  George  on  being  presented  with  a  copy  of  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty"  by  a  stranger  in  a  tramcar.  He  was  a  subscriber 
to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  a  correspondent  of  this  paper  over  a 
number  of  years.  We  miss  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend.  We  shall 
cherish  his  photograph  and  that  of  his  devoted  wife  who  died  some 
years  ago,  and  of  whose  death  he  wrote  us  at  the  time.  Henry  George 
and  Beethoven  were  the  two  men  to  whom  he  looked  for  inspiration, 
for  he  was  a  distinguished  musician.  He  held  a  high  official  post  in 
the  Spanish  Inland  Revenue  Office.  These  few  facts  of  an  active  and 
useful  career  are  gathered  from  an  appreciative  notice  of  the  Spanish 
leader  by  M.  J.  Stewart  in  Land  and  Liberty  for  March-April,  1933. 


have  received  an  interesting  pamphlet  from  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press  of  London,  England,  by  Dr.  S.  Vere  Pearson  on  "Causes 
of  Rural  Depopulation."  The  economic  causes  as  well  as  some  sub- 
sidiary causes  are  pointed  out.  The  treatment  of  private  control  of 
natural  resources  is  economically  sound. 

A  COMMUNICATION  appears  in  the  Ohio  Druggist  published  at  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  from  the  pen  of  Charles  G.  Merrell.  The  editor  in  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Merrell  to  his  readers,  offers  to  send  the  latter's  pamphlet, 

'Causes  of  I'usiness  Depression,  published  by  the  Single  Tax  Pub. 
Co.,  to  any  one  desiring  same. 

M.  L.  KATHAN  and  Dr.  Richmond,  of  Coquille,  Ore.,  spoke  before 
450  people  in  Coquille.  They  opposed  the  Sales  Tax  and  explained 
George's  philosophy.  Going  some  for  a  small  town! 

WE  have  received  a  well  written  and  well  printed  little  eight  page 
pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  John  T.  Giddings,  of  East  Providence,  R. 
I.,  entitled  "Science  and  Taxation." 

A  REVIEW  of  Dr.  George  W.  Geiger's  "Philosophy  of  Henry  Geoige, " 
by  Lewis  Gannett  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  25,  is  not 
such  as  we  have  the  right  to  expect  from  so  capable  a  reviewer.  It 
is,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  rather  superficial.  He  does,  however,  sug- 
gest that  a  life  of  George,  whom  he  calls  "a  man  of  fire,"  might  be 
written.  But  this  kind  of  work  was  not  projected  when  Dr.  Geiger 
essayed  his  task,  which  was  to  present  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George 
for  studious  examination  and  permanent  embodiment.  Mr.  Soskin 
in  his  admirable  review  of  the  book  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  more 
fittingly  epitomizes  it.  We  are  awaiting  with  interest  other  reviews 
of  Dr.  Geiger's  remarkable  work. 

J.  H.  ZERBEY,  whose  death  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  is  announced,  head 
of  the  Zerbey  Newspaper,  Inc.,  was  one  of  the  best  known  newspaper 
men  in  Pennsylvania.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  Single 
Taxer  or  not,  but  some  years  ago  he  aroused  much  attention  by  agita- 


B.  J.  W.  FIRTH,  of  Sydney,  Australia,  son  of  J.  R.  Firth,  was  a  recent 
visitor  to  this  office  and  had  much  to  say  of  conditions  in  Australia. 
He  is  entirely  hopeful  of  its  early  progress  in  New  South  Wales. 

MEMBERS  of  the  Omaha  Single  Tax  Club  have  been  very  active  in 
their  efforts  to  arouse  sentiment  against  pending  tax  bills,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Chapman  of  Lincoln  doing  a  noble  work  right  on  the  ground  and  keep- 
ing Omaha  informed  of  the  progress  of  things.  Mr.  H.  J.  Bailey  of 
this  club  has  written  many  letters  to  representatives,  as  has  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Sarman.  The  secretary,  A.  W.  Falvey,  has  sent  out  a  number  of 
appeals  for  immediate  action  to  help  defeat  the  legislation,  and  the 
club  sent  Mr.  Sarman  down  to  Lincoln  to  appear  before  the  committee 
on  taxation  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Chapman. 

As  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  unconscious  British  humor 
a  lady  sends  the  following  from  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature: 

"G.  M.  writing  in  the  New  English  Weekly  says:  'Assuming  that 
the  writer  is  a  babe  in  the  woods  of  economics,  as  most  American 
writers  are,  and  has  never  climbed  to  an  eminence  of  thought  from 
which  can  be  descried  the  promised  land  of  Liberty  and  Leisure, 
what  can  he  do  to  reinvigorate  his  morale?  The  answer,  I  think, — 
if  he  will  not  take  the  pains  to  acquire  the  new  economic  vision — is  to 
attempt  something  in  a  literary  way  that  is  novel  to  him.  Perhaps 
I  should  say,  something  additional  to  his  usual  interests  and  duties 
In  short,  let  him  impose  greater  tasks  upon  himself  and  of  a  positive 
character."' 

THE  bulky  Report  of  the  Transport  Advisory  Committee  of  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  recommends: 

"that  local  responsibility  as  well  as  local  control  of  the  trams  should 
be  ensured  by  enacting  that  any  profits  on  any  year's  operations,  after 
allowing  for  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  depreciation,  should  go  in  re- 
duction of  fares  or  other  advantages  to  the  public,  and  that  any  deficits 
should  be  made  good  by  a  local  tax  levied  upon  the  unimproved  capital 
value  of  all  ratable  lands  in  the  City  of  Newcastle,  the  Municipalities 
of  Hamilton,  Wickham,  Waratah,  Carrington,  Merewether,  Adams- 
town,  New  Lambton,  Lambton,  and  Wallsend,  and  eastern  portions 
of  the  Shire  of  Tarro,  or  any  other  areas  served  by  trams. " 

Louis  F.  WESTON,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  writes  us: 
"  It  seems  a  mistake  to  associate  our  aims  in  any  way  with  taxation, 
and,  too,  it  would  seem  to  the  uninitiated  that  ours  is  a  mere  fiscal 
reform,  thus  getting  a  prejudiced  idea  of  it  at  the  start.  Henry  George 
himself  warned  against  the  use  of  the  term  "single-tax".  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  late  Frederick  F.  Ingram  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Ingram  Institute  News,  in  which  he  says  he  heard 
George  give  this  warning  several  times." 


WILLIAM  MATTHEWS,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  writes: 

"Technocracy  has  enjoyed  a  considerable  run,  stimulating  thought 
and  interest  in  economics,  which  is  surely  needed. 

"We  fear  its  usefulness  is  almost  spent,  however,  for  while  Miss 
Technocracy  has  stepped  to  the  front  fresh,  beautiful  and  stylish;  her 
family  indentity  is  being  disclosed  in  spite  of  her  strenuous  denials. 
She  has  been  very  attractive  to  many  of  the  boys,  but  her  older  and 
more  discriminating  admirers  recognize  her  habits  of  thought  and 
early  schooling  and  know  full  well  that  she  is  a  chip  off  the  same  old 
block  of  socialism." 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

BAKING  the  full  rent  of  land  for 
•*•  public  purposes  insures  the  fullest 
and  best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 
Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 


present  depression  caught  a  world  without  any 
economic  knowledge.  We  might  indeed  accept  with 
some  excuse  the  prevailing  ignorance  in  political  circles, 
yet  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  ignoiance  of  collegiate 
and  university  professors.  Here  shallowness  and  super- 
ficiality have  been  for  a  generation  almost  unbelievable. 
"Smart"  they  were,  but  nothing  more:  cleverly  ingenious 
in  the  books  and  pamphlets  emerging  from  institutions 
of  learning  in  never  ending  stream. 


HHE  old  political  economy,  despite  its  imperfections, 
*•  might  have  served  as  a  general  starting  point  for  a 
partially  coherent  science  of  political  economy.  Adam 
ith  and  John  Stuart  Mill  had  indicated  as  much  of  eco- 
ic  truth  as  was  needed  for  a  beginning.  Instead  of 
•eloping  from  this  starting  point,  so  full  of  promise,  eco- 
mic  truth  was  left  marooned  with  whatever  was  funda- 
tal  in  these  philosophies,  and  a  new  political  economy 
begun  on  new  lines,  in  which  there  were  no  funda- 
mental principles  at  all,  but  just  ingenious  speculations, 
social  inventions,  and  regulations  and  restrictions,  all  of 
which  have  finally  developed  into  what  is  known  as  a 

f  nned    economy."     The    socialistic    principles     have 
too  strong  for  these  youthful  teachers  and  writers 
little  traditional  background  who  have  taught  and 
written  from  the  chairs  of  colleges  and  universities. 

|PHE  Malthusian  theory  and  the  Wage  Fund  theory 
•*•  have  been  taught  in  turn.  The  Technocrats  bloomed 
for  a  time  and  faded  out.  The  regulationists,  with  Prof. 
Tugwell  at  their  head,  now  have  the  field  all  to  themselves. 
They  vie  with  suggestions  for  re-making  a  God-made 
world  aright.  That  the  processes  of  production  and  ex- 
change are  natural  processes,  not  dependent  upon  man- 
made  adjustments,  seem  not  to  have  occured  to  them. 
Indeed  such  theories  are  openly  repudiated,  despite  indus- 
trial history,  and  despite,  too,  the  laws  for  which  Smith 
and  Mill  broke  ground. 

E  do  not  mention  Henry  George  in  this  connection 
because  he  was  not  until  now  held  in  high  esteem, 
his  teachings  being  a  direct  challenge  to  all  political  eco- 
nomy. We  speak  only  of  the  recognized  fathers  of  the 
science  who  would  have  some  difficulty  in  identifying  their 


offspring  in  the  over-smart,  but  fearfully  shallow  gentle- 
men who  now  seek  to  remake  society  like  the  child  arranges 
his  building  blocks,  and  with  as  little  thought  to  the  laws 
that  govern  their  arrangement. 

pHOUGH  business  men  have  accepted  generally  and 
•*•  tentatively  the  policy  of  control — they  can  do  nothing 
else  of  course — it  must  not  be  imagined  that  anything 
is  settled.  Those  who  accept  the  monstrous  "recovery" 
measures  of  the  administration  do  so  with  the  implied 
understanding  that  it  is  entirely  experimental.  There 
is  nothing  in  industrial  history  that  gives  us  ground  for 
anticipating  any  real  success.  Business  men  grasp  at  it 
as  they  grasp  at  a  straw.  "We  are  conscious  of  the 
danger  that  there  is  so  little  time  to  think,"  says  Prof. 
Moley,  doubtfully.  And  he  might  have  added,  "So  little 
ability  to  think." 

BUSINESS  men  have  been  so  long  buffeted  hither 
and  thither  that  like  a  battered  prize-fighter  they  rush 
into  the  "clinches"  to  save  themselves  from  further  punish- 
ment. To  change  the  metaphor,  others  have  been  so 
long  taught  to  rely  on  government  that  they  are  ready 
to  accept  the  present  programme,  though  doubtfully. 
And  as  the  inevitable  temporary  recovery  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  absence  of  any  governmental 
measures,  shows  signs  of  appearing,  they  try  to  pluck  up 
hope,  and  whistle  as  they  plod  through  the  dark  forest 
and  persuade  themselves  that  there  is  a  faint  glimmer  of 
dawn  in  the  distance. 

SUCH  temporary  revival  must  always  be  the  effect  of 
inflation  or  anticipated  inflation.  It  is  a  method 
of  applying  oxygen  to  the  very  sick  patient.  But  per- 
manent recovery  cannot  be  artificially  induced.  What 
we  see  is  but  the  articulation  caused  by  an  artificial  respi- 
rant.  This  we  must  be  prepared  for,  and  while  it  will  be 
hailed  as  a  triumph  of  the  Tugwell-Moley-Roosevelt 
experiment,  we  who  know  better  should  be  trained  to 
meet  the  arguments  that  will  be  urged  for  it.  We  know, 
that,  despite  the  perpetual  smile  of  our  President,  which 
ere  long  will  turn  to  a  grimmace,  the  whole  recovery 
measure  is  what  Alfred  E.  Smith  calls  it  in  his  picturesque 
language,  "bologny. "  We  can  watch  the  outcome  with 
a  different  kind  of  confidence  than  is  shared  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 
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WE  know  the  jigsaw  puzzle  that  was  handed  out  by 
protectionists,  which  was  something  like  this.  We 
will  give  you,  said  the  protectionists  to  the  worker,  a  sys- 
tem that  will  raise  your  wages;  to  you,  the  manufacturer, 
a  system  that  will  increase  your  profits;  to  you,  the  con- 
sumer, a  system  that  will  lower  prices.  The  manufac- 
turer was  to  be  benefited  by  legislation  that  would  force 
him  to  lower  prices  and  raise  wages.  The  workingman 
was  to  receive  this  increase  in  wages  from  increased  profits. 
And  though  they  told  you  that  cheapness  was  not  de- 
sirable, nevertheless  to  the  consumer  prices  were  to  be 
reduced  ! 


PHE  Moley-Tugwell-Roosevelt  school  being  arch  pro- 
•*•  tectionists,  has  a  somewhat  similar  jigsaw  puzzle.  It 
starts  out  to  raise  wages,  but  warns  against  increase  of 
prices  —  "runaway  prices,"  whatever  those  are,  are  not 
to  be  allowed.  We  are  to  put  more  men  to  work,  but  we 
are  to  restrict  the  output,  so  the  solver  of  the  jigsaw  puzzle 
is  asked  to  reconcile  the  decreased  output  with  more  men 
employed  to  make  things.  And  speaking  generally  the 
poverty  of  the  people  is  to  be  decreased,  to  begin  with, 
by  limiting  production  in  nine  staple  articles! 

E  must  express  surprise  at  the  supine  attitude  of  the 
press  of  the  country.  There  is  scarcely  a  prominent 
paper  anywhere  that  has  fought  this  monstrous  departure 
from  the  old  and  wholesome  traditions.  The  Times  and 
Herald-Tribune  of  this  city  have  very  mildly  expressed 
their  disagreements,  but  not  with  the  vigor  we  might  have 
anticipated.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  how  Dana  and  Watter- 
son  would  have  levelled  their  lances  against  the  medicine 
men  who  with  strange  incantations  and  "codes"  are  en- 
deavoring to  create  prosperity! 

IT  is  our  opportunity.  We  must  not  ignore  the  issue 
•*•  that  is  presented.  It  is  enough  that  Congress  has 
abdicated,  that  business  men,  because  they  must,  have 
accepted  this  government  over-lordship  over  all  industry. 
It  must  fail  of  course.  Even  if  it  should  succeed  tempora- 
rilly  every  gain  would  be  absorbed  by  speculative  land 
rent.  But  it  will  not  even  succeed  temporarilly.  Govern- 
ment must  break  down  under  the  strain  put  upon  it.  The 
whole  recovery  plan  will  collapse  because  it  is  based  upon 
false  economics.  Already  we  are  informed  by  the  press 
of  the  country  that  the  administration  is  exercised  over 
the  "apparent  reluctance  of  industry  to  cooperate." 

fT  is  not  reassuring  to  read  the  pronouncements  of  those 
•*•  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  Recovery 
Act.  General  Hugh  Johnson,  the  chief  administrator, 
stated  the  problem,  if  not  completely  yet  forcibly,  and 
indeed  with  a  fine  sympathy  for  those  who  are  victims 
of  the  depression.  A  kindly  man,  but  no  better  informed 
than  his  associates.  He  says  the  trade  associations  be- 
come under  the  Act  "almost  a  part  of  government." 


ome. 
next 

I  do 


Daniel  E.  Richberg,  who  is  general  counsel  to  the  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Administration,  is  more  candid,  perhaps 
we  should  say  more  thoroughgoing,  for  he  is  quite  explicit 
in  his  statement  that  the  industries  if  they  will  not  will- 
ingly cooperate  will  be  forced  to  do  so,  and  thus  boldly 
announced  his  conclusions: 

"Unless  industry  is  sufficiently  socialized  by  its  private 
owners  and  managers  so  that  great  essential  industries 
are  operated  under  public  obligations  appropriate  to  the 
public  interest  in  them — the  advance  of  political  control 
over  private  industry  is  inevitable." 

TNDEED  it  is  inevitable.  The  government  has  taken 
•*•  the  first  step  toward  state  socialism.  Frightened  at 
Mr.  Richberg's  address  the  partisans  of  the  President 
have  hastened  to  voice  their  disclaimers.  It  is  no  use. 
If  Mr.  Richberg  is  more  frank  than  General  Johnson  it 
is  because  he  sees  clearer  that  socialism  is  the  haven  for 
which  all  sails  are  set.  It  is  not  that  Johnson  would  pre- 
serve some  semblance  of  democracy,  or  that  Richberg 
wants  the  socialism  he  pictures  as  inevitable.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  there  is  only  one  possible  outcome. 
Unless  we  reverse  our  course  we  are  heading  for  the  ne 
extreme  of  socialism. 

^  b ! 

A  ND  where  the  path  of  freedom  is  so  plain!  "I  < 
^*-  not  go  all  the  way  with  him,"  said  the  President  of 
Henry  George.  That  means,  as  we  said,  that  he  goes 
part  of  the  way  with  him.  Does  he  not  realize  that  to  go 
even  part  of  the  way  with  him  is  to  reveal  the  insufficiency 
of  codes  and  incantations.  What  is  needed  to  effect  re- 
covery and  to  make  the  country  really  and  permanently 
prosperous  is  to  get  back  the  earth  from  the  small  propor- 
tion of  the  people  who  now  own  and  control  it.  General 
Johnson  talks  about  the  "employers."  The  earth  is  the 
employer.  Men  do  not  employ  other  men;  they  employ 
themselves.  Capital  is  not  an  employer;  capital  is  merely 
the  associate  with  labor  in  the  work  of  production.  This, 
is  elementary  economics.  We  ask  General  Johnson's 
pardon  for  assuming  that  he  is  unfamiliar  with  it. 
he  talks  as  if  he  were. 

CENATOR  BAILEY  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  coi 
^-^  of  an  excellent  speech  against  the  Recovery  Act, 
speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  depression:  "I  do  not 
fess  to  comprehend  the  situation. "  He  proved  it  by  his 
opening  remarks  when  he  said  that  "the  number  of  met 
employed  is  determined  absolutely  by  the  amount  oi 
capital  invested  in  productive  enterprise."  This  is  nol 
true  at  all,  but  there  was  no  Senator  present  who  was  pre- 
pared to  controvert  him.  There  are  many  school  boys 
who  could  have  enlightened  him. 

A  DAM  went  to  work  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.     He 
•*•  *•  nobody    before    him — naturally — who    had    invest 
any  capital.     When  the  pilgrims  landed  from  the  May 
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flower  they  employed  themselves  for  the  most  part  with 
no  eye  to  invested  capital.  They  went  to  work  on  the 
land. 

¥F  all  capital  invested  were  swept  into  the  sea,  and  all 
•••  land  were  available  and  free  for  use,  everybody  would 
be  employed  regardless  of  invested  capital.  Surely  the 
genesis  of  production  should  prove  the  fallacy.  Labor 
must  have  begun  somehow  without  capital  being  previously 
invested.  Our  pioneers  went  out  into  the  forest  and  built 
themselves  homes  which  homes  finally  grew  into  cities. 
They  had  no  invested  capital  and  were  not  dependent 
upon  it.  They  did  not  care  a  hoot  about  the  amount  of 
capital  that  Senator  Bailey  so  confidently  says  determines 
the  number  of  men  employed.  Our  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  sees  some  things  so  clearly,  is  grievously 
at  fault  in  his  political  economy.  What  he  puts  forward 
as  incontrovertably  true,  comparing  it  to  the  law  of 
gravity,  is  simply  not  so.  And  no  one  corrected  him,  as 
we  have  said.  Poor  Senators! 

/^APITAL  is  only  useful  as  it  aids  labor.  Wealth 
^-x  springs  from  the  magic  union  of  labor  and  land.  So 
does  all  capital,  invested  or  not.  Labor  employs  capital; 
otherwise  capital  rots.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is 
capital  that  knocks  at  factory  doors  and  petitions  labor 
for  employment.  Under  normal  conditions  this  would 
be  plain  to  see.  What  deceives  us  is  that  labor,  being 
deprived  of  access  to  land,  causes  the  true  position  to  be 
reversed;  labor  is  made  to  appear  as  the  slave,  not  the 
master  of  capital.  But  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  labor  that 
gives  capital  employment,  and  it  would  be  more  correct 
for  Senator  Bailey  to  have  said  that  the  number  of  men 
at  work  determines  absolutely  the  amount  of  invested 
capital  and  the  number  of  capitalists  gainfully  employed. 

Brainy  Boston  Blunders  On 

"PHE  present-day  cry  that  "over-production"  is  the 
A  cause  of  idle  labor — and  its  consequent  lack  of  food 
and  clothing — finds  a  contrary  cry  coming  from  out  the 
pages  of  early  history  of  the  settlers  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

In  a  tract  entitled  "Some  Considerations  Upon  the 
Feveral  Forts  of  Banks  Proposed  as  a  Medium  of  Trade," 
etc.  (Boston,  1716)  we  find  the  following: 

"Tho"  this  Country  be  large,  and  much  good  Land  in  it,  which  for 
want  of  People,  cannot  be  improved  in  many  Generations;  yet  a 
shame  it  is  to  say,  This  Colony  cannot  provide  themselves  necessary 
Food."— ("Tracts  Relating  to  the  Currency,"  etc.  Davis). 

The  reason  for  the  insufficiency  of  necessities,  among 
the  colonists,  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  monopolists  of  land 
as  the  tract  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  the  first  Selling  this  Country,  Land  was  easy  to  be  attained, 
and  at  a  low  price,  which  was  an  Inducement  to  multitudes  to  come 


over  Servants:     But  now  the  Land  being  so  generally  taken  up,  few 

come  over  that  can  live  elsewhere If  the  Country 

should  put  a  Rate  upon  such  Tracts  of  Land  as  lie  convenient  to  settle 
Townships  upon,  in  order  to  make  them  willing  to  throw  them  up  to 
the  country;  such  yearly  Rate  would  be  more  Justifiable,  and  more 
Equal,  than  to  Rate  a  poor  Man  10s.  that  has  much  ado  to  live;  those 
Estates  being  valued  worth  hundreds  of  Pounds  by  the  Owners  thereof, 
who  keep  them  only  in  hopes  that  as  other  Places  hereafter  shall  be 
settled,  they  may  Advance  upon  the  Price,  yet  Pay  no  Rates  for  them: 
And  in  the  mean  time  their  poor  Neighbours  must  pay  perhaps  a  greater 
Rate  than  would  be  put  upon  him  in  the  most  Arbitrary  Kingdom 
in  Europe" 

(Printed  by  T.  Fleet  and  T.  Crump,  at  the  Defire  of  fome  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Boston.  1716") 

Attorney  Paul  Dudley  (subsequently  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Province)  opined  in  1703  that: 

"This  Country  will  never  be  worth  Living  in  for  Lawyers  and 
Gentlemen,  til)  the  Charter  be  taken  away. " 

Attorney  Dudley  may  have  had  sufficient  reasons  for 
differentiating  between  "Lawyers  and  Gentlemen"— 
and  while  it  may  not  have  mattered  whether  others  than 
Lawyers  and  Gentlemen  should  find  the  country  fit  to 
live  in  once  the  legal  and  leisurely  elements  of  society  were 
comfortably  ensconced  under  detail  dictation  by  Great 
Britain — all  in  all,  old  New  England  (particularly  Boston) 
appears  to  have  suffered  from  either  too  little  amidst  too 
much  land  or  from  too  much  from  the  same  area  ever  since 
the  colonists  discovered  that  Great  Britain  was  incompetent 
to  manage  our  bursting  buds  of  Boston  genius. 

Fortunately,  for  the  Ground  Hogs,  the  canny  colonists 
carried  this  idea  of  a  land  tax  into  their  graves.  Fortu- 
nately, for  the  G.  H's.,  our  present-day  legislators  never 
read  the  history  of  their  commonwealth.  Likewise  for- 
tunately, our  legislators  find  their  limitations  in  parrot- 
phrasing  socialistic  sophistries  aimed  at  "soaking  the 
rich,"  and  our  wealthy  members  of  society — while  vaguely 
conscious  that  the  "soaking"  somehow  fails  to  hurt  over- 
much— protest  a-plenty. 

Today  Washington's  Brain  Trust  assures  us  that  the 
processing  tax  on  wheat  and  cotton  will  be  "absorbed 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer, "  just  as  the  sponge  absorbs 
the  rain  before  you  buy  the  sponge.  You  get  the  sponge 
without  extra  charge  for  the  water.  It's  a  wonderful 
theory,  but  will  it  hold  water  as  well  as  does  the  sponge? 

Wonderful  progress  since  1716  when  it  was  "the  defire 
of  fome  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Boston"  to  apply  a  Land 
Tax! — THOMAS  N.  ASHTON 

AT  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Workers  in  De- 
troit Miss  Jane  Addams  lamented  that  child  labor 
and  other  evils  which  she  had  believed  abolished  for  ever 
had  returned.  Miss  Addams  would  have  less  cause  to 
lament  if  she  would  let  this  misfortune  open  her  eyes  to  the 
truth  that  she  would  have  better  results  if  she  devoted 
her  efforts  against  fundamental  causes  instead  of  external 
symptoms.  If  she  intends  merely  to  urge  repetition  of 
former  mistakes  then  she  has  cause  to  mourn. 
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Voltaire  and  The  Physiocrats 

YOU  ask  in  a  note  in  the  May-June  issue  for  informa- 
tion concerning  a  change  of  heart  by  Voltaire  in  regard 
to  the  impot  unique.     You  published  an  article  by  me 
more  than  a  year  ago  on  this  subject.     Here  are  some 
references : 

"The  more  advanced  philosophers  had  no  sympathy  with  the  physi- 
ocrats. But  Voltaire,  whose  dislike  of  everything  pedantic  and  ob- 
scure led  him  to  ridicule  Quesnay's  abstruse  dogmatism,  welcomed 
the  ministry  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  practical  of  the  school.  There 
may  have  been  some  affectation  in  the  emotion  he  showed  when  he 
met  Turgot  during  his  triumphal  visit  to  Paris  in  1781,  but  the  words 
he  wrote  on  hearing  of  the  great  minister's  fall  ring  true:  'I  have 
nothing  but  death  to  look  forward  to  since  M.  Turgot  is  out  of  office. 
The  thunderbolt  has  blasted  my  brain  and  my  heart.'"  Cambridge 
Modern  History:Vol.  8,  page  25. 

"The  Parlement  of  Paris  ordered  the  suppression  of  a  pamphlet 
by  Voltaire  in  favor  of  Turgot  and  free  trade  in  grain. " — Ibid.,  page  87. 

"He  (Voltaire)  wished  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Turgot,  that  hand  which 
had,  he  said,  set  its  signature  to  the  people's  happiness." — Historians' 
History  of  the  World,  Vol.  12,  page  136. 

"On  hearing  the  news  of  the  dismissal  of  Turgot  the  bishops  ordered 
prayers  of  thanksgiving.  Voltaire,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  be 

comforted.  'It  is  a  disaster I  see  nothing  but  death 

ahead  of  me This  thunderbolt  has  stunned  me  in 

heart  and  head.  I  shall  never  be  consoled  for  having  witnessed  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  golden  age  which  Turgot  was  preparing  for  us." 
—The  French  Revolution,  by  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  Prof,  of  History 
in  Columbia  University,  Vol.  1,  page  130. 

"The  accession  of  Turgot  to  power  in  1774  stirred  an  ardent  sym- 
pathy in  Voltaire.  Like  the  rest  of  the  school  he  looked  upon  this  as 
the  advent  of  the  political  messiah  and  he  shared  the  extreme  hopes 
of  that  great  and  virtuous  man's  most  sanguine  lieutenants.  He  de- 
clared that  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  had  opened  to  him.  His 
sallies  against  the  economists  were  forgotten  and  he  now  entered  into 
the  famous  controversy  of  the  free  trade  in  grain  with  all  his  usual  fire. 
His  fervor  went  too  far  for  the  sage  minister,  who  prayed  him  to  be 
somewhat  less  eager  in  alarming  uninformed  prejudice.  Still  he 
insisted  on  hoping  all  things.  "Voltaire  by  Viscount  Morley,  page  362. 

Morley  gives  references  to  original  French  sources.  He 
also  reproduces  a  passage  from  "Ode  sur  le  Passe  etle 
Present."  Although  I  have  less  than  a  smattering  of 
French  I  can  see  that  it  indulges  in  extravagant  praise, 
speaking  of  the  "glowing  dawn  which  precedes  the  beau- 
tiful day." 

In  none  of  these  is  anything  said  about  a  "recantation," 
but  a  change  of  heart  is  unquestionably  implied  even 
though  no  formal  statement  to  that  effect  is  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  his  "Man  of  Forty  Crowns,"  is  in  no 
way  a  reflection  on  the  Single  Tax  though  it  no  doubt  bur- 
lesques the  views  of  the  physiocrats.  A  peasant  who 
manages  by  hard  labor  to  produce  forty  crowns  a  year 
from  his  land  is  found  by  the  tax-gatherer  to  be  able  to 
eke  out  a  bare  existence  on  twenty  crowns.  Therefore 
he  is  taxed  twenty  crowns.  In  other  words  he  is  not  taxed 
on  his  land  or  land  value,  but  on  his  industry.  He  meets 
an  old  acquaintance  who  has  become  rich,  having  an  in- 
come of  400,000  crowns  and  assumes  that  he  is  being  taxed 
to  the  amount  of  half  of  his  income  also.  He  is  informed 


that  his  wealthy  acquaintance  is  not  taxed  at  all  since  he 
owns  no  land  and,  since  everything  comes  from  the  land, 
all  that  he  has  must  have  been  taxed  before  he  got  it. 

Here  we  have  the  modern  argument  of  the  millionaire 
who  owns  no  land  anticipated  except  that  the  treatment 
given  the  Man  of  Forty  Crowns  would  have  made  a  million- 
aire impossible  unless  he  stole  from  the  public  treasury 
or  were  a  pensioner.  If  workers  were  left  only  a  bare 
living  and  everything  above  went  into  the  treasury  then 
the  only  alternative  to  a  bare  living  would  be  taking  money 
from  the  treasury.  Voltaire,  as  a  satirist,  may  be  excused 
for  presenting  in  mock  seriousness  such  a  paradoxical! 
situation.  Bernard  Shaw,  perhaps,  as  another  satirist ,1 
may  be  excused  for  pretending  to  take  Voltaire  seriously, 
but  Prof.  Seligman,  presenting  himself  as  an  economist 
and  expert  on  taxation,  seriously  offering  Voltaire's  satire 
as  a  refutation  of  the  Single  Tax  is  in  an  entirely  different 
class.  He  can  not  justly  complain  if  his  doing  this  leads 
to  questioning  of  his  sincerity,  knowledge  or  ability  tc 
reason.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  he  is  not  lacking  in  knowl- 
edge and,  when  certain  interests  are  not  concerned,  his 
ability  to  reason  appears  sound  enough. 

The  physiocratic  idea,  though  not  the  Single  Tax,  maj 
be  understood  in  the  legislation  enacted  by  Joseph  II  o 
Austria,  In  almost  the  last  article  of  mine  in  that 
treated  magazine,  The  Public,  I  told  of  the  doings  of  th 
monarch  as  narrated  in  Meyer's  Geschichte  Oesterreic 
He  decreed  that  the  tenant  sould  retain  seventy  per 
of  his  product,  the  landlord  should  get  a  fraction  ove 
seventeen  per  cent  and  the  rest,  a  fraction  over  twelv 
per  cent,  should  be  taken  in  taxation.  The  vacant  land 
holder  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  Even  as  stated 
however,  it  was  very  different  from  the  conditions  in  "Thi 
Man  of  Forty  Crowns."  Probably  the  croppers  of  th 
South  and  other  American  agricultural  tenants  wouli 
consider  such  legislation  a  boom,  while  the  unencumbered 
working  owner,  if  any,  would  be  delighted  if  the  taxj 
gatherer  left  eighty-seven  per  cent  to  be  split  betwe 
himself  as  tenant  and  as  landlord. 

Perhaps  some   French  Single  Taxers  could  find 
information  concerning  Voltaire. — SAMUEL  DANZIGER. 

IF  the  new  Secretary  of  Labor,  Miss  Frances  Perl 
wants  to  make  her  department  a  real  benefit  to  h 
let  her  take  up  again  the  plan  for  dealing  with  unemplc 
ment  originated  by  Assistant  Secretary  Louis  F.  Post 
1913,  urged  on  Congress  two  years  later  by  Secretar 
William  B.  Wilson  and  recommended  a  year  later  by  Pres 
dent  Wilson.  There  would  have  been  no  period  of  unerr 
ployment  had  Congress  responded. 

A  PR  ESI  DENT  who  owes  his  election  to  lack  of  coi 
fidence  in  his  predecessor  should  be  the  last  to  a 
tribute  the  nation's  troubles  to  lack  of  confidence. 
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Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 


THE  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee!" 
Never  has  the  truth  of  this  saying  been  more  force- 
fully demonstrated  than  in  the  inadvertent  publication 
of  the  address  at  252  West  72nd  Street  in  the  last  issue 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  in  both  this  section  and  in  the  adver- 
tisement carrying  this  special  announcement. 

All  arrangements  for  the  occupancy  of  the  place  at  72nd 
Street  had  been  made,  even  the  lease  was  drawn  and  wait- 
ing to  be  signed ;  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  had  to  go  to  press 
and  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  negotiations 
would  go  through  as  planned— wherefore  the  announce- 
ment! 

It  developed,  however  (and  fortunately  in  time)  that 
there  was  involved  the  violation  of  a  city  ordinance  in 
that  the  place  had  only  one  exit  while  the  New  York  fire 
regulations  require  two  separate  and  permanent  exits  for 
all  places  of  assemblage.  This,  of  course,  is  a  proper 
regulation,  but  as  the  landlord,  or  his  agent,  did  not  see 
his  way  clear  to  provide  the  needed  additional  exit  there 
was  nothing  sensible  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  look  elsewhere 

d  this  seems  to  have  been  worked  out  to  very  good  ad- 

ntage,  for  the  place  finally  decided  on  at  No.  211  West 

th  Street  is  much  more  desirable  in  many  ways. 

Repetition  is  sometimes  in  order,  and  in  view  of  the 
:ssity  of  correcting  our  error  in  prematurely  publish- 

g  an  incorrect  address,  may  we  not  be  forgiven  if  we 
in  mention  that  books  on  all  phases  of  Economics  and 
Social  Philosophy  are  wanted  and  will  be  acceptable,  as 
the  School  will  have  its  own  library  and  reading  room  al- 
ways open  to  students  and  the  public  and  will  need  books 
to  supply  such  library  and  reading  room  facilities  as  fully 
as  possible. 

Pictures  and  busts  of  Henry  George  suitable  for  display 
in  library,  class  and  reading  rooms,  also  are  wanted  and 
will  be  properly  cared  for.  First  editions  and  books  of 
greater  value  will  be  given  special  care  and  will  be  pre- 
served for  posterity. 

All  gifts  will  be  appropriately  labelled  with  the  name 
of  donor  unless  we  are  otherwise  instructed. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  put  to  effective  and  permanent 
use  life-time  collections  of  books  that  not  only  will  be  made 
to  serve  humanity  and  the  cause  we  hold  dear  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent,  but  also  to  give  such  books  a  permanent 
setting  that  in  every  way  will  be  worthy  of  their  collector's 
ideals,  hopes  and  wishes. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Question  1.  In  a  talk  I  am  asked  to  make  at  a  local  luncheon  club 
I  probably  shall  assert  that  the  tragedy  of  unemployment  lies  not  in 
the  loss  of  a  job  but  in  the  victim's  lack  of  opportunity  to  produce  for 
himself.  Make  land  free,  as  in  early  days,  and  mass  unemployment, 
mass  underpayment,  mass  poverty  and  some  other  social  problems 
will  disappear,  as  physical  diseases  disappear  when  we  remove  the 
cause.  All  very  fine,  but  someone  is  going  to  ask  what  that  will  do 


to  the  problem  of  overproduction.  If  but  one-tenth  of  our  idle,  or 
one-tenth  of  our  underpaid  were  to  go  back  to  the  land,  what  would 
happen  to  agricultural  prices— which  even  now  are  less  than  costs  of 
production? 

To  me  that  question  is  something  of  a  poser.  It  would  be  hard  to 
convinco  that  bunch  that  re-employing  twelve  million  idle  people  will 
greatly  affect  farm  prices,  and  especially  if  many  of  them  are  to  en- 
gage in  agriculture.  For  two  reasons:  one  those  twelve  million  are 
eating  now  and  will  not  eat  much  more  after  they  get  jobs;  second,  the 
slump  in  farm  products  came  while  the  idle  hordes  were  at  work.  Why 
should  not  the  slump  continue  after  they  return  to  work?  I  would 
like  to  have  that  muddy  spot  in  my  reasoning  cleared  up  before  ex- 
posing myself  publicly  to  such  questions. — A.  G.  C. 

Answer:  If  land  is  "free"  as  A.  G.  C.  proposes  to  make 
it,  the  margin  of  production  will  rise  to  the  point  where 
each  producer  will  receive  the  full  value  of  his  product. 
This  means  that  labor  will  receive  the  highest  wage  pos- 
sible. If  wages  are  high  consumption  of  all  products  will 
increase,  not  merely  quantitatively  but  qualitatively. 

Free  land  means  also  free  competition  and  the  free  play 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Farmers  (and  this  is 
true  of  all  producers)  will  then  not  produce  products  other 
than  those  wanted,  nor  quantities  other  than  such  as  the 
demand  warrants.  But  does  A.  G.  C.  really  believe  there 
is,  or  ever  has  been,  an  overproduction  of  farm  products? 
Does  he  believe  that  even  in  our  so  called  times  of  pros- 
perity everybody  consumed  all  the  farm  products  they 
really  needed,  and  could  consume,  if  their  incomes  per- 
mitted the  full  gratification  of  all  their  potential  wants 
and  desires?  Unless  we  think  down  and  trade  down  to 
poverty  and  misery  and  accept  these  as  the  normal  con- 
ditions and  standards  of  life,  there  can  be  no  overproduc- 
tion of  food  stuffs  until  all  the  potential  demands  of  every 
man  and  woman  and  child  for  food,  both  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively,  have  been  fully  satisfied.  For  man 
is  an  animal  that  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  quantity,  but 
given  that,  demands  also  quality.  Who  but  the  rich  have 
ever  had  enough  of  both? 

"The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  is  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  historic  truths.  Even  in  times  of  great- 
est "prosperity"  poverty  has  always  been  the  rule;  and 
as  the  poor  cannot  consume  in  proportion  to  their  poten- 
tial needs,  but  only  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
meagre  incomes,  underconsumption  has  always  been  the 
rule.  It  is  underconsumption  of  farm  products,  and  all 
other  products,  therefore,  and  not  overproduction  that  is 
troubling  our  social  structure,  and  the  problem  is  to  in- 
crease the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer — all  con- 
sumers— and  not  to  reduce  production  to  meet  the 
poverty  of  the  people.  The  truth  is  that  the  12  million 
idle  people  (and  50  million  more  in  this  country  alone) 
never  ate  enough — if  quantity  and  quality,  and  desire 
and  selection,  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Not  only  will 
the  12  million  eat  more  and  better  food,  wear  more  and 
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better  clothes  and  live  in  more  spacious  and  better  homes 
if  the  rent  of  land  were  taken  in  lieu  of  all  taxation  and 
thus  the  land  were  free,  but  over  100  million  in  the  United 
States  will  do  the  same. 

Question  2.  Another  question  someone  is  sure  to  ask  is  how  a 
higher  land  tax  can  be  justified  when  tens  of  thousands  have  lost  their 
farms  and  city  homes  and  when  in  many  cases  the  present  tax  exceeds 
the  rental  value  of  the  land.  I  do  not  know  how  New  York  has  done 
but  this  section  has  been  spending  and  borrowing  appallingly.  Lay 
a  map  of  this  State  on  a  table  and  sprinkle  over  it  a  spoonful  of  sand 
and  each  grain  would  represent  a  heavy  public  debt  incurred,  a  beau- 
tiful marble  and  bronze  court  house,  a  palatial  city  hall  or  community 
center  and  modern  school  houses  without  number.  One  woman  told 
me  recently  that  her  town  school  building  was  badly  crowded.  So, 
they  tore  it  down,  issued  bonds  and  built  another.  Shortly  before 
the  crash,  the  school  board  had  a  lot  of  money  and  tried  to  pay  off 
some  of  the  remaining  debt  but  discovered  thay  could  pay  only  so 
much  each  year.  Today  that  school  district  still  owes  a  back  break- 
ing balance  and  the  fine,  new  building  actually  seats  fewer  pupils  than 
did  the  old  one.  Nebraska  has  built  her  ten  million  dollar  state  house 
and  has  improved  her  roads  on  the  pay-as-you-go  principle,  but  little 
towns  and  big  have  paved  their  streets  and  installed  other  public  serv- 
ices until  the  matter  of  paying  even  interest  on  it  all,  not  to  mention 
salaries  and  present  needs,  is  most  serious.  And  when  the  land  tax 
already  exceeds  the  rental  value  of  a  tract,  the  owner  or  his  friend  is 
sure  to  ask  how  an  increase  can  be  justified.  Can  you  help  me  answer 
him? 

Answer:  Where  does  A.  G.  C.  get  the  idea  that  a  "land 
tax"  (assuming,  of  course,  that  he  means  a  tax  equivalent 
to  the  full  rent  of  land,  or  as  it  is  more  correctly  stated, 
the  collection  by  government  of  the  rent  of  land  in  lieu 
of  all  taxation)  where  does  he  get  the  idea  that  such  a  tax 
is  an  increase  in  taxation?  He  surely  must  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  taking  of  the  rent  of  land  under  the  system 
he  seems  to  favor  implies  also  the  abolition  of  all  other 
taxes.  Can  it  be  that  although  knowing  this  he  still  is 
unwilling  to  have  the  government  collect  the  full  rent  of 
land? 

In  question  No.  1  A.  G.  C.  speaks  of  making  land  free. 
One  begins  to  wondei  what  he  means.  The  phrase  "mak- 
ing land  free"  under  the  scheme  of  rent  socialization,  in 
favor  of  which  evidently  he  means  to  speak,  has  only  one 
meaning  and  that  is  making  land  cheap;  so  cheap  that  no 
one  can  sell  it  and  get  any  appreciable  price  for  it ;  so  cheap 
that  no  one  need  pay  any  purchase  price  for  it;  so  cheap 
that  it  is  accessible  to  everyone ;  so  cheap  that  after  paying 
the  ground  rent  for  it  the  producer  has  one  hundred  per 
cent  (100%)  of  his  own  entire  product  left  (the  rent  repre- 
senting that  part  of  the  product  that  Nature  or  Society — 
mainly  the  latter — has  produced).  If  A.  G.  C.  is  in- 
terested in  making  and  keeping  land  free,  and  if  he  realizes 
that  taking  the  rent  of  land  and  abolishing  taxes  will  make 
and  keep  it  free,  why  is  he  concerned  about  higher  land 
taxes?  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  land  taxes 
now  exceed  the  rental  value  or  not?  If  they  exceed  it, 
so  much  the  better,  for  then  the  true  rent  of  the  land, 
which  is  what  will  be  taken,  will  represent  a  reduction. 
If  A.  G.  C.  is  going  to  speak  to  his  luncheon  club  he  is 
going  to  talk  about  changing  present  conditions  into  others 


that  are  sane  and  he  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  it 
will  be  the  rental  value  of  land — the  amount  that  a  willing 
renter  is  satisfied  to  pay — that  will  be  taken,  not  more 
and  not  less. 

When  A.  G.  C.  speaks  of  farmers  losing  their  farms 
and  blames  this  on  taxation,  why  does  he  not  analyze  the 
tax  and  assertain  how  much  of  it  fell  on  the  land  value 
and  how  much  on  the  value  of  improvements?  If  he 
did  this  he  would  probably  find  that  the  tax  fell  most 
heavily — as  it  generally  does — on  the  improvements. 
These,  under  the  land-freeing  system  that  he  presumably 
espouses,  would  be  tax  free  and  thus  the  farmers'  burden 
would  be  lightened.  But  A.  G.  C's.  land-freeing  system 
is  also  a  general,  or  universal,  tax-freeing  system,  not 
merely  an  improvement  tax-freeing  system.  Under  it 
all  taxation  would  be  abolished.  There  would  be  no  tax 
or  any  commodity  or  labor  service,  and  this  would  further 
reduce  the  farmer's  burden  by  reducing,  relatively,  the 
cost  of  all  the  seeds,  the  tools  and  the  machinery;  all  the 
materials  for  his  houses,  barns,  fences,  drains,  coops,  stalls, 
paints,  etc.;  the  cost  of  the  clothing,  shoes,  hats  and  of 
the  foodstuffs  that  he  does  not  produce;  and  also  the  price 
of  the  piano,  organ,  radio,  victrola,  fixtures,  furnitures, 
rugs,  carpets,  kitchen  utensils,  automobile,  tractor,  reape 
harvester  and  what-not  that  the  farmer  buys,  as  well 
no  tax  on  his  income.  Add  to  this  the  greater  deman 
under  free-land  conditions  for  his  own  products  and  his 
greater  ability  therefore  to  more  readily  dispose  of  every- 
thing he  produces  at  a  fair  price,  and  you  have  a  picture 
of  the  farmer's  condition  under  Henry  George's  system 
of  "free  land."  And  as  long  as  it  is  the  farmer  that  A. 
G.  C.  is  most  concerned  about  let  us  add  this  thought: 
The  land  values  of  New  York  City  alone  are  nine  thousand 
million  dollars  (nine  billion  for  short).  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  cities  wi 
make,  comparatively,  equally  good  showings.  What 
the  land  values  of  farm  lands  in  comparison?  Removi 
the  tax  on  the  farmer's  improvements  and  on  the  com- 
modities he  buys  and  he  will  be  almost  tax  free. 
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Whether  the  court  houses,  schools,  city  halls  and  cor 
munity  centers  that  A.  G.  C.  speaks  of  were  services  tfr 
the  people  of  Nebraska  needed  and  wanted,  or  whethe 
they  were  useless,  extravagant  and  foolhardy,  cannc 
rightly  form  the  topic  of  a  fundamental  economic  discus- 
sion, but  that  all  real  services  that  government  renders 
to  the  people  immediately  reflect  themselves  to  their  full 
value  into  higher  land  values  is  a  proper  subject  for  such 
discussion.  If  Nebraska  had  collected  the  rent  of  land 
instead  of  taxing  improvements  and  had  abolished  all 
taxes  on  commodities  and  services,  every  court  house  and 
school,  and  every  city  hall  and  community  center  that  it 
built — and  of  which  no  doubt  the  citizens  of  Nebraska 
were  proud  at  the  time — would  have  paid  for  itself,  per- 
haps many  times  over,  in  the  rises  on  land  values  that 
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mmediately  followed  the  building  of  these  improvements. 

J:  City  of  New  York  does  a  lot  for  its  people.  In  1932 
pent  631  million  dollars  for  services.  Of  this  sum  the 
State  of  New  York  furnished  50  million  dollars  and  the 
City  had  to  raise  581  millions.  The  annual  land  rent  in 
New  York  City  in  1932  was  about  700  million  dollars.  If 
New  York  City  had  done  more  for  its  people,  and  as  a  re- 
sult needed  more  money,  the  land  rent  of  New  York  would 
have  been  at  least  that  much  higher.  That's  the  nature 
of  land  rent.  Of  course,  New  York  is  not  taking  this  land 
rent  beyond  its  general  tax  rate,  and  more  than  two-thirds 
(%)  of  the  rent  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  land 
owners  and  is  capitalized  into  the  selling  price  of  land. 
So,  New  York,  too  has  a  problem,  only  smaller  perhaps, 
in  degree  than  that  of  Nebraska  or  other  equally  enlight- 
ened places,  as  New  York  takes  a  bigger  proportion  of  its 
land  values  in  taxes  than  do  most  other  places. 

Question  3.  A  third  question  which  someone  is  almost  sure  to 
spring  is  this:  Will  not  taxing  land  values  exclusively  not  merely 
impair  but  completely  destroy  the  assets  of  life  insurance  companies? 
What  about  them?  If  that  question  is  not  asked  I  certainly  shall  not 
suggest  it,  but  if  put  to  me  now  I  could  not  handle  it  satisfactorily. 

Answer:  The  collecting  of  land  rent  and  the  abolish- 
ing of  taxes  will  probably  not  be  done  in  full  at  one  time, 
«in  convenient  stages,  say  by  an  increase  of  five  per 
t  (5%)  per  year.  Thus  it  will  take  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  to  make  the  change.  In  this  period  industry  will 

tve  an  opportunity  to  adjust  itself,  and  this  it  will  begin 
do  immediately  that  the  measure  is  enacted  into  law. 
>  harm  will,  nor  can  come  then  to  insurance,  banking 
other  institutions  that  lend  money  on,  or  invest  in,  unim- 
ived  land,  for  it  is  assumed  that  that  is  what  the  ques- 
:on  implies.     Improved  property,  especially  that  which 
is  fully  or   properly   improved,   can  only  benefit   by   the 
change. 

Question  4.  I  dislike  to  bother  you  with  my  troubles.  For  many 
years  I  have  written  and  talked  Single  Tax  and  I  used  to  think  I  had 
a  fair  working  knowledge  of  the  philosophy,  but  the  last  few  years  have 
produced  situations  which  were  not  among  any  conditions  that  I  had 
anticipated.  Just  now  I  need  help  badly  and  surely  shall  be  grateful 
if  you  can  extend  it. 

Answer:  Our  very  best  advice  to  A.  G.  C.,  whether 
or  not  he  intends  to  speak  for  the  Single  Tax,  is  to  register 
at  once  for  a  correspondence  course  at  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science,  211  West  79th  Street,  New  York 
City.  The  new  sessions  start  in  September.  The  course 
is  free  excepting  for  the  cost  of  one  book — "Progress  and 
Poverty"  by  Henry  George — which  may  be  had  for  $1  by 
writing  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

t_jAS  the  depression  touched  bottom?  By  no  means. 
•*•  Let  us  hope  it  never  will.  So  long  as  some  industry 
can  still  be  carried  on,  so  long  as  some  are  not  totally  desti- 
tute, so  long  have  we  avoided  touching  bottom.  But  let 
our  statesmen  keep  on  fooling  with  fake  remedies  and 
we'll  get  there. 


The  Editor  Appeals 

For  The  School 

ON  this  occasion  we  depart  from  a  long  settled  policy  to 
resist  any  temptation  to  appeal  for  help  for  any 
specific  Single  Tax  activity.  We  do  so  now  because  we 
feel  the  imperative  need  of  sustaining  what  appears  to 
us  the  most  important  movement  ever  begun  in  the  history 
of  our  cause.  We  refer  of  course  to  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science. 

The  School,  now  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence  has, 
as  our  readers  are  informed,  a  permanent  headquarters. 
It  has  classes  composed  at  present  of  about  fifty  young 
students,  coming  from  high  schools  and  colleges,  who  are 
getting  an  economic  education.  So  much  is  needed  to  be 
done  for  the  young  that  we,  who  are  living  on  borrowed 
time,  must  realize  the  importance  of  passing  on  the  torch 
which  we  must  soon  relinquish. 

Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
remarkable  effect  of  the  system  of  education  carried  on 
by  our  able  Director,  who  have  personally  met  and  talked 
with  these  bright  young  students,  many  of  whom  are  now 
definitely  enrolled  as  ardent  apostles  of  the  new  truth 
so  vividly  revealed  to  us  by  Henry  George,  see  in  the 
present  achievements  of  the  School,  but  more  in  its  poten- 
tialities, what  an  institution  under  proper  nourishment 
it  may  become. 

Today  many  men  and  women  are  more  and  more  dubious 
of  the  trend  of  civilization  and  governments.  Socialism 
has  failed  in  Russia;  it  failed  in  Italy,  and  under  it  Italy 
drifted  into  a  dictatorship;  it  petered  out  in  Germany, 
and  is  now  being  tried  in  the  United  States.  The  great 
industrialists,  merchants  and  manufacturers  with  sub- 
stantial payrolls,  bending  under  tax  burdens,  fear  they 
know  not  what.  Among  these  the  Henry  George  School 
for  Social  Science  will  find  friends  who  in  time  will  help 
to  support  it.  Already  a  section  of  a  public  utility 
company,  important  and  vast  in  its  ramifications,  has 
appealed  to  the  School,  wanting  to  know  if  there  is  room 
for  its  employees  as  pupils  of  the  classes  in  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science.  A  like  request  has  been 
received  from  a  denominational  Ministers'  Association 
of  large  membership.  And  others  will  come.  The  School 
is  full  of  definite  promise. 

A  word  as  to  the  Director,  Oscar  H.  Geiger.  At  the 
Baltimore  Henry  George  Congress  our  old  friend,  Dr 
Mark  Milliken,  of  Hamilton,  O.,  suggested  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Henry  George  University.  The  suggestion 
caused  the  ripple  of  a  smile,  the  idea  seemed  so  remote. 
But  today  one  man's  audacity  and  high  courage  has  en- 
abled us  to  visualize  the  possibility.  For  the  School  will 
grow  and  ere  long  may  develop  into  whatfDr.  Milliken 
desires. 

Our   Director   is   equipped  with   knowledge,   tact  and 
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tenderness.  He  can  be  forceful,  too,  when  roused.  His 
students  love  him  and  that  is  half  the  battle.  For  because 
of  this  they  are  more  easily  persuaded  of  the  truth.  But 
he  asks  nothing  of  them  save  the  exercise  of  their  reason. 

And  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  able  men  who  will 
help  him  carry  on  the  work,  some  young  and  others  more 
mature,  teachers  like  John  Luxton  and  Max  Berkowitz, 
economists  like  Raymond  V.  McNally,  and  younger  and 
increasingly  proficient  men  like  Charles  Joseph  Smith, 
Bill  Moore  and  others,  whom  to  meet  and  hear  is  an  inspira- 
tion. 

Years  ago  in  a  discussion  over  a  disputed  point  in  politi- 
cal economy,  Mr.  Geiger,  then  a  very  young  man,  ven- 
tured an  explanation.  Mr.  George  said  delightedly  to 
Jerome  O'Neill,  "Here  is  the  economist  of  our  movement," 
and  nodded  his  head  in  satisfaction.  And  when  later  Mr. 
Geiger  started  a  dozen  boys,  members  of  his  Round  Table 
Club,  on  their  careers,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  every  one  of  them,  including  his  gifted  son,  Dr. 
George  Raymond  Geiger,  was  a  proficient  economist  and 
a  soldier  of  the  truth  as  expounded  in  "Progress  and 
Poverty."  "A  born  teacher,"  as  others,  not  we,  have 
termed  him. 

And  he  has  given  himself  to  this  work  unreservedly. 
He  has  cast  behind  him  all  hope  for  preferment  in  other 
fields.  This  is  now  his  life  work.  It  is  big  with  promise 
and  possibilities  for  the  cause.  There  is  nothing  more 
important.  Those  who  believe  with  him  that  the  truth 
as  expounded  by  Henry  George  is  the  only  hope  of  the 
world  should  stand  squarely  behind  the  School.  We  must 
justify  the  faith  that  inspires  him  and  give  what  is  nec- 
essary even  if  it  hurts. — EDFTOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Henry  George  School 

Commencement 

(REPORTED  BY  BEATRICE  COHEN) 

THE  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  marked  the  close  of  its 
first  complete  year  of  work  with  commencement  exercises  at  the 
Mahwah  River  Yacht  Club,  Suffern,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  June  24, 
1933. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Walter  Fairchild,  Commodore  of  the 
Mahwah  River  Yacht  Club,  provision  was  made  for  the  conveying 
of  guests  to  the  club  grounds. 

At  10:30  a.  m.  the  American  flag  was  raised  to  the  strains  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner.  The  grounds  were  then  at  the  disposal  of  the 
guests  for  boating,  swimming,  tennis,  hiking  and  the  like,  and  at  12:30 
noon,  the  guests  partook  of  a  campfire  luncheon. 

At  2:00  p.  m.,  Host  Fairchild  opened  the  commencement  exercises, 
introducing  Admiral  Henry  Potter  McKinney,  who  officially  welcomed 
the  guests,  some  one  hundred  in  number. 

Mr.  O.  K.  Dorn,  chairman  of  the  conference,  explained  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  namely,  the  commencement  exercises,  or  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  term  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science. 
Mr.  Dorn  explained  that  the  Henry  George  School  was  perhaps  the 
best  medium  to  assist  Single  Taxers  in  bringing  llieir  friends  to  under- 
stand the  real  economics  of  the  Single  Tax.  The  purpose  of  the  School 
is  to  reach  the  young  folks — the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow. 


Mr.  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  Director  of  the  School,  said  in  part:  "Over 
thirty-seven  years  ago  I  first  thought  of  a  school  in  which  the  economics 
and  philosophy  of  Henry  George  might  be  taught  to  students  every 
day,  all  day.  Just  about  thirty-seven  years  ago  I  started  a  class  (we 
called  it  a  club — The  Progress  Club  of  Harlem),  which  grew  until  we 

had  about  one  hundred  fifty-five  members,  all  working  men I 

dreamed  of  a  school  then  quite  different  from  the  one  we  actually 
have.  Today  we  are  marking  the  end  of  our  first  complete  year — this 
School  was  started  eighteen  months  ago.  We  ended  our  season  with 
a  class  on  Monday  and  a  class  on  Thursday  at  Pythian  Temple,  a  class 
on  Wednesday  in  Brooklyn,  a  class  on  Sunday  in  the  Bronx.  We 
have  started  a  class  in  North  Arlington,  N.  J.,  every  alternate  Tues- 
day, and  if  the  summer  season  had  not  intervened,  there  would  have 
been  a  class  every  other  alternate  Tuesday  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  In 
addition  we  had  a  forum  every  Friday  evening  at  Pythian  Temple. 
Our  classes  numbered  a  minimum  of  one  hundred  students  a  week, 
so  that  the  message  was  brought  by  way  of  actual  classes  to  not  less 
than  one  hundred  students  each  week." 

Mr.  Geiger  explained  that  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science  is  chartered  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  is  the  Education  Department  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  This  gives  the  School  the  fortunate  advantage  that 
the  certificates  issued  by  the  School  are  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  "certificates  of  alertness."  These  certificates  are  re- 
quired by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  the  New 
York  City  School  System,  to  give  proof  that  these  teachers  are  quali- 
fying themselves  for  higher  work,  and  it  is  one  of  the  requirements  i 
the  Board  of  Education  that  teachers  show  such  certificates  of  alcr 
ness  if  they  desire  higher  salaries  or  advances  in  position.  In  the  Fa 
the  School  expects  to  send  an  announcement  to  some  twenty-fi 
thousand  school  teachers  offering  to  them  certificates  of  alertness  fre 
of  charge  in  return  for  a  thirty-hour  course  in  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  one 
cent  of  those  circularized  will  attend,  or  some  two  hundred-fifty 
school  teachers  will  enroll  as  students  in  the  Henry  George  Schc 
This  year  the  School  will  start  in  September  and  the  first  semeste 
which  will  be  an  under-graduate  course,  will  end  in  February, 
second  semester  of  the  post-graduate  course  will  end  in  June. 
Board  of  Education  will  give  a  two  raise  credit  to  a  teacher  who  ha 
completed  a  sixty-hour  course,  taken  in  the  same  year  or  consecutively 
Rev.  Dr.  Mather  of  Christ  Church,  Brooklyn,  is  preparing  to  or 
ganize  the  Christ  Church  Institute,  in  which  he  is  going  to  teach  tli 
higher  reaches  of  theology,  and  for  which  he  will  issue  degrees  that 
are  desired  by  young  ministers  all  over  the  city.  He  believes  that 
not  only  theology,  but  a  wider  range  of  subjects  should  be  taught. 
To  this  end  he  has  offered  to  Mr.  Geiger  as  Director  of  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science,  the  entire  management  of  the  so 
science  courses  in  Christ  Church  Institute.  Mr.  Geiger  will  be 
pected  to  deliver  a  lecture  or  two  each  week  in  that  Institute.  Besid 
this,  and  perhaps  of  greater  importance,  Dr.  Mather  will  circular 
among  the  ministers,  advising  that  attendance  on  their  part  at 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  will  entitle  them  to  the  deg 
they  desire,  and  enrollment  of  some  fifty  to  one  hundred  ministers 
is  expected  from  this  source. 

The  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  now  has  its  own  head- 
quarters at  211  West  79th  Street,  New  York  City,  where  it  is  going 
to  have  classes  from  eleven  in  the  morning  until  eleven  in  the  evening, 
every  day  of  the  week.  One  of  the  tasks  of  the  School  is  to  make  its 
own  teachers  and  already  some  half-dozen  have  offered  themselves 
for  this  position. 

Dr.  George  Raymond  Geiger,  son  of  Director  Geiger,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  North  Dakota  and  author  of  "The 
Philosophy  of  Henry  George,"  in  a  light  vein  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  unique  setting  of  these  commencement  exercises.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  attire  of  the  audience,  (bathing  suits,  pajamas,  shorts, 
sweaters,  sports  costumes,  etc.)  in  place  of  the  customary  cap  and  ;| 
gown,  and  the  unusual  setting,  the  banks  of  the  Mahwah  River  in- 1 
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d  of  the  customary  auditorium.     Dr.  Geiger  said:     "Commence- 
t  speakers  usually  have  great  difficulty  in  telling  just  what  a  com- 
icement  means.     They  seem  to  think  you  are  commencing  life, 
looking  upon  education  as  preparation  for  life,  when  life  and  educa- 
tion are  the  same  thing.     This  commencement  of  the  Henry  George 
School   is  a   literal   and   an   actual  commencement.     The   School   is 
inning,  it  has  had  one  and  one-half  years  of  rather  experimental 
•k  —  'now  it  has  the  building,  it  will  have  the  expanded  staff  and 
School  is  really  commencing.     Most  schools  give  their  students 
facts,  information;  they  are  descriptive,  objective,  they  take  the  atti- 
tude, we  will  give  you  the  facts,  you  will  judge  them.     This  School 
is  unique  that  in  addition  to  facts  and  information  it  gives  value,  it 
is  critical,  it  is  interpretive."     Dr.  Geiger  brought  greetings  from  the 
ions  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  and  the  hope  that  this  would 
he  first  of  many,  many  beginnings. 

great  treat  was  experienced  in  the  talk  given  by  Dr.  Frederick 
W.  Roman  of  Los  Angeles,  who  was  passing  through  New  York,  pre- 
paratory to  his  annual  trip  across  the  continent.  Dr.  Roman  touched 
briefly  on  the  politics  and  economics  of  our  country  and  that  of  Italy, 
Germany,  Russia,  England,  China  and  Japan.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  determined  effort  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 
for  indoctrinating  the  young  men  and  women  with  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  George  would  meet  with  great  success. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  Treasurer  of  the  Henry  George  School 
and  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  an  always  welcome  figure  at  Single 
Tax  gatherings,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the 
School  up-to-date,  and  urged  support  for  the  School  as  the  most  im- 
irtant  institution  we  now  have  in  the  Single  Tax  movement. 

r.  Bill  Moore,  a  student  of  the  School,  was  surprised  at  being 
:d  upon  by  the  chairman,  but  gave  testimony  that  the  Henry 
George  School  was  to  him  an  intellectual  stimulus,  and  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  School  will  be,  to  the  young  men  and  women  who 

fid,  as  it  has  been  to  him,  not  merely  an  outlook  on  life,  but  life 
• 
r.  Dorn  closed  this  most  interesting  meeting  at  4:15  p.  m.,  com- 
plimenting the  management  of  the  School  for  the  splendid  work  thus 
far  accomplished. 

A  copy  of  the  Provisional  Charter  granted  to  the  School  by  the 
Education  Department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  passed  among  the  audience,  as  was  also  a  printed  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dana 
Miller  at  the  Henry  George  Congress  held  in  Memphis  on  October 
10,  11  and  12,  1932. 

The  courtesies  of  the  Mahwah  River  Yacht  Club  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  guests  for  the  balance  of  the  day.  All  in  attendance  ex- 
pressed their  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Fairchild  for  his  part  in  arrang- 
ing this  most  delightful  occasion. 

'1^7'HAT  a  terribly  wicked  thing  it  is  to  hoard  gold! 
'  •  That  is,  to  hoard  it  after  some  one  has  dug  it  out 
<>f  the  earth.  To  keep  the  land  hoarded  with  undug  gold 
within  it  while  men  who  want  to  dig  it  out  remain  idle 
and  hungry  is  not  wrong  at  all  —  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen 
and  university  economists.  To  them  this  is  wisdom 
and  foresight. 


elect  a  President  and  a  Congress.  The  President's 
duty  seems  to  be  to  tell  Congress  what  legislation  to 
enact  and  the  duty  of  Congress  seems  to  be  to  say:  "Yes, 
Mr.  President."  If  there  is  any  need  of  congressmen 
it  must  be  for  some  better  purpose  than  that.  Why  not 
elect  some  capable  of  carrying  out  that  purpose? 
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EASTERN  TRIP  OF  JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE 
Michigan,  June  2-25 

CURING  the  past  four  yeare  the  Henry  George  move- 
•*--'  ment  in  Michigan  has  been  getting  organized  for  a 
drive  against  the  forces  of  land  speculation  which  are  fast 
wrecking  the  State.  Duped  by  land  speculation  interests, 
the  people  have  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution limiting  the  tax  rate  on  real  estate  to  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  and  thrusting  the  greater  part  of  the 
tax  burden  upon  the  working  people.  Under  the  same 
land  gambling  influence  the  people  have  placed  upon  them- 
selves an  unwieldy  burden  of  public  debt  for  the  over- 
expansion  of  public  improvements  which  have  brought 
speculative  profits  but  to  the  few.  The  equivalent  of 
1,200  fifty-acre  farms  adjoining  the  city  of  Detroit,  for 
instance,  have  been  needlessly  subdivided,  sacrificing 
the  freedom  of  growth  of  the  city  and  placing  a  deadening 
load  of  public  debt  upon  the  people.  Land  speculation 
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is  at  the  bottom  of  the  banking  crisis  in  Michigan  and  of 
the  collapse  of  old  established  institutions  which  have 
had  the  faith  (and  deposits)  of  thousands  of  families. 

Against  this  needless  and  disgraceful  condition  the  only 
people  who  have  boldly  raised  their  voices  in  constructive 
opposition  are  those  in  the  Henry  George  movement. 
And  their  voices  are  being  heard  and  their  influence  felt. 
Michigan  now  has  its  three  principal  cities  represented 
by  Henry  George  organizations,  the  Henry  George  Club 
of  Grand  Rapids,  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Lansing,  and 
the  Prosperity  League  of  Detroit.  Each  of  these  spon- 
sored meetings  during  June  and  arranged  speaking 
appointments  for  Mr.  Monroe  as  follows: 

June  2  (noon) — Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Hotel  Pantlind, 
Grand  Rapids.  This  appointment  was  arranged  by  Harry  C.  White, 
president  of  the  White  Engraving  Co.,  former  member  of  the  Michigan 
legislature,  and  old  guard  Single  Taxer.  Topic:  Causes  of  the  Busi- 
ness Depression. 

June  2  (evening) — 'Public  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Henry  George 
Club  of  Grand  Rapids,  Lecture  Room,  Public  Library.  Mr.  M.  Her- 
man Friedrich,  secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Club,  introduced  Mr. 
Monroe  who  spoke  on  "Taxation  and  Our  Economic  Crisis."  Miss 
Annie  A.  Pollard,  assistant  librarian,  recalled  that  Henry  George,  Jr., 
had  spoken  on  two  occasions  from  the  same  platform,  and  invited  Mr. 
Monroe  to  speak  on  the  life  of  Henry  George  before  one  of  the  Forum 
meetings  sponsored  by  the  Library  during  the  next  season.  Among 
the  thirty  or  more  present  were  James  W.  Hailwood,  pastor  of  All 
Souls  Church  and  militant  liberal,  Dr.  John  F.  Cardwell,  John  H. 
Hensen,  and  J.  S.  Tindall  among  the  Single  Taxers,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  young  men  and  women  who  came  to  hear  the  Single  Tax 
discussed. 

June  3— Public  meeting,  McBride,  Mich.  This  meeting,  composed 
of  farmers  in  the  McBride  district,  was  arranged  by  Simeon  P.  Martin, 
farmer  of  Stanton,  Mich.,  and  ardent  Single  Taxer. 

June  6— Lions  Club,  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids.  This  appoint- 
ment arranged  by  Harry  C.  White.  The  topic  was:  "The  Menace  of 
the  Sales  Tax. "  Among  the  guests  was  Ernest  Conlon,  city  manager 
of  Grand  Rapids. 

June  7— Civic  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hotel  Olds, 
Lansing,  Mich.  Topic:  "Taxation  and  Our  Economic  Crisis." 

June  9— Rotary  Club,  Hotel  Olds,  Lansing.  Among  those  who 
attended  both  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting  and  this  meeting 
was  Mr.  R.  E.  Olds,  automoblie  manufacturer,  famous  for  the  Olds- 
mobile  and  Reo.  His  interest  in  the  movement  led  him  immediately 
to  purchase  a  copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 


June  10— Public 
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Universalist  Church.     Ray  Robson,  organizer  of 

Roscoe  A.  Walters,  pastor  of  the  Universalist 

Mr.  Monroe  who  gave  his  chalk-talk  on  "Why 
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and    Poverty"   in   college.     It   was   re-awakened 

Mark  Millikin  of  Hamilton,  O.,  address  a  church 

was  chairman  when  in  Ohio. 


June  11 — Forum,  Peoples  Church,  East  Lansing.  Arranged  by 
Mr.  Robson  of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Lansing.  Forty  minute 
talk.  Many  questions  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

June  21 — Detroit  Federation  of  Labor.  Labor  Temple,  Detroit. 
Frank  X.  Martels,  president,  introduced  Mr.  Monroe  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  the  constitution  of  the  Federation  urging  the  taxation 
of  land  values  and  said :  "  You  are  in  the  house  of  your  friends. "  Topic : 
Chalk-talk  on  "  Why  Unemployment?  " 


June  23 — Henry  George  Prosperity  Dinner  sponsored  by  the  Pros- 
perity League,  Ft.  Shelby  Hotel,  Detroit.  This  was  the  eleventh  of 
a  series  of  Henry  George  dinners  being  held  in  principal  cities  of  the 
country.  Henry  C.  L.  Forler,  prominent  Detroit  attorney,  was  toast- 
master.  Ray  Robson  of  Lansing,  A.  Laurence  Smith,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Prosperity  League,  and  Mr.  Monroe  were  speakers. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Tindall  of  Cedar  Springs  made  a  special  trip  to  be  present 
with  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Burnell  Tindall  of  Ann  Arbor.  The 
dinner  committee  was  composed  of  George  W.  Barclay,  Mrs.  Thurlow 
E.  Coon,  Dr.  A.  S.  Diack,  Rev.  Edgar  de  Witt  Jones,  F.  T.  Merrick, 
Mrs.  A.  Laurence  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Myron  B.  Vorce.  The  twenty- 
five  who  were  present  voted  to  meet  again  within  thirty  days  to 
further  plans  for  the  adoption  of  a  state  "constitutional  amendment 
to  abolish  taxes  and  collect  the  ground  rent."  The  Prosperity  League 
recently  reprinted  the  report  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
April,  1932,  advocating  this  programme. 

EASTERN  CANADA,  JUNE  26,  JULY  7 

Canada,  with  natural  resources  as  great  as,  or  greater 
in  many  respects  than,  those  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  a  population  only  one-twelfth  as  large,  is  however 
enjoying  the  same  phenomenon  of  intense  and  widespread 
industrial  depression.  Picayunish  methods  of  raising 
revenue  for  governmental  services  have  been  carried  to 
pitiable  extremes  bringing  trying  hardships  to  those  lea 
able  to  withstand  them.  A  sales  tax  is  administered 
such  an  indirect  way  that  an  interested  observer  cannc 
discover,  in  passing,  how  much  it  is  or  what  machine 
is  used  to  collect  it.  An  income  tax  gouges  incomes 
low  as  $1,000.  School  children,  in  order  to  take  thei 
final  examinations,  must  pay  as  much  as  $1.50  per  par 
to  take  them!  The  spectacle  of  kind  hearted  principals 
and  teachers  putting  on  plays  and  entertainments  for 
the  benefit  of  pupils  coming  from  families  unable  to  meet 
this  unusual  infliction  upon  the  ambitious  is  a  commc 
one. 

With  the  Dominion  under  the  rule  of  a  Toiy  goverr 
ment  that  ridicules  and  condemns  any  serious  public  cor 
sideration  of  ways  to  end  depressions,  it  is  small  wonde 
that  their  is  a  warm  feeling  of  friendship  and  admiratic 
for  President  Roosevelt  among  the  common  people 
Prime  Minister  Henry  of  Ontario  in  a  recent  speech  ha 
the  audacity  to  warn  the  United  Church  of  Canada 
dire  consequences  if  its  preachers  did  not  desist  from  cor 
stantly  preaching  the  need  for  a  better  social  order. 

A  Liberal  reaction  to  such  tactics  may  be  expected 
the  provinces  and  in  the  whole  Dominion  at  electior 
within  the  next  year  or  two.  With  the  turn  over 
likely  come  much  real  opportunity  for  Single  Tax  legisla 
tion.  The  progressive  administration  of  Prime  Minist 
Drury  of  Ontario,  1921-25,  gave  local  option  in  taxatic 
though  both  Toronto  and  Ottawa  sought  in  vain  to  exemp 
improvements.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Conservatrv 
party,  local  option  was  repealed  by  the  provincial  parlij 
ment.  A  new  Liberal  administration  would  likely 
instate  the  local  option  law  with  the  pressure  of  sor 
enlightened  public  opinion  upon  this  question. 

That  such  an  enlightened  public  opinion  will  exist 
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purpose  of  the  Single  Tax  Association  of  Canada,  68 
g  Street,  E.,  Toronto,  and  of  such  distinguished  fol- 
ers  of  Henry  George  as  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Good,  Paris, 
Ontario,  farmer,  former  member  of  the  Dominion  parlia- 
ment (1921-1925),  and  official  of  the  United  Farmers  of 
Ontario;  Arthur  W.  Roebuck,  Toronto  attorney,  who  is 
slated  for  a  provincial  cabinet  position  in  the  event  of  a 
Liberal  victory;  and  A.  C.  Cambell,  Ottawa,  retired  editor 
of  Hansard,  Canada's  Congressional  Record,  and  a  feature 
writer  on  Single  Tax  for  the  Ottawa  Daily  Citizen. 

A  recent  manifesto  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario 
demands,  "The  appropriation  of  community  created 
values  for  community  purposes,  and  the  consequent  secur- 
ing of  public  revenues  without  imposing  barriers  to  trade 
or  burdens  on  industry."  The  programme  of  the  Co- 
operative Commonwealth  Federation  (The  C.  C.  F.), 
Canada's  new  progressive  movement,  similarly  calls  for 
the  socialization  of  social  values. 

The  Lecture  Association  has  standing  invitations  for 
one  of  its  speakers  to  appear  before  organizations  through- 
out the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  during  the  next 
season  in  a  campaign  for  the  adoption  of  these  principles. 
On  Monday  evening,  June  26,  Mr;  Monroe  addressed 
a  public  meeting  in  St.  Andrew's  United  Church  at  Brant- 
ford,  Ontario,  arranged  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Rev.  A.  L.  Sanderson  and  Rev.  M.  W.  Conron, 
ited  Church  ministers,  were  among  those  who  expressed 
ir  deep  interest  in  the  Henry  George  philosophy  and 
practical  programme. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Walling,  secretary  of  the  Single  Tax  Associa- 
of  Canada,  arranged  two  gatherings  of  the  Single 
Taxers  at  Toronto,  addressed  by  Mr.  Monroe.  Mr.  J. 
H.  L.  Patterson,  president  of  the  Association,  presided 
on  each  occasion,  a  noon  luncheon  on  Wednesday,  June 
28,  and  a  supper  at  Center  Island  on  Thursday,  June  29. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  JULY  8-12 

Turning  south  from  Montreal  and  cutting  across  the 
top  of  Vermont,  we  come  to  New  Hampshire,  with  at  least 
four  Single  Tax  nerve  centers — East  Alstead,  East  Jaffrey, 
Contoocook  and  Portsmouth. 

At  East  Alstead  we  find  a  veritable  Single  Tax  colony 
with  these  among  the  members:  the  Dennett's — Hartley 
and  Mary  Chase  Dennett;  Carleton  Dennett  and  his 
family;  the  newlyweds — Heman  and  Edith  Newlin  Chase; 
and  Miss  Mary  Chase.  At  Alstead,  four  miles  distant, 
is  the  house  of  the  gracious  Dr.  H.  Lincoln  Chase,  S.  T., 
and  then  a  few  miles  north  is  Acworth  where  the  Misses 
Sarah  and  Mary  Potter  are  glad  to  do  what  they  can  in 
the  way  of  arranging  lecture  appointments  and  public 
meetings.  A  Henry  George  Club  is  being  formed  at  East 
Alstead  for  the  study  of  Henry  George's  books. 

East  Jaffrey  is  famous  as  the  home  of  George  H.  Duncan, 
for  twelve  years  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legis- 
lature and  now  executive  secretary  at  Washington  to 
Senator  Brown,  newly  elected  Democrat  from  New  Hamp- 


shire. Mr.  Duncan's  son,  Prescott,  one  time  classmate 
of  Dr.  George  Raymond  Geiger  at  Columbia,  is  now  in 
business  with  his  father  at  East  Jaffrey.  The  younger 
Mr.  Duncan  has  been  identified  with  the  Land  Value  Tax 
Association  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  established 
the  New  England  Collection  Agency. 

At  Contoocook  is  a  good  group  of  Single  Taxers  includ- 
ing John  C.  Burnham,  cousin  of  Fred  T.  Burnham,  of 
Newton,  Mass.,.  William  L.  Montgomery,  Joseph  Hazel- 
tine,  and  James  A.  Weast. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  boasts  an  active  Single  Tax  organi- 
zation, the  Portsmouth  Land  Value  Tax  Association,  under 
the  secretaryship  of  William  Craig.  This  organization 
plans  an  aggressive  educational  campaign  which  will  in- 
volve publishing  an  analysis  of  what  the  effect  of  the 
Single  Tax  would  be  on  individual  pieces  of  property. 

The  Lecture  Association  has  many  speaking  invitations 
from  these  and  other  cities  of  New  Hampshire  during  the 
next  year.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  state-wide  Henry 
George  Club  would  be  helpful  to  the  movement  and  that 
a  series  of  public  meetings  throughout  the  State  would 
greatly  facilitate  its  organization. 

Death  of  Frank  C.  Wells 

FRANK  C.  WELLS,  who  died  suddenly  March  9,  1933 
at  his  home,  416  Caton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
was  born  July  21,  1867  at  Woodstock  College,  Ontario, 
of  which  his  father,  J.  E.  Wells,  M.  A.,  was  then  Principal, 
and  in  which  he  received  the  greater  part  of  his  education. 
Later  the  family  went  West  and  he  was  associated  with 
his  father  in  pioneer  newspapers  at  Rapid  City,  Manitoba, 
and  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Returning  east  he  came  from  Toronto  to  New  York  in 
1888  and  was  for  many  years  in  the  proofrooms  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  old  Herald,  and  the  Tribune.  In 
1910  he  became  associated  with  The  Electrical  World  as  a 
lay  editor  and  so  continued  for  twenty-two  years. 

In  his  young  manhood  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
doctrines  of  Henry  George  and  became  an  earnest  sup- 
porter of  the  Single  Tax  movement.  He  was  for  some 
years  a  steady  contributor  to  the  Public  under  the  late 
Louis  Post,  with  whom  he  had  a  strong  friendship,  and  the 
Single  Tax  Review,  now  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

For  three  years  he  conducted  a  weekly  department  for 
the  Sunday  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  title 
"Quotations  Familiar  and  Unfamiliar,"  consisting  in  the 
main  of  original  notes  on  poetical  and  prose  literature. 
He  was  also  an  ardent  book-collector. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  three  sons. 

A  BANKING  system  based  on  land  speculation  must 
lead  to  disaster.     Had  more  bankers  read  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  there  would  have  been  better  banking. 


no 
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Chicago  Ready  For 

Big  Single  Tax  Rally 

CONVENTION  DATES  CHANGED  TO 
SEPTEMBER  25,  26,  27 

A  BIGGER  and  better  Convention  for  1933  is  assured 
•*  *•  by  many  encouraging  reports  reaching  Pittsburgh 
headquarters  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  where 
arrangements  are  now  being  rushed  forward  for  the 
Eighth  Annual  Henry  George  Congress.  Chicago  proved 
itself  to  be  a  great  convention  city  when  the  Congress 
met  there  just  five  years  ago  and  the  World's  Fair  celebra- 
tion, now  attracting  great  crowds  from  far  and  near, 
makes  Chicago  a  particularly  happy  choice  this  year.  And 
Chicago's  very  live  and  aggressive  Single  Tax  League  is 
preparing  a  hearty  welcome  for  our  visitors. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  a  change  in  the  dates  as 
originally  announced.  To  avoid  conflicting  engagements 
which  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  presence  of  at  least 
several  prominent  Single  Taxers  among  officials  and  pros- 
pective speakers,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  Convention 
just  one  week  later  than  at  first  planned.  The  Congress 
will  accordingly  open  on  Monday,  Sept.  25  and  adjourn 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  27  instead  of  Sept.  18-20. 
Notice  of  this  change  has  been  given  by  mail  and  the  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  trusts  that  sufficient  notice  was 
given  that  all  planning  to  attend  were  able  to  adjust  their 
schedules  accordingly. 

Rapid  progress  is  now  being  made  in  the  formulation  of 
an  attractive  programme.  Among  the  speakers  definitely 
or  tentatively  scheduled  are  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  editor 
of  the  American  City  and  President  of  the  General  Welfare 
Tax  League;  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  recently  appointed 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; Hon.  Francis  Neilson,  former  member  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  author  of  "The  Eleventh  Commandment," 
recently  published;  John  Z.  White,  veteran  Single  Tax 
lecturer;  Bernarr  Macfadden,  editor  of  Liberty,  and  Physi- 
cal Culture  magazines;  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow  of  Cin- 
cinnati; Frank  Stephens  of  Arden,  Del.;  Hon.  Abe  D 
Waldauer,  Assistant  City  Attorney  of  Memphis;  Ernest 
B.  Gaston,  editor  of  the  Fairhope  Courier;  L.  D.  Beck- 
with,  editor  of  the  Stockton  Forum;  Fiske  Warren  of  En- 
clavian  fame;  J.  C.  Lincoln  of  Cleveland;  Hon.  William 
N.  MtNair,  now  the  leading  Democratic  candidate  for 
Mayor  of  Pittsburgh;  Hon.  A.  S.  Stockwell,  member  of 
the  Minnesota  Legislature;  Attorney  Benjamin  W. 
Burger  of  New  York  City;  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  President 
of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club;  Will  Atkinson  of 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Mrs.  Anna  George  de  Mille  of  New 
York  City,  daughter  of  Henry  George;  Robert  C.  Ma- 
cauley,  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commonweal;  L.  P. 
Straube,  editor  of  the  Federation  News,  organ  of  organized 
labor;  Attorney  J.  Edward  Jones;  Henry  H.  Hardinge 


and  Thomas  Rhodus,  all  of  Chicago,  and  George  E.  Evans, 
of  Pittsburgh,  President  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation. 

Hon.  Edward  P.  Costigan,  of  Colorado,  now  a  leading 
Progressive  Democrat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  has 
been  invited  to  address  the  Henry  George  Congress  and 
the  committee  is  hopeful  of  his  acceptance.  Prof.  John 
Dewey  of  Columbia  University,  who  has  recently  been 
active  as  President  of  the  People's  Lobby  in  strongly  advo- 
cating land  value  taxation,  is  also  among  the  celebrities 
being  sought  for  this  Convention.  Those  desiring  con- 
vention programmes  or  later  information  with  regard  to 
the  final  speaking  schedule  should  communicate  with  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  P.  R.  Williams  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation,  238  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh. 

President  Evans  has  named  a  strong  Convention  Com- 
mittee representative  of  the  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, including  the  following:  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  Chair- 
man; George  M.  Strachan,  Vice  Chairman;  Charles  G. 
Baldwin,  William  A.  Black,  Alfred  N.  Chandler,  W.  E. 
Clement,  John  S.  Codman,  Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  Henry 
P.  Boyton,  Otto  Cullman,  Andrew  P.  Canning,  R.  A.  Cow- 
ing, Wm.  F.  Baxter,  Samuel  Danziger,  Charles  R.  Eckert, 
Hon.  Oliver  T.  Erickson,  Arthur  W.  Falvey,  James  C. 
Fuller,  Bolton  Hall,  Emil  O.  Jorgenson,  Erwin  Kauffman, 
Fenton  Lawson,  George  Lloyd,  John  S.  MacLean,  Joseph 
Dana  Miller,  Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  John  Lawrence  Monroe, 
John  B.  McGauran,  John  Emery  McLean,  George  J. 
Knapp,  Hon.  A.  B.  Pittman,  Chester  C.  Platt,  James  H. 
McGill,  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Ray  Robson,  Miss  Charlotte 
Schetter,  Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  George  J.  Shaffer,  A. 
Laurence  Smith,  Carl  D.  Smith,  Wm.  H.  Sikes,  Walter  , 
G.  Stewart,  Frank  T.  Stirlith,  Alan  C.  Thompson,  Henry 
L.  T.  Tideman,  August  Williges  and  Harry  H.  Willock. 
All  local  arrangements,  including  entertainment  of  dele- 
gates, radio  service,  local  publicity  and  registration  will 
be  handled  by  the  Chicago  sub-committees  now  being  or- 
ganized under  the  able  leadership  of  Chairman  Ewing, 
President  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  League  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Foundation. 

While  plans  will  be  made  for  all  delegates  to  visit  the 
many  attractions  of  the  "Century  of  Progress,"  all  sessions/ 
of  the  Congress  will  be  held  at  the  Medinah  Athletic  Club,! 
conveniently    located    on    Michigan    Boulevard,    which  isi. 
placing  all  of  its  splendid  convention  facilities  at  the  dis-g 
posal  of  the  Congress.     Rooms  for  guests  will  be  available 
here  at  the  very  moderate  rates  of  $3  for  single  and  $5  for 
double  rooms,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  committee  would 
like  all  delegates  to  locate  under  one  roof  to  facilitate  con-I 
venience  and   to   reciprocate  for  courtesies  extended  byT 
this  magnificent  club.     Special   railroad   rates  are  ava 
able  from  all  points. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  meet  your  fellow  Single  Taxer 
from  far  and  near  at  this  forthcoming  Convention.  Or 
account  of  the  World's  Fair,  there  are  in  effect  special 
rates  by  rail  and  other  modes  of  travel. 

It  is  expected  that  the  weather  in  the  latter  half  of 
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tember  will  be  more  pleasant  than  in  August  so  far  as  a 
trip  to  the  Fair  is  concerned. 

It  is  our  intention  to  do  honor  to  any  delegates  present 
who  were  also  present  at  the  Single  Tax  Convention  in 
Chicago  in  1893.  We  believe  that  a  group  picture  of  these 
should  be  taken — so  that  the  picture  can  be  shown  in  the 
Chicago  press. 

We  will  also  make  a  note  of  the  oldest  Single  Taxers 
present  and  of  those  who  have  been  active  for  the  longest 
period  in  the  Single  Tax  ranks. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ewing  is  offering  two  prizes:  A  first  prize 
of  $10  and  a  second  prize  of  $5,  the  money  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  books  from  the  Schalkenbach  Foun- 
dation— these  prizes  to  go  to  the  two  States  having  the 
best  record  in  the  attendance  contest.  For  this  contest 
Illinois  is  not  eligible.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  total  population  of  the  State  as  shown  in 
Federal  census  of  1930.  Consideration  also  will  be  given 
to  the  total  distance  of  each  delegate  so  registered;  that  is 
the  mileage  (by  shortest  rail  route)  from  the  home  city 
of  the  delegate  to  Chicago.  For  example,  if  New  York 
has  ten  times  the  population  of  some  other  State,  then 
New  York  must  have  somewhat  in  excess  of  ten  times  the 

jistered  delegate  mileage  in  order  to  surpass  that  other 

ate  in  this  contest. 

Furthermore,  two  other  prizes  are  being  offered  by  Fred 

Bahni  of  Peoria,  111.     Mr.  Bahni  is  well  known  as  a  faith- 

1,  active  Single  Taxer  of  many  years  standing — and  he 
ill  attend  the  Convention.  Mr.  Bahni,  of  the  Peoria 

velry  Co.,  is  preparing  two  silver  plaques  appropriately 
igraved.  These  plaques  will  be  presented  to  the  two 
elegates  properly  registered,  who  qualify  as  follows: 
st.  To  the  American  citizen,  Single  Taxer,  who  shall 
have  to  his  credit  the  greatest  mileage  distance  in  travel 
to  Chicago: — In  other  words  from  his  home  (under  the 
American  flag)  by  shortest  rail  and  steamship  route. 
2nd.  To  any  foreign  citizen,  Single  Taxer,  who  shall  have 
to  his  credit  the  greatest  mileage  distance  in  his  journey 
to  Chicago  via  shortest  route  from  his  home.  These  plaques 
will  be  appropriate  to  hang  on  the  wall  in  an  office,  or  home 
room. 

It  is  desired  to  give,  at  this  Convention,  all  due  recogni- 
tion (at  a  newspaper  and  periodical  table)  to  all  Single 
Tax  newspapers  and  periodicals.  That  all  our  delegates 
may  be  informed  as  to  our  newspaper  and  periodicals — 
as  to  their  merits,  efficiency,  and  attractivemess.  The 
circulation  of  our  papers  should  be  increased. 

It  is  desired  that  all  newspapers  and  periodicals,  which 
are  friendly  to  the  Georgist  cause,  may  give  the  fullest  and 
earliest  publicity  to  the  above  announcements.  Also  we 
request  that  all  Single  Taxers  (to  whom  these  announce- 
ments shall  come)  may  tell  other  Single  Taxers  of  the  plans 
explained  above. 

At  our  Convention  we  expect  that  the  Enclavian  plans 
and  accomplishments  and  projections  will  be  set  forth  by 
Fiske  Warren,  E.  B.  Gaston,  Abe  Waldauer  and  others. 


We  hope  that  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 
will  be  represented  by  a  goodly  delegation  to  report  pro- 
gress. 

We  expect  that  all  other  lines  of  Single  Tax  activity  in 
America  will  be  ably  represented,  and  progress  reported, 
whether  such  activities  be  by  lectures,  by  papers  and 
periodicals,  educational  work,  or  in  the  field  of  practical 
legislation. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  out  of  this  convention  may 
emerge  an  immediate  and  practical  plan  for  an  advance? 
C.  J.  EWING,  Chairman  Convention  Committee. 

GEORGE  E.  EVANS,  President. 

P.  R.  WILLIAMS,  Secretary. 

Affairs  In  Pittsburgh 

TWO  prominent  Pittsburgh  Single  Taxers,  William 
N.  McNair  and  John  M.  Henry,  both  attorneys,  are 
in  the  forefront  in  the  discussion  in  the  public  press  as 
probable  candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Mayor  of  that  city,  and  at  this  time  it  seems  likely  that 
a  Single  Taxer  of  clear-cut  convictions  will  be  the  nominee 
and  that  the  issue  of  land  value  taxation  will  figure  rather 
prominently  in  the  municipal  campaign.  The  Democratic 
nominee  is  conceded  the  best  prospect  of  winning  in  the 
past  thirty  years.  Mr.  McNair  was  the  nominee  for 
Mayor  twelve  years  ago  and  polled  a  large  vote  and  in 
1928  polled  nearly  a  million  votes  for  United  States  Senator. 
John  S.  Herron,  until  recently  President  of  City  Council, 
is  now  serving  as  Mayor  for  the  unexpired  term  of  ex-Mayor 
Charles  H.  Klin,  who  resigned  after  conviction  on  charges 
of  malfeasance  in  office. 

Among  probable  candidates  for  City  Council  are  George 
E.  Evans,  President  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
and  former  Mayor  William  A.  Magee,  "father"  of  Pitts- 
burgh's graded  tax  law,  the  latter  a  Republican  who  has 
served  two  terms  as  Mayor.  The  primary  election  will 
be  held  September  19. 

Up  To  The  Savants 

CHEMISTRY  is  replacing  the  red  hot  iron  for  mark- 
ing a  young  steer's  flank,  but  something  like  an  iron 
law  of  wages  still  quietly  operates  to  get  out  of  the  hide 
of  the  worker  all  the  wealth  he  produces  above  a  bare  living. 
Perhaps  the  savants  of  the  World  Economic  Conference 
can  explain  why  wages  everywhere  tend  to  a  minimum? 
The  correct  answer  might  explain  increasing  want  with 
increasing  wealth. — JOHN  J.  EGAN  in  World  Telegram. 

JOSIAH  MEIGS  wrote  to  Noah  Webster,  from  Wash- 
ington City,  Dec.  3,  1818:  "...  I  think,  however, 
that  the  Mania  of  emigration  has  come  to  a  lucid  interval. 
In  a  country  so  free  from  burdens  &  taxes  as  ours,  almost 
any  land  will  comfortably  support  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent Cultivators.  .  .  ." 
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An  Operetta  on  Economics 

THE  operetta  "Grubb's  Corner,"  libretto  by  Frank 
Stephens  and  music  adapted  from  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan by  Estelle  Hillersohn,  was  given  its  third  performance 
June  24,  by  sixty-three  singers,  many  of  them  professionals, 
before  a  crowded  house,  the  preceding  performance  having 
been  given  in  Wilmington.  The  author's  preface  may  be 
judged  from  this  quotation  from  which  he  said  as  pro- 
logue: "The  epoch-making  work  which  we  are  about 
to  present  or  perpetrate,  is  without  foundation  in  history 
or  tradition.  It  brings  together  people  who  never  met, 
in  places  where  they  never  were,  and  at  times  when  they 
were  not  alive.  It  includes  in  its  one-day  matters  seventy 
years  apart,  its  place  is  just  where  we  are,  Grubb's  Corner. 
Maybe  it  should  be  admitted  that  its  purpose  is  to  set 
forth  the  peculiar  beliefs  some  few  of  us  hold  touching 
the  origin  and  validity  of  titles  to  land  in  this  country, 
but  as  we  have  been  saying  the  same  things  up  and  down 
this  State  for  thirty-eight  years  without  anyone  paying 
any  attention  to  them  we  will  risk  their  hurting  anyone's 
feelings  now. " 

The  plot  opens  with  the  coming  of  the  Dutch  under 
Captain  David  De  Vries  to  seize  the  land  under  grant 
from  the  Lords  States  General  of  Holland.  They  are 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  English  noblewomen  and  swash- 
bucklers led  by  Lord  Baltimore,  coming  to  seize  the  same 
land  under  grant  from  King  Charles  and  King  James. 
As  they  pass  on  come  William  Penn  and  the  Quakeresses 
to  claim  the  same  country  by  grant  from  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  nature  of  their  proffers  may  be  judged  from  that  of 
Lord  Baltimore: 

We  offer  you  just  for  plain  dirt 

The  kind  a  papoose  makes  mud  pies  of, 

Some  beads  and  a  calico  shirt 

For  a  district  an  uncertain  size  of. 

Pokerface,  the  chief,  accepts  after  this  suggestion  from 
his  squaw  Pocohontas;  to  the  air:  "Things  are  seldom 
what  they  seem"  in  "Pinafore:" 

Tho"  I  have  no  head  for  numbers 

And  talk  nonsense  in  my  slumbers 

No  deceit  this  fact  obscures, 

What  you  sell  them  is  not  yours. 

That  for  which  you  get  the  bribe 
la  the  land  of  all  the  tribe, 
If  you  sell  it  to  these  gents 
You  can  pocket  all  the  pence. 

The  deal  is  interrupted  by  the  in-rush  of  Peter  Grubb, 
the  original  settler,  the  roughest  of  pioneers: 

Forbear,  nor  carry  out  the  grab  you've  planned, 
What  are  you  doing,  swapping  off  my  land? 
Take  notice,  all  these  fields  you  think  you've  spotted 
Are  mine  because  I  got  here  first  and— squatted. 

Solo: 

From  "Pinafore"  "When  I  was  a  lad." 


When  first  I  came  to  the  Delaware  shore, 
It  was  some  weeks  ahead  of  Lord  Baltimore 
And  I  floundered  over  moor  and  fen 
Some  days  ahead  of  William  Penn. 
I  cut  my  schedule  down  so  fine 
That  I  reached  the  banks  of  the  Brandy  wine 
Some  half  an  hour  or  so  I  claim, 
Before  these  folks  from  Holland  came. 
By  dropping  my  kit  and  hustling  quick 
I  was  first  to  get  to  Naaman's  Creek, 
And  just  ahead  of  Dutch  and  Quakers 
Mandated  some  five  thousand  acres. 
And  here  secure  from  war's  alarms, 
I'll  stake  out  hundred  acre  farms. 
I'll  rent  them  fair,  as  man  to  man, 
And  farm  the  farmers  as  I  can. 
And  then  when  Wilmington  grows  great 
We'll  make  some  booms  in  real  estate, 
And  all  by  landlord's  law  will  be 
For  me  and  my  posterity. 

Hands  Penn  his  card : 

PETER  GRUBB,  REALTOR, 
Grubb's  Corner,  Delaware. 

Duet: 
Penn  and  Peter  Grubb,— (" Mikado ".    "On  a  tree—." 

Penn: 

The  legend  I  read  on  your  visiting  card 
Is  just  this:  "Peter  Grubb  of — Grubb's  Corner", 
But  I  can't  understand,  tho'  I've  tried  long  and  hard, 
How  you're  Peter  Grubb  of  Grubb's  Corner. 
Now  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  kindly  explain, 
Since  there  is  no  Grubb's  Road  nor  even  Grubb's  Lane, 
How  there  can  be  a  corner  where  no  roads  obtain, 
To  make  you  Peter  Grubb — of  Grubb's  Corner? 

Peter  Grubb: 

I  am  only  too  glad,  my  good  friends,  to  explain 

How  I'm  Peter  Grubb  of— "Grubb's  Corner" 

So  many  long  years  ere  there's  any  Grubb's  Lane 

To  cross  over  and  make  a  Grubb's  Corner. 

You  see  just  before  you  arrived  at  this  spot 

I  cornered  the  land  you  each  thought  you  had  got, 

And  that  corner  in  land  is  the  corner  I  wot 

That  makes  me  Peter  Grubb  of— "Grubb's  Corner." 

Chorus : 

All  but  Grubb— (Trial  by  Jury)  "With  all  respect." 
With  all  respect  we  do  object 
We  do  object,  we  do  object. 

Peter  Grubb: 

All  the  legal  quibbles  seize  you — 
No  explaining  seems  to  please  you. 
Chase  yourselves,  you'll  have  to  scoot — 
I  have  Indians  to  shoot. 
Gentle  Hollanders  and  Sweder 
Get  out  of  this — "Auf  wieder," 
Boodling  Britons,  quibbling  Quakers 
"  Raus  Mil " — for  land-grabbing  fakirs — 
Throw  your  parchment  screeds  away — 
I  have  squatted  here  to  stay. 

Chorus: 

Ow ah. 

Peter  Grubb: 

For  I  grabbed  it  first. 
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Chorus: 

And  a  good  grab,  too! 

Peter  Grubb: 

So  you  get  the  worst — 

Chorus: 

Yes!  we  certainly  do. 

Peter  Grubb; 

Though  you're  mad  enough  to  bust 
You'll  obey  the  law,  I  trust: 
For  the  law  is  always  just — 
And  that's  one  on  you — 
This  is  landlord's  law,  you  know. 

Chorus : 

And  it's  strong  law,  too. 

Peter  Grubb: 

It's  been  so  since  long  ago — 

Chorus : 

Yes,  it's  long  law,  too, 
This  is  landlord's  law,  we're  told, 
That  who  grabs  it  first  shall  hold, 
So  the  rest  of  us  are  sold — 
And  it's  good  law,  too. 

Schalkenbach  Foundation  Work 

NEW  booklet,  suitable  for  enclosure  in  ordinary  sized 
envelopes  is  being  prepared  by  the  Foundation.  It 
contain  the  speech  of  Dr.  John  Dewey  over  Station 
IVD  in  April  of  this  year,  and,  in  addition  will  present 

its  last  pages  a  collection  of  new  quotations  from  con- 
porary  celebrities.  Due  to  the  limited  number  of 
pages,  it  was  not  possible  to  include  all  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past  nor  during  the  last  few 
months  while  the  Foundation  gathered  estimates  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Henry  George.  Those  statements  that 
do  appear  are  convincing,  however,  as  is  Dr.  Dewey's  strong 
recommendation  to  read  and  study  George's  two  books, 
"Progress  and  Poverty"  and  "Social  Problems."  This 
pamphlet  can  be  handed,  with  pride,  to  friends  who  want 
to  know  something  about  Henry  George,  and  it  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  as  an  enclosure  in  personal  cor- 
respondence. Singje  copies  are  five  cents;  packages  of 
thirty  will  be  sent  for  $1  postpaid. 

Following  a  theory  that  "Progress  and  Poverty"  ought 
to  interest  almost  anyone  including  the  elusive  "man  in 
the  street,"  if  the  story  of  the  book  is  presented  in  an  attrac- 
tive manner,  a  folder  has  been  designed  describing  the  book, 
and  containing  quotations  from  famous  people.  About 
2,000  home-owners  in  Brooklyn  and  New  Rochelle  received 
the  folder  and  a  percentage  have  thus  far  replied  sending 
for  the  book.  It  is  too  early  to  ascertain  whether  the 

iults  in  inquiries  and  sales  will  justify  this  endeavor, 

it  we  know  that  advertising  a  book  in  this  manner  sends 
people  to  the  public  library  and  to  read  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  and  local  bookstores  sometimes  benefit.  More- 
over 2,000  people  who  presumably  knew  little  or  nothing 


about  Henry  George  now  have  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
his  name  and  his  masterpiece.  A  further  experiment 
will  be  tried  in  the  Fall  with  additional  special  lists. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Broadus  Mitchell,  we  pro- 
cured a  list  of  summer  school  teachers  of  history,  economics, 
philosophy  and  sociology,  and  sent  an  assortment  of  litera- 
ture to  some  350  names.  A  special  offer  was  made  with 
regard  to  quantities  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  or  of  "Sig- 
nificant Paragraphs  from  Progress  and  Poverty"  for  class- 
room use,  and  as  a  result  we  are  obtaining  the  interest  of 
a  number  of  summer  school  teachers. 

The  Foundation  acknowledges  receipt  from  Mr.  Robert 
Balmer  of  this  city  of  a  group  of  books  and  pamphlets  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  in 
South  American  countries.  The  books  have  been  added 
to  the  Foundations'  library  on  economic  subjects,  and 
are  at  the  disposal  of  anyone  who  wishes  to  refer  to  them. 
They  include  such  titles  as: 

Dr.  Andres  Lamas — "Biography  of  Rivadavia"  (Riva- 
davia  was  the  George  Washington  of  the  Argentine,  and 
a  brave  exponent  of  land  reform). 

"Public  Ownership  of  Land."     C.  V.  Dominguez. 

"After  the  Avalanche",  by  Juan  Sin  ITierra  (dedicated 
to  Antonio  Albendin.) 

"History  of  Land  and  Argiculture  in  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern Mexico." 

Accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Foundation's  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Hennessy,  several  books  were  sent  to  prominent 
men  and  women  during  the  month,  with  the  compliments 
of  the  Henry  George  Club  of  New  Orleans.  "Social  Prob- 
lems" was  sent  to  Mr.  Ferdinand  Pecora  and  to  Will 
Rogers;  an  abridged  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  sent 
to  Miss  Perkins,  Senator  Borah  and  President  Roosevelt; 
a  copy  of  "The  Land  Question,"  containing  also  the  "Con- 
dition of  Labor,"  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

A  result  of  earlier  work  of  the  Club  in  New  Orleans  is 
the  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans  Daily 
States,  a  newspaper  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Walker  Ross.  The 
Club  asked  the  Foundation  to  send  a  copy  of  "Social  Prob- 
lems" to  Mr.  Ross.  This  was  done  in  January.  On  June 
22,  the  following  editorial  appeared  in  Mr.  Ross'  paper: 

THE  DANGEROUS  MAN 

"The  dangerous  man  is  not  the  man  who  tries  to  excite  discontent; 
the  dangerous  man  is  the  man  who  says  all  is  as  it  ought  to  be. " 

Henry  George  said  that  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  For  nearly  two 
generations  we  have  forgotten  or  ignored  this  simple  truth,  and  see 
to  what  that  has  brought  us!  Let  it  now  be  impressed  upon  our  minds 
so  deeply  that  nothing  can  hide  the  warning. 

If  there  is  any  penalty  to  communities  dominated  by  so-called  civic 
organizations,  it  is  the  price  they  pay  for  smug  complacency  that  is 
set  up.  God's  in  his  heavens,  all's  right  with  the  world!  Into  what 
disasters  have  we  walked  with  that  bandage  tightly  tied  over  our  eyes. 

Civic  organizations  are  of  the  breath,  bone  and  body  of  the  upper 
thin  crust.  They  see  nothing  except  their  own  special  interests.  In- 
dividually their  members  are  often  broad-minded,  fair  men;  collec- 
tively, they  have  a  sort  of  mob  psychology  that  sees  nothing,  hears 
nothing,  says  nothing,  except  what  the  mob  is  immediately  intent 
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upon  doing,  regardless  of  the  larger  effects.     The  upper  thin  crust  is 
only  a  small  part  of  society. 

Only  a  part  of  the  society  that  we  have  twisted  from  all  natu- 
ral benefits.  In  no  group  of  living  organisms  do  you  see  a  few  that 
are  fat  while  the  great  majority  are  lean.  You  don't  see  it  among 
the  birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fish  of  the  sea.  You 
don't  see  it  among  savage  tribes.  Sometimes  there  comes  a  sickness 
or  a  famine  that  destroys  the  birds,  the  animals,  the  fish  or  the  tribes- 
men, but  you  don't  see  the  few  benefit  while  the  many  suffer.  Only 
we  civilized  ones  have  been  able  to  create  a  society  of  such  unnatural 
works. 

Henry  George  said  that  too — nearly  fifty  years  ago;  and  lo,  we  only 
make  things  worse  by  creating  more  distinctions,  by  increasing  the 
spread  of  injustice. 

And  the  principal  means  by  which  we  have  done  it  has  been  the 
sanctified  hush-hush.  It  is  unpatriotic  to  say  thus  and  so;  it  is  hurt- 
ing the  town  to  expose  such  and  such  a  condition;  it  is  not  constructive 
to  cry  out  against  outrage.  In  that  attitude  lies  the  real  danger. 

The  last  few  years  have  opened  men's  minds  and  men's  mouths. 
May  they  continue  to  open. 

From  Senator  P.  Frank  Morrow  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  we 
learn  that  a  Henry  George  Economic  League  is  being  or- 
ganized in  that  State.  Mr.  Morrow  tells  us  that  Miss 
Josephine  Nelson  will  organize  the  Women's  Division  of 
the  Henry  George  Economic  League,  in  the  same  State. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  John  B.  Sharpe,  Pittsburgh,  is  so 
inspiring  that  we  quote  from  it  as  follows: 

"The  true  measures  of  success  of  George's  teaching  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  academic  approval  or  the  political  support  which  it  receives, 
but  rather  in  the  enormous  decrease  of  ignorant  criticism  and  the  more 
tolerant  view  which  the  vital  diffusion  of  his  ideas  has  brought  about. 
Ideas  and  movements  involving  important  social  changes  often  find  their 
darkest  hour  on  the  very  eve  of  their  success.  The  institution  of 
slavery  never  appeared  more  firmly  settled,  nor  was  the  price  of  a  slave 
ever  so  high  as  just  before  the  emancipation.  In  England,  forty  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  the  number  of  those 
who  actively  adhered  to  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith  were  compara- 
tively few,  but  the  thought  of  the  whole  nation  had  been  gradually 
leavened  for  their  later  political  unfolding.  The  importance  of  these 
teachings  may  be  measured,  with  some  allowance,  by  the  words  of 
Buckle  who,  in  his  History  of  Civilization  said:  'This  solitary  Scotch- 
man, by  the  publication  of  a  single  work  accomplished  more  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind  than  has  been  achieved  by  the  delegated  abili- 
ties of  all  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of  whom  history  has  preserved 
an  authentic  account.' 

"The  world  today  is  strewn  with  discredited  economic  theories  that 
sought  to  exist  in  accord  with  the  fundamental  wrong  that  George 
pointed  out.  There  is  a  law  of  the  universe,  says  Lamennais,  'that 
fixes  for  all  things  their  duration,  and  marks  for  each  one  its  fatal 
hour. '  The  hand  of  the  political  clock  is  about  to  complete  one  revolu- 
tion. It  will  wrap  in  shadow  a  long  list  of  errors.  It  will  also  efface 
that  mirage  of  human  illusion  that  is  now  being  spectacularly  spread 
before  the  American  people  by  the  witch  doctors  in  Washington.  The 
hour  that  follows  may  not  ring  in  the  accession  of  our  ideas,  but  it  will 
hasten  the  time  when  Single  Tax  men,  as  George  said,  will  spring  from 
the  ground  like  the  soldiers  of  Rhoderick  Dhu." 

ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  says  that  his  farm  relief 
proposal  is  but  an  experiment.  He  is  too  optimistic. 
His  bill  imposes  restrictions  on  industry.  Thousands  of 
years  of  restrictive  policies  show  that  restriction  always 
hurts  industry.  The  only  experiment  about  the  farm 
measure  is  to  see  how  many  statesmen  are  unable  to  learn 
anything  from  experience. 


Work  of  Charles  H.  Ingersoll 

'  I  VHESE  past  two  months  have  been  well  spent  in  per- 
-•-  fecting,  writing,  circulating  and  broadcasting  talks 
on  the  Single  Tax.  The  contents  of  the  talks  all  revolve 
around  and  lead  up  to  the  movement  he  is  furthering. 
He  usually  has  current  events  as  titles;  for  instance,  "An 
Empire  for  a  Nickel,"  when  the  fare  question  was  in  large 
headlines.  One  of  the  latest,  "Mayor  O'Brien  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  the  SPOT!"  deals  with  their  predica- 
ment and  the  only  possible  way  of  remedying  it. 

His  talk,"  A  Talk  to  the  Businessmen, "  has  already  been 
circulated  to  about  250  Single  Taxers  and  published  and 
probably  many  have  seen  and  read  it.  We  have  received 
some  very  favorable  comment  due  to  the  mailing  and  some 
have  offered  to  use  them  for  propaganda  work. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  is  constantly  adding  new  stations  to  his 
regular  schedule  and  also  takes  miscellaneous  ones,  too. 
WMSG  and  WMCA  are  the  new  regular  features  and 
WIP  and  WEVD  the  miscellaneous.  WEVD,  by  the 
way,  is  a  Socialistic  Station.  That  he  has  been  and  is 
kept  busy  by  the  radio  is  evidenced  by  the  schedule  be- 
low. Those  who  have  received  his  schedules  will  be  able 
to  note  changes  of  time  and  also  the  additions  of  stations. 

Sundays:  WWRL,  Woodside,  3:45  p.  m.  (k.  1500); 
WGCP,  Newark,  5:45  p.  m.  (k.  1250). 

Mondays:  WILM,  Wilmington  2:45  p.  m.;  WDAS, 
Philadelphia,  8:30  p.  m. 

Tuesdays:    WAAM,    Newark,    3:15    p.    m.    (k.    1250). 

Wednesdays:    WBNX,  N.  Y.  City,  12:45  p.  m.  (k.  1350). 

Thursdays:  WLTH,  N.  Y.  City,  9:45  a.  m.  (k.  14C 
WWRL,  Woodside,  L.  I.,  10:45  p.  m.  (k.  1500). 

Fridays:     WMSG,  N.  Y.  City,  1  p.  m.  (k.  1350). 

Saturdays:  WHOM,  N.  Y.  City,  12:15  p.  m.  (k.145 
WMCA,  N.  Y.  City,  4:30 p.  m.  (k.  570) ;  WCDA,  N.  Y.  Cit 
8:30 p.m.  (k.  1350). 

He  has,  however,  found  time  to  address  the  followir 
large  and  eager  audiences: 

PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 

North  Hudson  Kiwanis,  Union  City,  N.  J.     May  23,  12:15  p. 
This  was  a  typical  Kiwanis  crowd.     I  made  a  35  minute  talk  ale 
usual  lines  and  had  a  half  hour  informal  quiz  but  failed  in  getting 
whole  crowd  on  adjournment.     Interest  was  perfect  and  a  lot  of  the 
asked  questions  afterward;  60  present. 

Debate,   Ingersoll  Forum,   Pythian  Temple.     May  23,  8:30  p. 
This  affair  was  a  failure  as  a  debate,  as  Atheism,  Religion,  and 
nomics  don't  mix,  but  as  a  vehicle  for  talking  Single  Tax  and  for  a 
interesting  question  period  of  an  hour  it  was  O.  K.,  although  I 
tainly  would  prefer  a  different  atmosphere  for  both.   I  talked  thr 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  all  and  there  were  about  100  present. 

Caldwell  (West  Essex  Kiwanis),  N.  J.  June  1,  12:15  p.  m.  This  ia 
the  same  crowd  that  James  R.  Brown  talked  to  a  few  weeks  before 
he  died.  Mr.  Triner  present.  Attendance  65.  Talked  30  minute 
We  had  a  half  hour  intense  quiz.  Crowd  pretty  well  educated 
intensely  interested.  They  expect  to  arrange  a  night  meeting  so 
can  have  plenty  of  time. 

Bolar  Springs,  Va.,  Fourth  of  July  Celebration.     This  being 
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miles  southwest  of  Washington  I  was  obliged  to  cancel  WDAS,  Phila- 
delphia broadcast  Monday  evening  to  make  this  appointment,  which 
was  in  company  with  Harry  W.  Olney  of  Washington.  We  arrived 
there  about  noon  and  at  2  o'clock  had  a  meeting  in  their  open  air 
pavillion  at  which  there  were  present  about  1,000  more  or  less  shift- 
ing and  including  a  total  of  something  like  2,000.  My  first  function 
was  to  umpire  a  Fiddlers'  Contest  because  Henry  Ford  who  was  to 
share  this  responsibility  could  not  be  present.  The  occasion  was  a 
luippy  one  as  the  people  from  more  than  50  miles  around  in  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  enjoyed  it  and  my  talk  of  25  minutes  was  well  re- 
ceived. Will  Atkinson  (who  got  up  this  meeting)  followed  with  a 
similar  talk.  The  audience,  largely  farmers  and  their  families,  in- 
ely  interested. 

brief  idea  of  the  content  of  the  radio  talks  may  be 
nered  from  the  following  extracts  given  below.  This 
will  show  Mr.  Ingersoll's  method  of  leading  up  to  the  Single 
Tax  theory  with  in  some  cases  a  brief  explanation. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  MR.  INGERSOLL'S 

RADIO  TALKS 
A  TALK  TO  BUSINESSMEN 

Now,  what's  the  situation  with  a  realtor,  for  example?  A  man 
wants  to  build  a  house;  you  take  him  to  a  nice  lot  and  explain  to  him 
that  he's  not  buying  land  at  all  but  social  service:  streets,  schools, 
police,  fire,  post  office,  etc.,  and,  therefore,  he  should  be  cheerful  in 
giving  you  $1,000  for  25x100  (you  won't,  of  course,  tell  him  that  he 
has  already  paid  the  thousand  in  taxes  that  paid  for  the  service  he  is 
now  paying  for  the  second  time)!  Then  he  builds  a  $3,000  house, 
and  is  taxed  on  $4,000;  and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  his  investment  is 
SUNK  in  the  cost  of  the  land.  Is  that  good  business?  Suppose  its 
an  apartment,  block  of  stores,  or  a  factory: — -The  same  story,  twenty- 
ve  per  cent  of  capital  sunk;  actually  I  think  this  must  be  nearer  fifty 

•  cent. 

Wouldn't  all  these  good,  enterprising  folk  be  that  much  better  off 

one  of  their  capital  were  SUNK?     If  the  land  did  not  cost  anything? 

oukln't  there  be  more  houses,  apartments,  stores,  and  factories 
built?  Wouldn't  rents  be  cheaper?  Wouldn't  profits  be  higher  and 
more  steady? 

TECHNOCRACY— HENRY  GEORGE  ITS  AUTHOR 

Now,  what  is  the  truth  in  Technocracy,  and  where  did  Tech- 
nocrats copy  it  from?  Henry  George  53  years  ago,  wrote  a  book  called 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  in  which,  in  language  that  Al.  Smith  can 
understand,  he  proved,  if  logic  ever  proves,  that  Progress  CAUSED 
Poverty,  he  also  proved  why;  and  all  that  Technocracy  has  to  say 
on  this  subject  of  energy,  except  a  multiplication  of  strange  super- 
flous  language  and  figures,  was  put  in  perfect  form  by  George. 

MAYOR  O'BRIEN  AND  PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT 
ON  THE  SPOT! 

Unfortunately,  a  workingman,  earning  $20  a  week,  and  having,  say, 
a  family  of  four  to  support,  requires  every  cent  to  pay  for  the  things 
which  are  required— they  are  a  necessity — to  keep  those  four  alive 
and  respectable;  so  what  happens,  when  our  so-called  normal  taxa- 
tion, comes  along  and  takes  away  $10  out  of  that  necessary  $20? 

Well  exactly  the  condition  we  have,  happens;  this  depleted  buying 
power  makes  him  and  family  half  paupers,  which  is  bad  enough;  but 
it  has  a  wider  effect — called  a  social  effect — it  deprives  him,  and  every 
other  worker  in  the  country,  of  employment,  and  produces  16,000,- 
WO  of  what  we  called  unemployed,  and  twice  as  many  more,  half- 
employed  laborers. 

Now,  we  are  up  to  the  minute  in  sizing  up  the  O'Brien  and  Roose- 
velt discomfort!  That  $10,  workman  Jones'  helpmeet  is  spreading 
around  over  the  surface  of  her  family  needs,  has  got  to  be  spread  still 


thinner!  and  "as  sure  as  death  and  taxes,"  this  30  millions  increase 
of  bridge  tolls,  taxi  fares  and  subway  fares,  if  our  experts  decide  on 
them;  they  surely,  every  dollar,  will  go,  with  directness  and  speed,  to 
increase  that  already  impossible  burden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and  the 
little  Joneses,  are  staggering  and  suffering  under! 

THE  DAILY  HEADLINES 

The  reason  commonly  sighted  for  calling  our  governments  social- 
istic is  that  they  tend  to  take  over,  or  control,  public  functions  like 
transportation,  communication,  like  telephones  and  telegraphs,  water 
power,  etc.;  this  is  a  completely  fallacious  reason,  for,  to  the  extent 
that  governments  have  taken  over  such  utilities,  they  are  responding 
to  a  natural,  economic,  scientific  and  wholly  democratic  urge  to  draw 
a  much  needed  line  of  demarkation  between  actual  and  tangible,  pri- 
vate and  social  property  and  interest. 

CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  BUSINESS  DEPRESSION,  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT AND  POVERTY 

Says  the  man  from  Mars:  I  can't  understand  why  anyone  needs 
to  ask  what  causes  your  depression,  unemployment  and  poverty.  It 
seems  plain  to  me  that  about  half  the  cause  is  from  the  robbery  of 
ninety  per  cent  of  your  people  by  the  tax  system  which  by  doubling 
the  cost  of  living  cuts  in  half  their  buying  power;  then,  because  of  this 
foolish  system  of  taxing  labor  and  industry,  you  avoid  collecting  your 
social  revenue,  or  land  rent,  but  permit  it  to  create  the  system  of  specu- 
lating in  land,  which  results  in  holding  it  out  of  use  for  high  prices;  and, 
as  it  is  the  only  source  of  employment  of  both  capital  and  labor,  they 
must  go  unemployed  and  that  completes  your  distressing  picture. 
What  you  people  want  to  do,  if  you  are  really  not  enjoying  this  dis- 
tress— as  one  might  think  you  were  from  the  fact  that  you  arc  so  slow 
in  getting  and  keeping  out  of  it — is  to  use  nothing  but  your  land  values 
for  government,  collecting  them  by  a  Single  Tax  upon  them  alone. 

TECHNOCRACY  CHALLENGES  CAPITALISM 
If  capitalism  wishes  to  clear  its  title  to  all  private  wealth  it  must 
see  that  this  170  billions  of  social  wealth  is  restored  to  society  which 
is  identical  with  capitalism  and  to  do  it  by  using  its  revenue,  economic 
rent,  in  place  of  all  existing  taxation,  for  paying  the  cost  of  government 
or  social  services. 

This  great  170  billion  dollar  estate  is  a  part  of  capitalism's  wealth, 
and  just  as  important  to  its  existence  and  financial  health  as  the  183 
billions  standing  in  capitalism's  own  name. 

Work  of  Philip  Stanley 

PHILIP  STANLEY  is  conducting  out-door  meetings 
at  Borough  Hall,  Brooklyn,  three  meetings  a  week. 
These  are  noon  meetings.  He  is  also  conducting  evening 
meetings  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  86th 
Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  Manhattan;  and  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  96th  Street  and  Broadway, 
Manhattan. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  at  Borough  Hall,  Brook- 
lyn, and  86th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  and  plans 
for  organization  are  in  process.  Meetings  number  from 
500  to  1,000,  and  people  appear  to  be  anxious  to  receive 
the  message  of  Henry  George.  Especially  is  this  true  at 
Borough  Hall  and  86th  Street. 

Mr.  Stanley  has  received  cooperation  from  Mr.  Bolton 
Hall,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  Mr.  Oscar  H.  Geiger  and  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM . 

What  is  needed  is  literature  for  sale  and  free  distribu- 
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tion  and  if  any  of  our  friends  anywhere  have  such  material 
they  can  do  a  good  service  by  supplying  it  to  Mr.  Stanley. 
This  young  man  is  a  recent  convert  from  communism,  and 
is  a  very  effective  speaker. 

The  Labor  Problem 

and  How  to  Solve  It 

''I  ""HE  essence  of  a  sound  economic  system  is  that  the 
•*•  means  of  production  shall  be  privately  owned,  profits 
being  the  stimulus  to  enterprise;  that  the  opportunity  for 
profit  in  any  particular  line  will  always  invite  competi- 
tion, that  competition  among  producers  and  sellers  gener- 
ally will  assure  to  the  public  reasonable  prices  for  com- 
modities and  services;  that  market  price  will,  more  or 
less  accurately,  reveal  the  true  relationship  between  supply 
and  demand  and  hence  serve  to  regulate  production;  that 
a  low  price  will  curtail  production,  a  high  price  expand  it 
and  so  bring  about  its  own  correction ;  that  the  investor,  in 
his  own  interest,  will  apply  his  savings  where  they  will 
produce  the  highest  yield,  which  is  also  the  place  where 
they  are  most  badly  needed  for  the  good  of  all.  Under 
our  present  system  it  is  also  presumed  that  the  interests 
of  the  workers  are  adequately  protected  in  the  long  run 
since  competition  among  employers  will  insure  that  they 
pay  a  wage  in  proportion  to  the  productivity  of  the  worker. 
If  wages  should  be,  at  a  given  time,  too  low  relative  to 
price,  the  resulting  excessive  profits  will  encourage  the 
coming  in  of  additional  producers  or  the  expansion  of  ad- 
ditional plants  and  so  serve  simultaneously  to  lower  prices 
and  raise  wages  until  the  proper  relationship  is  once  more 
gained. 

In  short  our  present  system  is  one  of  free  enterprise  and 
free  covenants  operating  on  the  principle  that  the  profit 
motive  and  self-interest  automatically  assure  a  proper 
balance  of  production  and  consumption  and  a  proper 
distribution  of  incomes.  In  such  a  system  the  major 
economic  function  of  government  is  but  to  maintain  the 
conditions  of  competition.  It  has  taken  thousands  of 
years  to  evolve  the  present  capitalist  system.  Before 
the  advent  of  capitalism,  man  suffered  periodically  from 
lack  of  food.  Capitalism  solved  once  and  for  all  the  prob- 
lem of  production.  No  thinking  person  claims  that  there 
is  today  any  shortage  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  It  is 
the  distribution  of  wealth  that  is  faulty. 

Cut  away  the  growth  which  during  the  ages  has  attached 
itself  to  capitalism,  namely,  the  system  that  allows  the 
land-owning  class  to  get  a  greater  and  greater  share  of 
the  commonwealth  and  we  shall  have  justice  and  order  in 
the  world.  Capitalism  and  land-monopoly  are  not  essen- 
tial to  each  other;  on  the  contrary  they  are,  as  you  already 
may  have  surmised,  antagonistic  and  mutually  self- 
destructive.  Which  is  to  say,  either  capitalism  must 
destroy  land-monopoly,  or  land-monopoly  will  destroy 
capitalism. 


Man,  (of  course  that  term  includes  woman)  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  needs  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Some 
men  have  more  than  they  need;  most  have  less  than  they 
need. 

Wealth,  I  need  hardly  explain,  means  food,  clothing 
and  shelter.  It  is  produced  by  the  application  of  human 
labor  to  the  raw  materials.  By  raw  material  we  mean 
the  land,  the  sea,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  minerals  and 
oils  under  the  earth.  In  short  the  gift  of  God  or  nature 
to  man.  The  land  was  here  before  any  of  us  arrived.  It 
is  that  by  which  and  from  which  we  live,  and  is  that  from 
which  comes,  in  response  to  man's  labor,  all  wealth. 

If  some  men  have  not  enough  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
it  must  be  due  to  one  of  three  causes  only. 

(1)  Either  the  Supreme  Power  failed  to  supply  enough 
raw  material,  or 

(2)  Men  fail  to  change  enough  raw  material  into  the 
things  they  need,  or 

(3)  Wealth  is  not  fairly  divided. 
Which  is  it?    Let's  see. 

If  the  Almighty  placed  more  people  on  this  globe  than 
the  globe  can  support,  this  is  His  fault,  but  we  know  that 
we  have  not  begun  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  nature. 
No  one  claims  there  is  not  enough  wheat  or  fruit  or  eoal'or 
any  other  of  the  good  things  that  we  need,  in  the  world. 
On  the  contrary,  farmers,  coal  operators  and  other  pro- 
ducers claim  we  have  too  much  wheat,  too  much  coal, 
too  much  food,  too  much  clothing.  They  complain  that 
we  are  suffering  from  "overproduction." 

Have  men  not  sufficient  intelligence  and  energy  to  pro- 
duce what  they  need? 

We  have  only  one  more  answer,  that  is,  that  wealth  is 
not  fairly  divided. 

How  is  wealth  divided  in  society?  It  is  apportioned 
into  three  shares.  Men  who  work  get  wages,  men  who 
help  do  the  work  get  interest,  and  men  who  allow  other 
men  to  produce  wealth  get  rent.  In  short,  labor  gets 
wages,  capital  gets  interest,  land  gets  rent.  These  terms 
wages,  interest  and  rent  are  mutually  exclusive,  that  is 
each  designates  something  not  covered  by  the  other  two. 

Do  you  observe  that  two  classes  in  society  produce 
wealth  while  three  classes  divide  it?  How  long  could 
any  game  continue  if  two  produce  and  three  divide? 

Before  labor  can  get  its  wages  and  before  capital 
get  its  interest,  landmust  get  its  rent.  Now,  the  quantity 
of  land  in  the  world  is  fixed.  This  is  the  same  as  to  say 
that  the  supply  of  land  cannot  be  increased.  True,  you 
can  transpose  land  from  one  place  to  another,  but  you 
do  not  thereby  increase  the  quantity.  Land,  I  repeat 
cannot  be  increased  in  quantity.  The  pressure  of  popula- 
tion on  land,  however,  is  constantly  increasing  and  there- 
fore land  is  constantly  becoming  more  valuable.  (It  is 
estimated  that  the  population  of  the  world  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  25,000,000  yearly.)  Therefore,  the  price 
of  land,  or  its  rent,  is  constantly  rising,  at  the  expense 
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of  interest  and  wages.  Therefore,  the  land-owning  class 
is  able  to  get  a  greater  and  constantly  greater  share  of  the 
world's  wealth.  You  who  have  read  the  Good  Earth  will 
understand. 

Here  is  the  explanation,  why,  despite  constant  advances 
in  the  productivity  of  man,  despite  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, the  great  mass  of  men  remain  poor.  The  in- 
creasing productivity  of  mankind  reflects  itself  in  increasing 
demand  for  land  which  makes  land  more  valuable  and 
enables  the  land-owning  class  (numbering  in  the  United 
States  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  population)  constantly 
to  extract  more  and  more  of  the  wealth  which  it  has  had  no 
part  in  producing. 

In  the  United  States  today,  the  bare  land  is  capitalized 
at  approximately  $170,000,000,000.  I  am  speaking,  mind 
you,  only  of  the  land,  not  of  the  improvements  in,  on,  or 
above  the  land.  This  $170,000,000,000  land  value  was 
not  produced  by  the  landlords.  It  is  a  social  product, 
having  been  produced  by  the  presence  and  activities  of 
the  120,000,000  people  now  residing  in  the  United  States. 
Last  year,  the  land-owners,  constituting  less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  were  able 
to  draw  off  from  the  producers  approximately  $14,000,- 
,000  rent  for  mere  permission  to  use  what  they  termed 
icir  land. "  From  this  $14,000,000,000  the  land-owning 
rendered  no  service  whatsoever  to  those  who  pro- 
the  wealth  out  of  the  land.  They  merely  permitted 
T  to  produce,  and  then  took  from  labor  as  rent,  approx- 

.tely  one-sixth  of  what  labor  had  produced.  Which 
say  that  the  producers  in  six  years  received  only  the 
:e  of  their  production  of  five  years.  Is  it  any  wonder 
n  that  the  producers  are  unable  to  effect  exchanges  of 

ir  commodities  with  the  producers  of  other  commodities 
when  those  who  rendered  no  service  first  retain  for  them- 
selves one-sixth  of  the  products  of  those  who  do  the  pro- 
ducing? This  is  what  brings  on  panics  in  the  United 
States  and  every  other  country  where  the  producer  is 
robbed  of  a  part  of  his  production  every  few  years.  We 
have  had  thirteen  major  panics  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  150  years. 

"But,"  you  say,  "did  not  the  landlord  invest  his  money 
in  land  and  isn't  he  entitled  to  a  reasonable  return  on 
that  investment?"  Let's  see.  A  man  might  invest  all 
the  money  at  his  command  in  land  at  the  North  Pole, 
or  New  York,  but  unless  and  until  population  settled 
thereon  his  investment  could  not  sprout  a  single  shoot. 
There  would  be  no  growth  whatever;  on  the  contrary  there 
would  be  depreciation  and  certain  loss.  Now,  since  the 
investment  would  not  begin  to  grow  in  value  until  popula- 
tion came,  it  must  be  clear  that  whatever  growth  arose 
would  not  be  due  to  the  landlord's  investment,  but  to  the 
presence  of  population.  But  that  growth  would  appear 
even  if  the  landlord  did  not  invest,  therefore  he  could  have 
no  moral  claim  to  any  share  of  it. 

An  "investment,"  so-called,  in  land  differs  funda- 
mentally from  real  investments.  If  one  invests  in  a  house, 


he  completes  the  transaction  that  began  when  the  first 
man  applied  his  labor  to  the  making  of  that  house.  In 
the  price  that  he  pays  for  it,  the  investor  pays  for  the  labor 
and  materials  that  went  to  the  making  of  his  house,  and 
the  house  becomes  his  absolute  rightful  property.  He 
and  he  alone,  is  the  owner  thereof,  and  entitled  to  the  full 
use  and  enjoyment  against  all  comers. 

Consider,  however,  an  "investment"  in  land.  Here 
the  investor  does  not  pay  for  the  labor  and  materials  going 
to  the  making  of  the  land.  He  buys  the  power  privately 
to  tax  the  labor  of  others  so  long  as  he,  or  his  successors 
in  interest  hold  that  investment.  Land  of  itself  can  yield 
no  return  to  the  investor.  He  can  gather  no  rent  off  idle 
acres.  Only  when  "his"  land  is  required  by  others  is  he 
able  to  get  a  return  on  his  investment,  but  for  that  return 
he  does  nothing  nor  gives  anything  of  value  in  exchange.  He 
takes  something  for  nothing;  the  land  user  gets  nothing  for 
something. 

The  attraction  of  such  holdings  lies  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  dividends  will  be  "earned"  on  the  investment. 
Should  this  expectation  be  realized,  it  is  material  to  the 
issue  to  remember  that  those  dividends  will  not  be  earned 
by  the  investor.  They  will  be  earned,  it  is  true,  but  by 
the  toil  and  sweat  of  those  who  must  needs  use  that  land 
in  which  the  investment  has  been  made.  These  will  pay 
all  dividends,  and  in  doing  so  must  submit  to  be  robbed 
of  some  portion  of  the  reward  due  to  themselves — their 
wages,  in  fact,  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  those 
dividends;  and  they  will  receive  nothing  as  equivalent 
for  what  is  taken  from  them,  and  passed  over  to  the 
"investor"  in  land.  The  wealth  which  will  have  been 
produced  by  the  users  of  the  land  will  be  divided 
between  themselves  and  the  non-producing  dividend- 
takers. 

An  "investment"  in  land  does  not  aid  production.  It 
does  not  afford  opportunity  for  labor,  nor  does  it  add  any- 
thing to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  It  is  merely  a 
stranglehold  upon  all  industry,  and  this  acts  always  in 
restraint  of  wealth  production.  It  is  therefore  the  direct 
cause  of  poverty,  and  wholly  anti-social. 

Take  Manhattan  Island.  It  is  twenty-one  square  miles 
in  area;  the  latest  and  best  information  is  that  the  Almighty 
made  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  race  free  of  charge.  We  must 
admit  however  that  a  large  number  of  us  are  very  busy 
trying  to  correct  the  oversight.  Today,  one  acre  of  Man- 
hattan Island  would  bring  in  the  open  market  $50,000,000 
and  it  did  not  cost  one  cent  to  produce.  Remember  there 
is  no  production  cost  in  land. 

Peter  Minuit,  history  tells  us,  handed  the  Indians  $24 
for  Manhattan  Island.  Even  that  they  did  not  receive 
in  cash,  but  in  Woolworth  beads.  The  island  is  the  same 
size  today,  except  possibly  here  a  little  filling  in,  and  there 
a  little  cutting  off.  What  did  Peter  Minuit's  heirs  or 
those  who  bought  from  them,  charge  last  year  for  the 
mere  permission  to  use  this  island,  twenty-one  square 
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miles  in  area,  that  the  Almighty  produced  and  all  his  chil- 
dren, by  their  presence  made  valuable? 

Seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars!  This  land  rent  was 
collected  last  year  by  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion from  the  users,  the  wealth-producers  of  Manhattan 
Island.  And  every  year,  as  the  population  of  the  city 
increases  and  their  activities  are  widening,  this  sum  auto- 
matically becomes  greater.  The  City  of  New  York 
requires  the  landowners  to  hand  over  about  one-half  of 
the  land  rent,  but  it  permits  them  to  retain  the  other  half 
which  also  they  had  no  part  in  producing.  They  can 
speculate  in  it,  that  is,  buy  and  sell  the  privilege  of  collect- 
ing so  much  of  land  rent  as  the  city  fails  to  take  from  them, 
and  that  is  just  what  they  do.  Capitalizing  this 
$350,000,000  which  they  have  left,  "their  land"  is  worth 
$7,000,000,000  because  that  sum  invested  at  five  per  cent 
which  is  the  prevailing  annual  rate  for  money  around  New 
York  City  for  safe  investments,  will  produce  $350,000,000. 

In  the  last  analysis,  all  employment  is  the  application 
of  human  labor  to  natural  resources.  This  is  the  only 
fount  from  which  must  be  drawn  everything  needed  to 
satisfy  human  wants. 

The  beneficiaries  of  our  present  land  laws  are  enabled 
by  them  to  appropriate  one-sixth  of  the  total  production 
of  the  nation  (in  the  form  of  rent)  for  mere  permission  to 
produce,  for  that  is  all  one  gets,  in  exchange  for  the  rent 
of  bare  land;  the  title-holder  having  tendered  no  other 
service  in  production. 

Society  having  failed  to  collect  for  its  communal  needs, 
the  rent  of  land,  now  commits  a  second  wrong.  Under 
the  guise  of  taxation,  it  compels  labor  to  surrender  a  part 
of  what  labor  has  produced.  This  further  aggravates 
the  situation. 

What  did  Henry  George  propose? 

Simply  this :  To  compel  every  landlord  to  pay  the  full 
economic  rent  over  into  the  common  fund  annually  for  this 
privilege  which  he  was  holding  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
members  of  the  community  who  had  as  much  right  to  it 
as  he  had.  In  other  words,  George  proposed  that  society 
collect  for  all  its  members  all  ground  rent.  Why  do  this? 

Well  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  this  ground  rent, 
amounting  last  year  to  about  $14,000,000,000  in  the  United 
States,  and  increasing  every  year  as  our  population  and 
activities  increased,  was  produced  by  the  people  collec- 
tively and  should  be  used  by  the  people  collectively  to 
maintain  their  collective  activities. 

The  minute  you  do  this  you  remove  from  land  its  specula- 
tive value,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  Georgian  philosophy 
no  one  would  buy  or  sell  land  because  every  year  society 
would  force  every  land  owner  to  hand  over  the  full  ground 
rent.  Obviously  no  one  would  buy  or  sell  land  if  he  could 
not  speculate  in  its  rent. 

Secondly,  George  proposed  to  abolish  all  taxation,  for 
if  the  community  collects  its  land  rent  it  will  have  no  need 
of  taking  from  labor  any  portion  of  what  labor  has  pro- 
duced. That  Henry  George  stigmatized  as  robbery.  In 


the  limited  time  I  have  I  cannot  develop  this  point.  I 
could  spend  a  whole  hour  with  you  discussing  the  incidence 
of  taxation.  Remove,  said  Henry  George,  all  the  barriers 
that  prevent  man  from  producing  and  exchanging  wealth 
for  each  other.  Away  with  tariff  walls,  stop  penalizing 
industry  by  taxing  it  and  collect  for  society  the  entire 

ground  rent,  which  society,  alone  produces. 

***** 

Shortly,  you  will  depart  from  these  cloistered  walls  to 
enter  the  work-a-day  world.  I  trust  you  will  enter  that 
world  with  no  lowly  ambitions.  Especially  would  I  hope 
that  you  would  not  waste  away  your  lives  piling  up  things, 
or  piling  up  money,  (because  money  can  buy  things). 

One  of  my  sons  is  devoting  every  minute  of  his  spare 
time  to  gathering  United  States  stamps.  He  is  seeking 
commemoratives,  regular  issues,  imperforate  stamps,  coils 
and  the  like.  This  is  all  right,  because  he  is  only  twelve 
years  old.  I  would  feel  that  his  life  had  been  wasted  if 
he  spent  the  whole  of  it  gathering  stamps.  There  is  no; 
difference  between  gathering  stamps  and  gathering  money,  j 
A  life  devoted  to  gathering  things  is  an  empty  life.  At  the 
end,  there  comes  the  realization  that  you  have  accumulated 
nought  but  Dead  Sea  Fruit.  As  you  grow  older,  and  see 
those  whom  you  have  known  in  the  flesh,  softly  laid  away 
in  the  cold  earth,  there  forever  to  mingle  with  the  elements, 
you  cannot  help  but  feel  in  too  many  cases,  how  futile 
have  been  their  lives,  absorbed  in  accumulating  wealth. 
For  wealth  is  soon  dissipated  and  those  who  so  laboriously 
garnered  it  are  quickly  forgotten.  Only  those  live  on  who 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  a  great  idea. 

I  would  not  give  you  the  impression  that  I  am  opposed 
to  having  you  earn  your  living.  The  contrary  is  the  fact. 
Every  normal  man  desires  to  maintain  his  self-respect 
and  you  cannot  do  this  unless  you  feel,  that,  day  by  day, 
you  are  rendering  worth-while  service  to  society.  A  service 
that  is  the  equivalent,  yes  and  more  than  equivalent,  of 
the  service  society  is  rendering  to  you.  Likewise  every 
normal  woman  wants  to  feel  that  she  is  not  a  parasite  who 
must  depend  on  her  father,  brother,  husband  or  son  for 
her  living.  Any  woman  who  is  keeping  a  home  for  he 
husband  and  raising  their  children  is  doing  as  fine  a  job ; 
her  husband  who  is  erecting  an  Empire  State  Building 
running  a  business. 

There  is  another  and  bigger  job,  however,  than  earning 
a  living.     That  job  is  to  work  and  leave  this  world  a  nobler 
and  better  place  than  we  found  it,  that  is  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  economic  conditions,  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  in  the  industrial  world;  specifically,  to  helpl 
institute  an  economic  system  which  will,  in  fact,  establish! 
each  man  and  each  woman's  equal  right  to  exist  on  thisl 
earth  without  paying  tribute  called  economic  rent. 

I  trust  you  will  work  earnestly  and  hard  for  that,  in  the ! 
pulpit,  in  the  school  room,  in  the  press,  on  the  platform,! 
over  the  air.  The  forces  of  ignorance  and  evil  with  which! 
you  will  have  to  contend  will  be  numerous  and  formidable.! 
Victory  in  the  fight  to  establish  economic  justice  may  noil 
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perch  on  your  shoulders.  You  and  I  (yes,  and  our  child- 
dren,)  may  not  live  to  see  the  final  triumph  of  economic 
justice,  but  come  it  must,  if  civilization  is  to  be  saved. 
For  today  our  world  is  in  agony.  Millions  of  willing,  able 
men  are  denied  employment;  in  consequence  they  and  their 
wives  and  children  are  suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Out 
of  the  depths  into  which  it  has  fallen  mankind  cries  today 
for  help. 

It  matters  little  if  we  do  not  live  to  see  the  final  triumph 
of  justice.  We  at  least  must  work  for  it  to  our  utmost 
talent.  Working  for  justice  there  will  come  over  us  a  feel- 
ing of  indescribable  satisfaction,  a  feeling  that  we  have 
been  of  service  to  our  fellow  men,  a  feeling  that  we  have 
justified  our  existence.  For  the  great  thing  about  eco- 
nomic reform  is  that  it  will  open  the  door  and  make  easier 
all  other  reforms  our  old  world  so  sadly  needs. 

Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free. 

BENJAMIN  W.  BURGER. 


Henry  George 


HHOSE  who  knew  Henry  George  personally  are  happy 
•••  to  have  had  that  privilege.  He  was  one  who  com- 
manded the  same  personal  respect  as  did  Lincoln.  He  was 
a  man  apart  from  others.  It  was  felt  that  he  spoke  with 
authority.  His  first  interest  at  all  times  was  to  spread 
the  truth  of  the  natural  law  which  he  himself  had  dis- 
covered, and  he  required  of  his  followers  when  they  called 
upon  him  reports  of  what  they  were  doing  to  spread  that 
philosophy. 

Reviewing  briefly  the  career  of  Henry  George,  we  find 
him  at  first  with  the  responsibility  of  his  family,  chagrined 
and  puzzled  at  the  difficulty  in  finding  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living.  In  this  he  had  the  same  experience  of 
millions  of  others  but  instead  of  accepting  the  situation 
complacently  as  something  inevitable  this  man  with 
greater  heart  and  greater  mind  felt  that  the  condition  was 
a  contradiction  to  what  ought  to  be,  and  he  took  upon 
himself  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had 
found  the  reason  for  the  persistence  of  undeserved  poverty 
with  unparalleled  progress  and  the  remedy  therefor. 
This  was  not  a  mere  prayer  for  enlightenment.  He  read 
everything  available  which  would  throw  any  light  upon 
the  subject  and  as  a  result  of  his  unparalleled  research 
there  came  upon  his  mind  as  by  a  flash  a  complete  enlight- 
enment of  the  whole  puzzle. 

The  problem  was  made  clear  to  him  and,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  his  followers,  this  gave  him  a  new  faith  in 
God,  a  new  vision  of  what  the  world  might  be  if  natural 
law  instead  of  inimical  man-made  laws  should  be  followed. 
His  next  task  was  to  place  his  conclusions  in  proper  form 
to  be  given  to  the  world.  At  last  this  was  accomplished 
and  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  immediately  given  the 
reception  that  is  only  accorded  great  books.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  every  modern  language.  This  was  supplemented 
by  editorial  work,  by  magazine  and  newspaper  articles, 


by  speeches,  addresses,  sermons  and  lectures  and  by  the 
dissemination  of  literature  through  organizations  which 
sprang  up  in  various  countries  of  the  world.  At  last  we 
find  him  in  October  of  1897  accepting  the  nomination  for 
Mayor  of  New  York  City. 

Henry  George  was  then  far  from  robust  and  his  physician 
warned  him  that  this  act  of  his  would  probably  cost  him 
his  life  "How  better,"  replied  Mr.  George,  "than  to 
give  one's  life  in  this  way."  The  campaign  was  short 
but  strenuous.  Five  days  before  election  was  to  take 
place  we  find  Mr.  George  facing  an  audience  of  working 
men.  His  work  was  finished.  He  was  to  be  known  by 
future  generations  as  the  one  man  who  had  done  more 
than  any  other  to  make  effective  by  a  working  programme 
the  Democratic  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all  and  special 
privileges  for  none  together  with  fulfillment  of  the  Chris- 
tian's prayer,  "Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven."  He  was  to  be  known  as  the  greatest  interna- 
tionalist of  modern  times,  the  greatest  liberator,  the  great- 
est benefactor  of  the  race.  As  he  faced  this  audience  of 
working  men  two  things  he  did  not  know;  one  was  that 
he  was  not  to  see  the  light  of  another  day,  and  the  other 
that  he  was  to  be  tested  by  trial.  As  the  cheers  and 
applause  subsided,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  introduced 
Henry  George  as  "the  great  friend  of  labor  and  De- 
mocracy." 

Mr.  George  was  very  weary  but  his  mind  was  alert  and 
he  caught  the  inference  of  special  favor  involved  in  that 
introduction.  Should  he  accept  a  statement  that  he  was 
the  special  friend  of  any  class  of  men?  Why  not?  There 
were  a  dozen  different  reasons  why  he  should  let  it  pass. 
To  take  exception  to  it  might  annoy  the  chairman,  it  might 
displease  the  audience,  it  might  be  considered  an  academic 
distinction  without  a  difference.  There  was  necessity  for 
haste.  There  were  one  or  two  more  meetings  to  be  held 
that  very  night.  Why  split  hairs  about  the  meaning  of  a 
word?  Why  quibble  about  technical  terms?  He  owed 
a  great  deal  to  his  committee.  They  were  impatient  for 
him  to  begin  his  speech.  But  no!  Henry  George  was 
thoroughly  honest  as  Lincoln  was  honest.  He  did  not  know 
that  he  was  on  trial  in  these  last  hours  of  his  life  but  he 
never  faltered.  Henry  George's  sterling  honesty  would 
not  permit  even  the  slightest  suggestion  of  favor  for  any 
one  class.  Said  he,  "I  have  never  claimed  to  be  a  special 
friend  of  labor.  What  I  stand  for  is  the  equal  rights  of 
all  men!"  He  turned  to  the  audience,  exclaiming,  "I 
am  for  men!" — HENRY  WARE  ALLEN. 

A  REAL  statesman  is  one  who  knows  enough  to  be 
aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  continue  taxing  industry 
at  the  rate  of  thirteen  billions  a  year  and  cure  a  depression 
at  the  same  time.    How  many  congressmen  can  pass  that  test  ? 

WHEN  Congress  levies  taxes  the  only  forgotten  man 
is  the  land  owner  and  he  does  not  want  to  be  re- 
membered. 
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The  Policy  of  Land  Value 
Taxationists  and  Single  Taxers 

IN  a  letter  written  shortly  before  his  death,  John  Paul 
explained  at  length  what  he  felt  to  be  the  political 
strength  and  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Land 
Value  Taxationists  and  the  Single  Taxers,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "step-by-step"  policy.  In  support  of  it, 
he  cited  Chapter  II,  Book  VIII,  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty," 
concerning  which  he  said  Louis  Post  once  remarked  that 
many  followers  of  Henry  George  seemed  never  to  grasp 
its  full  import. 

Lest  the  writer — who  for  long  has  regarded  this  policy 
as  bewildering  to  great  numbers  of  people,  and  therefore, 
ineffectual, — should  merit  inclusion  in  that  group,  he  re- 
viewed the  chapter  mentioned  with  considerable  care.  As 
a  consequence,  he  was  led  to  wonder  if  Post's  comment 
was  directed  so  much  to  those  who  share  the  writer's  views, 
as  to  Single  Taxers  themselves. 

George  had  previously  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
cure  for  the  world's  economic  ills  lay  in  making  land  com- 
mon property,  that  all  might  share  in  its  value.  He  here 
proposed,  "as  the  simple  yet  sovereign  remedy"  to  bring 
this  about,  "to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation,"  and  said, 
"we  may  put  the  proposition  into  practical  form  by  pro- 
posing— To  abolish  all  taxation  save  that  upon  land 
values."  Unless  the  writer  is  mistaken,  it  is  this  which 
George  explicitly  states  is  to  be  "the  first  step  upon  which 
the  practical  struggle  must  be  made"  to  accomplish  the 
final  purpose. 

The  reason  George  used  the  expression  "to  appropriate 
rent,"  meaning  thereby  only  some  of  the  rent,  instead 
of  the  expression  "to  appropriate  all  of  the  rent,"  would 
seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  he  knew  there  still 
would  be  rent  uncollected,  after  enough  of  it  had  been 
taken  to  make  possible  the  doing  away  with  all  other  taxes. 
For  him  to  have  proclaimed,  with  a  blare  of  italics,  that 
the  one  and  only  remedy  for  our  economic  ills  was  "to 
appropriate  rent  by  taxation,"  when,  in  almost  the  same 
paragraph,  he  reminds  us  that  "we  already  take  some  of 
the  rent  in  taxation,"  would  have  been  ludicrous.  Cer- 
tainly, there  would  have  been  nothing  revolutionary  in  a 
proposal  to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation,  in  a  country 
where  this  had  always  been  done.  What  he  did  proclaim 
that  was  revolutionary,  was  that  we  must  take  all  of  the 
rent,  and  that  the  "first  step"  towards  that  end  was  "to 
abolish  all  taxation  save  that  upon  land  values." 

That  George  did  not  advocate  taking  all  of  the  rent  at 
once,  was,  as  he  explains,  because  he  thought  it  wise — in 
contradistinction  to  Spencer's  proposal  to  make  the  govern- 
ment the  universal  landlord  and  lease  land  to  users, — to 
make  use  of  our  present  taxation  machinery,  according 
to  "an  axiom  of  statesmanship,  that  great  changes  can 
best  be  brought  about  under  old  forms,"  and  to  tax  rent 
sufficiently  only  to  provide  for  present  governmental 


revenues,  thus  making  it  possible  "to  abolish  all  taxation 
save  that  upon  land  values."  To  collect  this  much  was 
to  be  the  first  step  in  the  practical  struggle  to  get  it  all. 

Other  than  mention  of  this  as  the  first  step,  the  only  sug- 
gestion, or  intimation,  of  the  efficacy  of  a  gradual,  or  step- 
by-step  progress  towards  the  final  goal,  appears  in  connec- 
tion with  consideration  of  this  balance  of  uncollected  rent, 
concerning  which  he  has  this  to  say:  "Hence  it  will  not 
be  enough  merely  to  place  all  taxes  upon  the  value  of  land. 
It  will  be  necessary,  where  rent  exceeds  the  present  govern- 
mental revenues,  commensurately  to  increase  the  amount 
demanded  in  taxation,  and  to  continue  this  increase  as 
society  progresses  and  rent  advances. "  In  other  words, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  tax  rent  to  the  amount  of 
present  governmental  revenues,  so  that  all  other  taxes 
can  be  abolished,  and  thereafter,  where  and  as  society  pro- 
gresses and  rent  advances,  gradually  to  increase  collec- 
tions of  rent  until  all  of  the  rent  is  taken. 

Since,  after  fifty  years  of  experience  of  the  step-by-step 
policy,  we  are  witnessing  a  widespread  movement  to  cut 
dmvn  taxes  on  land  values — in  some  states  legislation  pro- 
viding that  it  be  done,  or  limiting  increase  above  a  certain 
rate,  having  been  enacted, — might  it  not  be  wise  to  revise 
procedure  according  to  what,  in  the  writer's  judgment, 
seems  to  be  a  perfectly  reasonable  interpretation  of 
George's  proposal;  that  is,  to  make  the  first  step,  the  tax- 
ing of  rent  to  the  amount  of  customary  governmental 
revenues,  so  that  all  taxation  save  that  upon  land  values 
can  be  abolished? 

This  policy  would,  of  necessity,  direct  attention  to  the 
concept  of  land  as  common  property,  and  away  from  the 
concept  of  land  as  private  property.  It  would  direct  atten- 
tion away  from  taxes,  which  people  instinctively  regard 
as  arbitrary  and  unjust,  to  rent,  which,  as  payment  for 
the  use  of  what  other  people  produce,  is  never  regarded 
as  improper  or  unfair.  What  confusion  arises  from  the 
proposal  to  raise  revenues  by  a  Single  Tax  on  land  values, 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  explanation  that  such  a 
tax  is  not  a  tax  at  all,  but  rent.  As  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics was  heard  to  remark:  "What  difference  does  it 
make  what  you  call  it — you  have  to  pay  it  just  the  same!" 
What  hope  of  impressing  people  generally  with  the  funda- 
mental justice  of  rent  collection,  when  even  economists 
recognize  no  difference  between  a  rent  and  a  tax? 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  George  was  aware : 
of  this  prevailing  ignorance,  when  he  wrote  in  this  chapter: 
"When  the  common  right  to  land  is  so  far  appreciated 
that  all  taxes  are  abolished  save  those  which  fall  upon 
rent,  there  is  no  danger  of  much  more  than  is  necessary 
to  induce  them  to  collect  the  public  revenues  being  left 
to  individual  land  holders?"    The  writer  is  not  unaware 
that  this  passage  carries  a  possible  implication  that  appre- 
ciation of  the  idea  is  to  be  cultivated,  by  the  gradual  shift-) 
ing  taxes  from   man-made  things   to  land  values.     But,; 
would  it  not  be  more  direct  and  forceful,    to  teach  peoplef 
the  truth  about  property  in  land,  and  the  meaning  of  rent,  < 
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K>  that,  when  fully  informed,  they  would  be  eager  to  take 
;he  "first  step"  towards  making  land  common  property, 
>y  abolishing  all  taxation  save  that  upon  land  values? 

A  like  implication  might  be  attributed  to  the  passage: 
'Now,  insomuch  as  the  taxation  of  rent,  or  land  values, 
mist  necessarily  be  increased  just  as  we  abolish  other 
axes,"  were  it  not  for  the  rest  of  the  sentence  and  the 
:ntire  context — "we  may  put  the  proposition  into  prac- 
;ical  form  by  proposing — (in  italics)  To  abolish  all  taxa- 
:ion  save  that  upon  land  values." 

Henry  George  was  not  primarily  interested  in  a  fiscal 
;ystem.  He  was  interested  in  justice.  And  it  seems 
:o  the  writer  that  Land  Value  Taxationists  and  Single 
Faxers,  in  attempting  to  follow  the  step-by-step  method 
>f  accomplishing  the  results  all  his  followers  have  hoped 
ror,  have  retarded,  rather  than  advanced,  the  cause  of 
iustice.  They  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
the  efficacy  of  that  method.  Now,  therefore,  when  or- 
lanized  effort  is  being  expended  in  the  opposite  direction, 
might  it  not  be  wise  to  give  united  support  to  another, 
ind,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  more  efficient  method, — one  that 
will  teach  people  the  difference  between  a  rent  and  a  tax, 
and  the  true  meaning  of  land  as  common  property?  Might 
it  not  be  wise  to  acknowledge  the  futility  of  continued 
striving  merely  to  introduce  a  change  in  the  incidences 
:>f  taxation,  which  fifty  years  of  earnest  effort  has  failed 
to  bring  forth,  and  for  the  future,  to  devote  time  and 
;nergy  to  the  establishment  of  justice? 

W.  R.  B.  WILCOX. 

James  A.  Robinson  Passes 

OUR  readers  will  learn  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  James  A.  Robinson,  at  Los  Angeles  on  June  30. 
Long  an  active  Single  Taxer,  though  he  abhorred  the  name, 
ind  a  firm  believer  in  party  action,  he  made  many  friends 
ind  some  enemies.  But  none  doubted  his  great  ability, 
flis  work  as  organizer  of  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party 
ed  to  the  making  of  many  strong  friendships  here  and 
ibroad. 

He  was  a  tremendous  power  in  debate.  Few  will  for- 
get the  authority  he  wielded  at  the  Chicago  Convention 
vhich  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Robert  C.  Macauley 
or  president.  Here  he  met  the  bewildered  friends  of  the 
'Committee  of  48"  and  overwhelmed  them  with  his 
xwers  of  argument,  his  extraordinary  gifts  of  oratory, 
tierging  from  quick  wit  and  playful  humor  to  superbly 
eloquent  appeal.  We  think  he  was  the  most  eloquent 
speaker  we  ever  listened  to.  He  did  not  always  use  this 
sower  fairly.  He  was  not  above  drawing  from  the  great 
irmory  at  his  disposal  weapons  to  overwhelm  his  opponents 
where  a  little  tact  might  have  won  them  over.  This  is 
ilways  a  temptation  to  your  born  orator  and  is  always 
difficult  to  resist. 

"Jim"  Robinson,  as  his  intimates  knew  birr.,  was  past 
seventy.  He  was  born  in  New  York  Citv  and  lived  for  a 


long  time  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  Spanish  war  veteran. 
In  1922  he  went  to  California  where  he  has  since  lived.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  a  son  grown  to  manhood,  and  a  brother 
who  is  an  actor  in  New  York. 

His  work  left  a  decided  impress  on  the  movement.  His 
virile,  uncompromising  attitude,  the  great  ability  with 
which  he  expounded  our  doctrines,  make  his  death  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  the  movement  he  served  so  devotedly  and 
unselfishly.  He  had  little  faith  in  the  presentation  of 
our  doctrines  as  a  tax  question.  No  one  had  a  more 
fundamental  knowledge  of  our  principles  and  it  was  the 
moral  aspect  of  Henry  George's  proposals  that  interested 
him  most. 

The  movement  will  miss  him  greatly. 

California  News 

ON  June  27,  California  carried  the  worst  hodge-podge 
amendment  on  taxation  imaginable.  It  repeals  all 
preceding  constitutional  provisions  dealing  with  taxation — 
the  worst  features  of  which  were  better  than  the  general 
tone  of  this  "jazz."  It  was  the  work  of  "experts."  It 
provides  that  the  State  shall  not  raise  any  revenue  by 
taxation  of  "real  estate"  in  excess  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  total  revenue  required.  That  is,  since  there  are 
only  two  possible  sources  of  revenue — land  values  and 
industry — the  State  is  going  to  filch  from  industry  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  State  revenue.  It  gives  the  legislature 
power  to  "soak  up"  revenue  from  pretty  nearly  every 
conceivable  form  of  enterprise,  including  the  infamous 
"sales  tax."  The  question  must  naturally  arise  in  any 
enlightened  mind,  "what  will  become  of  land  values  when 
industry  is  strangled?" 

Yet  there  is  one — just  one — spark  of  wisdom  in  this 
tax  amendment.  It  is  idiotic  in  association  with  the  other 
provisions  of  the  amendment,  or  perhaps  it  emphasizes 
the  imbecility  of  the  balance.  At  any  rate  it  is  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  all  the  rest  of  the  amendment.  Here 
it  is: 

"The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  ...  classify 
any  and  all  kinds  of  personal  property  for  the  purposes 
of  assessment  and  taxation  in  a  manner  and  at  a  rate  or 
rates  in  proportion  to  value  different  from  any  other  prop- 
erty in  this  State  subject  to  taxation  and  MAY  EXEMPT 
ENTIRELY  FROM  TAXATION  ANY  OR  ALL  FORMS, 
TYPES  OR  CLASSES  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY." 

I  am  trying  to  start  a  bon-fire  and  have  that  capitalized 
portion  enacted  into  law.  (The  caps  are  mine.)  Now 
if  the  people  of  this  State,  in  their  desperation,  will  adopt 
such  an  amendment,  what  might  they  not  do,  if  we  could 
eliminate  the  "experts." — L.  J.  QUINBV. 

BALANCING  the  budget  is  no  trick  at  all  to  a  well 
balanced  mind.     But  when  we  hand  the  job  over  to 
unbalanced  ones  what  should  we  expect  ? 
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Bare-Faced  Land  Gambling 

WE  have  received  several  advertisements  of  sites  in 
the  Tennessee  River  Basin  in  anticipation  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  development.  What  can  be  done  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  administration  this  orgy  of  land 
speculation  now  beginning?  Though  the  men  in  Washing- 
ton are  blind  to  the  general  relation  of  the  subject  here 
is  a  specific  condition  they  cannot  avoid  seeing. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stewart,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  has  written  to 
President  Roosevelt  calling  attention  to  a  circular  adver- 
tising a  free  trip  to  Muscle  Shoals  in  the  interest  of  lot- 
selling,  a  bare-faced  land  gambling  appeal  to  profit  by 
what  the  Government  is  about  to  undertake,  a  copy  of 
which  we  have  seen.  Secretary  Howe,  "in  the  absence  of 
the  President, "  writes  to  Mr.  Stewart  saying:  "  I  am  ventur- 
ing to  bring  your  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  Tennessee 
authority." 

Reviews  of  Prof.  Geiger's 
"Philosophy  of  Henry  George" 

THE  "Philosophy  of  Henry  George,"  the  remarkable 
book  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  George  Raymond  Geiger, 
has  received  a  number  of  notable  reviews.  We  have  al- 
ready commented  on  William  Soskin's  review  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  have  quoted  from  that  admirable 
summary  from  this  gifted  reviewer. 

Floyd  F.  Burtchett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
in  the  University  of  California,  says  of  the  work  in  the 
columns  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

Although  the  chapter  "Economics  and  Ethics"  seems  to  be  an  inser- 
tion rather  than  a  fundamental  treatment  of  the  philosophy  of  Henry 
George,  it  is  probably  the  most  important  in  the  entire  book.  In  it 
again  and  again  the  non-material  valuations  of  life  flash  forth  with  a 
brilliancy  that  is  seldom  encountered :  Why  should  there  be  poverty 
and  starvation  in  a  nation  which  is  blessed  with  abundance  of  every- 
thing necessary  to  supply  itself  with  plenty?  Those  of  us  who  stand 
apart  from  the  intense  struggle  of  the  day  and  who  must  view  the  eco- 
nomic ruins  about  us  with  some  consternation  ask  the  same  question. 
But,  we  also  query:  Will  not  the  new  economic  structure  which  is 
surely  rising  from  our  devastated  economic  order  be  better?  One 
agrees  with  the  author's  epilogue:  "There  is  an  urgent,  menacing  need 
for  human  intelligence  to  become  sensitive  to  the  malformations  within 
the  social  structure." 

This  volume  is  commended  to  every  student  of  our  civilization. 

Willis  J.  Abbott  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  says 
in  part: 

This  book  of  Prof.  Geiger's  is  both  interesting  and  useful.  His 
sketch  of  the  life  of  his  subject  is  an  admirable  brief  story  of  the  fashion 
in  which  "a  philosopher"  had  been  in  turn  a  sailor  and  a  printer,  a 
journalist  and  a  tramp,  and  a  political  candidate  powerful  enough  to 
have  worried  Tammany  Hall.  He  might  well  have  added  that  the 
philosopher  also  worried  the  defenders  of  privilege  in  every  land,  and 
was  able  to  face  the  leading  economists  of  England  to  measure  intel- 
lects with  him — a  contest  in  which  he  did  not  come  off  second  best. 

A  review  of  less  consequence  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  and  was  answered  by  John  Luxton. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  WORK  OF  ADMIRABLE  RESEARCH* 

Here  is  the  tale  of  that  peculiar  American  phenomenon— land  specu 
lation.  From  the  pre-Revolutionary  days  to  the  Florida  of  1924-192( 
the  exciting  story  races  on,  now  humorous,  now  tragic;  at  one  tiir 
merely  entertaining,  at  another  heavy  with  portentous  implications- 
(implications,  however,  which  Prof.  Sakolski  deliberately  or  unwit 
lingly  avoids  indicating.)  Across  the  pages  of  the  book  parade  famou 
American  figures,  all  of  them  land  speculators:  Washington,  with  hi 
thousands  of  acres  of  wild  land;  Robert  Morris  (who  graces  the  frontis 
piece  as  "America's  foremost  land  boomer")  and  his  6,000,000  acre 
of  unused  land;  Franklin,  Patrick  Henry,  Fremont,  Sutler,  Aaro 
Burr,  Daniel  Webster.  .  .  Even  names  resounding  in  Europe 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  found  themselves  playin 
with  that  great  American  bubble,  for,  as  Dr.  Sakolski  states  in  his  oper 
ing  line,  was  not  America  itself  a  speculation?  Alexander  Macom 
buying  the  whole  Adirondack  country  for  eight  pence  an  acre;  speci 
lation  in  the  City  of  Washington  ruining  the  plans  of  its  early  builders 
the  engineering  of  the  notorious  Yazoo  frauds  and  other  equally  ma 
odorous  swindles — all  are  drawn  as  with  the  touch  of  fiction. 

Prof.  Sakolski's  book  is  a  brilliant  example  of  contemporary  ec( 
nomic  research.  First  of  all,  it  presents  to  us  a  field  which  previous! 
had  been  almost  untouched  by  scholarl>  efforts,  and  its  presentatioi 
is  clear,  calm  and  convincing.  Then,  it  is  extremely  well  writtei 
Graphic,  not  over-wordy,  and  shot  through  with  a  strong  vein  of  iron 
humor,  the  book  is  remarkably  entertaining  reading.  It  pcrha] 
might  be  criticized  for  occasionally  falling  into  that  most  modern  lee! 
nique  of  "over-smartness"  but,  after  all,  that  may  easily  be  excuse 
when  an  author  is  dealing  with  the  unsavory  activities  of  historic 
big-wigs. 

Finally,  its  niche  in  modern  scholarship  is  assured  by  its  splend 
aloofness.  Prof.  Sakolski  never  gets  excited.  He  is  telling  us  ar 
not  judging.  His  bubble-puncturing  is  quite  dispassionate. 

Of  course  it  is  this  last  aspect  that  will  irritate  those  who  arc  mo 
actively  interested  in  land  and  its  functioning  in  the  dimension  of  ec 
nomic  exploitation.  Here  Dr.  Sakolski  permits  himself  to  draw  f« 
conclusions,  although  the  ones  that  he  does  draw  are  most  suggests 
He  finds  that  land  speculation  is  indeed  a  bubble,  bursting  in  eve 
case.  He  admits  that  land  speculation  brings  no  permanent  benel 
to  anyone,  although  he  assumes  that  speculation  seems  to  be  valuat 
in  opening  up  new  lands  for  use.  The  speculators  themselves, 
shows,  ended  in  almost  every  case  as  bankrupts  and  paupers,  the  or 
real  lasting  fortunes  in  land  being  made  by  those  who  bought  land 
hold  and  not  to  trade.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all  Dr.  Sakoli 
elaborates  the  well-known  connection  between  land  speculation  a 
the  panic  of  1837. 

The  land  reformer  will  wish  that  the  author  had  expanded  son 
his  conclusions.  For  one  thing,  a  presentation  of  the  connectio 
tween  land  speculation  and  all  of  our  periodic  business  depre 
(the  book  was  published  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago)  might  ha\ 
an  example  of  such  an  expanded  conclusion.  Again,  a  more 
mental  treatment  of  land  as  an  agency  in  the  processes  of  eco 
production  and  distribution  might  well  have  been  included  in  su 
volume  on  land  speculation.  But  such  wishes  certainly  are  not  i 
criticisms  of  Prof.  Sakolski.  He  can  reply  very  easily  that  he  was  i 
writing  such  a  book,  perhaps  that  he  is  not  even  interested  in  sue 
book;  and  a  man  cannot  very  well  be  criticized  for  something  he  has 
written ! 

But  Dr.  Sakolski  can  be  criticized  for  his  rather  cavalier  rt-fcre  i 
to  Henry  George  (page  255.)     He  states  that  George  saw  the 
but  not  the  benefits  of  land  speculation.     Now,  it  must  be  confes 
that  the  present  reader  of  the  book  found  no  convincing  argumei 
or  even  attempts  at  convincing  arguments,  on  the  part  of  Prof.  Sako! 


*The  Great  American  Land  Bubble,  by  A.  M.  Sakolski.  Clo.  373  pp.  Price  J3 
Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York  City. 
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that  disclosed  any  such  benefits.  It  is  true  that  there  is  the  suggestion 
of  speculator's  function  in  opening  up  wild  land  for  use.  But,  after 
all,  is  not  the  very  criticism  of  land  booms — a  criticism  which  this  re- 
viewer certainly  has  found  outlined  even  with  some  bitterness  in  the 
book — the  argument  that  speculation  throws  marginal  land  into  use 
sooner  than  necessary,  forces  unneeded  improvements  and  resulting 
lavish  borrowing  on  the  part  of  local  governments,  and  results  finally 
in  a  collapse  as  population  refuses  or  is  unable  to  sustain  these  artifi- 
cially swollen  land  values?  Is  that  not  the  reason  why  land  specula- 
tion is  indeed  a  bubble?  Normal  demand  will  throw  land  into  use; 
ballyhoo  is  not  required.  The  press  of  population  directs  the  use  of 
land;  not  the  hoop-la  of  the  land  speculator. 

Prof.  Sakolski  also  states  that  had  Henry  George  lived  during  some 
of  the  fiascos  of  land  speculation,  such  as  in  the  post-Revolutionary 
days  or  in  the  town-jobbing  prior  to  1837,  and  had  he  witnessed  the 
loss  of  great  fortunes  instead  of  seeing  the  California  land  boom,  his 
economic  philosophy  might  have  been  quite  different.  It  is  obviously 
idle  to  speculate  on  what  George's  work  might  have  been  had  he  been 
a  different  man.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  Dr.  Sakolski  had  seriously 
underestimated  George's  contribution  by  such  a  remark.  He  has 
apparently  not  permitted  himself  to  regard  George's  fundamental  con- 
cepts as  anything  more  than  a  parochial  by-product  of  a  land  boom. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  book  and  ?way  from  such  digressions.  "The 
Great  American  Land  Bubble"  is  a  psychological  volume  as  well  as  an 
historical  and  economic  one.  It  deals  with  the  American  spirit  as 
much  as  with  the  American  speculator.  It  gives  exposition  to  that 
perennial  urge  for  gambling  which  is  hardly  indigenous  to  these  shores. 
The  Colonials,  for  example,  had  little  else  to  gamble  with  except  land. 
Unfortunately  they  did  not  have  stock  markets.  And  so  they  bought 
land  merely  to  re-sell.  Prof.  Sakolski's  book  is  thus  a  picture  of 
American  culture  and  it  will  certainly  take  a  place  in  the  bibliography 
of  American  cultural  history.  It  is  none  the  less  a  portrait  of  person- 
alities. Colorful  rogues  and  profound  patriots,  fools  and  philosophers 
—all  present  themselves  here  as  bubble-blowers. 

The  work  is  an  excellent  piece  of  historical  research.  It  is  divert- 
ing, instructive,  disillusioning.  It  is  not,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be, 
a  work  in  economic  theory  or  in  economic  reform. 

GEORGE  RAYMOND  GEIGER. 

UPTON  SINCLAIR  PRESENTS  WILLIAM  FOX* 

In  legal  circles  the  story  is  told  of  a  Wisconsin  murder  trial  where, 
after  the  opening  address  of  the  District  Attorney,  one  of  the  jury- 
men suddenly  arose,  put  on  his  hat,  and  started  to  depart.  When 
the  court  interrupted  him  and  sternly  demanded  a  reason  for  his  extra 
Drdinary  action  the  Teutonic  juror  replied:  "I  vant  to  get  away  from 
lere  quick,  before  the  murderer's  lawyer  starts  to  change  my  mind  " 

I  an.  reminded  of  this  story  on  finishing  this  book.  Not  that  I  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  its  charges.  On  the  contrary,  1  am  satisfied 
(.hat  the  downfall  of  the  vast  chain  of  movie  houses  assemb'ed  by  Mr. 
Fox  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  extravagance  and  dishonesty 
of  his  successors.  Generally  bad  business  conditions,  I  suspect,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  debacle.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  chat  a 
depression  which  could  wreck  a  two  billion  dollar  Insull  public  utility, 
or  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  with  nearly  400,000  depositors  in 
New  York  City,  or  the  Chicago-Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  with 
a  capital  structure  of  over  400  million  dollars,  would  leave  the  amuse- 
ment field  untouched.  In  short,  this  is  an  ex  parte,  or  one  sided  state- 
ment, and  must  be  taken  "cum  grano  sails." 

Not  that  "Big  Business,"  as  it  is  conducted  in  this  >ear  of  grace, 
533,  in  the  United  States,  is  incapable  of  such  scoundrelly  actions  as 
are  here  described.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  hear  the  defense,  however, 
»fore  drawing  conclusions. 

The  accused,  qmong  whom  is  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York 
City  deign,  however,  not  to  reply.  Certainly  they  have  instituted 

*PubUshed  by  the  Author.  Loa  Angeles.  Calif.    Cloth,  377  pp.    Price  *3. 


no  libel  action  against  our  author,  evidently  feeling  it  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  ignore  his  book. 

Upton  Sinclair,  as  usual,  is  highly  irritating.  He  repeats  his  charges 
ad  nauseam;  he  caHs  the  victim,  "The  Fox"  which  I,  submit,  is  in  poor 
taste. 

Sinclair's  remedy,  as  usual,  is  Socialism.  Fox  on  the  other  hand 
proposes  to  abolish  "short  selling"  in  the  stock  market  and  to  forbid 
national  banks  to  have  affiliates  and  security  companies.  As  to  the 
first  of  these  remedies,  it  may  be  said  that  the  better  opinion  of  experts 
is  that  it  would  be  ineffectual  as  well  as  inadvisable  to  forbid  "short 
selling; "  as  to  the  second  remedy,  that  is  now  well  on  the  way  to  accom- 
plishment.—B.  W.  BURGER. 

Correspondence 

ASKS  FOR  A  SPECIAL  PROGRAMME 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

This  summer  there  will  be  a  notable  gathering  of  Single  Taxers  in 
Chic?go.  There  will  be  a  speaking  programme  that  will  express  the 
best  thought  on  the  World's  Economic  ills.  They  will  adjourn  with 
a  feeling  of  having  a  successful  session.  But  until  these  conferences 
result  in  a  plan  that  will  get  all  of  us  working  together  in  an  effective 
way  to  attain  the  Single  Tax,  a  plan  that  all  can  work  for,  the  confer- 
ence will  have  been  little  more  than  a  gathering  of  friends  in  the  cause. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  reach  those  that  see  the  need  of  con- 
certed action.  A  combined  force  in  one  Ioc?lity  through  the  initiative 
to  do  what  we  are  trying  to  do  by  scattered  effort. 

What  we  can  accomplish  all  depends  on  how  the  Single  Taxers 
respond  to  a  campaign  in  a  state  with  the  initiative.  Our  campaign 
in  Missouri  got  us  48,000  votes  here  in  St.  Louis.  This  was  our 
pioneer  work  with  very  limited  funds  at  a  time  when  the  people  were 
not  asking  for  a  change.  With  the  world  in  a  state  of  collapse,  with 
no  guide  out  of  the  plight,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  to  unite  our 
force  in  one  state.  There  is  nothing  that  can  stop  the  initiative  peti- 
tions and  it  will  make  its  own  publicity.  Every  signer  is  a  potential 
voter  for  it  and  when  we  are  getting  the  signers  we  are  campaigning 
or  votes.  There  is  a  noticeable  desire  among  us  to  find  some  effective 
plan  of  team  work. 

The  depression  has  crippled  our  resources.  To  make  the  load  equal 
to  our  ability,  we  could  centralize  on  making  a  Single  Tax  city  out  of 
of  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Pueblo,  Los  Angeles,  or  Stockton.  Colorado  has 
local  option  in  taxation  so  it  would  not  need  a  state  wide  amendment. 
As  all  amendments  are  constitutional,  the  measure  can  be  made 
applicable  to  state  taxes  as  well  as  local  taxes.  The  slogan  should  be 
"A  Single  Tax  City"  and  make  the  amendment  strong  enough  so  it 
will  be  a  Single  Tax  City.  We  should  not  fool  ourselves,  for  whatever 
kind  of  measure  we  have,  it  will  be  known  as  the  Single  Tax. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  E.  H.  BOECK. 

AGREES  WITH  BROTHER  BOECK 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  wish  to  commend  you  most  highly  for  your  intelligent  review  of 
Prof.  Tugwell's  book.  Personally,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the 
silly  mouthings  of  the  average  "professor  of  economics."  I  honor 
the  notable  exceptions,  such  as  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  John  Dewey, 
etc.  I  recall  one  of  them— Prof.  LeRosignol,  hoping  that  is  the  cor- 
rect spelling — of  Nebraska  University,  who,  once  at  the  University 
Club  of  Omaha,  in  an  address,  stated,  "Perhaps  you  will  call  it  phari- 
saical,  but  Henry  George  will  never  be  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
economics  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not  one  of  us — meaning  he  was 
not  a  college  bred  man."  At  the  close,  I  told  him  that  he  had  used 
the  correct  word— " Pharisaical." 

Since  that  day  I  have  often  wondered  if  that  is  not  the  idea  that 
slumbers  in  the  back  of  the  heads  of  most  "professors  of  economics." 
Yet  there  is  a  basic  reason  why  such  professors  are  so  numerous.  If 
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they  reall>  knew  anything  about  economics  as  a  science  and  dared 
to  teach  what  they  knew  they  would  be  made  to  walk  the  plank.  That 
would  be  true  whether  the  university  were  publicly  or  privately  en- 
dowed—as a  general  rule.  In  the  days  when  the  church  dominated 
sll  social  and  governmental  affairs,  it  was  a  certainty  that  no  teachers 
— except  such  as  might  be  made  of  asbestos,  if  there  were  such — -ever 
dared  to  teach  the  truth  aboi  t  astronomy.  That,  for  the  reason  that 
the  church  maintained  certain  astronomical  notions  which  the  science 
of  astronomy  has  proven  false.  So  it  is  in  the  field  of  econorr  ics. 

I  heartily  concur  in  the  suggestion  of  E.  H.  Boeck  of  St.  Louis.  It 
is  the  most  effective  means  of  calling  attention  to  our  political  philos- 
ophy. The  people  are  at  present  so  politically  disturbed,  we  might 
awaken  some  morning  to  find  ourselves  surprised. 

Hollywood,  Calif.  L.  J.  QUINBY. 

MICHIGAN'S  MUDDLE 
EDITOE  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  the  beautiful  but  dumb  State  of  Michigan  a  steal  has  been  per- 
petrated proportionately  far  beyond  the  famous  Teapot  Dome  affair, 
done  openly  in  broad  daylight,  its  progress  reported  in  the  press  and 
the  Governor  and  Legislature  assisting  and  honestly  imagining  in  their 
ignorance  that  they  were  doing  a  meritorious  act.  The  Detroit  News, 
be  it  said,  had  a  sort  of  inkling  that  the  act  was  really  unwise  and  even 
scandalous,  but  its  protests  went  unheeded. 

This  was  accomplished  through  the  Moore  bill,  now  (Moore  law,) 
introduced  by  Senator  A.  L.  Moore  of  Pontiac,  a  statesman  who  is 
thoroughly  honest  but  obviously  lacking  other  qualities  essential  to 
sound  statesmanship.  On  the  face  of  it  this  law  is  a  measure  grant- 
ing a  moratorium  to  delinquent  taxpayers.  All  taxpayers  delinquent 
for  1931  and  preceding  years  may  pay  these  delinquent  taxes  in  ten 
annual  installments  and  need  not  begin  doing  this  until  1935.  The 
effect  of  this  measure  is  to  help  every  land  speculator  in  the  State,  who 
was  about  to  be  forced  to  let  go,  to  hold  on  indefinitely.  It  deprives 
the  State  of  millions  of  acres  which  it  could  have  obtained  for  the  de- 
linquent taxes  and  could  have  used  to  end  unemployment  in  the  State. 

Some  of  this  land  is  within  easy  reach  of  Detroit,  some  is  even  in 
Detroit.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  between  Detroit  and  Pon- 
tiac, 30  miles  away,  consists  of  tracts  fronting  on  some  of  the  finest 
roads  in  the  country  and  all  held  for  speculation.  Most  of  these  are 
former  farms  bought  by  the  speculators  on  a  shoestring  on  longtime 
land  contracts. 

During  the  boom  the  prices  obtained  by  these  speculators  for  small 
parcels  amounted  to  thousands  of  dollars  per  acre.  But  when  the 
crash  came  all  this  stopped.  Values  fell  below  even  the  amount  paid 
the  original  owners.  Payments  on  the  land  contracts  became  delin- 
quent, the  owners  began  foreclosing,  and  no  one  who  is  being  fore- 
closed upon  will  pay  taxes  for  what  he  is  doomed  to  lose.  When  the 
original  owners  finally  re-possessed  they  found  themselves  loaded  with 
obligations  to  pay  taxes  for  many  years  back,  during  which  the  default- 
ing speculators  had  been  selling  at  top  prices,  and  some  prices  over 
the  top.  Few  of  the  re-possessing  owners  could  pay  these  accumulated 
taxes.  It  was  a  magnificent  and  rare  opportunity  for  the  State  to 
resume  possession  and  to  offer  the  land  to  users  at  its  true  economic 
rent.  But  Michiganders  like  other  ganders  proved  themselves  to  be 
the  nearest  thing  to  geese.  They  thought  this  situation  to  be  a  calam- 
ity to  the  State.  Candidates  at  last  fall's  election  of  both  parties 
promised  "relief"  for  it.  The  first  thing  done  by  the  newly  elected 
Democratic  Governor  Comstock — the  same  wise  guy  who  started  the 
bank  holidays  which  swept  the  country — was  to  urge  an  emergency 
measure  postponing  for  a  year  all  tax  sales. 

Of  course,  he  did  not  realize  that  by  so  doing  he  was  throwing  away 
a  chance  to  end  the  holidays  which  the  unemployed  have  been  enjoy- 
ing in  this  most  depressed  State  of  the  Union.  Jobs,  he  thinks,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  land.  They  are  favors  bestowed  by  those  who  have 
something  on  those  who  have  nothing.  So  the  emergency  tax  sale 
postponement  measure  went  through  the  legislature  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  The  Moore  bill  was  slated  to  follow  as  quickly  but 


there  were  few  members  who,  possibly  realizing  its  true  nature,  sue 
ceeded  in  delaying  it.  Still  it  finally  did  get  through  and  Governo 
Comstock  promptly  signed.  So  that  is  that.  Michigan's  unemploye< 
may  now  keep  living  on  the  welfare  a  while  longer. 

During  this  period  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  made  a  mos 
undignified  spectacle  of  itself.  The  tax  sale  postponement  was  un 
questionably  unconstitutional  in  that  it  violated  some  advertisin| 
contracts  rrade  by  the  State.  The  Moore  bill  did  the  same.  Somi 
disappointed  publishers  took  the  matter  into  court  and  the  Supremi 
Court  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  set  the  unconstitutional  measun 
aside.  This  seemed  to  end  the  then  pending  Moore  bill  as  well  as  thi 
act  directly  ruled  upon,  and  consternation  reigned  in  the  ranks  of  thi 
privileged  and  speculator-worshippers.  But  it  did  not  reign  long 
Senator  Moore  with  some  of  his  followers  haled  the  dignified  judge 
into  a  private  conference.  What  happened  there  has  never  bea 
printed,  so  perhaps  we  may  assume  that  it  is  unfit  to  print.  But  thi 
has  been  printed.  The  judges,  still  trying  to  look  dignified,  walke< 
straight  from  the  conference  room  to  the  bench,  mounted  it  and  an 
nounced  that  in  rendering  their  decision  twenty-four  hours  before  the] 
had  entirely  forgotten  the  depression  and  the  hard  times  and  so  hai 
not  taken  into  considerstion  the  emergency  that  existed,  on  whicl 
account  they  reversed  their  decision  and  upheld  the  measure  that  ha< 
been  declared  null  and  void.  This  is  not  their  exact  language  but  i 
near  enough. 

Governor  Comstock  is  still  trying  to  do  more  for  the  speculator 
and  keep  the  unemployed  on  their  holiday.  He  has  pushed  a  sale 
tax  measure  through  the  legislature,  but  is  not  satisfied  with  it.  Th 
solons  did  not  make  it  as  drastic  as  he  wished.  On  the  whol 
Michigan's  experience  with  a  Democratic  Governor  proves  that 
publican  Governors  could  not  be  worse. 

Detroit,  Mich.  SAMUEL  DANZIGE 

WANTS  TO  BE  A  SOCIALIST 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

While  reading  Dr.  George  R.  Geiger's  book,  "The  Philosophy  c 
Henry  George,"  for  review  in  Commerce  and  Finance,  several  week 
ago,  I  was  struck  by  some  very  happy  expressions  which  have  bee 
running  in  my  mind  more  or  less  ever  since,  and  even  wandered  int 
my  weekly  reviews  of  the  business  situation.  Particularly  admirabl 
is  his  presentation  of  the  ethical  nature  of  Georgean  philosophy  an 
the  iirpossibiltiy  of  eliminating  the  ethical  element  from  political  ecc 
nomy  without  leaving  it  the  dead  and  hopeless  thing  which  has  bee 
called  "the  dismal  science." 

He  represents  George  as  seeking  "the  socialization  of  land," 
socializing  of  land  values,"  "the  socializing  of  rent,"  on  the  gro 
that  rent  is  a  "social  product."     In  one  passage  he  depicts  Ge 
as  seeking  "the  transformation  of  this  social  product  from  a 
liability  to  a  social  asset." 

Out  of  Dr.  Geiger's  book  has  come  to  me  an  increased  repugn 
for  the  ok1  and  inadequate  nickname  of  "Single  Tax"  as  a  des 
tion  of  the  wonderful  Georgean  philosophy.     It  is  a  name  that 
quently  arouses  antaganism  and  closes  the  minds  of  those  with 
our  appeal  should  be  convincing. 

I  have  always  admired  the  names  "Socialise"  and  "Socialism. 
I  have  thought  that  "Socialist"  connotes  or  should  connote,  a  perse 
who  understands  political  economy,  which  the  Marxian  Socialists  ce 
tainly  do  not.  In  this  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  the  Ceorgea 
rather  chan  the  Marxians  are  the  true  Socialists,  and  it  peeves  me  thi 
we  have  in  the  past  done  so  much  to  bring  the  term  "Socialist"  ini 
disrepute — and  I  am  glad  we  have  failed. 

We  aim  to  socialize  social  wealth,  not  only  that  organized  sociei 
may  have  its  own,  but  that  individuals  may  be  left  to  possess  the 
own  in  security  and  prosperity.  We  are  Socialists.  Why  deny  it? 

It  is  high  time  we  ascended  Mars  Hill,  as  it  were,  and  proclaim! 
to  the  nations:  "  Men  of  the  world,  this  Socialism  which  the  Marxia 
preach  without  understanding,  this  we  expound  unto  yon!" 

We   should,    of   course,   distinguish    ourselves   from    the    Marxi 
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xialisls,  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  social  wealth  and 
•ivate  wealth,  but  this  should  be  easy.     We  have  a  variety  of  adjec- 
ves  that  would  serve  this  purpose  satisfactorily.     Here  are  a  few: 
Free  Socialists.     The  Marxian  Socialist  would  necessarily  regiment 
ie  world's  workers  to  greater  or  less  degree.     We  would  set  them  free. 
Land  Socialists.     Expresses  the  idea  of  socializing  the  land. 
Free  Soil  Socialists.     Ditto,  but  srracks  too  much  of  farm  land. 
Georgean  Socialists.    The  distinction  between  us  and  the  Marxians 
mid  scarcely  be  made  plainer  than  by  the  use  of  this  term. 
The  main  point  is  that  we  should  do  something  to  rescue  the  noble 

lime  of  "Socialist"  from  those  who  are  entitled  to  it  only  by  pre-emp- 

•  on  and  who  are  misrepresenting  its  true  meaning. 

I  Yours  for  Georgean  Socialism, 

|  Clifton,  N.  J.  STEPHEN  BELL. 

IS  SATISFIED  WITH  OUR  ANSWERS 
DITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  answering  try  Single  Tax  ques- 
ons  in  your  May-June  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

You  have  clarified  my  ideas  of  the  theory  and  principles  quite  satis- 
iCtorily. 

Many  express  surprise  that  a  proposition  so  logically  just  and  prac- 
cal  as  the  idea  advanced  by  Henry  George,  should  have  hung  fire 
icse  many  years.  At  least  to  the  writer,  who  heard  George  and  read 
is  book  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  these  years  seem  many. 

But  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that 
uring  the  most  violent  epoch  of  our  pioneer  stage  it  was  almost  hope- 
ss  to  expect  that  anything  merely  just  and  right  and  even  in  the  long 
in  unquestionably  for  the  good  of  all,  should  have  been  cherished 
ith  any  great  enthusiasm. 

While  we  should  by  no  means  depreciate  the  educational  value  of 
reading  the  Single  Tax  principles  and  making  the  people  conscious 
:  their  justice,  the  greatest  hope  for  the  immediate  future  perhaps 
in  more  concentrated  effort  towards  practical  demonstrations, 
ich  as  a  system  of  enclaves  seem  to  promise. 

I  would  also  respectfully  suggest  that,  as  Single  Taxers,  we  attend 
rictly  to  our  knitting  and  avoid  so  much  controversy  and  criticism 
xmt  and  of,  the  numerous  issues  that  tempt  us  from  the  straight  and 
arrow  way. 

We  agree  as  to  the  expediency  and  the  justice  of  the  appropriation 

site-rent  by  the  society  that  alone  produces  it.  As  to  other  things 
:  general,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  humanity,  we  are  apt  to  differ 
ociferously  and  violently. 

Washington,  D.  C.  P.  R.  WHITMAN. 

NOT  QUITE  DEAD 

DITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  in  the  New  York  Times  of  last  Sunday, 
review  of  Dr.  George  Geiger's  book  by  one  William  MacDonald,  in 
hich  he  advises  us  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  his  time  to  attempt  a 
rfutation  of  a  theory  which  for  all  practical  purposes  has  long  since 
een  dead,  and  adds  that  all  that  Prof.  Geiger  succeeded  in  doing  was 
J  erect  a  monument  to  its  memory.  Mr.  MacDonald  also  made  the 
rediction  that  it  would  very  likely  be  the  last  one  to  be  erected. 
This  summary  issuance  of  a  death  certificate  reminds  me  of  the 
rick-layer  who  fell  three  stories  from  a  scaffold  on  which  he  was  work- 
ig.  He  was  picked  up  by  Pat,  the  hod-carrier,  who  was  working  be- 
>w.  Pat  laid  him  carefully  in  the  shade  of  the  building  and  bathed 
is  head  with  cold  water  and  did  such  little  things  as  he  could  for  his 
Jmfort  while  awaiting  a  hurried  call  for  a  doctor. 
The  doctor  soon  arrived  and  found  the  man  bolstered  up  with  his 
ead  resting  on  Pat's  knee  and  everybody  around  very  much  excited, 
"he  doctor  felt  for  the  man's  pulse,  rolled  back  his  eyelids,  listened 
>r  heart-beats,  and  exclaimed;  "He's  dead!" 
Hearing  this,  the  fellow  made  a  desperate  pull  for  his  "second  wind," 


grabbed  a  deep  breath,  opened  one  eye  and  faintly  gasped;  "I'm  not!" 
Pat,  so  shocked  by  his  effrontery,  gave  him  a.  swat  across  the  jaw, 

and  said;  "Shut  your  mouth,  you  dom  fool!     Don't  the  doctor  know?" 
So  the  Philosophy  of  Henry  George  "is  dead!"     The  doctor  says 

it  is.     Well,  just  send  along  this  latest  "monument"  to  its  memory. 

My  cemetery  is  not  yet  full. 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Z.  K.  GREENE. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  JOHN  C.  ROSE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  about  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  John  C. 
Rose,  1112  Forbes  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  whose  devotion  to  a  cause 
is  very  touching  and  inspiring.  He  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  Henry 
George's  philosophy. 

He  devotes  all  of  his  time  teaching  this  philospohy,  even  to  the 
neglect  of  all  other  work,  regardless  of  how  lucrative  it  may  be.  Al- 
though he  is  forced  to  live  in  straitened  circumstances,  he  is  cheerful, 
optimistic  and  enthusiastic. 

He  has  a  varied  career,  having  been  in  turn  student,  globe-trotter, 
soldier  of  fortune,  newspaperman  and  professor.  He  has  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  old  University  of  Moscow. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  books  now  out  of  print,  and  of  several  books 
that  he  hopes  to  publish. 

Mr.  Rose,  however,  likes  to  consider  himself  merely  as  a  student  of 
life.  He  spends  most  of  his  time  studying  life  from  those  approaches 
glimpsed  through  philosophy,  biology,  psychology,  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, anthropology  and  history. 

He  believes  that  the  only  true  and  lasting  progress  must  come 
through  Henry  George's  philosophy. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  F.  W.  MAGUIRE. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THROUGH  the  kindness  of  a  recent  convert  to  our  principles  who 
must  be  nameless  copies  of  our  review  in  May-June  issue  of  Prof.  Rex- 
ford  G.  Tugwell's  "Industrial  Discipline"  has  been  mailed  to  every 
member  of  Congress. 

A  THREE-COLUMN  article  in  a  Seattle,  Wash.,  paper  advocating  the 
Henry  George  doctrine  appears  with  the  signature  of  P.  Frank  Morrow, 
State  Senator.  He  analyses  the  New  Deal  which  he  says  is  only  a 
"new  shuffle."  We  welcome  to  our  fold  this  distinguished  member 
of  the  State  Legislature. 

THE  Cardinal  Hayes  Literature  Committee  of  the  Catholic  Church 
has  listed  approved  books  on  economics  and  social  science.  We  are 
glad  to  see  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George,"  by  Dr.  George  Ray- 
mond Geiger,  among  the  works  so  listed. 

E.  O.  CORN,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  is  a  frequent  contributor  of  excellent 
Single  Tax  letters  to  the  Dallas  Times-Herald. 

LEWIS  H.  CLARK,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Your  painstaking  and 
searching  review  of  Prof.  Tugwell's  "Industrial  Discipline"  under 
the  title  "  Worse  Than  Socialism  "  is  a  needed  piece  of  work  well  done." 

C.  LEBARON  GOELLER,  Box  105,  Endwell,  N.  Y.,  is  prepared  to 
print  circulars  for  distribution  by  Single  Taxers  at  about  fifty  cents 
per  thousand. 

W.  R.  LESTER,  of  London,  England,  writes:  "Please  accept  my 
compliments  for  the  way  you  continue  to  direct  LAND  AND  FREEDOM." 

M.  L.  KATHAN,  Walter  Oerding  and  Dr.  Richmond  spoke  before 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  at  Kathan,  Ore.,  on  Sunday,  July  9, 
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and  were  invited  back  to  speak  to  the  whole  society  on  the  following 
Sunday.  This  part  of  Oregon  is  kept  alive  by  an  active  group  of 
speakers. 


of  Henry  George,"  by  John  C.  Rose,  of  Pittsburgh.  We  are  glad  to 
report  that  a  London  edition  of  Dr.  Geiger's  work  will  be  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company. 


OUR  old  friend  Poultney  Bigelow,  of  Malden-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
addressed  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  told 
of  his  intimacy  with  the  great  economist.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  Mr.  Jones,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  who  told  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Henry  George: 

"I  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  butcher's  boy,  and  was  carrying 
a  meat  tray.  I  had  read  Mr.  George's  'Progress  and  Poverty,'  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  genius.  When  I  saw  him  walking 
along  Spring  Street  I  could  not  resist  speaking  to  him.  He  showed 
no  sign  of  offence,  and  I  still  retain  an  impression  of  his  beautiful  per- 
sonality from  the  conversation  I  had  with  him." 

THE  Colorado  Tribune  continues  to  be  issued  by  G.  J.  Knapp,  from 
Pueblo.  It  explains  our  lesson  in  striking  terms  and  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Knapp  on  the  sledgehammer  blows  he  is  striking  for  rent  emanci- 
pation. 

ANNIE  CANER  is  a  bright  little  girl  of  ten  living  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 
She  is  so  worried  by  attempts  to  understand  the  tariff  that  she  cannot 
sleep  at  nights,  so  she  wrote  to  President  Roosevelt  and  received  a 
nice  letter  from  the  President's  secretary.  The  publication  of  this 
correspondence  caught  the  eye  of  Harold  Sudell  and  he  wrote  a  per- 
fectly charming  letter  to  the  little  lady.  In  it  he  explained  the  Henry 
George  doctrine  which  will  make  tariffs  unnecessary.  We  hope  Anne 
will  pursue  her  study  of  the  tariff  and  soon  come  to  see  what  a  swindle 
it  all  is.  She  is  old  enough  now,  and  we  may  add  bright  enough  to 
grasp  some  of  it  and  thus  sleep  more  comfortably. 

WE  have  received  the  Collierville,  (Tenn.)  Herald  which  contains 
an  article  on  Fairhope  in  which  Brother  Gaston  is  quoted  at  length. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  enclaves  in  which  the  people 
of  Collierville  will  be  particularly  interested  now  that  that  progressive 
little  town  is  one  of  them. 

C.  BARSONY,  of  Arad,  Roumania,  wants  all  the  information  he  can 
get  regarding  such  progress  as  has  been  made  in  the  application  of 
our  principles  in  various  countries.  His  address  is  Strada  Consis- 
torului  21,  Arad,  Roumania.  It  is  the  object  to  gather  together  such 
information  as  can  be  had  and  embody  it  in  pamphlet  form. 

One  of  the  fine  old  characters  of  the  Henry  George  movement  was 
Oren  M.  Donaldson,  formerly  of  Chicago,  more  recently  of  Hollywood. 
He  formerly  published  Oak  Leaves  at  Oak  Park.  Coming  to  Holly- 
wood he  established  Holly  Leaves.  This  publication  was  finally  out 
of  his  hands  and  became  a  national  motion  picture  magazine.  Mr. 
Donaldson  was  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  of  very  modest  mien.  He 
passed  away  suddenly  on  July  3,  at  the  age  of  67. 

COL.  LEONARD  P.  AYRES,  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  "a  noted  authority,"  points  out  that  "an  effective  res- 
traint upon  real  estate  speculation  would  prove  a  more  valuable  safe- 
guard than  the  restraints  of  speculation  in  commodities  and  securi- 
ties." Charles  G.  Merrill  of  Cincinnati  sent  Mr.  Ayers  a  letter  agree- 
ing in  part  with  the  statement,  but  pointing  out  that  "real  estate" 
includes  two  factors,  land  and  improvements,  and  asking  Col.  Ayers 
to  consider  the  effect  of  taxing  land  values.  To  this  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company  replies  that  they  "have  not  given  the  matter  sufficient 
scrutiny  and  long  continued  study  to  be  willing  to  venture  a  definite 
opinion  upon  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  taxes  based  on  the 
general  principles  of  Henry  George."  Nevertheless  it  would  seem 
that  Col.  Ayers  has  an  inkling  as  to  what  really  troubles  society. 

THE  Annals  of  the  American  Aacdemy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
will  publish  a  review  of  Dr.  George  Raymond  Geiger's  "Philosophy 


"CONGRATULATIONS  on  another  fine  number  of  LAND  AND  FREE- 
DOM," writes  Henry  Ware  Allen.  "I  am  profoundly  impressed  with 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  and  am  happy  to  become  a  subscriber,"  says 
Lester  Elmer  Bernd,  of  Chicago.  "I  still  maintain  that  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  is  the  best  edited  and  logically  the  soundest  magazine  ! 
receive,"  writes  H.  A.  Batchelder,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

MANCHESTER  BODDY,  publisher  of  the  Illustrated  Daily  News,  of 
Los  Angeles,  in  a  letter  to  A.  V.  Hahn,  writes: 

"Your  land  rental  theory  is  sound.  I  have  seen  it  displayed  count- 
less times  in  books,  magazines  and  newspapers  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  I  have  yet  to  find  anyone  of  consequence  opposed  to  it."] 

"DAD"  has  a  two  column  contribution  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Floral  Park,  (L.  I.)  Gateway,  in  which  he  paraphrases  in  free  verse 
with  occasional  rhymed  stanzas,  Henry  George's  famous  chapter  or 
Liberty.  Personally  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  able  editor  of  the  Gate- 
way for  giving  so  much  valuable  space  over  a  long  period  of  time  tc 
"Dad's"  writings. 

THE  California  Legislature  defeated  a  proposal  to  exempt  from  taxa 
tion  small  homes  valued  at  not  more  than  $3,500.  This  was  followa 
by  another  bill  to  exempt  homes  valued  at  not  more  than  $1,500 
This  too  was  defeated. 


WE  have  read  again  the  admirable  pamphlet  by  John  Salmon,  o 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  American  Taxation.  This  useful  pamphlet  i 
published  by  the  Maryland  Tax  Reform  Association,  Munsey  Build 
ing,  Baltimore. 

PROF.  LEWIS  JEROME  JOHNSON,  of  Harvard  College,  has  two  length 
articles  in  the  Boston  Post  on  the  Sales  Tax. 

HON.  EDWARD  POLAR,  former  register  of  Bronx  County,  N.  Y.  Citj 
is  not  idle  these  days.  In  a  letter  to  Mayor  O'Brien,  he  instance 
some  of  the  enormous  profits  that  have  accrued  to  landowners  in  th 
city. 

JOHN  B.  McGAURAN,  of  Denver,  Col.,  writes  that  George  Knap 
has  started  the  publication  of  a  real  live  newspaper  in  Pueblo,  whic 
we  have  noted.  "Knapp  starts  out  well.  Conditions  favor  hin 
especially  the  revolt  caused  by  the  brigandage  of  the  Building  an 
Loan  swindlers.  Many  thousands  in  Southern  Colorado  have 
brutally  plundered,  and  Knapp  is  very  astutely  taking  advantag 
this  situation.  It  is  very  possible  he  will  succeed  beyond  his  m«| 
sanguine  anticipations."  Knapp,  it  will  be  recalled,  almost  succeeds 
in  putting  Pueblo  on  the  Single  Tax  map. 

DR.  WALTER  MENDELSON  writes:  "I  just  want  to  add  a  line  > 
appreciation  for  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  the  way  you  have  conducts 
it  these  many  years." 

Lucius  GARVIN,  elder  son  of  the  late  Single  Taxer,  ex-Governi 
Garvin  of  Rhode  Island,  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Bro\» 
University  on  June  17.  His  thesis  was  "Propositions  and  Facts. 
He  has  been  a  brilliant  and  thoughtful  student  throughout  the  twent 
five  years  of  his  life. 

LEUBUSCHER  &  KAYSER,  of  the  law  firm  of  Leubuscher,  Kayser 
Oliver,  announce  the  removal  of  their  offices  to  11  Park  Place,  N.  ' 
City,  where  they  will  continue  the  practice  of  law  under  the  firm  nan 
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Leubuschcr  &  Kayscr.  Mr.  Rader  will  continue  to  be  associated 
th  them  in  connection  with  patent,  trade  mark  and  copyright  matters. 

HOWARD  T.  COLVIN,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  writes:  "LAND  AND  FREE- 
•M  is  the  most  interesting  periodical  that  I  receive  and  is  read  from 
ver  to  cover." 

HERBERT  C.  ALLEN,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  is  not  discouraged  at  the 
•parent  slow  progress  of  the  Henry  George  movement.  But  he  says: 
iven  if  so,  and  it  took  a  thousand  years  I  would  still  be  found  on  the 
ing  line."  That  is  the  true  spirit.  He  adds:  "It  is  pretty  hard 
break  through  in  my  Southland.  I  hope  our  people  will  wake  to 
e  necessity  of  the  Single  Tax  without  compulsion."  All  right, 
•other  Allen.  Eyes  on  Tennessee! 

Labor  of  Washington,  D.  C.  gives  nearly  three  columns  and  a  half 
quotations  from  Henry  George,  selected  by  Clyde  Tavenner.  This 
IBS  before  hundreds  of  thousands  of  railroad  men  in  the  United  States. 

THE  New  York  correspondent  of  the  London  News  Chronicle,  R.  J. 
ruikshank,  prints  a  delightful  sketch  of  Cordell  Hull,  and  says  of 
.  "He  is  the  one  outstanding  figure  in  America  who  has  never 
avered  in  his  passionate  belief  in  free  trade." 

MR.  BOLTON  SMITH,  formerly  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  now  resident  of 
ew  York,  writes:  "I  enjoyed  your  article  on  Prof.  Tugwell.  Poor 
imanity!  How  they  do  hunt  for  complexity  when  the  truth  is  so 
ain  to  see." 

§bave  received  from  Brisbane,  Queensland,  number  three  of  Land 
and  Progress,  official  organ  of  the  Henry  George  League  of 
ueensland,  a  paper  well  printed  and  well  edited. 

KATHARINE  E.  BRADLEY,  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  now  in  Washington  for 
short  period,  writes:  "I  read  May-June  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  from 

>ver  to  cover.     There  is  no  magazine  published  which  has  the  appeal 

>r  me  that  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  has. " 

The  American  Lumberman  informs  us  of  the  death  of  Abram  J. 
lias,  of  Buffalo  at  the  age  of  70.  Mr.  Elias  was  a  student  of  govern- 
lent  and  an  influential  Democrat.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  late  Horace 
I.  Sague,  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  attended  many  Single  Tax  conferences. 

HOWELL  CLOPTON  HARRIS,  of  Cordelle,  Ga.,  continues  his  contribu- 
ons  of  Single  Tax  letters  to  the  Macon  Telegraph. 

HON.  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE  has  been  selected  to  head  the  committee 
3  guard  the  interests  of  consumers  against  increase  of  prices  under 
tie  Recovery  Act. 

DR.  T.  J.  KELLY,  of  Marathon,  Iowa,  writes:  "I  congratulate  you 
n  the  quality  of  the  latest  four  issues  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  But 
urely  satan  lias  been  unloosed  for  a  season  and  we  can  scarcely  hope 
3  escape  chaos  within  the  next  twelve  months." 

MRS.  THERESE  BURGER,  of  Brooklyn,  in  her  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
>eing  done  by  Abe  D.  Waldauer,  of  Memphis,  wrote  to  Harlan  Eugene 
lead,  acquainting  him  with  the  Collierville  experiment.  Mr.  Reed 

news  reporter  over  WOR.  He  writes:  "This  interests  me  very 
nuch.  I  have  been  a  believer  in  the  Single  Tax  for  twenty  years,  and 

you  learn  of  anything  of  the  sort  that  happens  at  the  time  it  is  hap- 
wning  I  should  appreciate  it  if  you  send  me  the  items  of  clippings, 
.s  I  am  very  eager  to  get  any  Single  Tax  news. " 


WE  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Boyd  Cornick,  of  San  An- 
gelo,  Texas.  Dr.  Cornick  is  the  father  of  our  friend  Philip  Cornick 
of  this  city,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation.  Dr.  Cornick  was  a  friend  and  corres- 
pondent of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  for  many  years.  He  had  grown  gray 
in  the  movement  for  social  justice.  Some  further  details  of  his  life 
and  service  to  the  cause  will  be  given  in  a  future  number  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDEM. 

AN  excellent  letter  on  real  estate  taxes  appears  in  the  Springfield 
Mass.,  Republican  of  June  19  from  Bolton  Hall. 

ASHLEY  MITCHELL,  of  Huddersfield,  England,  will  be  in  New  York 
City  the  first  part  of  August.  He  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
friends  who  remember  his  previous  visit  with  pleasure. 

IN  1784  a  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  and 
delegates  from  Washington,  Greene  and  Sullivan  Counties,  which  com- 
prised nearly  all  of  what  was  then  Tennessee,  were  present,  and  the  dele- 
gates declared  themselves  a  separate  and  independent  State  from  North 
Carolina.  The  State  was  called  Frankland — "land  of  free  men"- 
though  later  the  name  was  changed  to  Franklin  in  honor  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Tennessee — "land  of  free  men!"  Attention  of  Abe  Wal- 
dauer is  invited! 

AN  important  series  of  articles  by  Fred  Pasley  appeared  during  the 
month  of  June  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  on  "Tax 
Exempt  Properties."  Much  of  it  includes  lands  of  great  value  which 
are  exempt  for  one  reason  or  another,  some  of  which  reasons  will  not 
bear  the  closest  scrunity. 

THE  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  which  will  manage  the  Shoals 
development  has  several  times  issued  warnings  against  land  specula- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  Cove  Creek  dam.  In  another  brief  article  in 
this  issue  the  problem  which  confronts  the  administration  in  this  matter 
is  touched  upon. 

CAMPOBELLO  ISLAND  which  President  Roosevelt  visited  on  his  vaca- 
tion is  owned  by  an  American  company  and  all  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  pay  rent  for  the  land,  though  they  may  own  their 
own  homes.  The  title  to  the  land  extends  back  to  1766  when  the  grant 
was  made  by  Sir  William  Campbell  to  his  friend  Captain  William  Owen, 
R.  N.  It  is  an  example  of  unadulterated  landlordism  and  has  so  con- 
tinued through  the  years. 

A  RATHER  lengthy  letter  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Sun  on  Marx's  mistake  concerning  surplus  value  from  the  pen  of  Ray- 
mond V.  McNally  and  is  all  that  might  be  expected  from  that  clear- 
thinking  economist. 

URBAIN  LEDOUX,  better  known  as  "Mr.  Zero,"  declares  his  inten- 
tion of  running  for  Mayor  of  New  York  on  the  Single  Tax  ticket,  tak- 
ing the  platform  of  1886  on  which  Henry  George  ran  for  the  same  office. 
He  fires  the  opening  shot  of  his  campaign  in  a  letter  to  Mayor  O'Brien, 
in  which  he  says:  "Understanding  that  you  are  in  a  static  and  your 
controller  in  a  traveling  dilemma  as  to  what  taxation  forceps  to  use 
while  the  Board  of  Estimate  is  administering  the  ether,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  study  the  programme  of  municipal  taxation  upon  which 
Henry  George  stood  as  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in 
1886." 

IN  our  review  of  Prof.  Tugwell's  Industrial  Discipline  we  spoke  of 
him  as  the  head  of  the  so-called  "brain  trust."  This  was  a  slip.  It 
appears  that  Prof.  Moley  is  the  head.  We  wait  for  some  one  to  say 
that  it  hasn't  any  head  anyhow,  which  we  rather  suspected. 
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211  West  79th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  note  that  this  is  the 
address  of  the 

Henry  George  School 
of  Social  Science 


Inadvertently  a  different  address 
was  given  in  the  last  issue  of 
Land  and  Freedom  which  this 
notice  is  intended  to  correct.  A 
full  explanation  of  the  error  is 
contained  in  the  article  headed 
Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science  in  this  issue. 


Classes,  Forums  and  Cor- 
respondence Courses  in  the 
Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science  are 


The  School  is  supported  entirely 
by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  its  friends  and  well-wishers. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY 

of 
HENRY  GEORGE 

By  GEORGE  RAYMOND  GEIGER,  PH.  D. 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

With   Introduction  by  JOHN  DEWEY 

A  complete  account  of  the  work,  historical  background  and  phi 
losophical  and  economic  significance  of  Henry  George.  A  discussioi 
of  the  life  and  times  of  George;  a  comparison  of  the  economic  condi 
tions  of  our  day  with  his;  a  summary  of  land  value  theories  iiveconomii 
thought  and  of  attempts  to  introduce  governmental  collection  of  eco 
nomic  rent,  before  and  after  the  days  of  George;  an  account  of  thi 
relationships  between  George  and  Socialism,  and  of  George's  contro 
versies  with  Herbert  Spencer  and  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

Philosophically,  the  book  clarifies  the  relation  between  ethic 
and  economics.  It  challenges  the  shift  away  from  values  and  norm 
that  seem  indicative  of  a  good  part  of  social  science  methodology,  an< 
it  urges  that  philosophy  must  not  remain  aloof  from  a  handling  of  socia 
problems.  The  pragmatic  insistence  upon  the  instrumental  nature  o 
philosophy  is  accepted  and  elaborated,  especially  as  that  insistano 
applies  to  social  and  economic  issues.  A  discussion  of  the  place  of  th' 
natural  law  and  natural  rights  doctrines  in  value  theories. 

In  economic  theory,  the  book  presents  a  complete  exposition  o 
the  theory  of  land  value  and  of  land  value  taxation,  and  compare 
and  contrasts  such  an  economic  reform  with  other  approaches,  espe 
cially  that  of  socialism. 

The  book  has  a  wide  appeal  for  those  interested  in  philosophy 
sociology,  economics  and  government. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  MACMILLAN  CO.  at  $3.00 
Sold  under  special  arrangements  by 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM  at  $2.50 

596  pages  8  vo.  with  index  and  analytical  table  of  contents. 


The  New  Political  Econom) 

By  JOHN  B.  SHARPE 

A  New  and  Fifth  Edition  of  this  important  pamphlet  of  32  pages  an< 
cover  has  just  been  published,  and  is  ready  for  distribution.  Has  hat 
a  large  circulation  in  England  and  Australia. 
Single  copies  can  be  had  FREE  (postage  2  cents)  5  copies  at  25  cents 
and  quantities  at  4  cents  each,  plus  carriage. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  gura- 
antee  him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

THE  breaking  down  of  the  theory  of  laissez  faire  is 
assumed  as  a  fact  in  current  economic  teachings. 
To  establish  the  "fact"  a  natural  law  known  as  the  law  of 
competition  must  be  assumed  as  having  no  existence.  But 
if  this  is  so  there  is  no  possible  form  of  society  save  a  social- 
istic one,  or  a  planned  society  modeled  after  the  Tugwell- 
Moley- Roosevelt  experimentation. 

AT  a  time  when  science  has  accomplished  so  much 
notable  investigation  into  the  working  of  natural  laws, 
when  so  many  manifestations  of  physical  phenomena  are 
being  brought  into  harmony  with  causal  relations,  it  is 
amazing  that  the  science  of  political  economy  lags  so  far 
behind,  floundering  desperately  in  a  sea  of  confusion. 
Political  economists  are  in  agreement  on  no  fundamental 
principle.  If  there  are  natural  laws  in  the  association 
of  men,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  society,  if 
production  and  distribution  are  governed  by  natural  laws, 
the  economists  give  no  indication  of  their  nature  and  opera- 
tion— indeed  no  intimation  that  they  exist. 

IT  is  a  dangerous  sea  on  which  the  government  has  em- 
barked through  the  ignorance  of  its  guiding  pilots  of 
fundamental  natural  laws  of  production  and  distribution. 
Where  we  should  stop  there  is  no  certainty,  but  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty where  we  are  heading.  It  is  announced  that  labor 
unions  will  form  NRA  police  to  boycott  offenders  who  do 
not  live  up  to  the  "code."  To  all  those  who  cherish  any 
traditional  American  instincts  there  is  no  more  hateful 
word  than  "boycott."  There  is  no  more  dangerous 
instrument  wielded  by  organized  groups  for  any  purpose. 
But  when  the  boycott  is  used  as  a  governmental  or 
pseudo-governmental  weapon  the  distance  that  separates 
us  from  the  teachings  of  the  fathers  and  our  own  consti- 
tution looms  wide  as  the  ocean.  In  this  connection  we 
may  say  that  in  the  closing  hours  of  Congress  Hon.  James 
M.  Beck  delivered  a  noble  address  which  if  this  nation 
sinks  to  ruin  through  the  abandonment  of  our  liberties 
will  rank  as  an  eloquent  requiem  for  one  more  hope  of 
mankind  gone  to  destruction. 

TO  what  lengths  these  men  are  prepared  to  go  is  clear 
from  what  Matthew  Woll  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  the  "proper  penalties"  to  be  visited  on  those  who  fail 


to  cooperate  with  the  provisions  of  the  Recovery  Act. 
He  was  asked  what  was  meant  by  "proper  penalties." 
According  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Aug.  12 
he  replied:  "More  penalties  would  be  imposed  upon  the 
business  houses  which  evaded  the  spirit  of  the  Recovery 
Act  than  were  contained  in  the  laws."  This  is  in  effect 
a  threat  of  mob  violence.  If  not  contained  in  the  laws 
these  penalties  hinted  at  must  be  extra-legal.  What 
form  they  would  take  is  left  undisclosed  by  this  spokes- 
man for  the  union  of  government  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. But  to  such  a  danger  point  have  we  come  in  our 
history  that  remarks  like  these  go  unrebuked.  If  there 
is  a  spark  of  manhood  left  in  the  American  people  they 
will  visit  it  with  swift  condemnation. 


GENERAL  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON  is  part  of  the  adminis- 
stration.  What  he  says  has  a  certain  weight,  unlike 
the  threats  of  Matthew  Woll.  Concerning  the  penalties 
for  code  violation  he  says:  "When  somebody  takes  one 
of  these  blue  eagles  away  from  some  one  because  of  a  clear- 
cut  violation  the  public  will  be  well  informed  and  it  will 
be  a  sentence  of  economic  death." 


HERE  is  government  pronouncement  of  ruin  on  a 
citizen  guiltless  of  any  crime.  It  is  so  monstrous 
a  suggestion  that  one  wonders  if  economic  recovery 
brought  about  by  such  means  would  be  worth  the  cost. 
For  even  though  liberty  feed  no  mouths,  yet  men  have 
preferred  death  to  its  denial  in  more  heroic  times.  But 
we  are  under  no  such  necessity  of  choosing.  Liberty  is 
the  way  out;  the  administration  has  chosen  the  way  of 
death,  and  is  now  under  the  necessity  of  proscribing  the 
penalty  of  economic  destruction  for  some  of  its  more  un- 
fortunate citizens  who  wish  to  be  absolved  from  this 
strange  religion  of  insignias,  mumbo  jumbo,  codes  and 
incantations. 

THREE  practical  economists,  not  members  of  the 
"Brain  Trust,"  we  are  informed  by  the  New  York 
papers,  have  been  arrested  for  smearing  signs  in  an  effort 
to  provide  work  and  help  along  President  Roosevelt's 
industrial  recovery  programme.  Thousands  of  sign- 
painters  are  out  of  work  and  the  simplest  way  to  provide 
work  is  to  destroy  existing  signs.  This  was  explained 
by  one  of  the  "economists." 
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WE  condemn  these  arrests  as  wholly  unjustified.  We 
do  not  see  the  difference  between  the  sabotage  in- 
volved in  withholding  cultivable  lands  from  use  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Farm  Act  and  the  proceedure  of  these  three 
sign-painters,  save  that  in  one  case  the  farmers  are  rewarded 
for  the  act  and  the  sign-painters  punished.  We  learn 
that  the  authors  of  the  Farm  Bill  are  still  at  large,  that 
neither  Wallace  nor  Tugwell  have  been  arrested  but  are 
occupying  high  official  positions.  It  seems  to  make  a 
difference  who  it  is  that  practices  sabotage.  But  never- 
theless we  continue  to  protest  against  the  arrest  of  these 
sign-painting  economists.  Has  not  the  government  set 
the  example? 

IS  it  possible  to  write  a  book  on  political  economy  that 
nobody  will  understand?  That  will  seem  profound? 
That  the  critics  will  praise  in  a  bewildered  way?  There 
is  a  lot  of  such  achievements,  books  without  number.  We 
have  just  finished  reading  one  of  them,  "The  New  Chal- 
lenge of  Distribution,"  by  Harry  Tupper,  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.  Here  and  there  are  paragraphs 
in  which  the  writer  seems  to  be  stumbling  right  against 
some  fundamental  problem,  only  to  shift  away  again  with 
a  quality  quite  opaque. 


recipe  for  writing  a  wholly  incomprehensible  work 
on  political  economy  is  simple.  Assume  in  the  begin- 
ning that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  laws,  that  com- 
petition is  always  destructive  and  wholly  evil  and  that 
something  not  clearly  defined  must  be  done  about  it. 
Above  all  ignore  the  genesis  of  production,  the  natural 
processes  of  distribution,  that  it  is  from  the  land  men  must 
produce,  and  that  free  access  to  land  determines  the 
resultant  character  of  distribution.  Do  not  mention  the 
land  at  all,  "go  right  on  writing"  as  if  all  production  were 
some  esoteric  thing  and  wealth  could  be  evolved  by  plan- 
ning and  not  by  access  to  the  earth,  and  you  have  made 
a  book  which  will  seem  profound  because  so  difficult  to 
see  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Reviewers  will  speak  of  it  in 
accents  of  awe.  We  assure  our  readers  that  the  recipe 
is  quite  simple. 

THE  Albany  Evening  Journal  is  not  afraid  to  put  in  a 
good  word  for  competition.  It  points  out  that  a 
dozen  years  ago  the  price  of  a  mechanical  refrigerator  was 
$800.  Now  a  better  one  can  be  produced  for  $200,  and 
it  says  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  controlled  or  planned 
economy  which  could  produce  such  a  result.  It  would 
not,  brother.  And  it  might  be  well  for  the  madmen  at 
Washington  who  are  driving  us  to  the  inevitable  smash 
to  consider  it.  But  they  will  not.  With  the  best  of  inten- 
tions and  eyes  closed  they  are  heading  for  the  inevitable 
chaos. 


r  I  "'HESE  are  the  sinister  aspects  of  the  national  recovery 
•*•  act,  to  which  we  again  return ;  the  partially  concealed 
threat  of  intimidation,  boycott,  and  business  and  social 
ostracism  for  those  who  do  not  or  will  not  travel  in  harness. 
Mark  Sullivan  heads  one  of  his  special  articles  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  "Observers  Fear  Intimidation  Be- 
yond Reason. "  We  suppose  a  little  intimidation  within 
reason  would  be  all  right!  And  a  contribution  in  the  same 
paper  from  General  Johnson  seems  to  hint  that  the  re- 
covery act  is  a  law  above  the  law,  for  he  says:  "Moreover 
we  are  going  to  depend  for  the  success  of  this  recovery 
programme  on  a  force  greater  than  the  law  and  more 
powerful  than  anything  else — public  opinion."  And 
then  follows  this  threat:  "With  this  force  behind  us  it  is 
not  hard  to  imagine  that  the  recalcitrants  and  the  obstruc- 
tionists are  going  to  be  in  an  uncomfortable  if  not  in  an 
unpleasant  position  as  the  programme  proceeds." 

IT  is  perhaps  useless  to  appeal  to  the  Constitution  at 
Mr.  Beck  has  done  in  the  great  speech  previously 
alluded  to.  For  the  authors  of  this  new  departure  have 
frankly  invoked  a  law  above  the  law.  Professor  Tugwell 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  a  speech  made  be 
fore  the  New  York  Western  Bar  Unit  at  Rochester  is  re 
freshingly  candid.  Though  we  were  promised  that  th< 
recovery  act  would  be  only  temporary  Prof.  Tugwell  tell 
us,  "Today  and  for  tomorrow,  our  problem  is  that  of  oui 
national  economic  maintainance  for  the  public  welfan 
by  governmental  intervention — any  theory  of  govern 
ment,  law  or  economics  notwithstanding." 

HOW  ineffably  silly  in  the  time  to  come  will  seem  all  thes' 
preposterous  codifications,  blue  eagles,  rumored  licens 
ing  of  industries,  thinly  veiled  threats  of  boycotts  and  intimi 
dation !  All  this  ruthless  setting  aside  of  the  fundamenta 
guarantees  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  private  business  ti 
govern  in  its  own  household!  We  say  private  busines 
so  it  may  not  include  those  public  utilities  which  may 
because  they  are  natural  monopolies,  be  brought  withii 
the  field  of  governmental  regulation,  or  even  public  owne 
ship  and  operation. 

i  I  pUTTING  America  to  Work, "  is  the  title  of  Gene 

•*•  Hugh  S.  Johnson's  article  previously  alluded 
How  can  Americans  be  put  to  work?  Here  is  a  contine 
with  immeasurable  natural  resources,  a  great  workshc 
But  it  is  in  large  part  a  closed  shop.  Americans  may 
to  work  only  by  permission  of  the  owners  of  all 
riches  in  the  earth  and  under  the  earth,  its  fertility,  ill 
timber,  its  stored  minerals  untouched  by  the  hand  of  mar| 
As  long  as  the  "right"  to  hold  these  natural  riches  ic 
remains  all  Americans  cannot  be  put  to  work.  And 
curious  saturnalia  of  regulations  we  are  now  witnessing 
in  the  madhouse  at  Washington  is  the  direct  consequencji 
of  ignoring  this  plain  and  simple  truth. 
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HERE  are  a  lot  of  officials  and  their  advisers  gathered 
together.     They   see   something    is    gravely   wrong, 
icy  want  to  do  something  about  it — let  us  at  least  give 
em  credit  for  that.     And  they  begin  by  ignoring  every 
onomic  law  that  has  ever  been  propounded.      The  law 
competition  that  secures  the  satisfaction  of  individual 
sires  and  is  the  very  life  blood  of  industry,  ministering 
the  welfare  of  the  whole.     They  reject  this  law  utterly, 
ic  law  of  economic  rent  which  even  if  the  recovery  pro- 
amme   could   effect   relief  would   be   absorbed   by   the 
ement  in  production  known  as  land,  going  neither  to 
ages  or  interest.     That  they  never  seem  to  have  heard 
Unless  they  recognize  the  relation  of  the  law  of  wages 
the  law  of  rent — Henry  George's   great  discovery — 
thing  they  can  do  will  be  of  any  permanent  benefit. 

3O  they  know  that  every  attempt  to  regulate  wages 
or  prices  has  failed?    Apparently  they  never  heard 

that !  So  they  go  ahead  in  their  mad  way  trying  every  - 
ing  that  has  been  tried  and  failed.  Only  they  will  not 
•y  the  one  remedy  that  lies  before  them.  "I  do  not  go 

the  way  with  him,"  said  President  Roosevelt  of  Henry 
eorge.     Which  means  if  it  means  anything  that  he  goes 
art  of  the  way  with  him.     We  are  beginning  to  doubt, 
or  to  go  part  of  the  way  with  him  would  be  to  do  more 
an  can  possibly  be  accomplished  by  any  of  the  wierd 
iemes  on  which  he  and  his  advisers  have  embarked. 
as  he  then  a  tenderness  for  the  landlord  class?    WouTcT 
e  rather  seek  their  good  countenance  than  go  down  in  ' 
story  as  the  Great  Deliverer. 


\ND  what  about  the  tariff?     Roosevelt  indicated  dur- 
ing the  campaign  his  general  inclination  toward  free 
ade,  or  at  least  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  barriers.    What 
is  he  done?    Were   those   only   brave  words?     Has  he 
Dthing  now  to  recommend?     Has  he  any  tariff  policy 
all?     Is  he  afraid  of  both  the  protected  monopolists  and 
ic  landlord  interests?    Or  is  it  that  he  just  doesn't  know? 


we  conclude  with  the  following  verses,  which 
if  not  poetry  are  sense,  and  are  addressed  to  whom 
may  concern: 

Who  stood  for  the  rights  of  man 
In  the  days  when  he  was  young  — 
Who  built  for  the  better  plan 
Of  freedom  the  poets  have  sung, 
His  voice  no  longer  is  heard  — 
For  the  older  manners  and  modes 
He  has  no  friendly  word  — 
He  is  busy  drafting  codes! 
Oh  what  a  world  it  will  be 
In  which  to  work  and  reside 
When     mankind    finally 
Is    sufficiently    codified! 


Reflections  on  the  Recovery  Act 

WE  are  all  ready  to  assist  one  hundred  per  cent  to 
over-come  the  depression,  but  how  are  we  going 
to  go  about  it  to  do  a  real  job? 

Granting  that  the  intentions  which  prompts  the  efforts 
to  bring  back  prosperity  to  the  nation  are  most  com- 
mendable, I  fail  to  see  how  governmental  control  of  labor 
and  industry  alone  can  solve  the  question  of  securing 
greater  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  labor,  as  long 
as  the  ever-increasing  land  values  created  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  production  of  wealth 
are  being  permitted  to  go  wholly  uncontrolled  into  the 
coffers  of  those  who  lay  claim  to  the  ownership  of  the  earth, 
and  thus  hold  the  only  opportunity  for  the  greater  joint 
application  of  labor  and  capital. 

Understanding  the  value  and  need  of  land  to  labor,  that 
labor  can  not  find  employment  except  upon  land,  or  in  the 
transformation  of  the  things  which  are  produced  by  nature 
with  the  aid  of  labor  upon  land,  be  this  wealth,  or  that 
portion  of  it  which  in  the  form  of  capital  is  employed  by 
labor  for  the  further  production  of  more  wealth,  and  con- 
sidering the  proposition  of  governmental  control  of 
industry  as  it  comes  to  us  through  the  press,  the  following 
questions  come  to  my  mind: 

1.  If  we  all  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  this  indus- 
trial control  action,  dividing  the  work  with  our  brethern, 
how  much  more  are  we  going  to  produce  by  merely  dividing 
the  work  with   the  now  unemployed,   and  how  is  this 
increase  in  production,  if  there  be  any,  going  to  be  divided 
so  that  labor  and  capital  in  the  form  of  wages  and  interest 
receive  greater  returns? 

2.  Will  not  an  increased  production  with  no  additional 
outlet  or  market  for  goods  tend  to  lower  rather  than  to 
raise  the  value  of  the  increased  production,  lowering  the 
prices  of  commodities  instead  of  raising  them  as  hoped  for? 

3.  Assuming  that  the  cost  of  production  is  artificially 
increased  as  proposed  by  this  raising  of  wages,  etc.,  is  it 
possible  that  the  demands  for  the  goods  produced  thereby 
will  be  increased,  and  if  so,  by  what  magic  can  the  higher 
prices  of  commodities  become  a  greater  inducement  to 
secure  them?    On  the  contrary,  will  not  the  higher  prices 
of  things  retard  the  sale  and  purchase  of  goods? 

4.  Will   not  the  increase  in   compensations   to  labor 
equalize  the  increase  in  cost?     If  so,  what  and  where  is 
there  any  gain? 

5.  Is  it  in  any  way  possible  without  a  freer  access  to 
the  natural  opportunities  for  employment  of  labor,  now 
fully  controlled  by  either  the  government  or  land-holders 
to  produce  more  and  gain  a  greater  degree  of  independence 
for  both  labor  and  capital,  unless  the  natural  resources 
are  proportionately  liberated? 

6.  With  the  natural  resources  under  complete  control 
by  the  government  or  landlords,  how  may  labor  find  an 
added  opportunity  to  engage  itself  for  profit  without  being 
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obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  corralled  the 
natural  opportunities  and  means  of  employment? 

7.  Assuming  that  by  the  proposed  arrangement  wages 
are    raised    and    prices    advanced,    that    capitalists    and 
laborers  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  amelioration  of  con- 
ditions, will  not  these  desirable  aims  bring  about  a  greater 
demand  for  the  use  of  land  and  cause  an  increase  in  land 
values  in  proportion  to  the  increased  demand  for  its  use? 

8.  What,  if  any,  regulation  is  proposed  by  the  "new 
deal"  which  will  prevent  the  landhclders  from  absorbing 
all  of  the  benefits  of  this  unity  of  operation  of  labor  and 
capital,   which    must   logically   increase   the   demand   for 
land? 

9.  As  the  results  of  labor's  efforts  aided  jointly  by 
capital  upon  land  are  the  only  means  of  production  of 
wealth,  then  the  greater  joint  efforts  of  both  must  logically 
result  in  a  wider  demand  for  use  of  land,  is  not  the  present 
set-up  of  control  of  labor  and  industry  alone,  without  any 
regulations  or  control  by  which  these  producing  forces  may 
have  a  freer  access  to  the  source  of  supply — the  earth — 
without  paying  an  ever  greater  tribute  to  the  land  holders 
for  the  privilege  of  getting  to  that  source  of  supply,  is  not 
all  this  a  rather  one-sided  affair? 

10.  Is  it  fair,  just,  or  equitable,  to  leave  to  those  who 
control  the  natural  opportunities  for  the  employment  of 
labor  and  capital  the  uncontrolled  right  to  charge  what- 
ever it  sees  fit,  or  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  as  a  tribute 
from  the  producing  forces  of  wealth? 

11.  Is  there  in   the  proposition  of  industrial  control 
any  provisions  which  will    prevent  the  now    controlled 
capitalization  of  land  values,  based  upon  the  rental  value 
of  land,  in  accordance  with  the  demand  for  its  use,  going 
wholly  to  the  owners  of  land? 

12.  If  the  cost  of  production  in  the  form  of  wages  and 
interest  is  to  be  controlled  and  subjected  to  governmental 
supervision,  should  not  land  values,  as  part  of  the  cost 
which  so  largely  enters  into  the  final  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion, also  be  controlled  or  regulated,  or  is  there  any  just 
and  equitable  reason  why  labor  and  capital   should  be 
obliged  to  bargain  with  the  uncontrolled  holders  of  the 
natural  opportunities,  at  a  capitalization  based  upon  the 
annual  rental  value  of  land  for  use,  which  according  to 
late  statistics  is  somewhere  near  fourteen  billion  dollars? 

13.  If  by  the  joint  efforts  of  labor  and  capital  the 
rental  value  of  land  is  enhanced,  should  not  that  per- 
centage due  to  this  united  action  find  its  way  back  as  a 
reward  to  the  producers  in  the  form  of  wages  and  interest, 
rather  than  as  speculator's  profits  to  those  who  furnished 
neither  tools  nor  labor? 

14.  Does  it  seem  right  and  just  that  the  government 
take  by  taxation  private  funds  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
upon   public  enterprises   and  works,   where   the  benefits 
created  go  entirely  to  advance  the  value  of  the  holdings 
of  the  landlords  and  afford  them  a  greater  opportunity 
to  exact  from  both  labor  and  capital  an  added  price  for 


the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  improvements  created  jointly 
by  labor  and  capital? 

15.  Would  not  the  collecting  of   the  economic  rent, 
created  by  the  people  collectively,  serve  to  liberate  the 
use  of  land  to  both  labor  and  capital,  destroy  the  specula- 
tions in  land  values,  free  the  land,  and  thereby  distribute 
and  stabalize  the  opportunities  for  employment? 

16.  What  advantage  or  gain  is  there  to  the  nation  in 
expending  millions  of  dollars  in  draining  swamps  and  irri- 
gating deserts,  when  millions  of  unoccupied  acres,  lying 
immediately  adjacent  to  our  great  centers  of  population,! 
are  being  kept  idle,  and  out  of  use?     If  taxed  and  thus 
forced  into  use,  these  would  afford  employment  to  millions, 
without  the  expenditure  of  another  dollar  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

17.  How  can  any  industrial  set-up,  even  if  aided  by 
nation-stirring  slogans,  be  expected  to  bring  about  desirec 
results,  when  the  dictates  of  nature,  justice,  and  equity 
are  deliberately  ignored? 

18.  Why  not  levy  a  tax  on  increased  land  values  result 
ing  from  highway  construction?     This  will  be  a  bill  fo; 
value  received,  and  no  honest  man  understanding  couk 
object  to  that. 

19.  Is  it  possible  that  throwing  bananas  and  coffe 
into  the  sea,  pulling  up  every  third  row  of  cotton,  am 
paying  $3.00  per  acre  for  weeds  in  place  of  wheat,  settin; 
fire  to  hay  stacks,  and  all  such  other  acts  of  destruction 
of  the  things  which  an  all-wise  Creator  has  provided  wit' 
a  benevolent  hand  for  the  enjoyment  of  His  children,  ca 
possibly  serve  to  bring  back  prosperity? 

20.  What  is  the  difference  between  these  acts  and  th 
advocates  of  the  I.  W.  W.  extremists? 

These  and  like  questions  are  being  asked  by  men  wh 
believe  that  by  the  ways  of  justice  to  all  we  may  restoi 
prosperity  to  the  country,  without  the  control  of  industn 
which  must  of  necessity  lead  to  socialism  or  worse. 

When,  and  as  we  learn  to  think  and  reason  in  terr 
what  is  rightfully  mine,  thine,  and  ours,  then  and 
only  will  the  question  of  employment  be  solved. 

As   I   analyze  the  proposed  control  of  industry,   ] 
to  find  anything  in  it  which  will  lead  the  country  perm; 
nently  out  of  its  toils,  and  can  only  see  a  land-hole 
paradise  in  the  making,  as  long  as  labor  and  capita 
their  joint   productions   of  wealth   are   the  only   fac 
placed  under  governmental  control  and  supervision. 

M.  J.  VANLEEUWEI 

THE  Chicago  exposition  was  opened  by  a  ray  of  lig 
from  Arcturus  which  started  forty  years  ago  but  easi 
beat  any  economic  light  that  may  be  headed  toward  Co 
gress. 

THE  tax  on  cosmetics  is  levied  on  the  notion  that  sinl 
"beauty  is  but  skin  deep"  it  might  as  well  be  skinnj 
deep. 
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|\  Forgotten  Land  Reformer 

Keansburg,  a  resort  for  excursionists  and  summer 
boarders  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  back  of  a  creek  run- 
g  through  some  low  lands,  are  three  graves.  On  one  of 
se  is  the  following  inscription: 

"  In  Memory  of  George  H.  Evans. 
Born  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  March  25,1805. 
Died  in  Granville,  N.  J.,  Feb.  2,  1856. 

The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to  secure  homes 
for  all  by  abolishing  the  traffic  in  land  and  limiting 
the  individual  possession  of  it.  As  Editor  of  The 
Man,  The  Radical  and  The  People's  Right  and 
Young  America,  he  triumphantly  vindicated  the 
Right  of  Each  Human  Being  to  a  share  in  the  Soil 
as  essential  to  the  Welfare  and  Permanence  of  the 
Republic." 

V  neighboring  stone  commemorates  the  death  of  his 
e  Laura  in  1850  and  states  that  "she  bore  without 
rmering  the  privations  of  her  husband  in  his  efforts  for 

causes  he  had  espoused. "  A  daughter  born  in  1833 
1  dying  in  1837  occupies  the  third  grave. 
Jieorge  Henry  Evans  (for  that  was  his  full  name)  came 
Bromley,  (now  Keansburg)  with  his  brother  in  1820. 
was  a  printer  and  was  engaged  in  various  publishing 
erprises.  In  addition  to  the  papers  named  on  the  grave 
ne  was  The  Workingman's  Friend  published  in  New  York 
j.  He  is  mentioned  briefly  in  some  biographies.  In 
:  he  is  said  to  have  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery 
1  imprisonment  for  debt. 

fhe  Evans'  graves  with  their  inscriptions  were  shown 
ic  years  ago  to  our  friend  George  White  of  Long  Branch 
Mr.  Ramsay,  former  mayor  of  Keansburg,  now  de- 
sed,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  told  Mr.  White  that  there  was 
ie  connection  between  one  of  the  publications  of  Mr. 
ans  and  the  New  York  Tribune  of  Horace  Greeley.  The 
dition  will  not  down  that  Evans  and  Greeley  were  closely 
ociated  and  that  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
s  in  strong  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  young  English 
nter.  This  indeed  may  be  gathered  from  Greeley's 
tings.  It  is  even  asserted  that  one  of  Evans  publi- 
ions  was  taken  hold  of  by  Mr.  Greeley  and  became 

New  York  Tribune. 

t  would  be  of  interest  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  readers 
know  if  any  mention  is  made  of  Evans  in  the  biographies 
Greeley,  and  in  what  way  they  were  connected.  Also 
vould  be  interesting  to  have  extracts  from  or  facts  re- 
ding any  of  the  Evan's  publications.  The  Historical 
:iety  of  Monmouth  County  would  appreciate  any  such 
ther  information. 

Mso  because  Evans  was  one  of  our  first  land  reformers 
ivould  seem  desirable  that  some  effort  should  be  made 
restore  and  preserve  for  posterity  the  graves  of  these 

devoted  souls.     The  gravestones  are  of  marble  and 
:  elements  have  rendered  almost  illegible  the  wording 


upon  them.  Unless  the  people  join  in  some  enterprise  of 
enclosure  and  caretaking  all  signs  of  cemetery  use  will 
soon  be  obliterated. 

In  the  Monmouth  County  Historical  Society  is  preserved 
one  work  printed  by  Evans  in  1837,  and  entitled  "The 
Moral  State  of  Nations,"  by  John  Stewart.  On  one  of  the 
fly-leaves  of  the  book  appears  a  list  of  the  works  advertised 
for  sale  by  Mr.  Evans.  Among  them  is  "The  Rights  of 
Man  to  Property,"  price  $1.25,  and  a  pamphlet  advertised 
at  2  cents  (author's  name  not  given)  bearing  the  title 
"Hard  Times  and  a  Remedy  Therefore." 

All  traces  of  Evans'  writings  have  disappeared,  though 
doubtless  they  exist  somewhere.  Also  all  efforts  to  dis- 
cover descendents  of  those  related  to  him  have  been  un- 
availing. It  is  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  further  infor- 
mation regarding  him  that  may  be  in  the  possession  of 
some  one  that  this  article  is  printed.  Mr.  White  has  been 
unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  unearth  the  facts  regarding 
George  Henry  Evans  and  his  labors.  But  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  here  was  one  of  the  great  souls  of  his  time 
who  if  he  did  not  see  it  all  realized  the  real  evil  at  the 
foundation  of  society  and  saw,  even  as  "through  a  glass 
darkly, "  the  star  that  Henry  George  saw  years  later. 

Same  Old  Story 

EXACTLY  1900  years  ago,  in  the  year  33  A.  D.,  according  to  the 
current  bulletin  of  Stone  &  Webster,  Inc.,  "the  whole  Roman 
world,  embracing  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  most  of  Western 
Europe,  was  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  a  widespread  panic. " 

The  trouble  started  with  the  failure  of  two  giant  commercial  houses. 
One  was  the  firm  of  Seuthes  &  Son,  ostrich  feather  and  ivory  dealers 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  other  the  purple  dye  company  of  MaJchus  & 
Co.,  centered  at  Tyre  with  factories  at  Antioch  and  Ephesus. 

Runs  started  on  the  big  Roman  banks  and  several  failed.  The 
great  Corinthian  bank  of  Leucippus"  Sons  became  insolvent.  Financial 
institutions  in  Carthage,  Byzantium  and  Lyons  folded  up.  The  govern- 
ment, in  desperation,  passed  a  law  compelling  the  rich  to  invest  a  por- 
tion of  their  funds  in  farm  lands. 

In  order  to  obtain  money  with  which  to  buy  real  estate,  the  wealthy 
were  forced  to  liquidate  other  assets.  Throwing  of  vast  properties 
on  the  market  further  depressed  business,  even  land  prices  dropping 
to  lower  levels  than  previously  ever  had  been  known,  while  auctions 
dotted  the  land  and  the  unemployed  roamed  over  it  vainly  seeking 
work.  Deflation  was  in  full  swing,  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 

The  unwise  farm  land  law  was  repealed.  The  imperial  treasury 
made  available  a  large  amount  of  money  for  loans.  The  historian 
Tactius  made  the  terse  comment:  "Thus  was  confidence  restored." 

The  world  has  changed  little,  in  basic  economic  matters,  in  1900 
years.— Seattle  Times  Star. 

OUR  ground  rent  is  a  community  product.  Instead  of  paying  it 
as  a  perpetual  pension  to  parasites,  use  it  all  to  buy  the  public 
utilities'  physical  property  at  its  scrap  value,  give  every  public  service 
free  to  users,  as  they  now  ride  free  in  skyscraper  elevators,  add  free 
hospitals,  and  pay  all  operating  costs  and  future  contruction  from  the 
public  fund,  ground  rent,  which  grows  as  free  public  service  grows. 
This  combines  the  best  in  the  Single  Tax  and  Socialist  programmes. 
It  gives  Free  Land  and  Free  Public  Service  at  the  same  time,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  be  no  more  insane  than  the  system  we  now  have  and 
must  throw  into  the  garbage  can  of  history. — GEORGE  CARTWWGHT. 
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Mortgages  and  The  End 

of  The  Depression 

THE  man  in  the  street — the  man  who  never  owned  a 
piece  of  property  or  knew  anything  about  how  real 
estate  transactions  are  financed, — has  been  reading  a  lot 
recently  about  the  daily  stories  of  bank  closings. 
"  Frozen  assets  "has  become  a  term  of  trenchant  significance 
to  everybody  who  has  a  dollar  deposited  in  a  bank.  It 
is  realized  that  somehow  there  is  a  relationship  between 
these  unliquidatable  assets  and  the  present  business  de- 
pression, and  that  their  thawing  out  must  be  a  prerequisite 
to  the  return  of  prosperity.  An  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
these  assets  will  reveal  how  cogent  this  relationship  is, 
and  will  indicate  how  natural  economic  forces  are  at  pres- 
ent operating  to  right  the  economic  maladjustment. 

Nature  fights  its  own  battles. 

It  is  the  unsalability  of  the  collateral  upon  which  pre- 
sumably profitable  loans  were  made  that  causes  "frozen" 
assets.  The  borrower  is  unable  to  pay  interest  on  the 
loan,  and  the  bank  finds  no  market  for  the  collateral  given 
as  security;  thus  the  principal  of  the  loan  is  impaired.  The 
bank  is  then  in  the  position  where  it  cannot  collect  either 
the  interest  or  the  principal,  and  must  continue  to  carry 
the  loan  on  its  books  as  an  asset  with  the  hope  that  chang- 
ing trade  conditions  will  create  a  demand  for  the  collateral. 
If  the  depositors,  whose  money  was  loaned,  do  not  demand 
their  money,  the  bank  can  continue  in  this  condition  of 
suspended  animation. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  the  collateral 
will  ever,  or  within  a  reasonable  time,  be  worth  the  amount 
that  has  been  loaned  on  it.  If  the  banker's  judgment 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  collateral  was  tinged  with  a 
guess  as  to  its  future  value,  then  the  collectibility  of  the 
loan  is  dependent  upon  how  soon,  if  ever,  his  prognosis  will 
prove  correct.  Therefore,  it  is  the  loan  upon  specula- 
tive values  that  is  the  plague  of  bankers  and  other  lenders 
of  money. 

Now,  of  all  loans,  those  made  on  land  values  are  in  the 
most  speculative  class.  Even  a  cursory  analysis  of  the 
methods  of  financing  real  estate  operations  shows  that  the 
element  of  speculation  is  inherent  and  hardly  divorcible. 
Since  the  collateral  for  such  loans  is  represented  by  mort- 
gages, we  have  only  to  consider  how  loans  are  made  on 
these  documents  to  see  how  expected  increases  in  land 
values — or  unearned  increment — must  influence  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lender. 

The  builder  buys  a  lot  for,  let  us  say,  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. That  amount  may  represent  the  present  economic 
value  of  the  lot;  that  is,  the  value  that  attaches  to  a  piece 
of  land  because  of  the  present,  not  expected,  press  of  popu- 
lation in  that  particular  locality.  However,  it  is  only  in 
times  of  depression  that  land  is  sold  for  its  true  economic 
value,  and  as  in  such  periods  very  little  building  is  done, 
very  little  land  is  sold.  As  a  general  rule  the  seller  antici- 


pates in  his  price  the  value  that  will  accrue  to  the  lot  b; 
virtue  of  expected  increases  in  population.  The  sellin 
price  of  a  piece  of  land  is  really  a  capitalization  of  its  an 
nual  rental  value  for  a  period  of  approximately  twent 
years,  taking  into  account  the  increases  in  this  anmu 
rental  value  due  to  expected  or  proposed  socially  create 
improvements  in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  a  park, 
street  car  line,  a  subway  station,  a  school.  In  fact  th 
very  structure  which  the  builder  proposes  to  put  upon  th 
lot  he  is  buying  boosts  its  price,  and  he  is,  in  a  sense,  bic 
ding  against  himself.  It  is  important  to  remember,  then 
fore,  that  the  selling  price  of  a  lot  almost  always  includ< 
its  expected  future  value;  and  this  is  speculation.  Whi 
part  of  the  ten  thousand  dollars  which  our  builder  mm 
pay  for  his  lot  represents  speculative  value  depends  o 
the  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  sale;  the  shrewdness  i 
the  buyer,  the  exclusive  character  of  the  lot,  the  nee 
of  the  seller  for  cash,  and  so  on.  For  the  purpose  of  01 
inquiry  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  speculative  land  vah 
enters  into  the  price  paid. 

The  builder  expends  twenty  thousand  dollars  for. 
structure  on  this  lot.  We  shall  assume  that  he  borrov 
for  this  purpose  only  fifteen  thousand  dollars — a  sum  i 
modest  it  would  interest  the  m.ost  conservative  bank- 
giving,  of  course,  a  mortgage  on  both  land  and  buildii 
as  security.  To  prove  our  point  we  are  taking  the  mo 
ideal  case,  where  the  builder  invests  his  own  capital  to  t 
extent  of  fifty  per  cent  of  his  enterprise,  which  is  very  ra 
indeed.  But,  if  we  can  show  that  the  bank  is  speculatii 
in  this  rare  case,  we  shall  readily  realize  how  much  me 
"frozen"  are  its  assets  which  consist  of  ordinary  real  esta 
mortgages. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  land  value  m; 
appreciate,  building  values  always  depreciate.  Ah 
while  rising  land  values  increase  the  borrowing  capaci 
of  the  owner,  lenders  are  very  prone  to  overlook  or  mil 
mize  the  crumbling  character  of  the  other  part  of  the  .« 
curity.  So  long  as  our  builder  is  able  to  pay  the  inten 
on  the  mortgage,  no  matter  what  the  source  of  the  mom 
the  banker  will  not  question  the  quality  of  the  collat 
To  be  sure,  the  fact  that  the  neighborhood  has 
more  desirable,  and  that  the  land  has  therefore  enhanc 
in  value,  will  enable  our  builder  to  either  increase  his  fi 
mortgage  or  to  place  a  second,  even  though  the  buildi 
has  become  dilapidated  and  antequated.  In  due  time 
borrowings  are  mainly  or  entirely  based  upon  the  va 
of  the  land,  the  building  having  reached  the  point  wb 
replacement  may  be  more  desirable  than  upkeep.  1 
bank  has  its  money  loaned  on  land  values,  more  or  if 
speculative;  the  earning  capacity  of  the  building,  whj 
should  be  the  only  source  of  payments  on  the  mortgaj 
gradually  but  surely  diminishes.  When  payments 
the  mortgage  cease  the  bank  forecloses,  and  finds  itsl 
owning  a  non-income  producing  lot  and  an  expense-pi 
ducing  building.  The  depositors'  money  is  "  froze  [ 
The  original  fifteen  thousand  dollar  loan  may  have  bij 
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creased  to  twenty-five  thousand — it  usually  is;  the  origi- 
il  ten  thousand  dollar  lot  may  have  doubled  in  value. 
:ill  the  bank  takes  a  loss,  and  the  only  hope  of  the  land- 
vning  bank  is  to  induce  another  builder  to  put  a  revenue- 
•oducing  structure  on  the  land.  And,  as  an  inducement, 
ie  bank  increases  its  first  mortgage — again  speculating 
i  the  future  value  of  the  lot. 

So,  we  see  that  even  in  so  rare  an  instance  as  where  the 
>erator  invests  his  own  capital  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per 
nt  of  the  cost  of  land  and  improvement,  eventually  the 
ortgage  loans  will  be  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
•eculative  land  values.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  in- 
itable  wiping  out  by  nature  of  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ent,  but  mainly  to  the  bankers'  fetish  that  land  is  a  good 
vestment.  It  is  true  that  land  is  a  good  investment 
r  those  who  can  hold  it  for  many  years,  until  the  increase 

population  creates  an  actual  value  equal  to  or  in  excess 

the  speculative  value  originally  included  in  the  price; 
it  a  bank  should  not  tie  up  its  depositors'  money  for 
nerations.  It  is  true  that  land  cannot  be  destroyed; 
it  land  values  are  always  in  a  state  of  flux.  In  every 
city  cases  can  be  shown  where  so-called  "hundred" 
r  cent"  locations  have  in  a  few  years  become  less  valu- 
le  due  to  some  change  in  the  trend  of  population ;  a  new 
tery  of  travel,  an  influx  of  undesirables  into  an  aristo- 
itic  neighborhood,  or  the  mere  moving  of  one  big  com- 
arcial  institution  to  another  part  of  the  city.  Mort- 
ge  loans  readily  expand  with  increases  in  land  values, 

even  with  expected  increases,  but  do  not  contract  as 
idily.  The  security  back  of  every  mortgage  loan  is  to 
me  extent  a  speculative  land  value. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  real  estate  transactions,  the 
)rtgage  loans  are  very  much  in  excess  of  the  amount 
/ested  by  the  operator,  and  clever  manipulators  have 
en  known  to  finance  large  building  enterprises  with 
nkers'  money  only.  So  that  at  the  very  inception  of 
^  real  estate  transaction  the  bank  is  speculating  in  land 
lues.  At  that  very  moment  the  "freezing"  of  bank 
lets  begins. 

Speculation  in  land  values  during  prosperous,  or  even 
rmal  periods  is  quite  safe,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
it  industry  and  labor  are  dependent  for  their  existence 

the  use  of  land.  The  first  requirement  of  a  business 
a  place  in  which  to  do  business.  And  again,  all  the 
ngs  the  business  uses  in  its  operations  come  from  the 
1.  Also,  the  employees  must  have  homes,  food,  rai- 
nt —  and  Mother  Earth  provides  everything.  The 
ire  industry  flourishes  the  greater  the  demand  for  land, 
1,  therefore,  the  higher  its  price.  As  the  price  of  land 

up  mortgage  money  is  more  easily  obtainable. 
Every  dollar  loaned  on  the  value  of  land  is  a  tax  on  in- 
stry,  for  it  is  industry  that  pays  the  interest  on  mort- 
jes.  When  business  is  good,  when  labor  is  employed, 
returns  are  sufficient  to  bear  this  burden.  As  the 
rden  increases,  profits  and  wages  decrease.  The 
ninishing  return  to  capital  and  labor  causes  both  to 


demand  less  land  to  live  on,  and  less  of  the  products  of 
the  soil  to  use.  This  is  exactly  what  happens  during  times 
of  depression.  When  business  concerns  start  to  retrench 
they  seek  reductions  in  rents,  and  their  demands  are  met 
either  by  their  present  landlords  or  by  others  who  have 
already  lost  their  tenants.  Workers  out  of  jobs  move 
into  the  homes  of  relatives  who  are  still  able  to  pay  the 
rent.  When  wages  are  reduced  the  laborer  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  curtail  on  his  food,  and  the  farmer  cannot  pay 
the  interest  on  his  mortgage. 

When  these  things  happen,  as  they  are  happening  now, 
a  period  of  deflation  of  speculative  land  values  sets  in. 
Since  secondary  mortgages  are  based  upon  land  values 
almost  entirely,  they  are  the  first  to  go.  These  mortgages 
are  sometimes  beld  by  banks,  but  more  often  by  individual 
investors;  but,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  these  mortgages 
to  be  hypothecated  with  banks,  it  is  these  "safe"  institu- 
tions that  carry  as  assets  on  their  books  many  second  and 
third  mortgages,  as  well  as  firsts.  All  the  money  thus 
advanced  is  secured  by  unearned  increment  only — a  very 
uncertain  and  evanescent  quantity.  Land  does  not  pay 
interest.  When  bankers  learn  that  only  improvements 
produce  revenue,  and  that  these  improvements  constantly 
deteriorate  in  value,  they  will  have  learned  the  first  lesson 
in  avoiding  "frozen"  assets. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  example  in  recent  times 
of  the  effect  of  land  speculation  by  banks  was  that  afforded 
by  the  rise  and  fall  of  mortgage  values  in  the  agricultural 
states  since  the  World  War.  For  many  generations  the 
hope  of  our  wheat  farmers  had  been  "Dollar  Wheat"— 
that  is,  a  market  price  of  one  dollar  per  bushel.  Along 
came  the  war,  and  the  price  of  wheat  was  "fixed"  at 
$2.65  by  Hoover.  The  dream  had  been  more  than  doubled 
in  realization.  The  farmers  were  not  only  elated  by  the 
unheard  of  profits,  but  they  dreamed  the  dream  of  all  who 
acquire  large  amounts  of  wealth,  that  of  ceasing  to  be 
producers  and  of  becoming  landlords.  Aided  and  abetted 
by  the  bankers  they  proceeded  to  the  realization  of  this 
new  dream.  For  farms  which  cost  them  a  few  dollars 
per  acre,  or  which  they  had  inherited  from  forebears  who 
settled  on  land  grants,  they  found  buyers  willing  to  pay 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre.  Multiply,  say,  four  hun- 
dred dollars  by  six  hundred  and  forty  (only  one  section) 
and  you  have  an  amount  on  which  the  interest  is  sufficient 
to  keep  a  family  in  luxury  in  any  metropolis  in  the  world. 
No  more  work.  What  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  for 
the  man  who  all  his  life  got  up  at  five  in  the  morning  to  do 
his  chores.  But  the  war,  unfortunately,  did  not  last,  and 
wheat  dropped  and  dropped  until  it  acquired  the  soubriquet 
of  "two-bit"  wheat.  At  these  low  prices  the  purchaser 
or  tenant  could  not  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  made 
when  the  land  was  "sold"  at  four  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  The  banks  foreclosed  and  became  the  owners  of 
acreage  now  worth  maybe  one  tenth  of  what  they  had 
advanced  on  it.  Of  course  they  were  insolvent.  That's 
what  always  happens  to  banks  which  speculate  too  freely 
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in  land.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  these  insolvent  bankers, 
and  the  landlords  they  created,  who  are  clamoring  most 
loudly  for  "farm  relief" — relief  from  losses  due  to  their 
wild  speculation. 

It  might  be  argued  that  "frozen"  assets  do  not  consist 
of  mortgage  loans  only.  Well,  what  are  the  other  kind 
of  loans  that  a  bank  makes?  It  makes  loans  on  com- 
mercial paper — that  is,  on  the  promise  of  a  business  man 
to  repay  when  his  assets,  such  as  bills  receivable  and 
marketable  merchandise,  are  turned  into  cash.  Any  one 
familiar  with  sound  banking  methods  knows  that  a  loan 
of  this  kind  is  made  only  upon  evidence  that  the  maker 
of  the  promisory  note  is  in  possession  of  at  least  twice  as 
much  in  liquid  assets  as  the  amount  of  the  loan,  that  he 
has  a  thriving  business,  that  such  business  has  a  record 
of  achievement  and  a  reasonable  promise  of  continuance, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  integrity  and  proven  business  judg- 
ment. How  much  more  secure  is  the  bank  in  making 
such  a  loan  than  one  on  speculative  land  values?  In  one 
case  the  bank  is  risking  its  money  on  a  living,  vibrant  insti- 
tution, represented  by  a  human  being  who  is  dependent 
for  his  livelihood  and  success  upon  the  continuous  good- 
will of  the  bank;  in  the  other  case  the  bank  has  for  its 
security  an  inanimated  and  evanescent  quantity.  How 
many  bankrupts  have,  long  after  their  discharge,  paid 
up  old  bank  loans?  A  man  who  intends  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness cannot  afford  to  let  the  bank  lose  money  on  him;  to 
him  the  banker's  smile  is  as  manna  from  heaven.  But, 
who  cares  when  a  bank  loses  on  a  mortgage  loan? 

Comparatively  little  of  the  "frozen"  assets  from  which 
banks  are  now  suffering  is  in  the  form  of  commercial  paper 
— and  that  little  is  due  either  to  the  lack  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  bank,  or  perhaps  the  personal  interest  of 
the  banker  in  the  borrowing  company.  But,  there  is  an- 
other form  of  investment  which  is  a  matter  of  as  great 
concern  as  mortgages;  upon  analysis  there  will  be  found 
a  great  similarity.  It  is  that  very  safest  of  all  invest- 
ments to  bankers — the  bond.  Now,  a  bond  (except  a 
government  bond,  which  is  a  mortgage  on  its  taxing 
powers)  is  in  essence  only  a  mortgage  on  real  estate.  This 
fact  is  very  apparent  in  the  case  of  a  railroad  bond.  As 
for  bonds  issued  by  industrial  corporations,  these  could 
never  be  marketed  if  the  corporation  did  not  own  some 
kind  of  real  estate — a  building,  a  mine,  an  oil  well,  a  right 
of  way.  This  is  attested  by  the  prominence  given  to  these 
holdings  in  the  prospectuses  issued  by  the  corporations 
when  offering  the  bonds  for  sale.  It  is  true  that  a  bond 
is  first  mortgage  on  the  entire  business  of  the  corporation 
—just  as  any  mortgage  is  a  lien  on  both  the  building  and 
the  land  value.  And  an  industrial  bond  has  an  advantage 
over  a  mortgage  in  that  there  is  a  more  ready  market  for  it; 
most  bonds  can  be  sold  at  a  price  at  all  times.  But  in 
times  of  depression  the  price  is  low  because  the  holdings 
the  bond  represents  have  depreciated  in  value,  a  fact  of 
which  the  buyers  are  well  aware.  Plant-equipment  and 
inventories  are  worth  what  it  would  cost  to  replace  them 


at  the  present  market,  and  public  accountants  upon  whc 
figures  financial  statements  are  issued  are  very  carei 
for  their  own  reputations  not  to  overvaluate  these  iten 
But  when  a  corporation  needs  money,  and  it  does  wh 
it  creates  a  bonded  indebtedness,  its  officers'  guess  as  to  t 
value  of  its  realty  holdings  is  likely  to  be  quite  optimist 
This  optimism  is  the  speculative  value  of  its  realty,  and 
embodied  in  the  bond.  Bonds  are  low  now  because  tl 
speculative  value  is  being  liquidated. 

When  a  man  loses  his  money  in  a  game  of  chance, 
his  hoping  and  wishing  cannot  recoup  his  lost  fortui 
To  make  a  "come  back"  he  must  go  to  work;  he  mi 
produce  new  wealth.  If  he  wishes  to  try  his  luck  ag; 
he  may  be  more  successful.  But  his  original  money 
gone  forever.  And  so,  speculative  values  that  are  bei 
wiped  out  now  are  lost  forever.  The  money  that  is  bei 
lost  now  in  mortgage  loans  will  never,  never  come  bai 
This  is  so  because  the  values  upon  which  these  loans  wi 
made  were  non-existent;  they  were  hoped-for  values  tl 
would  accrue  to  the  land  when,  or  if  a  growing  a 
industrious  population  would  create  them.  But  the  1 
which  these  very  loans  imposed  upon  the  industry  of  1 
population  diminished  their  ability  to  make  use  of  t 
land,  and  lessened  thereby  their  demand  for  it.  He; 
the  expected  value,  as  represented  by  these  mortga^ 
never  materialized.  The  loans  were  made  on  hope — i 
the  hope  has  vanished.  The  loans  are  vanishing, 
these  vanishing  assets  aggregate  more  than  the  bar 
surplus  capital  and  other  assets,  failure  results. 

There  is  no  way  out  of  it.  Much  is  being  heard  of  pi 
whereby  capital  might  be  loaned  to  banks  that  poss 
an  abundance  of  "frozen"  assets.  This  would  sim 
delay  the  debacle,  not  prevent  it.  The  ownership  of  th 
"frozen"  assets  would  be  for  a  time  transferred  to 
government;  the  thawing  is  inevitable.  It  would  t 
large  increases  in  population,  and  the  industry  of  at  1< 
a  generation,  to  create  the  land  values  on  which  tr 
loans  were  hypothecated.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  plan  c 
templating  the  tying  up  of  capital  for  so  long  a  pei 
is  feasible. 

Nor  is  it  desirable.  The  liquidation  of  land  speculal 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  resumption  of  industry.  To 
turn  again  to  fundamentals,  labor  and  capital  must  h 
land  on  which  to  go  to  work.  Nothing  can  they  do  w 
out  this  primary  source.  It  becomes  evident,  there 
that  cheap  land  (and  by  the  word  "land"  econom 
mean  all  natural  resources)  is  the  greatest  incentive 
industry.  Perhaps  the  best  omen  for  the  return  of  p 
perity  is  the  present  liquidation  of  speculative  land  va 
through  the  wiping  out  of  mortgages.  The  wiping 
of  mortgages,  or  that  part  of  them  which  represent  spi 
lative  values  only,  will  bring  the  rent  of  land  dowr 
where  labor  and  capital  will  not  be  burdened  with  a 
hibitive  exaction  of  tribute,  for  the  mere  privilege  of  g< 
to  work.  Since  going  to  work  is  the  cure  for,  in  fact 
very  antithesis  of,  depression,  it  is  obvious  that  we  car 
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get  out  of  our  present  economic  doldrums  until  the  pro- 
cess of  liquidation  shall  have  been  completed. 

That  this  process  of  liquidation  is  being  rapidly  com- 
pleted is  evidenced  most  forcibly  in  the  case  of  agricul- 
tural lands.  There  land  values  have  fallen  almost,  some- 
times quite,  to  the  point  of  extinction.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  foreclosed  farms  to  be  sold  at  a  price  that  does 
not  represent  the  cost  of  the  improvements;  the  land  is 
thrown  in  "to  boot."  I  do  not  refer  to  farms  in  the  Da- 
kotas,  or  in  Texas,  where  the  inflation  did  not  reach  the 
ridiculous  heights  it  attained  is  southern  Minnesota  or 
in  Iowa.  Even  in  the  glorious  Hawkeye  State,  where 
farms  sold  during  the  boom  years  at  over  five  hundred 
dollars  per  acre,  sales  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year  at  fifty  dollars  per  acre — all  improvements,  of  course, 
included.  Because  such  prices  plainly  indicate  that  they 
are  below  the  cost  of  labor  values,  it  is  very  apparent  that 
site  values  have  dwindled  to  the  point  of  non-existence. 
We  have  "free"  land. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  complete  liquidation 
of  farm  land  inflation.  No  such  "reductio  ad  absurdum" 
test  can  be  applied  in  the  case  of  city  lands,  because  there 
the  presence  of  a  congested  population  is  an  ever  present 
economic  force  that  prevents  the  absolute  disappearance 
of  values.  But  the  almost  total  cessation  of  real  estate 
transactions  in  all  cities  seems  to  indicate  that  deflation 
has  been  practically  completed.  For,  if  real  estate  trans- 
actions are  most  plentiful  on  a  rising  market,  and  de- 
crease with  a  falling  market,  then  it  follows  that  a  stagnant 
market  indicates  a  total  collapse  of  values.  When  good 
buildings  in  desirable  locations  are  being  sold  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  reproduction,  the  differential  represents  only 
a  shrinkage  in  the  site  value.  The  inflation  is  gone. 

That  is  the  hope  for  an  early  revival  of  business.  A 
study  of  the  conditions  preceeding  each  of  our  previous 
economic  depressions  shows  that  wages  fall  first;  com- 
modity prices  follow;  the  drop  in  land  values,  whether 
in  sale  prices  or  rentals,  is  last.  Wages  have  fallen  to  a 
point  where  they  hardly  provide  a  mere  existence  for  the 
worker.  Commodity  prices  are  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Now  we  have  almost  "free"  land  in  our  agricul- 
tural sections,  and  in  the  cities  "hundred  per  cent"  loca- 
tions are  being  rented  to  merchants  on  a  percentage  of 
their  sales.  Thus  we  have  the  complete  trilogy  of  declining 
returns  attendant  upon  our  former  periods  of  hard  times, 
and  heretofore  antecedent  to  a  revival.  Unless  there  are 
forces  in  our  present  collapse  that  are  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent and  more  disintegrating  than  those  present  in  the 
past,  we  should  now  see  a  gradual  rise  in  wages,  commodity 
prices  and,  of  course,  land  values.  As  land  values  rise 
inflation  will  naturally  follow,  and  the  groundwork  for 
another  periodic  depression  will  be  prepared. 

FRANK  CHODOROV. 

THE  banker  innocent  of  trying  to  evade  his  income  tax 
would  be  much  too  innocent  to  protect  his  depositors. 


False  Prophets 


TN  searching  out  the  cause  of  our  country's  course  into 
•*•  economic  chaos  we  are  indebted  to  Attorney  Selden 
P.  Spencer,  of  Missouri,  and  to  his  speech  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  wherein  he  advises  us  that: 

"It  was  the  American  lawyers  in  the  Revolution  who,  as  Governor 
Golden  officially  announced,  were  the  'authors  and  conductors  of  the 
present  sedition'  and  when  that  'present  sedition'  had  developed  into 
a  free  and  independent  nation,  every  step  of  the  way  of  its  constant 
progress  has  been  guided  and  directed  by  the  American  lawyer,  active 
alike  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion  and  in  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  and  interpretation  of  laws.  That  position  of  influence 
the  lawyer  has  always  had  in  this  country. 

"In  the  legislative  department,  he  always  has  been -and  probably 
always  will  be  predominant  both  in  number  and  in  influence. 

"In  the  executive  department  of  government,  every  President  with 
the  exception  of  three  has  been  either  a  lawyer  or  a  soldier  and  of  the 
twenty-seven  who  have  filled  that  high  office,  twenty  have  been  lawyers. 

"In  the  judicial  department  he  is  supreme,  for  when  the  lawyer  as 
advocate  and  the  lawyer  as  judge  has  finally  submitted  and  decided 
questions  at  issue,  no  power  on  earth  can  change  the  result  and  the 
question  at  issue  may  involve  any  right  of  the  individual,  the  legality 
of  legislation,  the  very  existence  of  the  government  itself 

"Such  power  is  given  nowhere  else  in  the  world  to  members  of  our 
profession  as  is  vested  in  the  American  lawyer." 

In  claiming  for  the  profession  of  law  all  credit  arising 
from  the  nation's  ostensibly  firm  foundation  and  apparent 
progress  (up  to  1928)  there  is,  or  should  be,  naturally  in- 
cluded all  responsibility  for  untoward  developments. 

Attorney  Spencer  goes  on  to  quote  the  eminent  lawyer, 
Lawrence  Maxwell,  cf  Cincinnati,  Dean  John  H.  Wigmore 
of  Chicago,  and  the  distinguished  jurist  Andrew  A.  Bruce 
of  North  Dakota;  one  of  whom  said: 

"We  are  on  sure  ground  in  urging  the  supreme  importance  of  a 
broad,  general  education  as  an  essential  part  of  the  lawyer's  equip- 
ment." 

Another  said:  "the  modern  law  school  education  calls  for  mature 
and  well-trained  students.  More  emphatic  and  obvious  than  this 
the  professional  work  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench  requires  well- 
educated  men." 

The  third,  after  referring  to  the  "struggles  and  ideals 
and  the  traditions"  which  have  made  our  institutions, 
said: 

"A  man  cannot  be  a  real  lawyer,  he  cannot  lead  in  the  great  social 
advance,  unless  he  knows  and  understands  these  things.  I  know  cf 
no  better  place  to  learn  them  than  in  the  cosmopolitan  American 
college." 

From  the  Bar  Association  report  of  1919  we  learn  that 
forty-seven  "leading"  law  schools  were  then,  and  have 
been  for  many  years,  annually  turning  out  these  thousands 
of  super-trained  and  ultra-intelligent  lawyer-leaders. 
Despite  this  dumping  of  brains  onto  the  commercial  and 
social,  or  economic,  market  the  industrial  crash  of  1929 
culminated  the  preceding  centuries  of  body-politic  stomach 
pains — and  the  crash  came  without  the  slightest  deference 
to,  or  awe  for,  the  "constant  progress  (which)  has  been 
guided  and  directed  by  the  American  lawyer." 

If  we  may  consider   the   Great  American   Depression 
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as  a  thing  apart — as  an  invisible  monster  without  due 
reverence  for  this  American  mass  of  legal  profundity — 
its  apparent  object  is  to  show  the  futility  of  the  present 
aims  of  our  great,  honorable  and  weighty  intellects-at-law 
upward  to  whom  the  American  public  long  has  looked 
in  its  humble  actions  of  following  its  self-appointed 
prophets.  Unfortunately,  for  the  prestige  of  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  we  cannot  consider  the  depression  as  a  thing 
apart  from  the  social  aims  and  endeavors  of  our  lawyer- 
led  humanity.  As  Henry  George  ably  has  pointed  out, 
things  or  conditions  may  be  in  sequence  or  in  con-sequence. 
Affairs  in  sequence  are  not  necessarily  related  one  to  an- 
other. A  motor  bus  followed  by  a  one-horse  shay,  fol- 
lowed by  a  barefoot  boy  with  cheeks  of  tan — an  attorney's 
noon-day  lunch  at  $1.00  followed  by  an  inebriate's  turkish 
bath  at  $2.00,  followed  by  a  piccolo  player's  serenade  at 
3:00  p.  m. — are  merely  matters  in  sequence. 

When  we  get  into  the  field  of  con-sequences,  however, 
the  trend  of  daily  doings  is  of  utmost  importance.  The 
great  and  natural  Law  of  Consequences  is  not  susceptible 
to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  legal  amendment  by  the 
master-minds  which  abound  in  the  lawyer-led  executive, 
judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  civil  government. 
When,  therefore,  our  lawyer-leaders  take  over  the  controls 
of  government  they  are  answerable  to  the  Law  of  Con- 
sequences, and  this  Law  cares  naught  for  the  prestige  of 
the  forty-seven  "leading"  law  schools  nor  for  their  mass 
production  of  superior  intellects. 

Cartoonist  Thomas  raises  a  pertinent  question  which 
is  fast  pressing  for  a  public  explanation.  The  cartoonist 
shows,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Detroit  News,  a  pictorial 
presentation  of  Uncle  Sam  seated  at  the  bench;  on  the 
witness-stand  is  Mr.  American  Bar  Association  being  sub- 
jected to  cross-examination  by  Attorney  John  Doe  for  the 
People.  Attorney  John  Doe  asks  the  witness: 

"Why  is  it  that  in  the  United  States,  where  we  are  practically 
governed  by  lawyers  who  dominate  public  offices  and  law-making 
bodies  more  than  any  other  group,  we  have  more  crime  and  disrespect 
for  law  than  in  any  other  country?  " 

The  answer  is  assuredly  not  in  the  evening  law  schools 
against  which  the  forty-seven  "leading"  law  schools,  and 
their  alumni  armies,  are  making  a  bitter  and  ne'er-ending 
drive.  The  answer  has  been  unwittingly  pointed  out  by 
Attorney  James  D.  Andrews  in  his  speech  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  1918,  when  he  quoted 
Socrates  to  the  effect  that: 

" it  is  not  ignorance  that  makes  men  ridiculous,  but  know- 
ing so  many  things  that  are  not  true. "  "Report  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Vol.  XLIII,  1918,  p.  413,  et.  seq. 

For  further  elucidation  in  answer  to  Attorney  John 
Doe's  question  to  the  American  Bar  Association  see 
Henry  George's  "Science  of  Political  Economy,"  page 
one,  et.  seq. 

Other  economic  disturbances  have  visited  our  nation 
at  intervals  since  Plymouth  Rock  was  first  pressed  under 
foot  by  disembarking  immigrants  in  search  of  economic 


as  well  as  religious,  freedom.  These  civic-stomach  pains 
should  have  served  as  a  warning  to  the  superior,  law- 
trained  civic-heads  of  the  body  politic.  Unfortunately, 
these  warnings  of  economic  indigestion  have  been  pro- 
fessionally unheeded  except  in  the  vain  attempts  to  make 
unrelated  sequences  do  the  work  of  natural  con-sequences. 
The  1919  meeting  of  the  Bar  Association  was  graced 
by  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  ex-Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  Viscount  Finley.  Lord  Finley  reminded  the 
learned  lawyers  present  that  Alexander  Hamilton 
"brought  order  out  of  chaos  and  left  you  a  constitution 
which  is  a  model  for  the  world."  Today  Attorney  John 
Doe,  for  the  People,  wants  to  know  who  brought  chaos 
out  of  order.  —  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 

A  Great  Editor  Passes 


S.  WALLACE,  editor  of  the  Coshocton,  (Ohio) 
Daily  Tribune,  one  of  the  two  great  newspapers  de- 
voted to  the  Single  Tax  and  free  trade,  the  other  being 
the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  was  found  drowned  in  the 
Muskingum  River.  He  had  ended  his  own  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  coroner's  verdict.  For  a  long  time  he  had 
worried  over  the  state  of  his  health  and  had  chosen  this 
method  to  end  it  all. 

He  was  a  brilliant  writer  and  was  widely  known  for  hi; 
militant  views  on  the  Single  Tax.  He  was  converted  tt 
the  Henry  George  philosophy  about  twenty-five  year; 
ago  through  the  reading  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  ant 
thus  had  derived  his  economics  from  the  fountainhead. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Springfield  ir 
1871.  He  studied  law  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
When  war  was  declared  between  this  country  and  Spaii 
he  enlisted  in  the  cavalry  service.  On  his  return  to  civi 
life  he  turned  to  journalism  and  became  a  cub  reporte 
on  the  Springfield  Sun.  In  1910  he  went  to  Coshocton 
He  had  been  married  in  1903  to  Letitia  May  Burns,  whon 
he  had  known  as  a  school  teacher  when  he  was  principa 
of  a  country  school. 

The  Single  Tax  movement  in  Ohio  will  miss  him  greatly 
for  he  was  a  writer  whose  editorials  were  significant  exposi 
tions  of  our  philosophy.  There  was  distinction  in  every 
thing  he  wrote.  And  now  that  he  has  gone  we  are  gla« 
to  know  that  the  paper  will  fall  into  good  hands.  W 
quote  from  a  letter  just  received  from  his  son,  Robert  E 
Wallace,  formerly  connected  with  the  Cleveland  Press  wh 
succeeds  him  as  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune:  "Th 
paper  will  continue  to  follow  my  father's  editorial  policie 
as  closely  as  possible.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  a  Singl 
Tax  paper." 

We  recall  Fred  Wallace's  visit  to  this  office  several  year 
ago.  Since  that  time  we  have  kept  in  touch  with  hir 
by  correspondence.  At  odd  times  he  made  liberal  quotr 
tions  from  the  columns  of  LAND  AND  FREEROM. 

He  was  popular  with  his  associates  on  his  paper,  an- 
this  is  the  highest  testimonial  that  can  be  paid  to  the 
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sonal  qualities  of  our  departed  friend.  We  quote  from 
:he  tribute  printed  in  the  issue  of  the  Tribune  announcing 
lis  death: 

"Those  who  for  many  years  worked  for  and  with  Mr. 
Wallace  in  his  capacity  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tribune  join  the  great  and  humble  of  the  city,  bowing 
n  grief  at  his  passing." 

To  Mr.  Robert  B.  Wallace  we  extend  our  best  wishes 
or  the  continued  success  of  the  Tribune.  He  can  be  de- 
>ended  upon  to  carry  on  in  the  spirit  of  his  great  father. 

His  Last  Editorial 

The  following  entitled  "The  Leak  in  Our  Tax  System"  was  the  last 
rord  written  by  Fred  Wallace  for  his  paper,  the  Coshocton  Tribune  in 
:s  issue  of  August  24. 

nXDR  four  years  business  has  had  to  pare  to  the  bone  to  make  both 
•  ends  meet.  Accounting  departments  during  that  distressing  period 
ave  been  heavy  purchasers  of  red  ink.  Business  has  been  squeexed 
etween  the  upper  millstone  of  mounting  taxes  and  the  nether  stone 
f  decreased  sales.  The  manufacturers  of  black  ink  have  not  fared 
s  well  these  four  years  past  as  those  who  have  made  the  red  variety. 
\B  the  Manufacturers'  Record  recently  observed,  "American  business 
annot  continue  to  supply  both  wages  and  taxes  in  the  amounts  de- 
landed  of  it  by  the  government." 

For  the  last  two  years  of  the  Hoover  panic  it  became  an  acute  ques- 
ion  of  which  it  should  be — a  job  or  more  dollars  for  public  treasuries, 
t  seems  not  yet  to  have  dawned  upon  any  of  our  governments,  federal, 
tate  or  local,  that  every  dollar  taken  in  taxes  means  that  business 
[•  Hist  pare  a  dollar  from  other  expenses.     In  the  average  business  con- 
(I  ern  the  bulk  of  the  paring  has  had  to  be  confined  to  wage  budgets — 
.  here  was  no  other  place  to  pare.     The  cut  in  wages  meant  either  low- 
red  compensation,  fewer  jobs  or  both.     If  recovery  is  checked  or  pro- 
eeds  more  slowly  than  we  desire,  there  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
he  cause — government  is  taking  both  from  capital  and  labor  more 
I  loney  than  our  productive  processes  can  stand. 

The  government's  chief  aim  now  is  to  provide  more  jobs  at  better 

.  'ages.    For  this  purpose  it  has  launched  the  greatest  public  works 

r<x;ramrne  in  all  history.     To  further  this  aim  it  is  also  enlisting 

•  greements  within  the  various  industries.     It  is  appealing  to  patriotism 

•:  nd  sentiment.     It  is  also  doing  it  through  official  fiat.     And  while 

'.  usiness  has  given  an  obedient  ear  to  the  commands  and  entreaties 

f  government  it  knows  that,  after  all,  wages  can't  be  raised  when  there 

i  no  money  in  the  bank.     Yet  with  all  its  vigorous  policies,  many  of 

jem  well  planned,  it  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  penetrated  official 

eads  that  the  greatest  boost  to  its  own  programme,  the  surest  way 

)  increase  employment  and  payrolls,  would  be  for  government  itself 

i  J  cut  in  two  its  own  demand  for  money  with  which  to  maintain  many 

f  its  own  useless  functions. 

Every  time  taxes  are  increased  the  cost  of  commodities  is  increased 
roportionately.  Every  time  the  cost  of  commodities  is  increased 
Dnsumption  of  these  commodities  is  decreased.  Decreased  consump- 
on  calls  for  decreased  production  and  thus  the  vicious  circle  is  com- 
leted  which  results  in  industrial  depressions,  loss  of  purchasing  power, 
nemployment  and  want  in  the  homes  of  million  of  toilers.  If  com- 
rodities  were  altogether  untaxed  and  piblic  funds  raised  from  a  tax 
Q  socially  created  land  values,  this  endless  chain  of  depression  and 
artial  recovery  would  be  forever  broken.  There  would  be  fewer  un- 
tnployed,  wages  would  increase,  the  laborer  could  buy  back  what  he 
droduces  and  industry  would  forge  ahead  with  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
,kure. 

Under  that  simple  programme  our  whole  taxation  system  could  be 

'^vamped.     At  present  an  enormous  percentage  of  all  taxes  collected, 

erliaps  20  to  25  per  cent,  is  spent  in  collection.     The  waste  of  tax 

aioney  before  it  gets  into  public  treasuries  is  frightful.     Under  the 

jimple  plan  of  exempting  everything  that  is  now  taxed  and  placing 


the  entire  burden  upon  ground  rent  this  appalling  waste  would  be 
eliminated.  There  is  annually  going  into  the  private  pockets  of  land- 
lords something  more  than  $14,000,000,000,  more  than  enough  to 
supply  the  needs  of  every  taxing  jurisdiction  in  the  nation.  At  least 
two  and  a  half  billions  that  are  now  collected  by  taxation  is  a  total 
loss— it  never  reaches  public  treasuries. 

Why  is  so  simple  and  far-reaching  an  expedient  as  this  overlooked 
by  an  administration  that  is  trying  to  put  industry  back  on  its  feet  ? 
Because  the  vested  land  interests  of  the  country  are  more  powerful 
than  the  administration.  There  is  no  other  answer. 

New  York  Honors  Dr.  Roman 

1T\R.  FREDERICK  W.  ROMAN  of  the  Roman  Forum, 
••— ^  Los  Angeles,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Single  Tax  Central  Committee  at  Town 
Hall  Club,  New  York  City,  on  Monday  evening,  Sept. 
11.  Dr.  Roman  was  greeted  by  sixty- two  Single  Tax 
friends  on  his  brief  stay  in  New  York  while  returning  to 
Los  Angeles  from  a  European  trip. 

Those  who  attended  the  dinner  were  richly  rewarded 
by  an  intimate  and  challenging  picture  of  Fascism  in 
Germany  and  Communism  in  Russia.  It  is  Dr.  Roman's 
belief  that  communism  is  barely  holding  its  own  while 
in  many  countries  the  Fascist  "man  on  horse  back  is  just 
around  the  corner." 

Hitler  went  into  office,  Dr.  Roman  said,  pledged  to 
parcel  out  the  land.  Now  that  he  is  in  power,  however, 
he  is  doing  nothing  about  it  and  so  long  as  the  large  land 
holders  support  him  nothing  will  be  done.  "The  land 
system  proposed,"  said  Dr.  Roman,  "has  nothing  in  it 
for  land  taxers.  Its  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  peasant 
system  of  the  feudal  ages."  Adolph  Damaschke,  the 
great  German  follower  of  Henry  George,  being  a  member 
of  the  social-democratic  party,  is  silenced  by  the  Nazi 
reign  of  terror,  while  other  land  taxers  are  in  some  in- 
stances in  concentration  camps  or  in  jails. 

Dr.  Roman  denied  the  implications  of  the  statement 
that  there  is  no  unemployment  in  Russia  in  his  considera- 
tion of  the  four  to  six  million  kulaks  who  have  been  driven 
off  their  land  since  the  beginning  of  the  collectivist  farm- 
ing under  the  5-year  plan  and  who  are  working  at  forced 
labor  at  starvation  wages.  Furthermore  the  millions  of 
idle  people  on  the  Volga  he  said  are  "as  miserable 
wretches  as  ever." 

While  affirming  that  the  only  economic  order  he  "can 
have  any  faith  in  is  the  system  that  gives  the  individual 
the  product  of  his  toil,"  Dr.  Roman  expressed  the  fear 
that  the  forces  of  nationalism  throughout  the  world  have  de- 
veloped so  far  as  to  "make  it  probably  too  late  to  avert  an- 
other world  conflict,  after  which  we'll  have  to  start  all  over. " 

Others  who  spoke  briefly  at  the  meeting  were  James 
F.  Morton  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Chester  C.  Platt  of  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  editor  of  The  American 
City,  Philip  H.  Cornick,  Miss  Antoinette  Kaufmann,  and 
John  Lawrence  Monroe.  Walter  Fairchild  was  chair- 
man. Miss  Betty  Cohen  and  Miss  Irene  Walford  managed 
the  details  of  the  dinner. 
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The  Cause  of  Great  Depressions 

MAJOR  depressions,  which  occur  with  great  regu- 
larity at  the  rate  of  about  five  times  a  century,  are 
due  to  a  certain  tendency  associated  with  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  improvement  in  the  means  of  production,  or, 
in  other  words,  with  progress.  This  tendency  is  that  of 
the  speculative  component  of  land  value  to  rise  in  the 
course  of  a  prosperous  period  to  a  level  at  which  industry 
cannot  be  carried  on.  Economic  land  value  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  two  components, — the  normal  and  the 
speculative.  As  progress  attains  to  greater  and  greater 
development,  normal  land  values  tend  to  rise  proportion- 
ally. This  is  a  natural  and  beneficent  phenomenon.  In- 
dustry at  any  given  stage  of  progress  is  not  at  all  burdened 
by  the  economic  ground  rent  load  corresponding  to  that 
stage. 

If  that  were  the  whole  story,  we  should  have  no  major, 
cyclic  depressions.  Under  what  we  call  prosperous  con- 
ditions, however,  the  second  component  of  land  value 
appears,  superimposed  upon  the  normal  component,  de- 
riving its  existence  not  from  accomplished,  existing  pro- 
gress, but  from  non-existent,  expected,  future  progress. 
This  is  the  speculative  component  of  land  value.  It  be- 
comes at  first  a  slight,  then  a  difficult,  and  finally  an  un- 
bearable burden  upon  industry.  As  progress  goes  on 
with  greater  and  greater  intensity,  people  become  more 
and  more  overconfident  of  its  permanence,  and  the  specu- 
lative element  of  land  value  advances  disproportionately 
to  progress,  until  finally  industry  is  burdened  with  a  load 
equivalent  to  a  later  and  more  advanced  stage  of  progress, 
which,  at  the  contemporary  stage  of  progress,  it  cannot 
carry.  Industries  here  and  there  have  to  curtail  operations; 
their  workers  lose  purchasing  power;  this  means  unem- 
ployment for  still  others,  and  the  vicious  spiral  of  depres- 
sion has  set  in. 

After  several  years  of  declining  employment,  and  con- 
sequently declining  wages,  interest,  and  economic  rent, 
a  time  at  last  arrives  when  the  speculative  component  of 
land  values  is  greatly  reduced.  Land  value  at  this  time 
will  contain  not  much  more  than  the  component  normal 
to  it  at  the  contemporary  stage  of  progress.  The  bottom 
of  the  depression  will  truly  have  been  reached.  Industry 
having  been  relieved  of  the  burden  which  brought  it  to  a 
standstill,  now  can  and  will  go  ahead  again.  Another 
period  of  activity  begins,  land  values  rise  again,  and  the 
cycle  is  repeated. 

In  order  to  build  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Americans  had 
first  to  abolish  the  yellow  fever  mosquito.  To  do  away 
with  major  depressions,  we  must  abolish  the  speculative 
component  of  land  values,  by  means  of  the  Single  Tax. 
At  present,  in  our  real  estate  taxes,  we  take  a  part  of  eco- 
nomic ground  rent  into  the  public  treasury.  We  should 
take  it  all,  and  abolish  all  other  forms  of  taxation.  No 
part  of  economic  ground  rent  belongs  by  right  to  the  in- 
dlviduai  land  owner.  It  is  due  not  to  anything  done  by 


him  as  a  landowner,  but  solely  to  the  presence  and  activit 
of  the  community.  It  is  in  reality  the  earnings  of  t\ 
community.  Good  order  requires  that  the  earnings  i 
the  community,  and  nothing  else,  should  be  received  inl 
the  public  treasury,  just  as  all  the  earnings  of  the  ind 
vidual  should  be  received  by  the  individual. 

At  present,  we  permit  a  part  of  our  number  to  pocki 
what  in  reality  is  the  natural  and  adequate  revenue  i 
government,  thereby  compelling  government  to  viola 
the  individual's  right  of  private  property  by  countle 
kinds  of  taxation,  in  its  desperate  and  harmful  struggle  f< 
funds. 

Under  the  Single  Tax,  any  increase  in  land  values  wou: 
accrue  to  the  public  treasury.  Consequently,  no  owm 
would  have  an  incentive  to  hold  valuable,  needed  land  01 
of  use,  and  the  value  of  land  could  not  go  above  the  lev 
corresponding  to  the  existing  stage  of  progress.  The  speci 
lative  component  of  land  value  could  not  arise,  and  maj< 
depressions  would  no  longer  occur. — JOSEPH  R.  CARROL 

Social  Experiment 

COMMENTING  upon  an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Monil 
in  which  you  quote  Mr.  Floyd  Parsons  as  protesting  against  t' 
policy  of  governments  in  permiting  free  experimentation  to  scien 
and  engineering  while  denying  to  social,  political  and  economic  prim 
pies  the  right  to  progress  by  trial  and  experiment,  it  will  be  intere! 
ing  to  students  of  social  science  to  know  that  in  the  State  of  Tenness< 
through  the  recent  action  of  its  Legislature,  an  economic  experime 
of  the  first  importance  has  been  made  possible. 

This  refers  to  the  town  of  Collierville  and  embodies  the  idea  of  t 
establishment  of  a  municipal  enclave  for  the  collection  of  its  econon 
rent;  in  other  words,  the  principle  of  what  is  known  as  Single  Tax 
here  embodied. 

This  was  brought  about  through  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  t 
State  Legislature  by  its  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  (House  bill  12( 
the  text  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  current  issue  of  LAND  AND  FRI 
DOM)  and  which  was  promptly  enacted  into  law. 

The  following  quotations  from  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  furtl 
illumine  the  possibilities  in  social  reform  of  this  important  enactmei 

"The  outstanding  lesson  from  those  advocating  collection  of  ei 
nomic  rent  is  that  at  last  a  way  has  been  found  to  permit  the  or  erati 
of  municipal  enclaves.  Thus  the  movement  for  land  emancipati 
by  enclaves  enters  a  larger  and,  it  is  believed,  more  important 
of  development. 

"This  law  may  ultimately  open  the  whole  State  of  Tennes 
well  as  states  similarly   situated,  to  an   approach  to   the   Single  1 
through  the  enclave  method  of  land  emancipation.  ^^^^^~ 

"The  Collierville  law  also  demonstrates  thai  the  legislatures  of  sta 
will  listen  with  favor  to  small  scale  local  measures,  affecting  spec 
towns  or  cities,  whereas  an  attempt  to  put  over  a  general  law,  with 
sufficient  political  organization,  and  with  little  general  economic  edu 
tion,  would  likely  lead  to  defeat." 

O.  A.  TOEPFERT,  in  Christian  Science  Monitor 

IF  all  men  were  so  far  tenants  to  the  public  that 
superfluities  of  gain  and  expense  were  applied  to 
exigencies  thereof,  it  would  put  an    end   to  taxes,  le; 
never  a  beggar,  and  make  the  greatest  bank  for  natio 
trade  in  Europe. 

WILLIAM  PENN,  "Reflections  and  Maxir 
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Schalkenbach  Foundation  Work 

fN  last  issue  we  explained  that  a  new  booklet  containing 
*•  a  speech  by  Dr.  John  Dewey  entitled  "Steps  to  Eco- 
omic  Recovery, "  was  being  printed  by  the  Foundation. 
L  copy  was  sent  to  some  six  thousand  people  with  the 
uggestion  that  additional  copies  be  obtained  and  sent 

0  liberal-minded  citizens.     As  a  result  several  hundred 
f  our  Single  Tax  friends,  as  well  as  some  persons  outside 
f  the  movement  who  are  interested  in  the  work  we  are 
.oing,  are  circulating  this  important  little  pamphlet.    The 
ssults  are  reflected  in  the  rising  demand  for  "  Progress  and 
'overty,"  and  for  "Social  Problems",  the  books  recom- 
icnded  by  Dr.  Dewey  for  earnest  and  careful  reading. 

In  order  to  coordinate  this  demand  for  George's  books 
rith  the  distribution  facilities  of  the  various  bookstores 
droughout  the  country,  the  Foundation  sent  a  bulletin 
otice,  with  illustrative  literature,  to  2,600  bookdealers, 
icluding  those  in  charge  of  department  store  book 
orners.  The  response  has  been  very  encouraging  indeed, 
lacy's  in  New  York  is  selling  the  book  at  the  rate  of  15 
opies  every  week  or  two,  and  department  stores  in 
)etroit,  St.  Louis  and  other  large  cities  are  sending  in 
rders  for  ten  copies  at  a  time.  Needless  to  say  a  large 
iscount  and  prepayment  of  postage  costs  is  undertaken 
y  the  Foundation  in  order  to  subsidize  this  branch  of 
tie  work,  and  to  make  it  feasible  for  the  stores  to  carry 
tie  George  books. 

At  a  time  when  professors  and  teachers  are  planning 
ic  number  of  textbooks  that  they  will  use  for  courses 

1  economics,  sociology  and  civics,  a  special  letter  has  been 
jnt  to  some  1800  teachers  in  the  colleges,  enclosing  the 
amphlet  "Steps  to  Economic  Revocery, "  and  recount- 
ig  the  various  services  of  information  and  book-supply 

t  the  Foundation  maintains  for  the  direct  aid  of 
:achers,  in  presenting  the  subject  of  Henry  George  and 
Progress  and  Poverty"  to  students.  Few  Single  Taxers 
:alize  the  extent  to  which  this  work  has  progressed  within 
ic  last  few  years,  but  it  should  be  a  matter  for  encourage- 
tent  to  all  to  know  that  the  progress  has  been  substantial, 
nd  that  there  are  a  growing  number  of  teachers  who 
efinitely  plan  a  place  in  their  courses  for  the  study  of 
Progress  and  Poverty"  and  other  books  by  Henry 
reorge. 

A  bulletin  has  been  sent  to  5,000  members  of  economic 
xieties  and  sociological  groups,  enclosing  the  pamphlet 
Steps  to  Economic  Recovery."  By  this  means  the 
bundation  is  able  to  reach  a  very  large  audience  among 
lose  people  who  have  shown  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
ieorgist  viewpoint,  but  who  would  be  unlikely  to  orient 
icmselves  to  it  unless  some  special  inducement  or  urge 
i  supplied.  The  Foundation  creates  this  interest  through 
arefully  planned  literature  and  "follow-ups,"  and  hun- 
reds  of  persons  in  these  groups  have  been  thus  led  not 
nly  to  read  our  books  but  to  identify  themselves  actively 
rith  the  Georgist  cause. 


For  example,  we  find  that  in  response  to  one  of  our 
advertisements  a  Mr.  R.  Q.  Foulke  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
came  to  this  office  purchasing  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
Later  in  the  pages  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet's  Monthly  Re- 
view, there  appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  Foulke  entitled 
"Three  Important  Balance  Sheet  Ratios"  which  dis- 
cussed as  one  of  the  causes  of  failure  in  business  "land 
speculation." 

Mr.  Foulke  said  in  part: 

"In  the  years  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  following  the 
speculative  panic  of  1873 — and  they  were  long  lean  years — there 
appeared  a  remarkable  volume  of  English  literature  from  the  pen  of 
an  economist,  a  philosopher  and  a  social  thinker,  a  volume  which  was 
destined  to  be  translated  into  almost  every  language  of  the  world. 
The  power  and  inherent  strength  of  its  thoughtful,  restrained  persua- 
sion has  placed  it  on  a  plane  which  has  been  reached  by  few  economic 
treatises.  That  volume  is  "Progress  and  Poverty  by  Henry  George." 

Mr.  Foulke  then  explains  George's  theory  of  the  speculative  rise 
in  land  values  being  responsible  for  business  depressions. 

The  book,  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George,"  ($2.50 
postpaid)  has  been  in  some  small  demand  among  Single 
Taxers,  but  we  have  been  disappointed  in  the  number  of 
volumes  called  for.  Originally  2,000  copies  were  printed 
by  the  Foundation,  and  it  was  hoped  that  because  of  the 
excellence  of  the  material  to  be  found  in  it,  and  its  peculiar 
merit  as  a  source  book  and  reference  book  for  teachers 
and  professors,  that  the  demand  for  it  would  be  a  large 
one.  Only  225  copies  have  been  called  for  thus  far.  Since 
in  format  it  is  the  equal  of  a  $5  book,  and  since  we  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  its  great  merit,  especially  for 
libraries  and  places  where  a  competent  survey  of  the 
Georgist  movement  is  necessary,  we  would  urge  that 
wherever  the  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  may  find 
opportunity  to  do  so,  they  acquaint  friends  and  libra- 
rians with  this  book,  and  with  the  fact  that  it  is  obtain- 
able from  the  Foundation. 

Since  May,  1933,  about  1,500  books  of  all  titles  have 
been  sold  and  distributed;  about  15,000  pamphlets  and 
about  25,000  advertising  pieces  distributed.  An  average 
of  fifteen  letters  per  day  come  to  the  office  each  receiving 
individual  answer,  and  attention. 

We  have  news  from  Miss  Josephine  Nelson  of  the  Henry 
George  Economic  League  in  Seattle,  that  the  League  has 
been  formed  for  active  work,  and  we  learn  with  pleasure 
that  the  son  of  E.  Stillman  Doubleday,  Mr.  W.  J.  Double- 
day,  is  on  the  committee,  as  well  as  Mr.  Morrow,  Mr. 
Erickson  and  Mr.  Fausett. 

An  interesting  visitor  at  the  Foundation  office  was  a 
Mr.  Leslie  Crawford  who  came  from  Argentine,  and  who 
was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Easton  Garrett.  Mr.  Crawford  informs 
us  that  the  Georgists  of  Buenos  Aires  have  formed  a 
political  party  and  have  gained  a  number  of  recruits  dur- 
ing the  last  half  year.  Mr.  Crawford  told  us  that  the 
landowners  of  northern  Argentina  are  letting  their  estates 
go  for  taxes  because  the  big  estates  cannot  pay  their  way, 
due  to  the  depreciation  of  prices  of  cattle  and  agricultural 
produce  and  because  the  land  taxes  have  been  raised  on 
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large  properties.  The  result  is  that  the  big  land  owners 
are  disappearing,  but  opportunity  has  come  to  small 
farmers  who  are  called  "  chacareros. " 

ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN,  Secretary. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach 
Foundation  has  engaged  in  a  job  that  ought  to  interest 
the  followers  of  Henry  George  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  Briefly,  the  Foundation  has  undertaken  a  nation- 
wide search  for  a  scientific  proof  from  public  records  or 
otherwise,  that  the  phenomena  arising  from  the  extension 
of  lack  of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  would-be  con- 
sumers, which  is  called  business  depression,  is  directly 
related  to  the  artificial  scarcity  of  land  arising  out  of 
monopoly  and  speculation  that  prevail  in  times  of  so-called 
prosperity.  Henry  George  has  pointed  out  that  what 
from  the  side  of  the  businessman  is  called  "business 
depression"  is  from  the  side  of  the  workingman,  "scarcity 
of  employment, "  and  that  the  one  always  comes  with  the 
other  and  passes  away  with  the  other. 

It  is  the  idea  of  President  Hennessy  of  the  Foundation, 
with  which  his  associates  are  in  full  agreement,  that 
Georgists  should  translate  their  theory  into  a  demonstra- 
tion by  marshalling  evidence  of  unquestionable  character, 
to  show  that  business  depressions,  their  cause  and  cure, 
are  most  intimately  related  to  the  land  question  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  An  interesting  letter  is  going 
out  to  leading  followers  of  Henry  George  throughout  the 
country,  asking  for  cooperation  in  getting  together  the 
material  evidence  that  is  required  on  this  big  subject. 
The  letter  follows: 

We  are  engaged  in  attempting  a  job  that  I  am  sure  will  interest  you, 
and  in  which  I  would  like  to  have  your  help. 

Followers  of  Henry  George  for  years  have  been  contending  that 
the  main  causes  of  business  depressions  and  unemployment  are  land 
monopoly  and  land  speculation.  The  argument  to  sustain  this  con- 
tention is  to  be  found  in  Book  V,  Chapter  I  of  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
and  in  other  writings  of  Henry  George.  To  most  of  us,  I  believe,  the 
conviction  that  George  was  right  has  been  founded  not  upon  academic 
theory,  but  upon  our  own  practical  experience  and  observation. 

But  the  facts  upon  which  George  and  so  many  of  his  followers  have 
based  their  beliefs  in  this  regard  have  been  disputed  even  by  econo- 
mists who  pay  tribute  to  George's  high  intellect  and  integrity.  A 
well  known  and  friendly  professor  recently  wrote  a  letter  which  is, 
in  substance,  as  follows: 

He  declares  he  has  yet  to  see  a  convincing  demonstration  that  the 
effects  of  land  speculation  have  been  such  as  to  make  business  condi- 
tions fluctuating  instead  of  relatively  constant.  Conceding  that  land 
speculation  might  be  a  very  great  evil,  he  contends  that  there  is  no 
definite  evidence  that  its  effects  account  for  the  undulations  of  business. 
Conceding  that  it  may  account  for  them,  he  asserts  that  there  is  noth- 
ing by  way  of  evidence  except  a  bare  assertion,  that  rent  increases  until 
somehow  am"  somewhere  it  checks  production,  which  in  turn  checks 
demand.  The  professor  says  that  George's  argument  requires  evidence 
that  the  speculative  rise  in  rent  really  causes  people  to  stop  produc- 
ing goods. 

Now  we  would  like  to  give  this  eminent  professor,  who  is  our  friend, 
the  "convincing  evidence"  which  he  has  never  seen.  Can  you  help 
us  to  do  it  out  of  your  observation  and  experience  in  your  part  of  the 
country? 

What  we  want  is  not  any  mere  repetition  of  assertion,  but  concrete 


evidence,  such  as  the  professor  as  a  scientific  man  might  rely  upoi 
The  operation  of  the  factors  of  land  monopoly  and  speculation  in  tl 
rural  regions,  as  well  as  in  urban  territory,  should  be  taken  into  vie 
wherever  the  observer  or  commentator  may  support  his  conclusio 
by  references  to  established  facts  that  may  be  verified  in  commo 
knowledge,  public  records  or  otherwise. 

Among  other  aspects  of  the  inquiry  might  be  the  allegation,  whe 
supported  by  evidence,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  failure  of  bank 
mortgage  companies,  real  estate  companies,  insurance  companies,  an 
the  ramifications  of  such  failures  may  be  traced  to  land  monopoly  ar 
land  speculation.  The  influences  of  these  factors  upon  the  publ 
credit  of  municipalities  in  many  parts  of  the  country  should  not  1 
excluded  from  any  competent  fact-finding  survey  in  your  territory. 

The  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  in  its  endeavor  to  get  th 
material  together  for  subsequent  examination,  analysis  and  possib 
publication  in  adequate  form,  earnestly  invites  you  to  help  us  to  loca 
the  evidence  that  will  sustain  our  theory. 

Most  of  us,  I  believe,  have  no  doubt  that  George  was  right.  W 
you  help  us  to  prove  it?  If  you  will,  please  write,  giving  us  the  va 
fiable  evidence  so  far  as  it  applies  to  conditions  in  your  state. 

CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY,  Presides 

But  We  Must  First 

Clear  the  Wa? 

SINGLE  TAXERS  are  distinctly  divided  into  two   schools.     Tl 
All-at-Oncers  represented  by  the   Commonweal  and  its    editor 
W.  Graham  Peace  of  London,  and  the  other  group  represented  1 
Land  and   Liberty  of   London,    formerly   edited    by  John    Paul,  ai 
since  his  recent  death  by  A.  W.  Madsen. 

Of  this  school  we  have  in  this  country,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  editi 
by  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  and  several  active  organizations,  among  t 
number  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Pittsburgh,  George  E.  Evai 
President,  and  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  with  Charles  H.  Ing< 
soil,  President. 

I  have  been  writing  thus  far  only  as  to  the  technique  of  reform,  b 
as  to  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  there  are  now   among  t 
social  reformers  two  distinctly  different  philosophies.     Nearly  all  t 
Single  Taxers  and  many  Municipal  Ownership  reformers  adhere 
most  of  the  principles  of  what  has  been  called  the  Manchester  Sch( 
of  Economics,  as  taught  by  Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart  Mill, 
many  respects  Henry  George  belongs  to  this  school  of  economics.   0 
of  their  most  significant  doctrines  is  the   LAISSEZ-FAIRE  or  L 
Alone  doctrine.     Henry  George  believed  in  it  and  contended  tha 
harmony  of  interest,  and  general  public  welfare  would  accompa 
free  competition.    Alexander  Pope  caught  the  idea  when  he  said  "' 
state  of  nature  was  the  reign  of  God. " 

CHESTER  C.  PLATT  in  Batavia,  (N.Y.)  Times 


A  T  present,  in  this  vicinity  the  best  part  of  the 
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is  not  private  property,  the  landscape  is  not  own 
But  possibly  the  day  will  come  when  .  .  .  fences  shall 
multiplied  and  man-traps  and  other  engines  invented 
confine  men  to  the  public  road,  and  walking  over  the  si 
face  of  God's  earth  shall  be  construed  to  mean  trespass! 
on  some  gentleman's  grounds. — THOREAU. 

WHAT  has  God  given  to  one  that  He  has  not  grv 
to  another?     Has  the  common   Father  of  all  c 
out  some  of  His  children?     You  who  claim  the  exclus 
enjoyment  of  His  gifts,  show  the  testament  which  dis 
herits  your  brother. — ABBE  LAMENNAIS. 
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A  Great  Convention 

SEPTEMBER  25,  26,  27 

jHHE  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Henry  George 
*  Congress  at  Chicago  was  a  great  success  both  in  point 
f  numbers  and  enthusiasm.  The  attendance  was  larger 
n  that  of  any  previous  convention  of  the  Henry  George 
oundation.  And  those  who  attended  seemed  to  feel 
lat  great  events  were  looming,  that  while  the  clouds  were 
arkest,  while  Washington  is  groping  in  doubt  and  per- 
lexity,  the  rising  tide  of  thought  everywhere  will  soon 
yentuate  in  a  realization  of  the  truth  when  the  vast 
icperimentation  in  government  socialism  breaks  down 
nd  its  utter  futility  becomes  apparent.  The  feeling  was 
eneral  that  our  opportunity  is  now,  and  that  feeling  was 
oiced  by  a  number  of  the  speakers. 

A  few  of  the  "high  lights"  of  the  convention  may  be 
riefly  noted.  Clarence  Darrow  was  in  fine  fettle  as  he 
iced  a  great  audience  at  the  public  meeting  in  the  audi- 
irium,  every  seat  being  filled.  It  was  a  treat  to  hear 
im  as  he  pounded  away  at  the  economic  programme  being 
irried  out  at  Washington,  its  pig-killing,  its  plowing  under 
nd  its  monstrous  wealth  "destruction.  One  needs  not 
)  wonder  at  his  power  over  juries,  the  success  of  which 
as  made  him  the  best  known  lawyer  in  the  United  States. 
]ere  he  tore  into  the  weak  defences  of  the  National  Re- 
svery  Act,  and  if  its  absurdities  are  not  already  disclosed 
)  the  disillusioned  public  this  speech  of  the  great  advocate 
ould  be  all  that  is  lequired  to  convince  them. 

Among  other  high  lights  should  be  mentioned  the  great 
)eech  of  Hon.  M.  H.  Harrison,  State  Senator  from  Cleve- 
md,  0.,  the  fine  address  of  Hon.  Abe  D.  Waldauer,  the 
Beeches  of  Will  Atkinson  and  J.  P.  Kohler.  Nor  must 
e  neglect  to  name  Victor  A.  Rule  with  his  stereoptican 
lews  of  Chicago,  contrasting  its  great  buildings  and  its 
urn  areas,  all  of  his  talk  being  punctuated  with  keen, 
icisive  humor  and  scores  of  pointed  lessons  for  those  who 
ould  learn  how  our  crazy  taxation  system  works. 

The  name  of  Anna  George  de  Mille  must  not  be  omitted 
om  those  among  the  speakers  worth  hearing.  Person- 
ity  counted  here  in  what  she  said,  but  more  perhaps 
i  the  way  she  said  it. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  a  number  whom  we  have 
nown  only  by  correspondence.  Here  was  W.  A.  Warren, 
ow  living  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  and  recently  returned 
om  Russia  where  he  had  served  for  a  number  of  years 
3  an  engineer  under  the  Soviet  government. 

But  perhaps  we  found  our  chief  delight  in  the  delega- 
on  of  twelve  husky  farmers  from  Milk  River,  Alberta,  a 
ear-Single  Tax  town,  of  which  we  hope  to  give  some 
iture  account. 

The  day  following  the  adjournment  of  the  convention 
as  Henry  George  Day  at  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  and 
icre  was  both  an  afternoon  and  evening  session  for  the 
ublic,  addresses  being  given  by  Will  Atkinson,  George 
I.  Strachan,  J.  P.  Kohler,  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  Thomas 


Rhodus  and  others.     These  meetings  were  held  at   the 
"Illinois  Host  House." 

Chicago  has  no  press.  There  are  two  morning  papers, 
but  these  are  published  for  the  satisfaction,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  of  the  official  staff  and  the  lovers  of  crime  news. 
These  are  the  Chicago  Tribune,  once  a  free  trade  or  low 
tariff  Republican  paper  of  high  character,  the  other  a 
Hearst  paper  of  the  usual  sort.  When  the  last  Hemy 
George  Congress  was  held  in  Chicago  we  got  very  little 
publicity,  and  the  same  was  true  this  time.  Some  day 
Chicago  will  have  a  newspaper  worthy  of  the  greatest 
of  Western  cities.  But  not  yet. 

A  word  should  be  said  of  the  Medinah  Club  and  its 
management.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  facilitate  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  and  to  secure  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  members  who  were  guests  at  the 
hotel.  We  regret  that  the  usual  thanks  to  the  manage- 
ment were  omitted  from  the  resolutions  presented,  but 
that  was  due  wholly  to  forgetfulness,  and  so  they  are  given 
here  on  behalf  of  all  those  who  attended. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  on  Monday  morn- 
ing by  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  chairman  of  the  convention  com- 
mittee, who  stated  the  object  and  value  of  these  conven- 
tions. On  the  question  of  resolutions  he  stated  that  if  a 
resolution  had  the  support  of  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
delegates  it  should  be  submitted,  but  if  it  provoked 
serious  opposition  of  a  minority  should  not  be  presented 
for  a  vote  of  the  conference.  In  this  way  a  spirit  of 
harmony  was  established  that  prevailed  throughout. 

Chairman  Ewing  reviewed  the  Single  Tax  conven- 
tion of  forty  years  ago — 1893.  He  said  we  have  had  our 
Moses;  we  are  looking  now  for  a  Joshua.  Every  argu- 
ment has  been  presented;  the  country  has  arrived  at  a 
crisis,  and  out  of  this  conference  it  was  hoped  a  spirit 
would  go  forth  that  would  resolve  for  the  world  its  diffi- 
culties and  establish  economic  justice. 

Another  speaker  at  the  opening  session  was  Mr.  Wiley 
Wright  Mills,  former  member  of  the  Chicago  city  council, 
who  delivered  the  address  of  welcome,  to  which  Mr. 
George  Evans,  president  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion, responded,  speaking  in  a  hopeful  vein. 

P.  R.  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Foundation,  reviewed 
the  political  situation  in  Pittsburgh  where  William  N. 
McNair  is  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor.  He 
said  that  twenty  years  ago  Pittsburgh  adopted  the  graded 
tax  law,  and  Mayor  McNair  if  elected  would  be  influential 
in  aiding  to  extend  that  system.  Francis  Maguire,  assis- 
tant secretary  of  the  Foundation,  now  read  his  report  and 
it  was  fine  to  hear  this  splendid  veteran  of  the  cause  ex- 
press his  faith  in  its  early  triumph. 

Mr.  Miller  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
resolutions. 

A  telegram  was  read  announcing  the  death  of  Robert 
C.  Macauley  on  his  way  to  the  Chicago  convention.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Williams  the  convention  arose  and  paid  a 
silent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friend.  The 
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news  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  session,  for  Mr. 
Macauley  had  been,  we  believe,  an  attendant  at  every 
one  of  the  congresses  from  the  beginning. 

The  luncheon  of  the  first  day  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Otto  Cullman,  who  introduced  Mr.  McNair.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh  said  that  the 
contest  for  political  life  was  not,  as  he  saw  it,  between 
two  parties  but  between  two  schools  of  thought.  He 
talked  interestingly  of  Spinoza  and  Franklin.  He  said 
Henry  George  went  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
and  told  them  that  taxes  on  machinery  and  stock  should 
be  abolished.  They  saw  no  objection,  so  now  if  a  man 
buys  a  piece  of  machinery  in  Pittsburgh  we  don't  tax  him 
for  it.  Mr.  McNair  said  his  task  in  Pennsylvania  would 
be  to  teach  the  people  to  get  rid  of  more  taxes.  His  speech 
was  enlivened  by  playful  humor  and  sound  economic 
sense,  but  failed  to  convince  Mr.  Reiter  of  Rochester, 
Minn.,  who  took  issue  with  him.  Messrs.  Ellert,  Wal- 
dauer  and  Kohler  endeavored  to  show  Mr.  Reiter  where 
he  was  wrong,  for  he  seemed  to  believe  that  the  farmer 
needs  other  remedies  for  his  ills.  This  session  was  inter- 
esting since  it  was  the  first  opportunity  to  listen  to  one  of 
the  delegates  from  Milk  River,  Alberta,  J.  B.  Ellert. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  Will  Atkinson  took  the 
platform,  his  subject  being  "Abolish  All  Taxes."  He 
told  of  his  success  in  embodying  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  Mr.  Atkinson  reviewed  the 
story  of  Dr.  McGlynn's  excommunication,  the  Pope's 
Encyclical,  and  the  answer  to  the  Pope,  which  George 
undertook,  and  for  which  task  he  laid  aside  his  work  on 
the  "Science  of  Political  Economy."  The  Condition  of 
Labor,  he  said,  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  English  as  exists  in  the 
language. 

Chairman  Ewing  now  announced  the  meetings  at  the 
World's  Fair  grounds  on  Thursday,  and  Mr.  Waldauer 
read  the  message  from  the  special  conference  number  of 
the  Collierville  Herald.  Emil  Jorgensen  read  a  paper  by 
Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown.  On  motion  of  Judge 
Pittman  the  discussion  of  Prof.  Brown's  paper  was  post- 
poned in  order  to  hear  from  others  on  the  programme. 
Mrs.  de  Mille  then  addressed  the  conference,  and  Dr. 
Mark  Millikin  read  a  remarkable  paper  which  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  Clarence  Darrow  spoke.  In 
inimitable  phrase  he  scored  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
There  was  humor  and  wit  in  what  he  said  and  also  a  pro- 
found sympathy.  He  was  bitter  in  his  invective  against 
the  plan  of  destroying  hogs  and  wheat  when  people  are 
hungry.  Laughter  and  applause  greeted  him  throughout, 
and  Henry  H.  Hardinge's  talk  that  followed  was  no  less 
interesting. 

At  the  opening  session  on  Tuesday  John  Lawrence  Mon- 
roe spoke.  He  read  a  letter  from  a  German  emigrant 
of  many  years  ago,  in  which  the  writer  told  how  every 
one  could  find  work  for  himself  in  America  and  where  good 
land  could  be  bought  for  from  five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre. 


Then  followed  a  general  discussion  of  Prof.  Brown's 
paper,  the  speakers  being  limited  to  three  minutes.  Those 
taking  part  in  the  discussion  were  Messrs.  Platt,  Waldauer, 
Hardinge,  Rule,  Ewing,  Allan  Thompson,  Watson,  Atkin- 
son and  others. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Burger's  paper  by  Mr. 
Rule  was  listened  to  with  interest.  Mr.  Rule  is  a  prac- 
tised elocutionist  and  it  was  a  treat  to  listen  to  him. 

Tuesday's  luncheon  was  devoted  to  a  board  meeting. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Miller  Mrs.  Benjamin  Burger  was  elected 
to  the  advisory  board,  and  other  vacancies  were  filled. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Charlotte  O.  Schetter 
presided,  and  the  speakers  were  Alan  Thompson  and 
Thomas  Rhodus.  A  member  present  asked  why  we  had 
not  made  greater  progress  and  Miss  Schetter  replied  that 
that  was  what  we  had  convened  to  find  out.  Mr.  Wal- 
dauer offered  to  explain  the  reason,  and  instanced  the 
fact  that  Christianity  has  been  preached  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years  and  there  were  probably  fewer  Christians 
in  the  world  than  ever. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Tideman,  answering  a  question  of  his 
own  propounding  as  to  why  young  people  do  not  join  the 
movement,  said  the  answer  is  they  do,  and  he  then  talked 
of  the  "youth  movement"  which  has  been  started  by 
forty  young  people  in  Chicago.  This  movement  was 
destined  to  spread. 

The  reading  of  a  paper  from  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  ancl 
the  recitation  of  an  original  poem  by  Mr.  Hensen  con-J 
eluded  the  session. 

The  banquet  held  on  the  evening  of  this  day  was  notablt 
for  the  high  character  of  the  speeches.  Addresses  wen 
made  by  Anna  George  de  Mille,  Hon.  Abe  D.  Waldauer 
Frank  Stephens,  Henry  Hardinge,  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  anc 
last  but  not  least,  Hon.  M.  C.  Harrison,  State  Senate 
from  Cleveland,  whom  right  here  we  nominate  for  Governo 
of  Ohio. 

A  handsome  silver  bracelet  was  presented  to  Mrs.  d> 
Mille  by  Mr.  Fred  J.  Bahni,  of  Peoria,  the  few  words  o 
presentation  being  made  by  Henry  Hardinge. 

Mr.  Waldauer  told  how  he  became  a  Single  T 
That  prominent  event  in  the  history  of  our  moveme 
occurred  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  His  teache 
told  him  to  write  something  about  each  of  a  list  of  prom 
nent  Americans  named.  One  was  Henry  George.  Si 
young  Waldauer  went  to  the  proprietor  of  a  drug  storl 
he  knew  and  asked  his  friend  to  tell  him  who  Henri 
George  was.  He  was  told  that  Henry  George  was  a  cigal 
His  teacher  congratulated  him.  He  then  went  to  a  verl 
learned  lady  who  told  him  that  Henry  George  was  tr.l 
savior  of  mankind.  She  told  him  he  had  written  a  bool 
called  "Progress  and  Poverty."  She  had  no  copy  to  lenj 
him,  but  she  gave  him  Elbert  Hubbard's  "Little  Jouf 
neys,"  and  he  became  interested.  He  got  all  the  Geoigj 
books  and  shortly  afterwards  made  his  first  Single  Ta| 
speech . 

Mr.  Waldauer,  speaking  of  the  enclaves  and  especial!! 
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of  Collierville,  said  that  despite  the  foolish  things  that 
are  being  done  man  was  still  a  land  animal.  Men  are 
not  capable  of  abstract  reasoning  and  most  men  have  the 
minds  of  children  of  twelve.  What  they  need  is  a  work- 
,ng  model  and  the  enclave  supplies  it.  He  then  analyized 
the  Collierville  act  and  detailed  something  of  its  history. 
With  this  our  readers  are  familiar. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Hon.  Abe  D.  Waldauer  pre- 
sided and  Mr.  Green  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  spoke  on  "The 
Light  that  Must  Not  Fail." 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kohler  told  of  his  first  visit  to  Henry  George 
and  his  work  in  the  campaign  of  1886.  There  was  a  de- 
Date  arranged  between  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Kohler  but  Teddy  failed  to  show  up,  so  Mr.  Kohler  was 
compelled  to  go  it  alone. 

Young  Kohler  at  this  time  was  a  clerk  in  a  bank,  but 
threw  himself  into  the  campaign,  speaking  night  after 
light.  His  fellow  clerks  warned  him  of  the  consequences. 
The  vice-president  of  the  bank  was  George  F.  Baker  who 
was  gathering  votes  for  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Mayor  against  Henry  George.  Mr.  Kohler 
lad  spoken  for  Henry  George  the  night  before  as  he  now 
stepped  into  the  office.  On  taking  his  seat  at  his  desk 
ic  was  notified  that  Mr.  Baker  wanted  to  see  him.  With 
fear  and  trepidation  he  crossed  the  floor  to  meet  the  vice- 
president. 

"I  hear  you  are  interested  in  the  labor  party  and  the 
:andidacy  of  Henry  George,"  said  Mr.  Baker.  Young 
Kohler  expected  nothing  less  than  instant  discharge.  But 
Mr.  Baker  continued:  "When  I  raised  salaries  last  week 
t  overlooked  you,"  he  said.  "Now  I  want  to  say  that 
if  you  do  your  work  efficiently  as  you  have  done  there  is 
10  complaint.  Go  back  to  your  work." 

Mr.  Kohler  explained  that  Mr.  Baker  was  a  big  hearted 
Republican  who  had  himself  worked  as  a  grocery  clerk. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that  a  little  later  Mr.  Baker 
was  active  in  agitating  for  the  removal  of  the  personal 
property  tax. 

Other  speakers  following  Mr.  Kohler  were  E.  B.  Gaston 
and  Fiske  Warren.  At  the  noon  luncheon  of  this  day 
Mr.  Miller  spoke  on  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science.  His  talk  on  the  School  appears  on  another  page. 
Before  adverting  to  the  School  Mr.  Miller  talked  of  the 
activities  being  carried  on  in  New  York,  the  work  of  Charles 
H.  Ingersoll,  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  and  the 
Schalkenbach  Foundation. 

He  said  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  opinion  current  that 
the  Foundation  had  unlimited  money.  He  wished  to 
correct  this  impression.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  had  but 
$7,000  a  year,  and  with  these  meagre  resources  had 
accomplished  a  wonderful  work.  On  the  Foundation 
has  devolved  the  publication  of  Henry  George's  works 
which,  astounding  as  it  may  seem,  had  passed  out  of  print 
when  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation  took  charge  seven 
years  ago.  No  one  seemed  willing  to  undertake  the  pub- 
lication of  a  book  written  fifty  years  ago  for  which  there 


was  little  demand.  During  the  years  of  its  existence  the 
Foundation  has  published  and  distributed  over  40,000 
of  Henry  George's  books,  250,000  pamphlets  and  over 
700,000  circulars  and  leaflets.  This  work  officially  pre- 
sided over  by  Hon.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  seems 
quite  wonderful.  Credit  should  also  be  given  for  the  very 
efficient  work  of  the  secretary,  Miss  Antoinette  Kaufmann, 
who  is  known  to  many  of  those  present  through  corres- 
pondence. 

The  diners  now  listened  to  the  speakers  of  the  Milk 
River  delegation,  Messrs.  Pease,  Ellert  and  Moir. 

The  afternoon  session  listened  to  A.  W.  Falvey  of  Omaha, 
who  spoke  on  organization.  He  was  appointed  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  formulate  plans  for  organization  in 
cities  and  states. 

The  evening  session  concluding  the  three  days  confer- 
ence was  held  in  the  auditorium  and  was  well  attended. 
Geo.  M.  Strachan  presided.  Among  the  speakers  were 
J.  Edward  Jones,  Victor  A.  Rule  and  Western  Starr.  Mr. 
Rule's  address  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Those  present  seemed  loath  to  leave  and  lingered  until 
midnight  for  handshakings  and  farewells.  Thus  closed 
what  in  many  ways  was  the  greatest  convention  ever  held 
in  the  history  of  the  movement. 

Resolutions  Adopted  by 

The  Henry  George  Congress 

THE  production  of  wealth  is  purely  a  mechanical  process  and  is 
governed  by  natural  laws.  We  have  carefully  adjusted  all  our  pro- 
cesses to  these  natural  laws,  the  study  of  which  and  their  application 
are  universal,  as  a  result.  This  generation  has  solved  the  problem 
of  production  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  by  our  fathers. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  moral  problem  and  answers  the  ques- 
tion who  ought  to  have  it.  Here  we  have  ignored  the  natural  laws 
of  distribution  and  social  justice  and  by  special  privileges,  unjust  taxa- 
tion and  monopoly  of  the  earth,  we  have  created  a  class  of  multi- 
millionaires and  deprived  millions  of  the  chance  to  earn  a.  living.  A 
society  so  constructed  is  doomed  and  even  now  is  tottering;  and  only 
by  a  return  to  justice  can  it  be  saved. 

Submitted  by  A.  C.  Thompson. 

COLLIERVILLE 

Resolved,  that  the  Henry  George  Foundation  express  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Collierville, 
Tenn.,  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  Charter  of 
Collierville,  giving  it  authority  to  operate  a  municipal  enclave  of  eco- 
nomic rent;  and  to  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  and  the  Governor 
for  approving  the  law.  This  legislation  will  go  far  to  place  Tennessee 
in  the  forefront  of  progressive  States. 

COLLIERVILLE    2 

Whereas,  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee have  made  it  possible  for  the  town  of  Collierville  to  become  a 
Single  Tax  enclave, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  now  in  session  in  Chicago  endorse  their  action  and  urge 
them  to  extend  such  a  plan  so  as  to  include  the  whole  State. 

Submitted  by  Mark  Millikin. 
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ON  INDUSTRIAL  LIBERTY 

In  this  serious  time  of  planning  and  effort  for  liberty,  security,  and 
advancement,  we  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  rights  of  the  individual  to 
self-employment  and  self-development  and  self-regulation  on  the  land 
resources,  whether  rural  or  urban. 

We  favor  a  more  localized  exercise  of  political  power  and  that  the 
states,  counties  and  municipalities  shall  more  fully  exercise  and 
develop  their  powers  of  settling  intelligently  their  local  problems  of 
a  public  character,  rather  than  of  surrendering  these  powers  to  a  more 
distant  and  centralized  authority. 

We  favor  the  fullest  development  of  voluntary  cooperation  in  pro- 
ductive effort  and  cultural  accomplishment. 

We  protest  against  the  crushing  burden  of  taxation  now  resting  with 
destructive  force  upon  the  home  owners,  farmers,  manufacturers, 
business  men,  and  laboring  men;  in  short  upon  all  forms  of  productive 
enterprise. 

We  protest  against  these  intolerable  tax  burdens  now  pressing  down 
with  such  force  upon  all  branches  of  legitimate  industry — both  upon 
producer  and  consumer. 

We  favor  a  more  truly  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  whereby  there 
shall  be  in  this  nation  a  far  greater  freedom  and  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce wealth;  and  an  opportunity  for  those  who  so  produce  it  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  production — and  an  untrammeled  opportunity  to 
exchange.  These  elements  of  freedom  are  vital  and  essential  (as  we 
view  it)  to  a  preservation  of  our  civilization  or  to  any  further  desirable 
extension  or  development  of  the  same. 

We  favor  a  far  greater  production  of  wealth  than  we  have  ever  be- 
fore known  and  an  equitable  arrangement  whereby  this  enhanced 
wealth  may  be  more  broadly  enjoyed  among  the  producers. 

FOR  RELIEF  OF  LABOR 

The  site  values  which  naturally  attach  to  land  because  of  popula- 
tion and  social  improvements  differ  radically  from  values  attaching 
to  products  of  labor,  both  in  being  apart  from  individual  labor  and 
apart  from  control  of  the  natural  laws  of  distribution  (supply  and  de- 
mand and  free  competition)  which  apply  to  indefinitely  producible 
products  of  labor. 

That  the  natural  distribution  of  these  socially-created  site  values 
can  be  effected  only  by  using  them  for  society  purposes;  and  that  the 
natural  and  simple  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  governmental  col- 
lection of  these  values  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  on  products  of  labor. 

That  governmental  collection  of  these  socially-created  site  values, 
will  not  only  provide  for  this  equitable  distribution  socially  and  for 
the  relief  of  labor,  industry,  and  thrift  from  unwarranted  burdens,  but 
will  remove  the  basic  cause  of  runious  speculation  by  cutting  off  a  specu- 
lative investment  in  land  values  which  is  now  supported  by  an  "un- 
earned increment"  capitalization  approximately  equal  to  that  of  all 
labor-created  wealth. 

Submitted  by  Walter  G.  Stewart. 

ON  ROBERT  C.  MACAULEY 

Whereas,  Robert  C.  Macauley,  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
monweal, died  on  his  way  to  this  Congress,  to  continue  his  powerful, 
brilliant  and  effective  work  to  advance  the  principles  of  Henry  George. 

Now  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Henry  George  Congress;  that  we  have 
lost  a  faithful  soldier  for  the  common  good,  the  poor,  the  lowly,  the 
disinherited  of  all  the  earth  have  lost  a  powerful  friend ;  he  has  passed 
on  to  hear,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant!  Enter  thou 
into  the  joys  of  the  Lord!"  To  best  honor  his  memory  (to  use 
Lincoln's  language)  "it  is  for  us  the  living,  to  vow  increased  devotion 
to  the  cause  for  which  he  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. "  It 
is  for  us  to  try  to  so  increase  our  efforts  that  his  loss  may  not  be  too 
severely  felt. 

Submitted  by  Will  Atkinson. 

ANDORRA 
Resolved,   if  the  complications  between  the  Republics  of  France 


of 
is 


and  Andorra  are  to  involve  the  extinction  of  the  only  country  in  the. 
world  which  has  full  free  trade  it  will  be  a  deplorable  loss  to  mankind. 
Submitted  by  Fiske  Warren. 

DEATH  OF  LUCY  R.  SWANTON 

Resolved,  that  this  Congress  express  its  recognition  of  the  loss  which 
our  cause  has  sustained  in  the  untimely  death  of  Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Swanton, 
who  for  so  many  years  was  an  active,  inspired  and  devoted  worker  in 
the  Women's  Single  Tax  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Submitted  by  Gertrude  E.  Mackenzie,  Charlotte  O.  Schetter. 

THANKS  TO  CHICAGO  S.  T.  CLUB 
The  Eighth  Annual  Henry  George  Congress  expresses  its  apprecia- 

tion of  the  services  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  League  in  its  efforts  to 

make  this  Congress  a  great  success. 
Submitted  by  Katherine  E.  Bradley. 

Collierville  Sends  Greetings  ! 

BY  TACITUS,  JR. 

LLIERVILLE,  Term.,  is  a  small  town,  with  a  popu- 
lation  of  one  thousand,  twenty-five  miles  southeast 
Memphis.  Though  small  in  population,  Collierville 
great  in  potentialities.  And  Collierville  sends  her 
greetings  to  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  of  San  Francisco, 
to  the  delegates  to  the  Henry  George  Congress  in  Chicago. 

Collierville  is  launching  a  municipal  experiment  which  is 
destined  to  attract  world-wide  attention.  It  launches  the 
municipal  enclave!  It  is  the  first  town  in  America  to  try  i 

Collierville  is  embracing  the  philosophy  of  Henry  Georg 
and  will  seek  to  put  his  principles  into  practice,  as  nearly 
as  conformable  with  existing  law,  and  with  the  ability 
and  capacity  of  her  citizens  to  appreciate  and  approve 
his  doctrine. 

Therein,  Collierville  takes  the  lead  in  the  Movement 
of  America  to  the  Stars! 

These  are  days  of  uncertainty  in  the  world.  Govern- 
mental expedients  and  experiments  are  being  tried  that 
are  difficult  of  execution,  complex  in  their  mechanism,  and 
bewildering  in  their  implications. 

Collierville  has  chosen  the  simple  way. 

It  recognizes: 

That  man  is  dependent  upon  land; 

That  when  land  is  free,  men  are  free; 

That  socially  created  values  should  be  taken  for 
purposes; 

That  privately  created  values  should  be  untouched  by 
government,  until  publicly  created  values  are  first  absorbed 
by  taxation. 

But  the  constitution  of  Tennessee  requires  that  all 
property,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  be  taxed.  Hence 
Collierville  resorted  to  the  device  of  the  enclave. 

April  21,  1933,  will  some  day  be  universally  recognized 
as  an  historic  occasion.  For  on  this  date  Governor  Hill 
McAllister,  of  Tennessee,  signed  a  law  amending  the 
charter  of  Collierville,  and  giving  it  authority  to  operate 
an  enclave  of  economic  ground  rent. 

Shortly  the  town  will  begin  acquiring  land.     Its  Boarc 
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of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  will  rent  that  land — for  economic 
ground  rent.  Improvements  on  enclavial  land  will  be 
exempt  from  municipal  taxation.  Land  values  will  be 
absorbed  for  public  use.  The  Single  Tax  will  be  applied, 
municipally,  to  the  area  owned  by  the  enclave. 

Collierville  urges  cities  in  America  and  the  world  to  study 
her  plans  and  aspirations,  to  follow  her  example. 

Collierville  asks  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  to  "fight 
the  good  fight,  and  keep  the  faith."  What  is  to  be  done 
here  can  be  done  throughout  the  nation. 

The  way  to  freedom  is  not  easy.  They  are  free  who 
deserve  to  be  free. 

Collierville  deserves  economic  freedom,  and  means  to 
have  it.  Collierville  faces  the  future,  fearless  and  una- 
fraid. Collierville  invites  you  to  know  her  aims  and 
aspirations,  to  share  her  upbuilding,  to  help  her  to  hold 
aloft  the  Torch  of  Economic  Truth  to  a  dismayed  and 
darkened  world. 

Collierville  sends  greetings  to  the  followers  of  Henry 
George!  Collierville  sends  assurance  that  the  better  day 
is  dawning! — Collierville  Herald. 

This  is  from  the  Henry  George  issue  of  the  Collierville  Herald.  In 
the  same  number  appear  communications  and  greetings  from  Chas. 
O'Connor  Hennessy,  Judge  A.  B.  Pittman,  Frank  Stephens,  Lois  S. 
Bejack  (just  raised  to  the  chancery  bench),  Fiske  Warren,  Joseph 
Dana  Miller  and  others.  Hon.  P.  L.  Strong,  Mayor  of  Collierville, 
who  writes;  "On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  board  of  aldermen  I  wish 
to  extend  to  the  Henry  George  Congress  my  heartiest  greetings  and 
hope  they  will  be  successful  in  their  deliberations." 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  communication  from  Edward  J.  Meeman, 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Press  Scrimitar  of  whom  we  have  delightful 
recollections  while  in  Memphis  last  year.  He  does  not  think  the 
Single  Tax  is  a  cure-all,  but  he  says: 

"I  do  think  that  the  Single  Taxer's  conception  of  land  ownership 
is  scientifically  correct  and  morally  right;  that  the  earth  belongs  to  all 
and  any  individual  or  group  should  be  considered  to  have  only 
the  right  to  use  a  part  of  it,  paying  society  'rent'  therefore,  rather  than 
to  have  the  right  of  absolute  ownership. " 

Our  congratulations  to  the  Collierville  Heraldt 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

A  TAX  on  beer  is  as  inexcusable  as  any  other  tax  on 
industry.     The  higher  the  tax  the  lower  the  benefit 
which  labor  will  get  from  the  restored  industry. 

SAYS   a  press  dispatch:     "Even   the   lost  civilization 
of  the  Mayas  had  its  real  estate  boosters."     So  now 
we  know  how  this  civilization  came  to  be  lost. 

THE  prospective  ending  of  prohibition  is  notice  to 
rumrunners  from  Canada  that  their  occupation  will 
soon  be  gone.  But  Canada  is  coming  to  their  rescue  with 
new  smuggling  opportunities.  This  is  sugar  smuggling, 
into  Canada  not  out  of  it.  The  Canadian  tariff  on  sugar 
has  been  boosted  so  high  that  the  price  of  sugar  across  the 
border  is  twice  what  it  is  on  this  side.  So  opportunity 
knocks  once  more  at  the  door  of  the  prospective  ex-liquor 
smuggler.  The  smuggler  is  Nature's  remedy  for  asinine 
statesmen  and  their  works. 


Address  of  Anna  George  deMille 
at  the  Henry  George  Congress 

TTERE  we  are — a  small  group  of  the  advocates  of  a 
•*•  •*•  great  truth.  We  have  got  together  to  help  one  an- 
other to  impart  that  truth.  We  have  got  to  preach  it  in 
a  form  that  will  be  comprehended  and  accepted.  This 
means  that  we  have  got  to  use  as  many  different  tactics 
as  there  are  minds  to  be  reached.  But  for  our  general 
mode  of  attack  we  must  find  the  Greatest  Common 
Denominator  that  may  inspire  interest  in  the  majority. 
It  was  to  make  this  broad  appeal  that  Henry  George  on 
occasions  stepped  from  his  study  or  lecture  platform  into 
the  political  arena. 

He  knew  that  he  could  not  carry  his  deepest  subtilities 
to  the  masses  but  he  could  awaken  a  vast  number  of  voters 
and  inocculate  them  with  a  desire  for  sound  economic 
advancement  and  with  a  surer  understanding  of  and  faith 
in  Jeffersonian  democracy. 

Thus  while  he  spent  his  last  strength  in  a  New  York 
Mayoralty  campaign,  fighting  municipal  graft  and 
preaching  clean  government  and  honest  policies  to  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow  citizens,  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  "The 
Science  of  Political  Economy ' '  that  he  was  writing. 

What  our  greatest  Common  Denominator  is  today  I 
know  not.  That  is  for  us  to  decide  at  this  conference 
that  we  may  go  forth  with  a  definite  programme.  But 
I  do  know  that  in  making  our  big  campaign  we  must  not 
ignore  the  little  ways  of  campaigning.  A  sniper  carrying 
off  a  general  may  be  more  efficient  in  winning  a  battle 
than  a  "big  Bertha"  shelling  a  hundred  privates. 

The  enemy  is  at  our  very  doors — there  is  no  time  to 
waste  in  petty  differences,  in  arguments  as  to  what  name 
to  use  in  place  of  the  "Single  Tax,"  or  attacking  the 
Socialists  or  other  reformers,  who  are  trying  for  the  same 
goal  as  we  are — no  time  for  anything  but  winning  new 
converts  to  the  faith.  For  now  is  the  appointed  time! 

People  are  thinking  as  they  have  not  thought  for 
decades — we  must  reach  them  now  while  they  are  groping 
for  understanding  and  help.  It  is  our  supreme  oppor- 
tunity. It  means  tremendous  work,  boring,  fatiguing 
work  requiring  patience  and  tact.  Our  enthusiasm  must 
not  make  us  intolerant  or  didactic.  We  must  not  demand 
that  our  programme  be  adopted  over  night,  or  even  that 
the  understanding  of  it  be  made  over  night. 

We  have  got  to  preach  our  philosophy  while  we  are 
advocating  the  fiscal  reform. 

Many  of  us  are  unconsciously  waiting  for  another 
Joseph  Fels  to  come  and  back  a  highly  advertised  cam- 
paign, or  another  Tom  L.  Johnson  to  carry  us  into  the 
political  arena. 

We  cannot  blame  old  Single  Taxers  who  have  fought 
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through  the  years  for  being  weary  now — though  now  is 
the  time  for  that  second  wind,  and  the  renewed  spirit  that 
leads  to  victory.  And  now  is  the  time  to  train  and  send 
forth  that  spiritual  heir,  that  younger  man,  to  go  out 
with  the  same  old  courage  and  perhaps  newer  tactics  into 
today's  front  line  trenches. 

We  come  to  these  conferences  and  have  the  joy  and 
inspiration  of  meeting  one  another,  but  how  many  of  us 
go  back  to  our  own  circles  and  really  work? 

We  are  at  a  vital  point  now — civilization  is  standing 
with  her  back  against  the  wall.  It  is  for  us  who  know 
the  way  to  fight  as  we  have  never  fought  before,  and 
whether  we  decide  at  this  convention  what  is  the  Com- 
mon Denominator — we  can  each  and  all  return  to  our 
homes  with  renewed  enthusiasm  and  strength  for  our  own 
particular  solo  work.  For  my  part  I  have  joined  the 
League  for  Political  Action.  I  think  Single  Taxers  have 
flocked  alone  too  long,  that  much  can  be  gained  and  little 
lost  if  we  trail  along  with  those  who  are  going  even  part 
of  the  way  in  our  direction. 

Henry  George  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  Grover  Cleve- 
land, but  he  campaigned  with  him  because  of  his  free  trade 
leanings.  Henry  George  did  not  believe  in  free  silver, 
but  he  worked  for  Bryan  because  of  his  Jeffersonian 
tendencies.  But  in  neither  of  these  campaigns  did  he 
cease  to  preach  the  full  philosophy. 

So  I  wish  that  in  a  body  we  could  join  the  League  for 
Independent  Political  Action  even  though  we  do  not 
approve  of  all  the  planks  in  their  platform.  We  could 
make  ourselves  felt,  could  leaven  the  lump,  could  prove 
that  we  are  again  to  be  reckoned  with,  that  we  are  a  living, 
vibrant  force. 

Single  Taxers  seem  always  to  have  no  money,  and  what 
little  they  have  must  be  given  to  keep  going  the  activities 
already  started,  our  magazines,  this  foundation,  our 
leagues,  and  above  all  that  splendid  work,  the  Henry 
George  School.  That  is  more  important  even  than  my 
own  particular  pet,  the  Essay  Contest,  which  demands 
not  only  money  but  a  sympathetic  and  understanding 
professor. 

Whenever  I  get  to  a  place  of  black  despondency  and 
walk  the  floor  weeping  because  we  have  no  money  to  carry 
on,  because  there  is  no  leader  with  the  flaming  personality 
of  a  Henry  George,  I  have  to  re-strengthen  myself  with 
the  memory  of  his  words  that  "though  defeated  and  de- 
feated we  would  still  go  on."  I  have  to  give  myself  new 
hope  chronicled  so  many  times  in  his  experience  where 
having  worked  his  very  hardest  he  came  to  a  blank  wall, 
when  lo,  a  door  had  opened! 

For  us  this  is  a  glorious  gamble.  One  of  us  here  in 
this  room  may  sow  the  seed  that  is  to  grow  to  a  mighty 
tree. 

A  great  adventure,  where  one  of  us  today  may  light 
the  very  spark  that  shall  ignite,  not  the  conflagration  that 
will  destroy  civilization,  but  a  light  that  shall  illumine 
the  world! 


The  Road  to  National  Recovery 

THOMAS  RHODUS  AT  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 


prosperity  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  pur- 
chasing  power  of  the  consumer;  and  more  purchasing 
power  is  the  need  of  the  great  majority.  Some  say, 
"Increase  wages  and  you  increase  purchasing  power." 
But  increased  wages,  unless  we  adopt  the  right  tax  system, 
will  increase  the  cost  of  production  and  increase  prices; 
the  high  prices  will  off-set  the  high  wages,  as  high  wages 
will  buy  no  more  at  high  prices  than  low  wages  at  low 
prices;  so  there  is  no  increase  in  purchasing  power  if  high 
wages  are  off-set  by  high  prices. 

To  solve  this  problem,  we  must  follow  truth  and  com- 
monsense,  step  by  step.  If  the  price  of  human  effort  is 
low  and  the  price  of  things  is  high,  the  great  mass  of  con- 
sumers will  have  little  purchasing  power.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  purchasing  power  depends  upon  and  is 
distributed  through  relative  prices,  and  that,  to  solve  this 
problem,  we  must  know  how  to  increase  wages  and  salaries, 
and  the  earnings  of  every  useful  business  man,  without 
increasing  prices  of  other  things. 

Now  it  happens  that  a  simple  change  from  the  wrong 
tax  system  to  the  right  tax  system  will  change  the  prices 
of  everything;  it  will  increase  the  price  of  human  effort; 
but  it  will  reduce  the  price  of  everything  else.  Under 
the  right  tax  system  there  will  be  only  one  tax;  this  tax 
is  therefore  called  the  Single  Tax.  This  one  tax  will  tax 
land  only;  all  improvements  will  be  exempt.  By  means 
of  this  one  tax,  the  ground  rent  will  be  taken  for  all  and 
for  public  use;  other  taxes  will  then  be  unnecessary  and 
abolished.  This  will  take  taxes  out  of  prices. 

The  right  system  will  increase  wages  but  it  will  reduce 
rent  and  interest  and  take  taxes  out  of  prices;  in  this  way 
it  will  take  out  of  prices  more  than  is  put  in  by  the  higher 
wages;  and  while  wages  will  be  higher,  the  price  of  every- 
thing will  be  lower. 

The  right  tax  system  will  also  make  employment  avail- 
able to  every  idle  person  by  increasing  production  and 
consumption  of  goods  and  by  making  access  to  the 
natural  resources  free  to  capital  and  labor.  This  will 
also  increase  wages  and  lower  rents.  Under  the  wrong 
tax  system,  labor-saving  inventions  compete  with  tt 
workers  and  take  the  jobs,  as  machines  work  cheaper  tr 
men.  This  lessens  wages  and  increases  ground  rent;  but 
under  the  right  tax  system  labor-saving  inventions  will 
be  called  wealth-producing  inventions  and  will  shorten 
the  hours  of  work,  increase  wages,  make  prices  lower  and 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  human  effort.  Under 
these  conditions,  with  everybody  employed  and  working, 
the  total  production  of  wealth  and  the  total  purchasing 
power  of  the  nation  will  increase  enormously;  and,  with 
high  wages  and  low  prices,  this  enormous  wealth  would 
be  justly  distributed  and  the  problem  would  be  solved; 
prosperity  would  reach  everybody  and  every  business. 
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This  is  the  great  secret  of  prosperity  and  of  the  square 
leal  for  everybody  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  wealth  that  is  daily  being  produced;  no  one  can 
imagine  the  far  reaching  prosperity  that  will  result  from 
the  right  tax  system.  "Great  Oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow"  and  mighty  forces  may  be  set  in  motion  by  one 
push  of  an  electric  button;  and  the  whole  economic  sys- 
tem governing  employment  and  the  distribution  of  the 
wealth  that  is  daily  being  produced  may  be  revolutionized 
by  such  an  apparently  little  insignificant  thing  as  a 
change  from  the  wrong  system  to  the  right  system  of 
taxation. 

Henry  George  School 

of  Social  Science 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER 
AT  THE  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 

\\  7HILE  this  Henry  George  Congress  is  meeting  here 
"  *  in  Chicago  an  event  is  taking  place  in  New  York 
that  more  than  any  other  thing  that  is  going  on  in  our 
movement  deserves  our  attention  and  that  more  than 
any  other  thing  should  receive  our  whole-hearted  support. 

At  this  very  time  that  we  are  meeting  here,  classes  in 
fundamental  economics  and  social  science — classes  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Henry  George — are  being  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  teachers,  college  students  and  others  who,  before 
they  are  through  with  these  courses  will  be  earnest,  intel- 
ligent aid  effective  followers  of  Henry  George.  Nor  will 
it  be  long  before  ministers  of  all  denominations  will  be 
attending  these  courses.  But  for  the  sudden  passing  on 
of  one  important  man  in  the  theological  world  this  too 
would  now  have  been  a  consummation. 

Never  in  the  Henry  George  movement  has  such  a  thing 
been  done.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  movement  has 
anything  of  a  permanent  nature  been  attempted  that  con- 
tained the  promising  possibilities  of  the  Henry  George 
School  of  Social  Science. 

To  those  who  know  the  man,  Oscar  Geiger,  and  the 
spirit  behind  this  school,  to  those  who  have  witnessed  this 
work  and  heard  the  testimony  of  his  students,  there  are 
no  heights  that  the  school  may  not  reach. 

Already  the  cultural  center  of  the  movement,  the  school 
is  destined  to  become  the  source  of  undreamed  numbers 
of  new  converts  (followers  and  leaders)  from  the  highest 
calibre  of  our  citizenry — the  teachers  and  spiritual  leaders 
of  the  people. 

Thus,  the  dream  of  one  man  has  become  the  hope  of  a 
movement! 

I  say  the  dream  of  one  man,  but  it  was  more  than  a 
dream.  Though  a  dream  at  first  (and  he  dreamt  that 
dream  many  years)  it  became  a  conviction,  and  a  faith 
that  had  never  wavered  finally  transformed  the  dream 
into  a  reality,  the  conviction  into  deeds. 


In  the  midst  of  depression,  of  economic  insecurity,  of 
unemployment,  hard  times  and  consequent  deepening 
poverty  this  man  still  saw  the  light  of  promise  in  Truth, 
in  Justice  and  in  the  Eternal  Rightness  of  Law  and  Order. 
To  him  the  stars  in  their  courses  still  fight  against  Sisera. 

When  he  disclosed  his  purpose  to  me  to  start  a  school 
and  to  devote  to  it  his  entire  time  and  his  remaining  allot- 
ment of  life,  I  told  him  he  was  crazy;  that  conditions  in 
these  hard  times  were  all  against  him  and  against  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  venture;  that  nobody  had  any  money,  and 
that  those  who  had  it  once  had  now  lost  it. 

Our  words  had  no  effect.  The  more  we  argued,  the 
more  sure  he  seemed  to  be  of  the  Tightness  of  his  purpose 
and  of  the  certainty  of  its  success,  because,  he  argued, 
this  is  exactly  the  time  when  the  school  is  needed  most. 
"Where  and  from  whom,  do  you  expect  to  get  the  money 
for  such  an  ambitious  scheme?"  I  asked  him.  "I  don't 
know,"  he  replied,  "but  I  do  know  that  there  is  intent 
and  purpose  in  Nature,  that  what  we  mean  to  do  is  in 
harmony  and  accord  with  such  intent  and  purpose,  and 
that  as  long  as  we  do  our  part  unselfishly,  intelligently 
and  persistently,  the  forces  behind  creation  will  do  theirs. 
I  know  that  doors  will  open;  that  the  way  will  be  shown 
and  that  help  will  come,  even  if  I  don't  know  from  where." 

Against  such  faith,  I  felt  there  was  no  arguing  and  so 
I  offered  to  do  my  part.  His  wife  has  more  than  nobly 
(almost  superhumanly)  done  hers.  For  besides  her  house- 
work she  does  all  the  secretarial  work  of  the  school. 

I  confess  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  he  spoke  what  he 
meant  by  doors  opening  and  the  way  being  shown,  but 
I  confess  equally  that  I  do  know  now  and  that  I  have  seen 
the  doors  open  and  the  way  being  shown. 

He  paid  the  money  needed  for  a  meeting  place,  for  print- 
ing and  mailing  notices,  for  advertisements  in  college 
papers  and  for  the  first  general  announcements,  out  of 
an  all  too  meagre  residue  of  a  life's  savings;  out  of  which 
all  has  come  his  own  and  his  wife's  upkeep  during  these 
two  years  of  work  and  heroic  striving. 

Today  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  is  a 
state-chartered  institution;  has  its  own  headquarters;  its 
own  classrooms;  its  own  library  and  reading  room;  space 
for  office  work;  large  handsome  signs  on  building  and  doors, 
and  all  this  in  one  of  the  best  and  most  accessible  locations 
in  the  City  of  New  York. 

True  this  was  all  made  possible  by  one  man  "sent 
from  Heaven" — one  of  the  doors  that  opened.  He  insists 
on  remaining  unknown  (he  is  a  new  convert)  but  he  can- 
not escape  the  ineffable  happiness  of  knowing  that  he 
helped  to  show  the  way. 

Seeing  all  this;  indeed  being  a  party  to  it  from  the 
beginning,  I  have  become  convinced  there  is  no  greater 
power  than  faith  combined  with  knowledge  of  Creative 
Law  and  an  indefatigable  will  and  persistence  to  be  in 
harmony  with  that  Law  and  to  do  its  bidding.  This  is 
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the  faith;  this  is  the  knowledge  and  this  the  will  and  per- 
sistence (I  once  called  it  audacity)  of  Oscar  Geiger,  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  Henry  George  School  of 
Social  Science. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  can  do  no  better  for 
our  cause  than  to  get  behind  him  in  his  work  and  in  such 
manner,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  that  we  are  able,  help 
to  lighten  his  task  and  insure  the  success  of  this  greatest 
of  undertakings. 

Science  and  Taxation 

THE  method  of  raising  public  revenue  vitally  affects  the  welfare  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child.  There  is  probably  nothing  that 
more  profoundly  affects  the  well  being  of  humanity  since  mankind 
began  to  live  together  in  settled  communities.  After  centuries  of 
civilization  much  confusion  still  exists  regarding  the  best  methods 
of  raising  public  funds  for  the  support  of  governments. 

Let  us  investigate  whether  science  can  aid  us  in  finding  a  solution 
of  this  perplexing  problem.  Science  may  be  described  as  the  dis- 
covery of  those  invariable  sequences,  or  relations  we  call  natural  laws. 
There  is  a  close  relation  between  business  depressions  and  wrong 
methods  of  taxation.  The  charts  or  diagrams  drawn  by  statisticians 
showing  the  recurring  cycles  of  business  depressions,  may  well  be  com- 
pared to  the  elaborate  systems  of  cycles  and  epicycles  put  out  by  the 
learned  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  before  the  accep- 
tance of  the  Copernican  theory,  which  changed  the  pseudo  science  of 
Astrology  to  the  true  science  of  Astronomy.  Are  there  any  natural 
laws,  the  discovery  of  which  will  change  the  pseudo  science  of  taxa- 
tion, to  an  exact  science  for  raising  public  revenue?  As  men  gather 
together  in  settled  communities  on  the  earth,  two  values  appear,  one 
attaching  itself  to  the  things  men  produce,  the  other  to  the  land  upon 
which  they  live  and  work.  Production  value  is  governed  by  the 
natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  which  is,  that  as  the  supply  of 
goods  increases,  and  the  relative  demand  decreases,  prices  fall;  and 
as  the  supply  of  goods  decreases  and  the  relative  demand  increases 
prices  rise.  The  value  which  attaches  itself  to  the  land  is  not  in  the 
control  of  the  individual.  It  is  a  value  that  arises  out  of  the  fact  of 
his  mere  being  and  producing  in  company  with  other  individuals, 
and  embodies  both  the  expression  of  man's  need  for  land,  and  the 
service  that  society  renders  to  the  individual.  This  value  rises  and 
falls  only  with  the  movement  and  productivity  of  the  population.  It 
is  high  in  thickly  settled  and  industrious  communities  and  low  where 
population  is  sparse  and  production  poor.  The  value  is  governed 
by  the  law  of  rent.  By  rent,  is  meant  what  is  paid  for  the  use  of  land 
only.  The  sum  paid  for  the  use  of  a  building  is  interest  on  capital. 
"Rent  of  land  is  determined  by  the  excess  of  its  produce  over  that 
which  the  same  application  (of  labor)  can  secure  from  the  least  pro- 
ductive land  in  use. "  This  law,  of  course,  also  applies  to  all  natural 
agencies,  such  as  mines,  fisheries,  etc.  and  to  sites  for  stores,  factories, 
etc.  Are  not  these  laws  therefore,  natural  laws  (the  iaw  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  the  law  of  rent?)  If  they  are  not,  then,  there  can 
be  no  natural  laws.  If  they  are  natural  laws  they  cannot  be  disre- 
garded without  society  meeting  the  consequences.  Business  depres- 
sions and  consequent  unemployment,  are  caused  by  the  people's 
failure  to  observe  and  be  guided  by  these  natural  laws.  The  viola- 
tion of  natural  laws  in  the  social  world,  does  not  remain  unpunished 
even  though  there  may  be  no  constables  to  enforce  them  or  judges 
to  declare  them.  In  order  to  trace  the  relations  between  business 
depressions  and  wrong  methods  of  taxation,  let  us  consider  the  cause 
of  hard  times. 

Some  writers  attribute  it  to  overproduction,  that,  due  to  labor  sav- 
ing machinery,  and  improved  methods  of  production,  more  goods  are 
produced  than  formerly,  and  with  fewer  workers,  and  consequently 
there  is  a  large  surplus  of  labor.  Other  thinkers  claim  that  over- 


production is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the  true  cause  is  under- 
consumption, and  that  there  can  be  no  overproduction  until  the  wants 
of  all  the  people  are  satisfied. 

The  writer  agrees  with  the  latter  point  of  view.  The  problem, 
then,  is  to  have  the  consumption  of  goods  balance  their  production, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumers 
of  goods,  which,  of  course,  include  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It 
is  not  labor-saving  machinery  that  throws  men  out  of  employment, 
for,  except  in  hard  times,  and  where  land  is  kept  out  of  use  through 
speculation,  those  displaced  by  machinery  could  find  other  work  to 
do.  The  tendency  of  machines  is  to  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people,  by  lowering  the  cost  of  production,  to  stimulate  inven- 
tive ability,  putting  more  and  more  wealth  within  easier  reach  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  The  theory  of  taxation  most  in  vogue,  is  that 
"taxes  should  be  levied  in  accordance  with  the  ability  to  pay."  This 
theory  is,  in  reality,  communistic.  This  theory  sounds  plausible 
until  it  is  carefully  examined.  Few  would  think  of  applying  this 
method  to  any  other  kind  of  service.  Merchants  goods  usually  have 
the  same  price  to  both  rich  and  poor.  Taxes  should  be  levied  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  value  of  the  government  service  rendered.  What 
then  is  the  measure  of  this  service?  The  greatest  governmental  serv- 
ice is  in  the  locations  where  the  population  is  densest,  also  that  is 
where  the  greatest  land  values  are.  The  best  methods,  then,  of, 
raising  public  revenue,  which  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
law,  is  to  tax  the  rental  or  site  value  of  land  into  the  public  treasury, 
and  to  exempt  improvements  or  labor  products  from  taxation,  or,  at 
least,  the  full  annual  rental  value  of  the  bare  land  should  be  levied 
on  by  the  government  before  other  taxes  are  considered.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  effect  of  taxes  upon  labor  products  and  land  separately. 

Taxes  upon  labor  products  increase  their  prices,  as  such  taxes 
can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers.  Taxing  houses  increase  home 
rents.  Taxing  mortgages  increases  the  interest  the  borrower  has  to 
pay,  and  is  double  taxation.  The  same  is  true  in  taxing  bond  issues. 
Taxing  stock  issues  is  similar  to  taxing  the  deed  to  a  house,  as  stocks 
are  evidences  of  the  ownership  of  property,  and  if  the  property,  is 
taxed  in  the  first  place,  that  is  all  the  taxes  it  should  pay.  On  the 
contrary,  taxes  upon  the  bare  land  value,  benefit  both  the  tenant  and 
the  landlord  where  the  value  of  the  building  and  improvements  is 
greater  than  the  land  value.  By  exempting  improvements  the  owner 
would  pay  less  taxes,  and  this  saving  would  be  passed  on  to  the  tenants 
through  the  operation  of  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  On 
property  where  the  land  value  is  greater  than  the  combined  improve- 
ments and  personality  value,  the  owner  would  pay  more.  But  on 
the  whole,  from  approximately  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  the  owners 
would  save  money  under  the  "Single  Tax"  on  bare  land,  because 
their  improvements  are  more  valuable  than  their  land. 

A  peculiar  result  of  taxing  ground  rental  value,  is,  that  the  capital 
value  or  selling  price  of  land  would  be  greatly  reduced,  thus  making 
vacant  land  more  available  for  use.  It  would  also  greatly  relieve  un- 
employment, as  it  would  become  unprofitable  to  hold  land  idle  for 
speculation.  Removing  taxes  from  labor  products  would  reduce 
their  prices,  and  thus  would  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people. 

The  consumption  of  goods  would  then  tend  to  balance  their  pro- 
duction. 

The  answer  to  the  taxation  problem,  then,  is  to  collect  the  revenue 
provided  for  the  government  by  the  natural  law,  ground  rent,  and  to 
remove  the  other  burdensome  taxes.  The  people  are  being  taxed 
heavily  by  two  groups.  First  by  the  land  speculators  through  the 
private  appropriation  of  most  of  the  ground  rents,  which  is  included 
in  the  selling  price  of  land,  (which  is  land  rent  capitalized)  and  second 
by  the  government  through  taxes  upon  buildings,  machinery  and 
personal  property. 

The  tendency  of  this  policy  is  to  cause  periodic  business  depressions, 
by  taxing  business  nearly  to  a  standstill.  Freedom,  Equality  and 
Security  are  man's  estate  in  the  intent  and  scheme  of  nature.  Free- 
dom of  access  to  land  will  tend  to  bring  about  the  reign  of  peace  and 
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good  will  among  men.  Take  the  rent  of  land  for  community  pur- 
poses, and  stop  the  legalized  robbery  of  the  community  by  the  land 
speculators. 

Observe  the  natural  law  which  is  the  same  as  the  word  of  God,  and 
let  each  take  his  place  at  the  banquet  table  the  Creator  has  provided 
for  all. — JOHN  T.  GIDDINGS. 

Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from  the  author,  John  T. 
Giddings,  50  Cole  Street,  East  Providence,  R.  I.,  at  five  cents  a  copy, 
25  copies  for  one  dollar,  or  100  copies  for  $3. 

A  Fable  with  A  Moral 

E  family  consisted  of  Father,  Mother,  and  six  boys, 
the  oldest,  16  years,  the  youngest  10  years. 

Parents  decided  to  take  a  two-weeks  vacation,  therefore 
mother  stocked  the  pantry  with  choice  food  that  the  boys 
favored.  She  was  a  good  cook  and  an  indulgent  mother. 

After  the  parents'  departure,  the  two  older  boys  took 
inventory  of  the  wonderful  culinary  display  and  decided 
to  lock  the  pantry  and  take  charge  of  distribution.  They 
reasoned  that  plain  food  would  answer  for  the  needs  of 
the  younger  brothers,  reserving  the  choice  delicacies  for 
themselves.  They  therefore  apportioned  sufficient  to 
the  others  to  avoid  reprisals  in  the  direction  of  a  revolu- 
tion, as  the  youngsters  were  strong  enough  to  overpower 
the  two  racketeers;  but  they  complacently  submitted  and 
the  two  monopolists  ate  so  much  rich  food  that  they  suf- 
fered in  consequence. 

Is  it  not  true  that  these  greedy  lads  emulated  the  rep- 
rehensible universal  plan  of  their  predecessors,  who,  in  a 
big  way,  have  robbed  mother  nature's  pantry  of  the  gener- 
ous supply  she  provided  for  all  her  children,  big  and  little? 

Magnify  the  racket  of  those  two  hypothetical  boys  suf- 
ficiently and  we  can  behold  and  determine  the  underlying 
cause  of  our  present  economic  troubles.  Greed  and  lack 
of  conscience  of  the  big  boys  on  the  one  hand,  and  apathy 
and  ignorance,  and  lack  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
masses  (the  small  boys).  Let  us  cease  permitting  our 
thought  to  be  falsely  directed  to  excuses  and  palliatives 
and  give  some  intelligent  thinking  to  simple  fundamentals 
that  a  child  can  comprehend. 

Visualize  Mother  Nature's  pantry,  full  to  overflowing  and 
her  children  lacking  in  food,  and  possibly  we  can  determine 
a  solution  other  than  a  resort  to  Soviet  or  Socialistic  doc- 
trines and  remedies.  Why  not  make  a  gesture  in  that 
direction,  at  least,  as  an  intellectual  pastime  and  prove 
to  ourselves  that  we  are  not  so  dumb  that  we  lack  the 
knowledge  as  to  the  source  of  our  material  supply.  It 
would  be  equally  consistent  to  permit  the  monopoly  by 
a  few  of  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  as  of  the  earth  pro- 
vided by  the  Creator,  without  the  aid  or  suggestion  on 
our  part,  and  ostensibly  for  all  mankind. — F.  J.  EDDY. 

A  TAX  upon  ground  rents  would  not  raise  the  rent  of 
•^^•houses.  It  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the 
ground-rent,  who  acts  always  as  a  monopolist  and  exacts 
the  greatest  rent  which  can  be  got  for  the  use  of  the 
ground. — ADAM  SMITH,  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  1776. 


Work  of  The  Manhattan 

Single  Tax  Club 

THE  club  activities  in  July  and  August  have  been  vol- 
unteer speaking  engagements  reported,  the  usual 
volume  of  correspondence  and  mailing  of  literature,  assis- 
tance to  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  outdoor  meetings  and  the  de- 
livery of  95  broadcasts. 

The  club  has  been  favored  with  many  visits  from  Single 
Taxers  including  Bolton  Smith,  formerly  of  Memphis 
and  now  of  this  city;  Dr.  J.  H.  Dillard  of  Charlottesville, 
and  Abe  Waldauer  of  Memphis. 

The  Club  assisted  by  John  Lawrence  Monroe  to  enter- 
tain Mr.  Waldauer  as  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  National 
Arts  Club  as  reported  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  Radio  Broadcasts  have  been  numerous 
and  interesting.  The  current  schedule  is  below,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stations  continue  much  the 
same.  An  important  addition  is  WMCA  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  independent  stations.  WOV  is  also  a  large 
station. 

RADIO  SCHEDULE  (Subject  to  change) 

Monday.     WLTH,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  2:45  p.  m.  (1400  k.c.) 

Tuesday.  WILM,  Wilmington,  2:30  p.  m.  WDAS,  Philadelphia, 
8:00  p.  m.,  (4:00  p.  m.  Current  Events). 

Wednesday.  WBNX,  N.  Y.  City,  12:45  p.  m.,  (1350  k.c.);  WOV, 
N.  Y.  City,  4:15  p.  m.,  (1130  k.c.). 

Thursday.  WLTH,  Brooklyn,  9:45  a.  m.,  (1400  k.c.);  WWRL, 
Woodside,  10:45  p.  m.,  (1500  k.c.). 

Friday.    WOV,  N.  Y.  City,  11:30  a.  m.,  (1130  k.c.);  WMSG,   N.  Y. 
City,  3:15  p.  m.,  (1350  k.c.). 

Saturday.  WHOM,  N.  Y.  City,  11:45  a.  m.,  (1450  k.c.),  WMCA, 
N.  Y.  City,  4:00  p.  m.,  (570  k.c.);  WCDA,  N.  Y.  City,  8:00  p.  m., 
(1400  k.c.). 

The  totals  for  each  station  are  as  follows: 

WILM,  9;  WDAS,  9;  WHOM,  10;  WGCP,  8;  WWRL,  18;  WMCA, 
8;  WBNX,  8;  WLTH,  9;  WCDA,  9;  WAAM,  1;  WMSG,  6. 

The  grand  total  of  braodcasts  is  95,  and  the  total  to  date  this  year 
is  293. 

The  new  subjects  are: 

We  Do  Our  Part.  Can  Radio  Fans  Understand  Economics?  Back 
to  the  Land.  Socialization,  but  NOT  Socialism!  Can  Wages  Be 
Fixed  by  Law?  How  to  Make  Property  Rights  SACRED.  The 
World  Under  New  Ownership.  Government  Takes  Over  Business. 
If  I  Were  Dictator.  U.  S.  Running  on  Half  Its  Capital.  Why  Not 
TRY  Democracy?  Your  Bad  Bargain  in  Government. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  is  coming  closer  to  the  big  current  events  in  his  talks, 
utilizing  them  to  drive  home  the  implications  and  philosophy  of  land 
value  taxation.  He  is  also  studying  closely  the  elements  of  attrac- 
tiveness, entertainment  and  simplicity.  His  talk  "Can  Radio  Fans 
Understand  Economics?  "  is  typical  of  this. 

We  have  mimeographed  now  six  talks  and  will  continue  to  issue 
them  every  week  or  two.  Copies  or  full  sets  are  available  free  to  club 
members;  to  others  at  five  cents  each. 

We  would  like  to  arrange  with  some  one  in  each  city  having  a  radio 
station  to  deliver  these  talks  and  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  securing  the 
time,  technique  of  delivery,  etc. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  is  now  trying  out  regular  current  events  of  varied 
subjects  with  several  points  in  mind:  (a)  income;  (b)  possibly  greater 
propaganda  value;  (c)  acceptance  by  larger  stations. 

The  following  paragraphs  taken  from  a  number  of  his  talks  will  give 
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you  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  he  gives  a  clear  but  not  boring  talk 
on  the  Single  Tax. 

Who  Will  Defend  Capitalism? 

And  Capitalism  includes  that  horrible  thing  the  "profit  motive" 
that  has  been  made  the  special  shame-spot  of  the  Socialistic  deprecia- 
tion of  Capitalism;  that  human  beings  should  have  such  a  degrading 
impulse  as  to  make  a  profit!  This  has  actually  come  to  be  the  point 
of  denunciation  and  of  defence — or  admission,  by  Capitalism — as  an 
evil  thing! 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment:  It  is  necessary  for  people  to..live,  it  is 
desirable  for  them  to  live  well,  it  is  thought  a  good  idea  for  them 
save,  and  to  have  facilities  to  work  with,  and  to  own  property:  and  all 
this  must  be  upset  and  reversed  in  order  that  theorists  and  sentimen- 
talists, brain  trusts, — that  is  Socialists — may  replace  our  social  order, 
with  a  new  model!  Because  none  of  these  things  could  be  done  with- 
out exercising  the  profit  motive. 

Can  Radio  Fans  Understand  Economics? 

The  Socialists  say  that  men  and  machines  make  wealth  and  the 
machines  being  owned  mostly  by  capitalists  get  away  with  most  of  the 
produce  and  leave  the  men  to  starve;  so  their  very  plausible  and 
simple  remedy  is  to  take  over  the  machines,  and  all  capital,  and  run 
them  by  the  government,  for  the  profit  of  all. 

But  the  democratic  school  of  economists,  statesmen,  and  philoso- 
phers, (of  whom  there  are  none  among  the  Socialists),  I  have  named, 
make  a  much  stronger  appeal  to  me  than  Karl  Marx,  the  author  of 
Socialism:  and  this  is  their  statement  of  Fact  and  Theory: — Produc- 
tion—which we  will  call  "making  things"— is  done  by  two  main 
factors,  land  and  labor — machines  and  capital  are  a  subdivision  of 
labor. 

Buying  Our  Own  Property. 

Now,  this  foolish  system,  as  I  have  said,  could  only  be  practiced 
by  that  wonderful  animal  called  man  and  only  by  us  through  a 
degeneracy  of  our  educational  system  and  of  our  democracy  as  reflected 
in  our  government.  In  other  words,  not  one  of  us,  individually,  using 
our  native  horse  sense,  in  place  of  false  ideas  of  economics  that  a 
poisoned  educational  system  hands  us  we  could  not  buy  and  pay  for 
something  we  already  owned :  but  its  easy  for  us  to  do  it  collectively 
by  tolerating  an  insane  taxation  system  that  accomplishes  this  thing 
that  the  simplest  mind  among  us,  wouldn't  stand  for. 

Can  Wages  Be  Fixed  by  Law? 

This  Iron  Law  of  Wages  is  not  so  fearsome.  It's  simple  (and  it  is 
at  the  same  time  essentially  the  law  of  rent):  let's  see  how  simple  it 
can  be  put.  Man  must  always  use  land,  to  which  his  labor  is  applied 
in  making  things  for  himself  and  other  human  beings.  This  makes 
land  important  and  valuable.  The  value  is  expressed  in  land  rent 
(economic  rent)  so  when  labor  works,  it  must  go  to  land  and  pay  this 
rent,  out  of  its  produce  or  wages.  So  wages  are  what  labor  produces 
less  the  land  rent. 

So,  the  total  land  rent  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  roundly  thirteen  and  one-half 
billion  dollars,  reduces  the  total  wages  of  labor  and  wages  of  capital 
(or  interest)  by  that  much;  which  is  quite  enough  loss  to  business  and 
the  laboring  masses  to  account  for  our  slump  with  the  millions  of  unem- 
ployed, and  our  pauperism. 

Socialization  But  NOT  Socialism! 

Democracy  and  Individualism  have  taken  over  our  existing  public 
services  and  a  control  over  the  partial  ones,  as  I  have  scheduled  them. 
So  these  are  in  no  sense  tainted  with  Socialism— they  are  not  even 
Socialistic.  I  want  to  dwell  on  this  point  because  there's  a  lot  of  con- 
fusion in  the  average  mind  about  it.  We  think  everything  govern- 
mental is  Socialistic  and  so,  we  say,  as  long  as  we  now  have  so  much 
Socialism,  why  a  little— or  even  a  lot— more,  won't  hurt  us,  and  this 
is  a  very  big  and  very  vital  mistake. 

We  have  socialized  our  highways,  schools  and  mails,  for  example, 
voluntarily  and  naturally,  without  any  help  from  Karl  Marx,  the 
author  of  Socialism,  because  we  found  it  better  and  cheaper  to  operate 
these  services  publicly  than  privately.  In  fact,  we  were  forced  by 


our  modern  conditions  of  living,  especially  in  great  cities,  to  socialize 
them. 

Lectures  given  were  as  follows: 

Lectures  were  given  as  follows: 

Eighty-Sixth  Street,  (Outdoor),  July  14.  This  was  to  be  an  organ- 
ization meeting  and  Mr.  Stanley  collected  about  50  names  and 
addresses  of  people  ready  to  form  a  club.  Mr.  Ingersoll's  talk  was 
first  explaining  Single  Tax  and  then  briefly  considering  organization 
which,  however,  was  not  effected  due  to  both  their  inexperience  in  such 
work  on  the  sidewalks;  but  the  event  is  very  significant.  There  were 
200  in  this  audience  and  as  good  an  audience  as  can  be  averaged  any- 
where. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Kiwanis  Club,  Aug.  8.  At  the  Metropolitan 
Coffee  Shop;  12:15;  60  present.  Very  fine  crowd;  all  the  leading  men 
in  town,  including  Mayor  Holmes,  J.  R.  Cheeseman,  proprietor  of 
Enterprise;  Secretary  Dunn  and  Mr.  Ballinger  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  Mr. 
Ingersoll  was  there  early  and  made  a  number  of  acquaintances  and 
got  the  statistics  for  the  town  which  he  used  effectively  in  his  talk 
which  was  entirely  original  and  informal.  Effective  in  getting  com- 
plete interest  and  very  fine  quiz  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  talk; 

Arden,  Delaware,  Henry  George  Anniversary  Meeting,  Sept.  3,  3  :30 
p.  m.  Harry  Hetzel,  chairman,  introduced  him  with  a  15  minute  talk. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  talked  a  half  hour.  Then  Henry  George  3d,  gave  a  half 
hour  on  the  moral  side  which  was  very  fine.  And  then  young  Ross 
recited  Chapter  XIV  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  on  Liberty  and  then 
two  hours  of  scrapping  in  which  Mr.  Ingersoll  answered  a  good 
many  questions.  About  100  present;  many  old  timers. 

On  Sept.  27,  he  had  an  evening  engagement  in  Wellesley  to  speak 
before  the  Kiwanis  Club.  Arranged  by  Mr.  Wentworth. 

A  luncheon  engagement  in  Providence  before  Rhode  Island  Lif3 
Underwriters.  Arranged  by  Dr.  F.  Mason  Padelford. 

An  evening  meeting  of  the  Fall  River  Real  Estate  Owners  at  8:00 
p.  m.  This  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton. 

Attendance  Prizes  go  to 

the  Henry  George  School 


first  prize  of  $10.00  for  attendance  at  the  Henry 
George  Congress,  (distance  travelled)  offered  by 
Clayton  J.  Ewing,  was  won  by  the  Massachussett's  delega- 
tion numbering  seven  who  on  their  way  home  consulted 
together  and  resolved  unanimously  to  give  it  to  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science  at  New  York. 

The  Memphis  delegation  won  second  prize  of  $5.00  and 
held  a  caucus  to  decide  what  to  do  with  it.  They  also 
decided  to  give  it  to  the  Henry  George  School.  This  is 
an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  the  followers  of 
Henry  George  are  looking  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  hopes. 

«  A  N  Ancient  Remedy  for  Modern  Depressions"  is  the 
•**•  title  of  a  series  of  papers  by  Henry  J.  Foley  running 
in  The  Gaelic  American  published  in  this  city.  They  are 
admirably  written  and  we  shall  give  further  description 
and  extracts  from  these  articles  in  Nov.-  Dec.  issue  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

THOSE  who  make  private  property  of  the  gift  of  God 
pretend  in  vain  to  be  innocent.     For  in  thus  retain- 
ing the  subsistence  of  the  poor  they  are  the  murderers 
of  those  who  die  every  day  for  want  of  it. 

POPE  GREGORY  THE  GREAT. 
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The  Henry  George  Lecture  Assn. 

(United  with  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America) 
538  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE,  Director  and  Treasurer 

STAFF  SPEAKERS 

WILLIAM  N.  McNAiR,   Bakewell  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CLAUDE  L.  WATSON,  538  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
PROF.  HARRY  GUNNISON  BROWN,  403  Garth  St.,  Columbia,    Mo. 
PERCY  R.  WILLIAMS,  1310  Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
HON.  GEORGE  H.  DUNCAN,  East  Jaffery,  N.  H. 
MRS.  ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE,  17  West  67th  St.,  New  York  City. 

LOCAL  SPEAKERS 

CHARLES  G.  BALDWIN,  Munsey  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  D.  BECKWITH,  Stockton,  Calif. 

HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW,  Cincinnati,  O. 

WILLIAM  A.  BLACK,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

A.  A.  BOOTH,  Seaboard  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  D.  BRYANT,  Albany,  Ore. 

JOHN  S.  CODMAN,  20  East  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Fender  Island,  B.  C. 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE,  Harmon-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  P.  KOHLER,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

FRANK  STEPHENS,  Arden,  Del. 

WILLIAM  MATTHEWS,  Spokane,  Wash. 

RAY  ROBSON,  608  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Miss  EDITH  SEEKEL,  626  Ethel  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

ABE  D.  WALDAUER,  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

EDWARD  WHITE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

JOSEPH  FORSHAW,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chicago    111.:  New  York  City: 

HENRY  HARDINGE.  MAX  BERKOWITZ. 

WILLIAM  H.  HOLLY.  B.  W.  BURGER. 

THOMAS  A.  MYER.  BOLTON  HALL. 

GEORGE  M.  STRACHAN.  GEORGE  LLOYD. 

HENRY  L.  T.  TIDEMAN.  MORRIS  VAN  VEEN. 

J.  EDWARD  JONES. 


NEWS  OF  THE  HENRY  GEORGE  CLUBS 

Boston,  Mass.  Thirty-three  members  were  enrolled 
in  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Boston  during  July  and 
August.  The  next  session  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture in  January  will  find  a  bill  introduced  recognizing  the 
Single  Tax  principle  if  the  plans  of  John  R.  Nichols,  John 
S.  Codman,  Francis  G.  Goodale,  and  Thomas  N.  Ashton 
are  carried  out.  An  educational  campaign  is  expected 
to  be  conducted  throughout  the  state  during  the  coming 
months  winding  up  with  a  state  conference  next  spring. 
James  B.  Ellery,  formerly  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and  now  of  Annis- 
quam,  Mass.,  plans  to  organize  a  club  in  the  Gloucester 
district,  while  the  Single  Tax  group  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  F.  M.  Padelford,  Clinton 
Padelford,  and  Thomas  N.  Ashton  are  building  up  a  strong 
sentiment  in  this  vicinity. 

Kansas,  City,  Mo.  The  Henry  George  Club  of 
Kansas  City,  James  C.  Fuller,  secretary,  was  one  of 
several  Single  Tax  organizations  throughout  the  country 
to  celebrate  Henry  George's  birthday,  September  2.  A 


dinner  was  held  at  Engleman's  Cafeteria  with  Charles 
S.  Owsley  chairman. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  On  Aug.  15  the  Henry  George 
Club  of  Grand  Rapids  adopted  a  constitution  and  elected 
officers  and  the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Harry  C.  White 
is  president;  Dr.  J.  A.  Vanderbosch,  vice-president;  Mr. 
Harry  Christensen,  treasurer;  and  Mr.  M.  Herman 
Frederich,  secretary.  The  following  constitute  the  board 
of  directors:  Harry  C.  White,  Dr.  Frank  C.  Jarvis,  Dr. 
J.  A.  Vanderbosch,  Rev.  James  A.  Hailwood,  Dr.  John 
F.  Cardwell,  Harman  M.  Timmer,  W.  E.  Gibson,  James 
S.  Hicks,  Dr.  S.  D.  Swantek,  Harry  Christensen,  and  M. 
H.  Friedrich.  A  campaign  for  membership  is  already 
under  way.  Classes  in  the  economic  philosophy  pro- 
gramme of  Henry  George  are  soon  to  be  arranged. 

Seattle,  Wash.  The  Henry  George  Economic  League 
of  Washington,  organized  by  State  Senator  Morrow, 
Eugene  Way,  and  A.  A.  Booth,  meets  every  week  with 
an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  to  thirty. 

Omaha,  Neb.  In  a  recent  circular  letter  of  the  Henry 
George  Club  of  Omaha,  A.  W.  Falvey,  secretary,  a  rousing 
call  for  action  is  made.  "If  you  do  love  your  country," 
it  reads,  "you  must  accept  the  challenge  and  fight,  im- 
mediately, without  urging,  long  and  hard,  without  stint 
or  favor,  to  promote  the  economics  of  Henry  George 
RIGHT  NOW,  pledging  your  lives  and  your  fortunes 
if  necessary.  .  .  .  We  must  organize,  ORGANIZE, 
ORGANIZE!!!  with  full  speed  develop  leaders,  back 
them  up,  and  then  fight  like  Trojans,  to  save  our  political 
institutions  and  American  ideals." 

Mr.  Claude  L.  Watson  addressed  the  Lockport,  111., 
Lions  Club,  June  10,  on  "The  Single  Tax  and  the  Present 
Crisis."  This  invitation  came  directly  from  the  Lions 
International  Headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Between  July  12  and  Sept.  25,  John  Lawrence  Monroe 
completed  his  Eastern  trip,  organizing  and  interviewing, 
principally  in  Boston  and  New  York  City  with  brief  visits 
in  Fall  River  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Work  of  Philip  Stanley 

OUTDOOR  meetings  are  held  daily  at  Borough  Hall, 
Brooklyn,  and  evenings  95th  Street,  86th  Street  and 
79th  Street  and  Broadway,  also  86th  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue  and  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn.  All  meetings  are  well 
attended.  Audiences  are  very  responsive  in  accepting 
the  message  of  Henry  George  as  the  science  and  solution 
of  problems  confronting  humanity.  Also  very  eager  for 
literature  on  Henry  George,  lack  of  which  is  quite  a  handi- 
cap to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Will  appreciate  consigment  of  all  kinds  of  literature 
and  pamphlets  sent  to  Philip  Stanley,  care  of  the  Man- 
hattan Single  Tax  Club,  1182  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cooperation  is  acknowledged  to  Charles  H.   Ingersoll, 
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Joseph  Dana  Miller,  Morris  Van  Veen,  Miss  Kauffman 
(Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation),  Oecar  Geiger,  F.  W. 
Maguire,  and  Bolton  Hall. 

The  Economists' 

Cinderella,  Laissez-Faire 

DR.  MARK  MILLIKIN  AT 
HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 

[""*HOSE  of  us  whose  formative  influences  go  back  to 
•*•  the  '80  and  '90s  must  feel  surprised  and  perhaps  hurt 
at  the  criticism  from  the  socio-economists  against  the  sys- 
tem known  as  laissez-faire.  We  were  brought  up  to  be- 
lieve that  a  let-alone  policy  in  speech,  religion,  immigra- 
tion, commerce  and  politics  was  the  only  tenable  one.  We 
of  that  time  were  the  most  advanced  believers  and  pre- 
ceptors of  natural  law  that  the  world  had  known. 

It  may  be  superflous  to  expound  a  bit  on  natural  law 
to  an  audience  once  steeped  in  the  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  And  it  may  be  even  more  needless  when  one 
realizes  the  large  per  cent  of  "takes"  after  an  inoculation 
of  Spencerian  doctrine.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  a  good  dose 
of  the  first  edition  of  Social  Statics  would  find  congenial 
soil  in  the  brain  of  the  average  twentieth  century  citizen. 
A  soil  that  has  been  and  is  being  assiduously  broken  up 
by  the  apostates  of  freedom  is  no  place  to  plant  an  acorn. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  the  younger  genera- 
tion that  the  principle  of  laissez-faire  is  the  Cinderella 
of  present  day  sociology.  You  well  know  the  story:  She 
was  happy  until  her  step-sisters  came  on  the  scene.  They 
tried  to  make  a  menial  of  her,  and,  of  course,  treated  her 
in  a  tyrannous  way.  The  one  good  thing  about  tyranny 
is  that  it  generally  precedes  democracy.  So  it  was  in 
the  case  of  Cinderella.  She  went  to  the  ball,  and,  as  most 
of  you  have  terpsichorean  memories  know,  a  functioning 
ballroom  is  the  very  apotheosis  of  laissez-faire.  She  is 
good  material  for  a  fairy  tale  parable. 

Students  of  law  have  separated  it  into  three  groups, 
known  as  moral,  positive  and  natural.  The  command- 
ment enjoining  us  not  to  steal  is  a  good  example  of  the 
first,  inasmuch  as  it  promotes  the  interest  of  the  individual 
and  society. 

The  law,  now  in  extremis,  which  says  thou  shalt  not 
crook  thine  elbow  nor  put  thy  foot  upon  a  rail  is  a  good 
example  to  be  found  in  the  positive  group.  Sumptuary 
laws,  with  or  without  embellishments,  come  under  this 
category. 

The  story  of  natural  law,  dealing  with  those  laws  which 
are  universal  rules  of  conduct,  and  which  are  discovered 
by  reason,  is  really  the  story  of  social  philosophy.  From 
antiquity  there  have  always  been  men  who  have  boldly 
declared  that  natural  law  based  on  the  nature  of  things 
was  superior  to  the  positive  law  of  the  state.  Heraclitus, 
living  about  460  B.  C.,  who  was  fond  of  speculating  on 
the  origin  of  law,  concluded  that  the  laws  which  were  right 


were  those  which  were  founded  on  the  nature  of  things, 
not  because  the'y  were  commanded.  This  idea  was  also 
held  by  the  Sophists,  who  comprehended  the  variability 
of  positive  laws,  declaring  that  they  were  made  by  rulers 
for  their  own  advantage. 

The  Stoics  came  on  the  scene  about  the  time  that  the 
Greek  states  were  breaking  up  and  being  taken  over  by 
larger  political  bodies.  This  tended  to  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Greeks  with  their  conceited  notions 
about  themselves  and  the  persons  whom  they  contemptu- 
ously designated  "barbarians."  This  event  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  dissemination  of  those  ideas  embraced  in 
the  term  natural  law.  Ziegler,  in  his  work  entitled,  "The 
Ethics  of  The  Greek  and  Romans,"  says  something  that 
might  be  appropriately  emblazoned  in  every  legislative 
hall:  "The  place  of  the  particular  laws  of  individual  states 
is  taken  by  the  general  law  of  the  world;  the  place  of  mem- 
bers of  a  nation  or  city  by  the  human  race;  the  place  of 
native  land  or  city  by  the  entire  world." 

Seneca  and  Cicero  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
the  former  teaching  the  brotherhood  of  man,  even  includ- 
ing slaves.  Ulpian,  not  only  accepted  the  theory  of 
natural  law,  but  went  further  than  the  carniverous  Single 
Taxers  here  assembled  by  extending  it  to  all  living  crea- 
tures declaring  that  they  have  a  common  ownership  of 
the  elements.  Out  of  the  dialectics  of  the  time  came  a 
belief  in  natural  justice,  natuial  reason,  and  natural 
right.  Roman  jurists,  like  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  many  of  whom  were  slave  holders, 
antedated  our  precious  document  by  declaring  that 
from  the  beginning  all  men  are  born  free.  The  Stoics 
taught  that  if  positive  law  was  contrary  to  natural  law 
the  former  should  not  be  obeyed.  Many  Stoics  with  an 
incongurous  hilarity,  are  effectuating  this  principle  by  their 
repeal  votes  from  Portland,  Maine  to  Poitland,  Oregon. 
Then  as  now,  the  despotism  of  the  state  interfened  with 
individual  liberty. 

The  barbarous  Germans  brought  down  to  Rome  a  doc- 
trine unknown  to  the  latter  and  forgotten  by  the  former's 
present-day  descendants.  It  was  a  belief  in  individual 
liberty,  found  now  only  in  the  prisions  of  these  lands. 
Like  the  editors  of  our  Single  Tax  magazines  they  regarded 
the  payment  of  taxes  as  a  sign  of  serfdom.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  idea  was  of  the  sovereignity  of  the  state.  The 
early  idea  of  the  Germans  was  of  individual  freedom.  Now 
comes  feudalism,  the  product  of  piotest  against  central 
authority.  The  lords  were  very  individualistic,  but  the 
serfs  on  their  lands  not  at  all.  England  gained  a  lap  m 
the  long  struggle  towards  liberty  by  abolishing  serfdom 
and  giving  to  the  lower  classes  some  rights  not  enjoyed 
on  the  continent.  At  about  this  time  there  was  a  revival 
of  the  Roman  idea  of  the  power  of  kings  and  of  Roman 
law,  the  latter  of  which  the  romance  countries  adopted. 

In  the  main  it  may  be  said  that  in  England  the  lords 
and  the  lowei  classes  were  arrayed  against  the  king;  in 
France  the  king  and  lower  classes  against  the  lords.  It 
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is  well  to  remember  in  times  like  these  that  at  no  time  and 
nowhere  did  the  idea  of  natural  law  die  out.  Perhaps 
the  one  philosophy  which  most  contributed  to  this  was  the 
ever  enlarging  Christianity.  Such  oft-quoted  statements 
as  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,"  and  Peter's 
statement,  "We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men," 
sounded  as  challenges  to  the  old  regime.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  (1225-1274)  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
teacher  of  his  time,  concludes  that  no  government  can 
:ommand  what  is  contrary  to  Natural  Law  without  be- 
soming tyrannical.  However,  he  spoils  this  by  his  belief 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 

While  Christianity  may  have  contributed  to  the  idea 
jf  individual  liberty,  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
:he  inconsistency  as  exemplified  in  the  teachings  of  Thomas 
\quinas  were  the  means  of  enslaving  the  citizen  of  the 
tiiddle  ages  and  later. 

The  leaders  of  the  Reformation  attacked  the  idea  of 
luthority  that  culminated  in  the  pope.  They  substituted 
.he  Bible,  which,  because  it  needed  interpretation,  gave 
•ise  to  many  protestant  sects.  If  there  was  to  be  protes- 
.antism,  toleration  followed  as  a  corollary.  Once  admit 
hat  an  individual  is  entitled  to  freedom  of  conscience, 
:he  way  is  not  far  to  an  acknowledgement  of  rights  in 
rther  fields  of  human  endeavor.  During  the  sixteenth 
md  seventeenth  centuries  Melancthon,  Luther,  Hooker 

entilis,  Selden,  Milton,  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Montaigne, 
3ossuet,  Fenelon  and  Locke  added  dignity  and  importance 
o  the  idea  of  natural  law.  The  essence  of  natural  law 
s  that  there  is  an  essential  justice  independent  of  race 
>r  creed.  Citizens  ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy  their  natural 
ights.  These  rights  might  be  denied  them  in  any  state, 
ndicating  that  the  state  had  become  tyrannical.  These 
ipostles  of  freedom  do  not  deny  that  the  sovereignty  of 
he  state  is  unlimited.  But  they  ask  should  it  be  so  in 
aw,  positive  law?  And  they  answer  by  declaring  that 
he  state  is  morally  bound  to  observe  natural  rights. 

Skipping  the  contributions  to  and  elaborations  of,  old 
deas  concerning  rights  made  by  the  English  writers,  let 
is  turn  to  something  more  modern,  namely  the  Declara- 
ion  of  Independence.  The  members  of  the  French  Con- 
titutional  Assembly  often  alluded  to  the  American  pre- 
cedent as  a  New  World  creation.  This  is  nothing  to 
narvel  at,  for  our  soil  had  been  liberally  sown  by  liber- 
arian  ideas  since  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  was 
imilar  to  the  increase  of  rabbits  in  Australia — a  virgin 
oil,  and  no  natural  enemies.  We  were  the  first  people 
o  draw  up  a  declaration  of  individual  rights  with  which 
he  state  shall  not  interfere.  It  is  of  historic  interest  to 
aiow  that  we  had  more  to  do  with  the  French  Declara- 
ion  of  the  Rights  of  Man  than  had  the  writings  of  Rous- 
eau.  Scherger,  in  his  volume,  "The  Evolution  of  Modern 
Jberty,"  says  that  "in  reality  Rousseau's  political  phi- 
osophy,  which  aimed  at  securing  freedom  and  equality, 
ras  destructive  to  individual  rights."  He  quotes  Rous- 


seau who  asserts  that  the  individual  exchanges  "his 
natural  liberty  for  an  unlimited  right  to  all  he  holds  and 
is  able  to  obtain."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Rousseau 
believed  that  each  individual  on  entering  society  sur- 
renders his  natural  rights  completely.  In  this  doctrine 
he  differed  from  Milton  and  Locke,  who  held  that  the 
natural  rights  of  the  individual  were  inalienable,  Paren- 
thetically it  looks  as  though  Rousseau,  were  he  living 
would  feel  very  comfortable  under  the  wings  of  "the 
blue  eagle;"  and  that  Milton  and  Locke,  were  they  in  the 
flesh,  would  be  dangling  from  the  talons  of  the  same  avis. 
The  French  people  did  not  realize  until  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  nor  even  our  own  countrymen  in  war  days  what 
a  tyrant  a  society  can  be  in  which  the  individuals  have 
surrendered  their  natural  rights.  We  can  say  that  had 
the  doctrine  of  natural  rights  been  really  believed  and 
practiced  there  would  have  been  no  reigns  of  terror,  no 
wars,  no  world -wide  distress. 

Something  has  happened  to  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire. 
Prof.  Laski  thinks  that  it  reached  its  climax  about  the 
year  1870.  That  was  twenty  years  before  our  great  west 
was  considered  settled.  In  this  region,  that  is,  the  middle 
west,  there  were  thousands  of  people  who  believed  in  the 
Jeffersonian  doctrine,  that  that  state  was  best  which 
governed  least.  Today  there  are  probably  more  who 
believe  in  laissez-faire  in  this  room  than  you  will  find 
scattered  about  Chicago.  That  is  because  Single  Taxers 
are  the  very  apotheosis  of  a  laissez-faire  policy.  With 
the  waning  belief  in  this  doctrine  which  tacitly  implies 
scepticism  in  recognition  of  the  "natural  law"  of  the 
older  economists  and  social  philosophers,  we  might  with 
propriety  make  a  survey  of  our  beliefs  with  the  idea  of 
putting  on  a  campaign  for  their  vigorous  persistence. 

It  is  said  that  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  the  French 
nobleman  who  lived  from  1609  to  1683  approached  a  manu- 
facturer named  Legrendre,  much  in  the  manner  of  a 
protectionist  congressman,  and  asked  what  he  could  do 
in  his  aid.  " Laissez-nous  faire,"  "Let  us  alone,"  was 
the  reply.  Perhaps  Legendre  was  familiar  and  sympathetic 
with  the  doctrine  of  Marquis  d'Argenson,  who  antedated 
Jefferson  in  his  statement  that  "to  govern  better,  one  must 
govern  less."  He  further  says,  "Let  alone;  such  ought 
to  be  the  motto  of  every  public  power,  since  the  world  is 
civilized." 

A  similar  thought  was  expressed  by  Bentham  in  1793: 
"The  general  rule  is  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  or 
attempted  by  government;  the  motto  or  watchword  of 
government,  on  these  occasions,  ought  to  be — Be  quiet.".  .  . 
The  request  which  agriculture,  manufacturers,  and  com- 
merce present  to  governments  is  as  modest  and  reasonable 
as  that  which  Diogenes  made  to  Alexander:  "Stand  out 
of  my  sunshine." 

In  1850  Archbishop  Whately  in  a  little  book  entitled, 
"Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters  for  the  Use  of  Young 
People,"  said:  "More  harm  than  good  is  likely  to  be  done 
by  almost  any  interference  of  government  with  men's 
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money  transactions,  whether  letting  or  leasing,  or  buying 
and  selling  of  any  kind.  He  further  said  "that  every  man 
should  be  left  free  to  dispose  of  his  own  property,  his  own 
time,  and  strength,  and  skill,  in  whatever  way  he  himself 
may  think  fit,  provided  he  does  no  harm  to  his  neighbors." 
In  a  humorous  comment  on  this,  John  Maynard  Keynes 
in  his  little  book,  "The  End  of  Laissez-Faire, "  writes: 
"In  short  the  dogma  had  got  hold  of  the  educational 
machine;  it  had  become  a  copybook  maxim.  The  Political 
Philosophy,  which  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies had  forged  in  order  to  throw  down  Kings  and  Pre- 
lates, had  been  made  milk  for  babes,  and  had  literally 
entered  the  nursery."  Probably  Mr.  Keynes  sets  the  date 
1870  as  the  climax  of  the  laissez-faire  doctrine,  because 
in  that  year  Cairnes,  in  a  lecture  on  "Political  Economy 
and  Laissez-Faire"  said:  "The  maxim  of  laissez-faire,  has 
no  scientific  basis  whatever,  but  is  at  best  a  mere  handy 
rule  of  practice."  Mr  Keynes  is,  as  perhaps  most  of  you 
are,  a  capitalist.  He  says:  "For  my  part,  I  think  Capi- 
talism, wisely  managed,  can  probably  be  made  more 
efficient  for  attaining  economic  ends  than  any  alternative 
system  yet  in  sight,  but  that  in  itself  it  is  in  many  ways 

extremely    objectionable In    the    field    of    action 

reformers  will  not  be  successful  until  they  can  steadily 
pursue  a  clear  and  definite  object  with  their  intellects  and 
feelings  in  tune.  There  is  no  party  in  the  world  at  present 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  pursuing  right  aims  by  right 
methods."  Keynes  says,  without  apparently  compre- 
hending the  potential  power  of  laissez-faire,  "We  must 
aim  at  separating  those  services  which  are  technically 
social  from  those  which  are  technically  individual."  What 
are  technically  social  services?  Surely  we  would  say  that 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  control  of  the  army  and 
police,  the  administration  of  railroads,  highways,  pipe 
lines,  telephone  and  telegraph  systems,  the  ownership  or 
control  of  the  money  issue,  the  postal  system,  and  espe- 
cially the  ownership  or  rental  of  land,  with  all  that  it 
embraces,  such  as  deposits  of  coal,  oil,  gas  and  water,  are 
things  and  services  that  ought  to  be  socialized.  Why? 
Because  they  are  monopolies.  If  the  idea  is  repugnant  to 
allow  a  monopoly  to  be  in  possession  of  a  small  group, 
then  the  only  way  to  establish  peace  of  mind,  and  ,keep 
our  "intellects  and  feelings  in  tune,"  is  to  socialize  mono- 
polies. This  is  sometimes  further  than  the  Single  Taxer 
goes,  and  it  is  not  so  far  as  the  Socialist  would  take  us. 
What  a  pity  that  the  intellect  of  the  former  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  latter  cannot,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Depression 
unite,  and  destroy  forever  their  catalyst. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  technically  individual 
services?  They  are  services  rendered  by  the  Professions, 
servants,  farmers,  merchants,  etc.,  where  there  is  no 
monopoly.  Agriculture,  in  spite  of  its  extent  is  not  a 
monopoly;  nor  is  business  in  general.  It  is  well  to  have 
in  mind  that  monopoly  implies  something  of  which  we 
may  only  have  one  in  a  given  community.  A  monopoly 
may  be  national,  state  or  municipal.  It  is  not  my  con- 


tention that  this  thing  known  as  the  Depression  would  b< 
much  weakened  if  the  federal  government  took  over  thi 
railroads,  or  a  municipality  one  or  more  public  utilities 
though  it  is  my  belief  that  by  so  doing  we  would  be  mud 
nearer  the  port  of  economic  security.  We  would  savi 
a  little  of  course,  but  the  main  gain  would  be  that  we  hac 
taken  a  step  towards  comprehension  of  the  spheres  of  tb 
masses  on  the  one  hand,  that  is,  the  government,  and  th< 
sphere  of  the  individual  on  the  other. 

What  I  say  now,  is  not  a  discovery;  no,  discoveries  ii 
political  ideas  are  as  rare  as  discoveries  in  human  anatomy 
The  common  frontier  of  both  is  the  river  Lethe.     But 
do  want  to  lay  emphasis  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  discovere 
on  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine  and  its  forbears,  that  tha 
government  governs  best  which  governs  least.     In  Jef 
ferson's  time  there  were  few  monopolies:  highways,  courts 
police.     The   municipalities   had   only   one,    namely,    th 
streets.     The  opponents  of  laissez-faire   philosophy  oftei 
cite  the  simplicity  of  government  then  as  the  inevitabl 
accompaniment  of  a  let-alone  policy,  and  try  to  show  tha 
with    the    great    and    increasing  number    of    monopolie 
laissez-faire   has  less  and  less  excuse  to  exist.     This  ha 
become  the  prevalent   view  because   of  poor  analytic? 
ability.     What  a  time  we  Single  Taxers  are  having  t 
establish  the  truth  of  the  self-evident  proposition,  namely 
that  real  estate  consists  of  land  only;  and  that  the  improve 
ments  thereon  are  quite  another  thing.     So  it  is  with  th 
opponents  of  laissez-faire.     They  will  not  or  cannot  dis 
tinguish  between  governmental  activities  in  monopolist! 
and   individualistic  fields.     Nearly  every  columnist  ask 
and  answers  his  readers  if  democracy  is  dead ;  if  it  is  ou 
of  style;  if  it  can  survive;  if  rugged  individualism  passe 
out  with  the  coon  skin  cap.     It  would  be  easy  to  quot 
from  the  daily  press  blithe  warblings  of  our  syndicate 
writers  who  seem  to  have  as  little  comprehension  of  th 
doctrine  of  laissez-faire  as  they  have  of  sun  spots.     Th 
hoi    polloi  with  their  eyes  and  ears  attuned  to  the  moan 
of  dying  democracy  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia,  an 
their  noses  seeking  the  aroma  of  the  now  mythical  chicke 
in  every  pot,  eat  greedily  of  this  propaganda.     They,  t 
say  the  least,  distrust  capitalism,  and  they  look  favorablf 
to  a  form  of  government  which  repudiates  the  earlier  ide 
of  individualism.     Laissez-faire,  is  in  their  vague  Utc 
to  be  succeeded   by  a   planned   society.     This   planr 
in  its  most  ostensible  form  consists  of  destruction  of  crc 
slaughteiing  of  animals  before  they  are  ready  to  be  mos 
economically    utilized.     In    the    negative    planning,    Ian 
thrown  out  of  use  by  curtailment  of  crops  is  not  to  be  use 
for  crops  except  for  cover  or  consumption  on  the  specifi 
farm.     There  is  no  plan  by  which   the  millions  of  ur 
employed  gain   access   to  this  juggernauted   land.     Am 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  fields  where  cm 
tailed  crops  grow,  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  compelled  1 
go  back  to  the  wasteful  methods  of  agriculture  practice 
by  their  grandfathers  on  virgin  soil. 

Moreover,  these  economic  nihilists,  masked  as  planner: 
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have  tacitly  assumed  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  wage 
fund  out  of  which  wages  are  paid.  They  have  also  tacitly 
lent  force  to  the  unemployed's  slogan,  "soak  the  lich." 
They  insist  on  prices  and  wages  changing  their  respective 
habits  of  riding  on  the  elevator  and  walking  on  the  stairs. 
Granting  that  it  would  be  very  nice  to  have  both  ride  on 
the  elevator  run  by  a  current  supplied  by  the  government, 
yet  prices  will  always  show  a  nimbleness  which  can  never 
be  attained  by  wages.  The  idea  that  wages  are  the  pro- 
duct of  labor  seems  to  have  given  away  to  the  idea  that 
wages  are  something  snatched  from  the  predatory  pluto- 
crats. 

This  being  our  holy  week  when  we  are  kind  to  columnists 
and  magazine  writers  with  university  attachments,  I  shall 
abstain  from  using  the  author's  names  in  the  following 
quotations.  Here  is  an  epitome  of  our  socio-economic 
exodus  by  one  of  them:  "A  great  middle-class  nation 
has  turned  away,  disillusioned,  embittered  from  its  tradi- 
tion of  individualism  and  laissez-faire  capitalism. " 

Another  writer  says,  "In  the  light  of  America's  past, 
few  phases  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  are  more 
arresting  than  the  deliberate,  determined  and  cheerful 
abandonment  of  laissez-faire."  The  same  writer,  who 
has  certainly  expressed  a  truth  in  this  statement,  tries 
to  assure  us  that  the  plan  is  all  right  in  the  following 
sentence.  "What  has  happened  in  the  last  three  months, 
with  seeming  dramatic  suddenness,  is  neither  the  scuttling 
of  democracy  nor  the  surrender  to  socialism  nor  the  applica- 
tion of  fascism,  but  merely  the  repudiation  of  obsolete 
shibboleths  of  individualism  and  laissez-faiie  and  a  full- 
throated  assertion  of  the  right  and  purpose  of  democratic 
society  to  readjust  its  legal  machinery  to  the  demands 
of  a  new  order." 

Going  back  to  Keynes  again,  for  I  regaid  him  as  one 
of  the  world's  great  expeits  on  finance,  he  advocates 
governmental  interference  and  regulation  in  three  fields. 
The  first  is  governmental  control  of  currency  and  credit 
and  accumulation  of  business  data  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
venting "many  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  time".  .  .  . 
unemployment  of  labor,  or  the  disappointment  of  reason- 
able business  expectations  and  of  the  impairment  of 
efficiency  and  production."  Single  Taxers  will  wonder 
if  it  ever  occurred  to  this  distinguished  writer  that  govern- 
mental control  or  ownership  of  natural  monopolies  would 
stabilize  business  and,  as  a  corollary,  make  it  safe. 

His  second  field  is  that  of  savings  and  investment.  He 
thinks  that  there  should  be  "some  coordinated  act  of 
intelligent  judgment.  ...  as  to  the  scale  on  which  it  is 
desirable  that  the  community  as  a  whole  should  save,  the 
scale  on  which  these  savings  should  go  abroad  in  the  form 
of  foreign  investments,  and  whether  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  investment  market  distributes  savings  along 
the  most  nationally  productive  channels."  Certainly  to 
regulate  these  activities  would  be  a  long  step  from  the 
laissez-faire  ideas  of  our  grandfathers. 

His  third  field  in  which  he  wants  the  government  to 


interfere  is  in  regulating  the  size  of  population.  To  his 
credit  it  should  be  said  that  he  suggested  this  before  Mus- 
solini and  Hitler  started  their  human  stock  farms.  Regu- 
lation could  go  no  further. 

Consider  the  philosophy  of  laissez-faire  from  the  biologi- 
cal standpoint.  The  higher  foims  of  life  are  characterized 
by  great  individualism.  This  characteristic,  not  only 
accompanies  them  like  a  shadow,  but  is  best  developed 
in  superior  specimens.  The  slaves,  the  serfs,  the  "wage 
slaves"  and  the  unemployed  aie  examples  of  low  individu- 
alism. The  government,  in  its  bungling,  empirical  attempt 
to  afford  relief  instead  of  opportunity  has  reduced  whatever 
rugged  individualism  we  possessed  to  the  ragged  variety 
with  its  appropriate  psychology.  The  poor  are  too 
depressed  to  start  an  experiment  in  laissez-faire;  the  smug 
i  ich  have  no  incentive  to  try. 

From  the  culturist's  view-point  there  is  little  to  be  said 
for  the  proposed  repudiation  of  laissez-faire.  He  knows 
that  the  mob  writes  no  poems,  paints  no  pictures,  ascends 
not  to  the  stratosphere  nor  delves  in  ocean's  depths.  As 
a  great  German  chemist  said  recently  in  this  city  one  does 
not  use  a  kit  of  tools  to  open  a  lock,  or  turn  a  screw.  One 
uses  as  the  case  demands,  a  key  or  a  screwdriver. 

All  through  history  the  golden  rule  has  appeared — 
sometimes  embellished,  sometimes  negatively  expressed. 
The  laissez-faire  attitude  is  perfectly  compatible  with  this. 
A  free  translation  of  the  phrase  means,  let  me  alone;  let 
me  develop.  What  we  need  today  is  not  repudiation  of 
laissez-faire,  but  an  amplification  of  the  doctrine  until 
it  embraces  the  masses.  It  is  needless  to  say  to  this 
audience  that  they  have  not  been  let  alone;  that  they  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  develop.  So,  like  the  megalomani- 
acal  town  booster,  I  want  a  laissez-faire  that  is  bigger  and 
better. 

The  pseudo-economists  are  treating  laissez-faire  much 
as  Cinderella's  pseudo-sisters  treated  her.  The  latter  had 
imagination.  She  was  happy  and  kindly  disposed.  She 
had  the  desire  of  self-expression,  and  with  feminine  intui- 
tion she  selected  the  democratic  ball  loom  as  her  field. 
The  fairy,  representative  of  the  forces  of  nature,  helped 
her  in  this  ambition.  Cinderella,  regarded  in  folk  lore 
as  symbolical  of  the  dawn,  must  be  home  in  time  to  do 
the  day's  work.  Her  punishment  came  because  she 
violated  this  natural  law.  But  her  beauty  and  youth 
were  the  means  of  forgiveness  as  well  as  advance  to  the 
throne. 

Perhaps  Uncle  Sam  in  his  baby  days,  when  he  was 
pleased  to  don  the  great  coat  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
play  democrat,  believed  in  fairies.  But  since  he  became 
a  man  and  put  away  childish  things,  he  has  followed  the 
dangerous  game  of  reducing  politics  to  the  Nth  power — 
Nero,  Napoleon,  Nazi,  and  Nira. 

IF  a  big  hullabaloo  is  the  way  to  cure  a  depression  then 
President  Roosevelt  is  on  the  right  track,  otherwise 
failure  awaits  him. 
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Robert  C.  Macauley 

fT  is  a  real  loss  that  the  movement  has  sustained  in  the 
-••  death  of  "Bob"  Macauley,  as  he  was  known  to  his 
intimates,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
monweal and  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Single  Tax  ticket  in  1920. 

He  died  as  chronicled  in  another  page  on  his  way  to 
Chicago.  He  was  on  the  programme  as  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  convention,  so  he  died,  as  for  so  many  years  he  had 
lived,  in  the  midst  of  his  work  for  the  cause  of  which  he 
was  so  uncompromising  an  advocate.  He  had  given  of 
the  best  that  was  in  him  though  he  was  impatient  at  times 
with  what  he  considered  the  hesitant  steps  of  many  of 
our  leaders. 

He  was  a  fluent  and  effective  speaker  and  a  writer  of 
clear,  forceful  and  effective  newspaper  English.  For  this 
his  journalistic  experience  and  his  early  employment  in 
publicity  work  had  admirably  fitted  him.  His  paper 
he  modestly  called  a  "sales  letter,"  and  he  had  built  up 
a  circulation  of  over  ten  thousand.  He  had  worked 
indefatigably,  making  two  or  more  trips  a  year  to  secure 
subscriptions.  The  paper  had  become  an  effective  instru- 
ment of  propaganda.  How  really  effective  it  was  may  be 
gathered  from  the  thousands  of  letters  received  during 
the  years  of  publication  from  those  who  were  not  Single 
Taxers  but  were  attracted  by  the  clearness  and  strength 
of  the  "sales  letter"  that  arrived  once  a  month. 

In  this  work  he  was  unique  and  we  doubt  if  any  living 
Single  Taxer  would  be  able  or  willing  to  do  it.  That  is 
perhaps  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  him.  And  all 
the  time  his  courageous  heart  kept  pounding  away  at  the 
frail  tenement  of  his  body  until  it  broke  under  the  strain. 

"Bob"  Macualey  had  many  friends  and  even  those 
who  were  not  friendly  respected  and  helped  him  in  his 
work,  which  was  wholly  unselfish,  and  forever  directed 
by  a  burning  passion  for  justice. 

He  knew  his  economics.  Few  or  none  knew  them  better. 
He  was  not  a  patient  man,  and  it  must  have  seemed  to 
many  that  he  was  intolerant  of  those  who  stopped  even 
momentarily  their  work  for  the  supreme  cause  to  labor 
for  minor  reforms.  But  this  impatience  he  never  showed 
in  the  Commonweal.  And,  after  all,  his  intolerance  was 
a  real  measure  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  which  he  strove 
so  jealously  to  guard. 

Here  was  a  man  not  afraid  to  walk  alone,  strong,  self- 
reliant  and  supremely  brave. 

George  L.  Record 

I^HE  death  of  George  L.  Record  at  the  State  Street 
•*•  Hospital  in  Portland,  Maine,  removes  from  the  scene 
one  of  the  out-standing  figures  in  New  Jersey  politics. 
He  was  one  of  the  advisers  to  Woodrow  Wilson  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago  served  as  Corporation  Counsel  of  Jersey 
City  under  Mayor  Mark  M.  Fagan. 

He  deserted  the  candidacy  of  William  Jennings  Bryan 


in  1896  and  was  chairman  of  the  Palmer  and  Buckner 
campaign  committee  in  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  of  which 
body  the  editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  was  also  a  member. 
Later  Mr.  Record  joined  the  Bull  Moose  party.  He  was 
defeated  for  many  high  offices,  among  them  that  of  United 
States  Senator  and  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  never  attained  to  any  of  his  highest  ambitions. 
But  he  held  many  appointive  offices,  and  he  was  counsel 
for  many  municipalities  seeking  lower  rates  of  service  from 
utility  companies.  His  rapid  changes  from  a  Democrat 
to  a  Republican  and  then  to  a  Progressive  arose  from  his 
hatred  of  the  machines  of  all  parties.  But  he  was  at  all 
times  a  Progressive.  He  was  not  a  good  "mixer"  and 
held  himself  with  a  kind  of  aloofness  that  estranged  him 
from  his  political  associates.  To  this  in  part  may  be 
attributed  the  balking  of  his  ambitions  for  high  office,  for 
which  he  strove  so  often  but  never  attained. 

Yet  we  are  glad  to  echo  the  editorial  comment  of  the 
New  York  Times  which  says  of  him,  "His  vigilance  in  the 
cause  of  good  government  was  never  a  mere  pose.  He 
was  a  useful  citizen.  As  a  lawyer  he  stood  high." 

Mr.  Record  was  a  Single  Taxer.  It  is  but  a  few  short 
months  ago  that  he  delivered  a  thought-provoking  address 
before  the  Henry  George  School. of  Social  Science  at  the 
Pythian  Temple  in  this  city.  While  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  he  had  real  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  Henry 
George  doctrine,  his  methods  of  political  propaganda 
seemed  at  times  rather  too  devious. 

At  his  best  and  in  his  early  days  he  was  a  real  orator, 
able  to  sway  great  multitudes  with  the  ardor  of  his  elo- 
quence. But  in  later  years  he  seemed  to  have  lost  much 
of  this  supreme  quality,  though  he  was  never  anything 
but  ready  and  fluent. 

He  was  seventy-three  years  old  but  scarcely  looked  it. 
A  wife  and  sister  survive  him.  He  had  no  children. 


How  To  Balance  the  Budget 

THE  budget  is  now  taking  shape  behind  the  scenes.     The  country 
will  be  fortunate  if  the  struggle  to  balance   it  does  not  inflict 
further  grave  injury  to  its  social  life. 

Here,  in  the  windfall  gains  of  land  ownership,  is  a  source  of  revenue 
which  ought  to  be  made  to  assist  the  nation  in  its  present  financial 
difficulties. 

The  argument  against  a  heavier  income  tax,  whatever  it  may  be 
worth,  does  not  apply  here.  For  to  reclaim  for  the  community  values 
created  by  communal  development  cannot  possibly  be  held  to  "dis- 
courage enterprise"  or  "burden  development." 

Land  values  over  a  wide  area  will  rise  without  landowners  lifting  a 
finger.  Why  should  they  receive  the  reward  of  others'  enterprise? 

Daily  Herald   (Labor),   London. 

I  FULLY  admit  this;  I  have  stated  it  long  ago  in  Mid- 
lothian— I  hold  it  without  the  smallest  doubt;  if  a  time 
came  when  the  British  nation  could  think  that  the  land 
ought  to  be  nationalized,  and  that  it  were  wise  to  do  it, 
they  have  perfect  right  to  do  it  beyond  all  doubt  and  ques- 
tion.— GLADSTONE,  Speech  at  Hawarden,  1889. 
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Alexander  Hamilton  Before 

I  The  Royal  Commission 

DVOCATING  the  substitution  of  leasehold  for  freehold  in  the 
case  of  all  provincial  land   and   natural  resources  not  already 
alienated,  and  the  use  of  site  values  for  municipal  revenue,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  old-time  Victoria  resident,  appeared  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  municipal  affairs  here  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hamilton  admitted  he  was  taking  a  different  viewpoint  from 
municipal  officials,  and  said  he  could  see  no  necessity  for  municipalities 
asking  assistance  from  the  provincial  government,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  government  is  receiving  tax-free  municipal  services  and  conven- 
iences. These  services,  he  maintained,  should  not  be  given  free. 

The  municipalities,  he  said,  had  always  ample  values  within  their 
own  boundaries  to  liquidate  their  own  expenses,  without  calling  on 
the  province  for  financial  help.  For  instance,  Vancouver  property, 
n  round  figures  was  appraised  at  $170,000,000  over  and  above  any 
taxation  levied  upon  it.  This  was  purely  a  community  value,  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  community,  and  in  no  sense 
due  to  anything  the  title-holders  have  done  in  or  on  it.  According 
to  the  English  calculation  of  capitalization  and  rental,  the  title-holders 
of  this  property  are  reaping  an  annual  harvest  of  $8,500,000.  This 
s  an  absolutely  unearned  and  untaxed  income  to  the  holders,  which 
the  city  fails  to  draw  upon.  Victoria,  he  claimed,  was  in  a  similar 
position. 

"Land  was  created  for  use  and  not  for  purposes  of  extortion,"  Mr. 
Hamilton  continued,  "and  I  think  it  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom  and 
prescience  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  government  to  withdraw  all 
remaining  land  and  natural  resources  from  sale  and  offer  the  same  for 
lease  at  the  annual  ground  rental  value.  This  would  insure  a  perennial 
and  ever  increasing  revenue,  enabling  the  government  to  reduce  and 
ultimately  eliminate  all  confiscatory  taxation,  and  at  the  same  time 
open  up  endless  opportunities  for  the  application  of  labor  to  nature's 
storehouse  without  initial  cost. 

"Initial  cost,  especially  in  times  of  inflated  values,  constitutes  an 
embargo  on  production  and  causes  unemployment  and  depressions." 

Victoria  (B.C.)  Daily  Times. 

Roumania 

["  HAVE  the  pleasure  to  report  that  I  passed  two  days 
•*•  in  Odorheiu,  a  city  of  the  well  known  little  people  of 
the  Szekely,  a  race  of  original  inhabitants. of  Transylvania. 
The  burgomaster  of  the  city,  Dr.  Imre  Rety,  is  the  leader 
of  the  political  party  known  as  the  "Little  Farmers  of 
Roumania. "  This  party  was  formed  in  April  of  this  year 
and  in  May  Dr.  Rety  carried  a  programme  for  the  study 
of  the  Single  Tax. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  here  in  Roumania  were 
lately  formed  some  peasant  parties  under  the  leadership 
of  the  former  Minister,  Dr.  Peter  Groza.  Another  is  a 
big  peasant  party  occupying  the  territory  of  old  Rou- 
mania under  leadership  of  former  Minister  Constantine 
Argetoinu.  I  am  informed  that  there  are  no  great  dif- 
ferences between  the  programmes  of  all  these  existing 
parties,  and  therefore  all  interested  are  endeavoring  to 
form  a  big  union  for  the  whole  country. 

I  have  furnished  Dr.  Rety  all  available  information 
about  the  Single  Tax  and  its  partial  realization  in  many 
countries,  and  so  he  invited  all  the  leading  men  of  his 
party,  to  whom  I  delivered  an  address  in  the  party  hall. 


Among  them  were  the  baron,  Akexis  Ugron,  manufacturer, 
three  professors,  advocates,  engineers,  etc.  I  instanced 
Fairhope  as  a  useful  example  and  was  able  to  give  full 
and  I  think  accurate  information  about  the  theoretical 
teachings  of  Henry  George,  as  well  as  the  development 
of  the  movement  in  various  countries  in  the  world.  It 
caused  a  vivid  impression  as  I  spoke  about  the  unselfish 
manner  in  which  the  woik  was  being  carried  on  and  our 
appreciation  of  the  kindly  offices  of  Henry  George  fol- 
lowers in  London  and  elsewhere,  who  so  cheerfully 
furnished  me  with  information.  I  also  spoke  of  the  be- 
quests of  the  late  Joseph  Fels  and  Robert  Schalkenbach. 

But  it  is  not  possible  for  all  to  be  well  informed  through 
a  single  presentation,  and  so  I  am  invited  to  repeat  my 
lecture  in  the  near  future,  and  for  this  occasion  there  have 
been  invited  a  large  number  of  party  members.  Dr. 
Groza  and  Dr.  Rety  will  try  to  get  me  an  opportunity 
to  speak  in  Bucharest. 

The  Hungarian  Little  Farmers  Party  possesses  at  the 
moment  two  newspapers,  Hargita  and  A  Nep.  Both  will 
publish  my  articles  in  series,  the  first  appearance  next 
week  in  the  Hungarian  language.  Later  we  will  also  get 
a  Roumanian  newspaper  for  the  same  purpose. 

Cordial  greetings  to  all  the  followers  of  Henry  George. 
C.  BARSONY,  Arad,  Roumania. 

Dinner  to  John  Dewey 

and  Upton  Sinclair 

A  DINNER  in  honor  of  John  Dewey  and  Upton  Sin- 
clair was  given  at  the  Cornish  Arms  Hotel  on  Mon- 
day, Oct.  9.  About  160  persons  were  present.  Charles 
H.  Ingersoll  acted  as  chairman.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Dr.  Dewey,  Upton  Sinclair,  Richard  Eyre,  Walter 
Fairchild,  Anna  George  de  Mille,  Harry  Weinberger, 
George  Lloyd,  and  others.  The  object  of  the  dinner  was 
to  find  out  how  far  Single  Taxers,  Socialists  and  mid-way 
reformers  could  cooperate,  and  the  meeting  was  a  success 
save  perhaps  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  called.  But 
everybody  had  a  good  time. 

r  I  ''HIS  I  do  boldly  affirm,  that  the  same  rule  of  pro- 
•*•  priety,  viz.,  that  every  man  should  have  as  much  as 
he  could  make  use  of,  would  hold  still  in  the  word,  without 
straightening  anybody,  since  there  is  land  enough  in  the 
world  to  suffice  double  the  inhabitants,  had  not  the  inven- 
tion of  money  and  the  tacit  agreement  of  men  to  put  a 
value  on  it  introduced  (by  consent)  larger  possessions  and 
a  right  to  them. — LOCKE,  "On  Civil  Government,"  1690. 

F  FIND  this  vast  net-work,  which  you  call  property, 
*•  extending  over  the  whole  planet.  I  cannot  occupy 
the  bleakest  crag  of  the  White  Hills  or  the  Allegheny 
Range,  but  some  man  or  corporation  steps  up  to  me  to 
show  me  that  it  is  his. — EMERSON. 
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YOUTH   MOVEMENT  DEPARTMENT 


THE  Youth  Movement  of  America  has  been  organized 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Walter  W.  Hecht, 
Jr.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Central  Council.  It  is  spreading 
to  other  cities.  We  know  of  no  more  promising  organiza- 
tion for  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  and 
shall  give  a  page  of  each  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  to 
the  news  of  this  rapidly  expanding  organization. 

To  quote  from  the  declaration  of  the  president,  Mr. 
Hecht,  "The  Youth  of  America  is  non-subsidized,  has 
neither  flags,  buttons  nor  colored  shirts." 

The  purpose  is  to  form  the  American  youth  movement, 
planning  a  campaign  first  to  organize  on  patriotic  (not 
nationalistic)  principles,  then  to  educate  its  members  to 
the  Geoigist  principles  and  other  items  in  its  national 
platform,  train  them  through  participation  in  local  and 
sectional  fracases  and  reforms,  and  then — to  do  what 
youth  movements  set  out  to  do.  They  hope  to  reach 
this  last  stage  by  the  time  the  NRA,  the  greatest  and 
logically  the  last  of  all  the  great  props  to  the  existing  sys- 
tem, crumbles.  They  would  like  to  be  prepared  to  step 
into  the  breach  with  the  one  constructive  plan  that  is 
drafted  according  to  natural  law. 

We  append  the  declaration  of  its  temporary  manifesto: 

The  Central  Council  of  the  Youth  Movement  of  America  believes 
that  the  great  principles  that  inspired  our  forefathers  were  Justice 
and  Mercy,  and  that  they  desired  to  found  a  government  which  was 
to  secure  equal  rights  for  all  and  special  privileges  to  none. 

Youth,  until  now,  has  remained  silent  during  our  national  distresses, 
feeling  as  did  the  youthful  Elihu,  of  whom  we  find  a  narrative  in  the 
oldest  book  of  Scriptures  wherein  Job  was  in  his  last  extremity  and  had 
received  no  helpful  counsel  from  the  elders: 

Elihu  said:  "I  am  young  and  ye  are  very  old,  wherefore  I  was  afraid 
and  durst  not  show  mine  opinion.  I  said,  'Days  should  speak  and 
multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom  but  there  is  a  spirit  in  man 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding.'  Great 
men  are  not  always  wise;  neither  do  the  aged  understand  judgment. 
Therefore  I  said,  'Harken  to  me;  I  also  will  show  mine  opinion.'" 

Youth  cannot  help  but  see  that  the  principles  upon  which  our 
government  was  founded  have  been  departed  from — there  is  not  a 
single  "inalienable"  right  guaranteed  us  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our 
Constitution  which  has  not  been  infringed  upon  and  violated  by  the 
very  officers  who  are,  by  their  sacred  oaths,  sworn  to  uphold  this  consti- 
tution. .  .  . 

It  sees  a  proud  and  thrifty  American  citizenry  forced  to  accept 
charity  to  keep  their  families  from  starving.  .  .  . 

It  sees  young  men  and  women  coming  out  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, well  trained  and  prepared  to  do  good  work  in  the  world,  but 
with  no  opportunity  to  do  that  work.  .  .  . 

It  sees  other  people,  contemplating  the  future  with  fear,  not  daring 
to  marry  and  bring  children  into  a  world  of  want — an  entire  genera- 
tion doomed  to  an  unnatural  course  of  life,  bred  to  a  bitter  realization 
of  the  futility  of  their  hopes  and  ambitions. 


It  sees  homes  and  farms  lost,  life  savings  swept  away,  through  no 
fault  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  worked  and  saved  all  their  lives 
that  their  old  age  might  be  provided  for.  .  .  . 

It  sees  an  economic  system  failing — great  machines  lying  idle, 
and  idle  men  trained  only  to  operate  them;  vast  surpluses  of  food, 
whilst  children  starve;  immense  ships  rotting  in  their  wharves  and 
thousands  of  freight  cars  rusting  and  empty  on  their  tracks  while  the 
need  for  distribution  of  the  world's  wares  becomes  a  distressing  neces- 
sity. .  .  . 

It  sees  a  growing  monster  in  the  form  of  communism,  attracting 
thousands  who  accept  it  as  the  only  alternative  to  the  present  terror- 
ism of  privilege — thousands  willing  to  gamble  the  tyranny  they  know 
for  a  tyranny  they  cannot  help  but  suspect.  .  .  . 

It  sees  disgusted  citizens  by  the  millions,  refusing  to  vote.    .    .     . 
Because  of  These  Conditions,  We, 
THE  YOUTH  OF  AMERICA 

demand  that  the  following  principles  be  put  into  effect  at  once  and 
rigidly  and  continuously  adhered  to: 

FIRST:  That  all  persons  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  native  or  nat- 
uralized, male  or  female,  be  permitted  to  vote  and  hold  office. 

SECOND:    That  the  products  of  human  labor  be  free  from  taxation. 

THIRD:  That  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  be  restored  to 
the  ownership  of  the  people. 

FOURTH:  That  there  shall  exist  the  utmost  freedom  of  exchange 
of  the  products  of  labor  between  our  citizens  and  those  of  every  other 
land! 

FIFTH:    That  there  shall  be  no  more  wars. 

SIXTH:  That  the  first  postulate  of  a  true  democracy  being  universal 
education,  this  principle  must  be  put  into  practice,  and  that  steps  be 
taken  immediately  to  assure  a  national  high  standard  of  teaching. 

SEVENTH:  That  each  citizen  be  protected  in  the  full  exercise  of 
his  constitutional  rights,  and  that  the  traditional  American  individ- 
uality of  spirit  a,nd  enterprise  be  recognized  as  a  fundamental  of 
American  democracy. 

No  greater  crime  can  be  committed  than  the  stealing  of  a  nation's 
birthright.  And  that  has  been  done,  and  today  we  suffer.  Still 
greater  the  forces  of  privilege  mount.  And  now  new  terrors  arise,  wav- 
ing flags  of  red  that  are  not  our  own,  crying  the  names  of  heroes  that 
are  foreign  to  us,  teaching  communism,  fascism,  anarchism — but  not 
patriotism!  They  offer  what  we  greatly  suspect  to  be  only  another 
form  of  tyranny. 

And  so  we  call  to  all  our  generation  to  unite  their  efforts  in  defense 
of  their  individualism  and  their  country  before  it  is  too  late.  And  we 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  other  generations  to  assist  us.  All 
creeds,  all  parties,  all  races — all  may  examine  their  beliefs  and  ideals 
and  find  in  them  the  principles  we  uphold.  Then  let  them  unite— 
forget  the  minor  issues  of  the  day,  and  fight  the  greater  fight  for  those 
fundamental  truths  whose  establishment  will  right  all  wrongs. 

We  feel  that  we  have  urged  only  principles  that  are  true  and  eternal. 

Therefore  we  have  a  firm  reliance  on  Divine  )rovidence  for  the  guid- 
ance of  this  movement  in  which  we  hope  to  bring  the  Youth  of  America 
into  concerted  action. 

(If  you  wish  further  information  or  to  offer  your  services,  address 
the  secretary  to  the  Central  Council,  Youth  of  America — Marian 
Mills,  3009  Narragansett  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.) 


VERY  proprietor,  therefore,  of  cultivated   land   owes 
to  the  community  a  ground  rent  (for  I  know  of  no 
better  term  to  express  the  idea)  for  the  land  which  he  holds. 
THOMAS  PAINE,  "Agrarian  Justice"  1795-6. 


STATESMEN  loud  in  "fearless"  denunciation  of  un- 
popular racketeers  are  afraid  to  open  their  mouths 
about   legalized    racketeering    by    land    speculators    and 
tariff  robbers. 
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News  From  Malta 

I  AND    AND    FREEDOM    SEIZED    AS   SEDITIOUS 
LITERATURE 

IN  1929  Dr.  Joseph  Orlando  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of 
1  Progress  and  Poverty  by  laying  on  the  table  of  our 
•arliament  a  bill  to  tax  land  values.  Those  veterans  of 
•ur  movement  who  remember  the  "bitter  eighties"  will 
.ppreciate  the  statement  that  Malta  is  fifty  years  behind 
he  times. 

When  parliament  was  dissolved  he  sought  re-election; 
tut  as  the  local  bishops  imposed  a  ban  on  all  who  voted 
or  the  labor  and  constitutional  parties  the  elections  were 
>ostponed.  When  they  were  resumed  proclamations 
rere  suddenly  issued,  and  as  suddenly  repealed,  which 
nade  it  illegal  to  hold  meetings  in  sundry  places  where 
t  is  customary  to  hold  them.  That  favored  certain 
>arties  and  injured  others,  so  in  the  end  all  parties  at  one 
ime  or  another  ignored  those  ill-advised  proclamations, 
iis  Excellency  the  Governor  granted  forgiveness  to  all 
>ffenders  except  the  meeting  held  in  Dr.  Orlando's  dis- 
:rict.  He  and  other  leaders  were  arrested,  found  guilty; 
iome  being  first  offenders  were  warned,  the  others  im- 
prisoned. 

In  October,  1931,  when  His  Excellency  was  inaugurated, 
ic  said:  "My  only  desire  is  to  see  the  people  of  Malta 
wosperous  and  happy."  In  his  can  diem  ass  speech  of 
[932  he  repeated  that  statement,  adding  "that  he  also 
vished  to  enable  responsible  government  to  be  restored," 
nit  in  his  candlemass  speech  of  1933  he  said:  "that  which 
'.  then  told  you  I  wished  for  has  come  about  and  responsible 
jovemment  has  been  restored." 

But  Malta  today  is  further  from  prosperity  than  it  ever 
las  been  during  the  recollection  of  the  present  generation. 

hundred  years  ago  one-third  of  Malta  was  government 
and,  its  rent  was  public  revenue.  His  Excellency  and 
lis  predecessors  have  alienated  into  private  ownership 
nore  than  a  half  of  that  land,  and  have  imposed  taxes 
>rincipally  on  the  poor,  to  recoup  that  loss. 

These  acts  here,  as  elsewhere,  have  created  unemploy- 
nent  and  poverty. 

Thus  he  confessed  that  he  had  ceased  even  to  desire  to 
nake  the  people  prosperous.  For  that  change  there  were 
wo  reasons.  First  he  had  learned  that  the  only  way  in 
vhich  he  could  make  the  people  prosperous  is  the  way 
aught  by  Dr.  McGlynn;  and  secondly  that:  His  Grace 
:he  Archbishop  "does  not  in  any  way  approve  of  Dr. 
McGlynn's  opinion." 

Where  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  His  justice  are  estab- 
ished  no  man  is  anxious  as  to  how  he  can  get  food  and 
lothing  and  no  government  fears  riots;  but  in  Malta  a 
•etired  government  official,  in  his  evidence  before  the  royal 
:ommission,  stated  that  the  alternative  to  this  was  the 
jassage  by  His  Excellency  as  president  of  the  nominated 
:ouncil  which  governs  Malta  in  reserved  matters  of  a 


sedition  propaganda  ordinance,  professedly  to  nip  in  the 
bud  the  plant  he  had  sown. 

Under  that  ordinance  he  signed  warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  six  leaders  of  the  labor  movement,  including  Mr. 
Orlando,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  kept  in  their  posses- 
sion literature  which  it  declared  was  seditious.  But  the 
ordinance  expressly  stated  that  those  are  exempt  who 
have  a  lawful  excuse  to  keep  in  their  possession  such  litera- 
ture. That  clearly  includes  all  journalists,  and  the  trial 
brought  to  light  that  some  of  the  accused  had  actually 
used  said  literature  as  basis  of  their  articles  against  sedition. 

He  also  brought  to  light  that  while  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  in  Malta  are  expected  to  know  at  sight  what  is 
seditious  literature  yet  the  highest  legal  talent  that  the 
government  could  buy  "retained  for  further  considera- 
tion" Land  and  Liberty,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  and  other 
literature  which  had  been  seized  from  Mr.  Orlando.  Fi- 
nally they  acknowledge  that  there  was  nothing  seditious 
in  the  first  two.  Other  literature  was  considered  seditious 
and  was  lodged  in  court,  and  included  "Set  My  People 
Free,"  and  a  "Freeman's  Citizenship." 

ERNEST  GEOGHEGAN. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  VALUABLE  WORK* 

Nothing  can  be  more  fascinating,  more  fruitful  of  profitable  con- 
clusions than  the  study  of  the  ideas  that  have  impelled  the  human 
race  toward  progress.  Mr.  Whitehead  has  chosen  to  adventure  among 
various  kinds  of  ideas,  summarizing  their  history.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  chapter  on  the  human  soul;  on  the  humanitarian  ideal;  on  free- 
dom; on  foresight;  the  laws  of  nature;  science  and  philosophy;  truth; 
peace — and  many  other  ideas  and  ideals  of  humanity.  We  have  had 
summations  of  the  philosophic  systems  of  the  world,  but  this  is  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  garner  and 
arrange  in  historical  order  the  growth  of  ideas  along  many  lines. 

The  author  develops  a  peculiar  difference  between  ancient  and 
modern  thought.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  slavery  domi- 
nated and  colored  all  thought  in  ancient  times.  Thinkers  accepted 
slavery  as  the  necessary,  obvious  background.  Modern  thought  on 
the  other  hand  does  not  start  from  the  premise  that  slavery  is  a  natural 
human  condition,  inevitable  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  earth's  in- 
habitants. This  difference  of  concept,  indeed,  this  change  in  the 
picture  of  civilization — is  highly  significant. 

Pursuing  this  trend  further,  is  it  not  possible  that  some  day  there 
may  be  a  third  era  in  human  history  when  men  will  look  back  with 
pity  to  our  time,  and  marvel  that  we  had  such  a  set  concept  of  the 
ownership  of  land,  that  for  thousands  of  years  private  property  in  land 
was  accepted  as  a  necessary  condition? 

Georgists  have  been  heard  to  bemoan  the  fact  that  the  progress  of 
Henry  George's  fundamental  idea  is  slow.  While  not  intending  to 
shirk  present  opportunities,  and  while  fully  intending  to  do  all  that 
we  can  to  further  the  cause  of  Georgism,  the  following  words  are' never- 
theless comforting,  and  true  to  a  very  large  extent: 
Mr.  Whitehead  says: 

"The  slow  issue  of  general  ideas  into  practical  consequences  is  not 
wholly  due  to  inefficiency  of  human  character.  There  is  a  problem  to 
be  solved.  The  difficulty  is  just  this:  It  may  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  reorganization  of  society  adequate  for  the  removal  of  some  ad- 
mitted evil  without  destroying  the  social  organization  and  the  civiliza- 
tion that  depends  on  it.  Even  the  wisest  are  unable  to  conceive  the 

*Adventures  of  ideas,  by  Alfred  North  Whitehead.  Cloth  8  Vo.  381  pp.  Price  $3.50. 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  and  London. 
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possibility  of  untried  forms  of  social  relations.     Successful  progress 
creeps  from  point  to  point,  testing  each  step. 

"The  final  introduction  of  a  reform  does  not  necessarily  prove  the 
moral  superiority  of  the  reforming  generation.  Conditions  may  have 
changed,  so  that  what  is  possible  now  may  not  have  been  possible  then. 
A  great  idea  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  merely  waiting  for  enough  good 
men  to  carry  it  into  practical  effect.  That  is  a  childish  view  of  the 
history  of  ideas.  The  ideal  in  the  background  is  promoting  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  requisite  communal  customs,  adequate  to  sustain  the 
load  of  its  exemplification." 

Students  of  the  Malthusian  theory  will  be  intrigued  with  the  chapter 
that  traces  the  actual  history  of  Europe  viewed  with  the  Malthusian 
doctrine  in  mind.  Mr.  Whitehead  successfully  refutes  Malthus,  but 
by  a  method  unlike  that  used  by  Henry  George. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  find  no  word  about  Henry  George  in  this 
unique  history  of  ideas.  The  author  discusses  the  sudden  arrest  of 
great  civilizations,  and  points  out  that  they  burgeoned  into  fullness 
through  commerce,  and  that  at  a  certain  point,  commerce  began  to 
fail  and  an  "arrest"  set  in.  Mr.  Whitehead  says  that  if  we  could 
understand  the  reason  for  that  arrest,  we  would  solve  the  main  problem 
of  sociology.  To  the  man  who  can  so  well  explain  the  part  that  Plato 
had  in  conditioning  thought  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  it  seems 
strange  that  George's  startling  and  essentially  revolutionary  idea  that 
land  must  be  made  accessible  to  all  should  be  ignored.  It  is  this  very 
wall,  this  very  problem  of  civilization's  decay,  that  each  earnest  and 
serious  present-day  writer  stumbles  against,  yet,  like  the  thinkers  of 
old,  who  vaguely  felt  that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  knew  not 
that  it  was  slavery,  our  modern  men  know  not  that  the  land,  absorbed 
by  the  few,  is  the  condition  that  arrests  progress,  and  threatens  each 
civilization.— ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN. 

Correspondence 

DISCUSSES  A  NAME  FOR  THE  MOVEMENT 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  am  always  glad  to  read  anything  written  by  that  valiant  champion 
of  the  Single  Tax,  Stephen  Bell. 

He  suggests  many  titles  or  names  in  lieu  of  the  Single  Tax  and  par- 
ticularly commends  "Georgian  Socialism"  as  his  first  choice. 

Bi-Socialism,  a  book  by  Oliver  R.  Trowbridge,  published  in  1903, 
stated  it  was  the  proper  function  of  the  State  to  socialize  only  land 
values  and  public  utilities  and  a  majority  of  Single  Taxers  agree  with 
that  concept. 

Trowbridge  (I  hope  he  is  among  the  living)  is  or  was  a  follower  of 
Henry  George. 

Louis  F.  Post  in  one  of  his  magnificent  editorials  in  The  Public  main- 
tained that  Single  Taxers  were  "Natural  Socialists;"  that  the  State 
by  its  very  nature  was  socialistic,  but  should  confine  its  socialistic 
activities  to  the  socializing  of  land  values  and  public  utilities  and  noth- 
ing else.  Of  course  he  recognized  the  right  of  the  State  to  maintain 
peace. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right  Mr.  Post's  editorial  was  written 
shortly  after  Trowbridge's  book  was  published. 

Psuedo-socialism  in  its  various  guises,  masquerading  as  "the  grent 
political  and  economic  emancipator"  would  be  stripped  of  all  its 
economic  errors,  when  contrasted  with  the  truths  of  the  Single  Tax; 
i.e.  "Natural  Socialism;"  a  name  that  will  induce  many  to  enquire 
into  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George. 

Chicago,  III.  ALEX  PERNOD. 

UPTON  SINCLAIR  CORRECTS  OUR  REVIEWER 
EDITOR  LAND  FREEDOM: 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  sending  me  the  review  of  "Upton 
Sinclair  Presents  William  Fox. "  I  quite  agree  that  this  is  an  ex  parte 
statement.  It  is  avowedly  that.  However,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  add 
that  when  an  ex  parte  statement  has  been  on  the  market  for  exactly 
six  months,  as  this  attack  has  been,  and  when  no  reply  is  made,  we 


may  claim  that  the  defendants  have  pleaded  guilty  before  the  bar  ol 
public  opinion. 

Your  reviewer  says  he  is  satisfied  "that  the  downfall  of  the  vasl 
chain  of  movie  houses  assembled  by  Mr.  Fox  cannot  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  extravagance  and  dishonesty  of  his  successors.  Gener- 
ally  bad  business  conditions,  I  suspect,  had  much  to  do  with  th« 
debacle."  Your  reviewer  would  have  found  his  suspicions  justified 
if  he  had  read  the  book  more  carefully.  For  example,  on  page  325 
"Of  course  this  collapse  of  Fox  Theatres  was  in  the  midst  of  a  genera! 
collapse  of  business,  and  can't  all  be  attributed  to  Wiggin  and  Clarke 
and  Stuart  and  Otterson!"  The  exclamation  mark  in  the  above  was 
intended  to  indicate  to  the  reader  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  of  over- 
looking the  influence  of  the  depression  upon  the  events  narrated. 

Also  your  reviewer  thinks  that  it  is  "poor  taste"  for  me  to  refer  tc 
"the  victim"  as  "the  Fox."  This  also  is  fully  explained  in  the  book 
Mr.  Fox  continually  refers  to  himself  as  "the  Fox,"  and  I  more  than 
once  called  attention  in  the  book  to  this  habit  of  his.  Very  early  in 
the  book,  page  19,  occurs  the  following: 

"A  vital  part  in  the  life  story  of  William  Fox  is  the  story  of  little 
Eve  Leo.  It  was  an  odd  coincidence  that  a  Fox  should  have  married 
a  Lioness;  they  both  of  them  mabe  puns  upon  this  coincidence. " 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  UPTON  SINCLAIR. 

VOLTAIRE  AND  THE  PHYSIOCRATS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  July-August  issue  of  LAND  ANE 
FREEDOM  which  is,  as  usual,  extremely  interesting.  I  note  there  is 
an  article  by  Mr.  Danziger  on  Voltaire  and  the  Physiocrats.  I  can- 
not throw  any  further  light  upon  the  question  of  whether  Voltairt 
changed  his  views  or  not;  but  you  may  find  it  interesting  to  know  thai 
the  physiocrats  wrote  a  very  able  reply  to  Voltaire's  attack  upon  them 
An  account  of  this  controversy  was  given  by  Prof.  Leroy-Beaulieu 
in  his  "Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Finance."  An  abridged  transla- 
tion of  this  will  be  found  in  Land  Values  for  September,  1916,  pag« 
99. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  physiocrats  had  very  sound  ideas  as  to  thi 
incidence  of  a  tax  on  the  value  of  land. 

London,  Eng.  F.  C.  R.  DOUGLASS. 

FROM  A  CUBAN  SUBSCRIBER 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  on  you 
masterly  exposition  and  criticism  of  the  National  Recovery  Act. 
you  think  the  "brain  trust"  at  Washington  will  read  it? 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  publicly  stated  that  the  country  demands  b 
economic  experimention.  It  seems  we  are  to  get  plenty  of  it.  How 
ever  it  appears  rather  childish  to  experiment  when  basic  laws  ar 
known.  We  need  not  throw  ourself  from  twenty  story  buildings 
violation  of  the  law  of  gravitation  to  demonstrate  that  we  will 
killed. 

Oteen,  N.  C.  EVARISTO  MONTAL 

PROGRESS  IN  ROUMANIA 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

According  to  the  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Agrarian  Reform  in  Rou 
mania,"  which  was  sent  me  by  Mr.  George  Anagnostache,  Vic 
Counsul  from  Roumania,  the  land-loving  people  of  that  country  hav 
effected  an  agrarian  reform. 

Previously  to  the  revolution,  "not  even  half  owned  the  land  whici 
they  worked,  while  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  land  was  in  th 
hands  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  large  landowners,  representin 
less  than  0.56  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  landowners. " 

The  strong  democratic  currents  which  led  up  to  the  land  reforr 
were  prompted  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Bratiano,  who  went  on  the  sound  principi 
that  "the  land  must  belong  to  him  that  works  it." 

Finally,  pressure  became  so  tense  that  the  King  of  Roumania  in 
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reclamation  addressed  to  the  soldiers  (March  22,  1917)  confirmed 
le  Roumanian  cultivators'  "right  to  the  land."  The  large  estates 
ere  broken  up  and  divided  among  the  people.  From  all  reports  the 
easants  have  benefited  immensely  by  this  new  arrangement. 
But  the  truly  significant  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  reform  was 
rought  about  peaceably  without  violence  or  bloodshed,  or  even  dis- 
rder.  The  people  and  soldiers  merely  demanded  land,  and  the  re- 
uest  was  granted  to  them.  This  demonstrates  that  the  people  are 
le  ultimate  repository  of  political  power. 

In  the  old  days,  the  people  were  more  prone  to  violence  and  blood- 
ed.    Our  own  American  Revolution,  and  the  French   Revolution, 
re  striking  examples  of  this  fact.     But  more  recently,  the  tendency 
as  been  toward  peaceful  measures  of  remedying  injustice  and  other 
rongs.     The  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  was  comparatively  blood- 
The  recent  Spanish    Revolution  was  effected   without   shed- 
ng  a  drop  of  blood,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Roumanian  Revolu- 
on.     Our  recent  change  from  Hooverism  to  Rooseveltism  had  almost 
le  force  of  a  revolution,  and  we  all  know  it  was  peaceful. 
This  is  certainly  encouraging.     While  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  have 
regress  without  change,  these  bloodless  revolutions  demonstrate  that 
e  can  have  change  without  bloodshed  or  violence.     Perhaps,  we  are 
ally  becoming  more  civilized.     At  least,  we  are  taking  the  initial 
ep  in  that  direction. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  JOHN  C.  ROSE. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 
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RTHUR  POWELL  DAVIS,  whose  death  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  on  Aug- 
is  announced,  was  one  of  the  best  known  engineers  of  the  west  and 
mous  as  "the  father  of  Boulder  Dam."     He  was  seventy-two  years 
d.     He  stood  for  the  rights  of  the  people  and  drew  the  fire  of  the 
ower  trust.     He  supervised  the  construction  of  over  ninety  dams, 
imong  them  the  Roosevelt  Dam  in  Arizona,  Elephant  Butte  Dam  in 
ew  Mexico  and  Shoshune  Dam  in  Wyoming.     His  was  a  useful  life 
deed  and  his  inspiration  in  the  service  of  his  fellows  was  an  intense 
onviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George.     For  twenty- 
me  years  he  was  associated   with   the  United   States    Reclamation 
iervice  as  director  and  chief  engineer.    There  was  scarcely  an  engineer- 
g  project  undertaken  in  this  country  during  those  years  in  which 
le  did  not  have  a  hand.     His  prominence  in  his  chosen  field  was  inter- 
lational. 

THE  American  Square  Dealer  edited  and  published  by  John  H. 
[eyer,  2230  White  Ave.,  Fresno,  Calif.,  is  a  new  Single  Tax  paper 
hich  contains  much  interesting  matter. 

THE  Houston  Post  says  thus  forcibly:  "The  history  of  the  cen- 
uries  is  this,  that  no  people  can  be  either  elevated  or  maintained 
i  independence  without  a  proprietorship  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  an  open 
uestion  if  all  our  efforts  toward  the  restoration  of  good  times  will  not 
rove  futile  unless  the  people  are  distributed  on  the  land,  not  as 
snants  but  as  owners."  The  Post  does  not  state  the  question  with 
bsolute  accuracy,  but  its  implications  are  clear  enough. 

SAMUEL  DANZIGER  writes  us:  "Roosevelt's  Industrial  Recovery 
ict  seems  like  a  repetition  of  some  of  the  economic  follies  of  pre- 
evolutionary  France.  One  of  Louis  XVI's  finance  ministers,  De 
illonne,  indulged  in  similar  policies  from  1783  to  1786,  squandering 
loney  on  a  big  public  works  programme,  etc.,  and  was  finally  forced 
3  admit  failure  and  recourse  to  Turgot's  land  taxation  essential,  a 
roposal  that  led  to  the  States  General." 

IN  the  death  of  Mrs.  W.  I.  Swanton  the  Single  Tax  movement  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  sustains  a  severe  loss.  At  the  time  of  her  death, 
ite  in  July,  she  was  treasurer  of  the  Woman's  Single  Tax  League  of 
/ashington.  She  was  preparing  an  outline  of  a  book  on  Taxation 


and  the  Single  Tax.  She  was  ever  busy  on  methods  for  advancing 
the  cause.  Many  will  remember  her  as  present  at  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  congresses  which  she  graced  with  her  presence  and  she 
will  be  sorely  missed.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  City  in  Washington,  Alice  Thacher  Post  presiding.  The 
body  was  cremated.  Mrs.  Swanton  leaves  a  husband,  W.  I.  Swanton, 
two  daughters  and  a  son.  The  sympathies  of  hundreds  who  knew 
her  will  go  out  to  Mr.  Swanton  and  the  family  in  their  bereavement. 

THE  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star  says  in  the  course  of  an  excellent  editorial: 
"You  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  cheap  foreign  labor.  But  Ameri- 
can labor  is  the  cheapest  in  the  world  on  a  production  basis." 

JOHN  S.  CODMAN,  of  Boston,  has  addressed  the  following  telegram 
to  President  Roosevelt:  "Will  support  the  code  whole-heartedly 
but  trust  you  will  take  steps  to  curb  profiteering  in  land  prices 
which  will  follow  stimulation  of  business  and  eventually  will  check 
prosperity  as  it  has  heretofore." 

ADELE  PARKER  is  conducting  a  column  in  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star, 
and  though  she  is  not  always  accurate  or  fundamental,  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head  repeatedly.  She  says:  "Profits  in  land  are  wholly  a 
drain  on  business  and  living  standards,  as  there  is  nothing  given  in 
return  for  these  profits  by  those  who  receive  them. "  And  then  in  an- 
other issue  of  the  paper  she  advocates  a  capital  levy!  And  she  favors 
a  tax  on  banks  to  promote  education!  But  she  is  learning,  despite 
the  fact  that  she  is  what  we  might  politely  call  "mixed."  She  quotes 
the  Hindoo  proverb,  "White  parasols  and  elephants  mad  with  pride 
are  the  fruit  of  a  grant  of  land."  We  wonder  if  she  got  this  from 
Henry  George  or  elsewhere  in  her  reading. 

THE  Providence  Journal  contains  a  list  of  recent  accessions  to  the 
Elmwood  Public  Library  and  describes  Dr.  George  Raymond  Geiger's 
"Philosophy  of  Henry  George"  as  follows:  "Gives  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  work,  historical  background,  philosophy  and  economic 
significance  of  the  great  American  thinker,  whose  Single  Tax  formula 
and  the  social  doctrine  derived  from  it  fits  the  mood  of  many  readers 
today. " 

JAMES  P.  KOHLER'S  name  is  frequently  seen  in  Single  Tax  com- 
munications to  the  Miami,  Florida,  Daily  News. 

THE  Conserver,  published  and  edited  by  George  P.  Dyer  at  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  is  enlarged  and  much  improved  in  appearance.  Its 
editorial  contents  are  as  vigorous  as  ever.  Mr.  Dyer's  address  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Spanish-American  War  (Mr.  Dyer  is  a  veteran  of  that 
war)  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Conserver  is  especially  to  be  commended. 

EVARISTO  MONTALVO,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  is  temporarilly  located  at 
Oteen,  N.  C.  The  opportunity  of  meeting  Herbert  C.  Allen,  of  Ashe- 
ville,  was  seized  by  Mr.  Montalvo,  and  together  they  conversed  on 
matters  of  interest  to  the  movement.  Mr.  Montalvo  favors  us  with 
an  extract  from  a  communication  of  Dr.  Carlos  Portela,  of  Havana, 
who  writes:  "I  am  still  overflowing  with  optimism.  My  crusade  for 
establishing  the  great  experiment  of  Natural  Taxation  and  Natural 
Money  is  making  headway.  Mr.  programme  of  economic  reforms  for 
Cuba  is  in  the  hands  of  My  Sumner  Welles  and  is  being  favorably  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Havana  papers  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  papers 
throughout  the  Island." 

IN  the  issue  of  the  Dakota  Free  Press  of  July  28,  Dr.  Chas.  J.  Lavery, 
of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  has  a  large  display  "ad  "  addressed  as  an  open  letter 
to  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  urging  the  adoption  of  a  land  value 
tax  in  lieu  of  all  taxes. 

ASHLEY  MITCHELL,  of  Huddersfield,  England,  was  a  recent  visitor 
to  the  States  and  met  a  number  of  the  friends  of  the  movement  here. 
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We  were  glad  to  welcome  him  again.  He  is  one  of  the  strong  men 
of  the  cause,  young,  alert,  clear-headed.  He  is  hopeful,  too.  Promi- 
nent in  the  textile  industry  and  with  a  knowledge  of  business  conditions 
here  and  abroad,  he  foresees  the  early  breakdown  of  the  Roosevelt 
recovery  programme  and  thinks  it  may  be  our  real  opportunity.  He 
spoke  of  the  late  John  Paul  with  real  feeling.  He  quoted  these  signifi- 
cant words  from  the  departed  leader  which  are  worth  recording: 

"In  the  times  to  come  Henry  George  will  be  hailed  as  the  greatest 
discoverer  of  our  epoch.  He  is  recognized  now  as  one  of  the  greatest 
economists  and  philosophers,  but  when  mankind  understands  his  dis- 
covery of  the  connection  between  the  Law  of  Rent  and  the  Law  of 
Wages  then  and  only  then  will  Henry  George  be  given  the  niche  in 
history  that  he  earned.  That  he  is  not  so  appreciated  yet  is  for  the 
reason  contained  in  the  saying  of  Lord  Macau  lay  that  if  the  Law  of 
Gravitation  had  affected  vested  interests  it  would  never  have  been 
accepted." 

THEODORE  DREISER  received  a  copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"' 
from  John  C.  Rose,  of  Pittsburgh.  His  secretary  replied:  "Mr- 
Drieser  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  recent  card.  He  believes  that 
Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  the  greatest  contribution 
to  social  philosophy  he  has  ever  read.  He  does  not  consider  it  a  com- 
plete working  plan,  but  he  feels  that  a  reading  of  it  would  certainly 
illuminate  the  mind  of  any  one  formulating  a  life  plan  for  nations." 

Terre  et  Liberte,  Single  Tax  organ  of  Paris,  France,  contains  appreci- 
ative notices  of  the  life  work  of  the  late  John  Paul  and  Antonio  AI- 
bendin.  Mnch  interesting  matter  appears  in  this  issue  from  A.  Daude 
Bancel,  Sam  Meyer,  Pavlos  Giannelia  and  others. 

The  Workers'  Journal,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  says  editorially:  "Take 
this  tip— the  Recovery  Act  is  grinding,  grinding  hard  and  contains 
more  pitfalls  than  a  regiment  could  watch." 

EMIL  KNIPS  in  a  recent  letter  to  us  comments  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Commonweal  edited  and  published  by  R.  C.  Macauley.  Mr.  Knip 
writes:  " He  is  doing  a  great  work.  It  is  a  handy  leaflet  to  circulate, 
and  is  clear-cut  and  to  the  point,"  which  commendation  we  are  glad 
to  echo. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  of  Victoria,  B.  C.  writes:  "LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  continues  to  maintain  its  high  standard.  I  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  after  a  while  I  read  it  all  over  again." 

E.  W.  DOTY,  writing  in  the  Cleveland  Press,  says: 

"The  cure  for  surburban  land  gambling  lies  in  controlled  city  plan- 
ning, say  you.  The  cure  for  any  kind  of  land  gambling  is  not  city 
planning  nor  any  kind  of  planning,  even  editorial  planning.  The 
cure  is  to  take  off  all  artificial  obstacles  to  land  use  and  all  protection 
to  the  land  gamblers  which  our  laws  give." 

JAMES  F.  MORTON  passed  his  vacation  in  New  England,  and  en- 
gaged in  hiking,  mountain  climbing  and  mineral  collection,  thus  unit- 
ing pleasure  with  business.  Mr.  Morton  is  curator  of  the  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  museum  of  natural  history,  so  the  last  mentioned  activity  is  in 
line  with  the  professional  work  he  is  so  much  in  love  with. 

E.  H.  BOECK,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes:  "LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is 
deserving  of  all  praise  and  we  should  extend  its  usefulness  by  getting 
new  subscribers." 

REV.  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES  writes  an  appreciative  review  in  Unity 
of  Aug.  7  of  Dr.  George  Raymond  Geiger's  "Philosophy  of  Henry 
George."  He  says  in  part:  "We  shall  cherish  this  work  as  a  precious 
possession.  We  hope  that  it  will  find  its  way  into  all  American 

libraries Henry  George  has  at  last  found  his  interpreter 

to  posterity." 

CHARLES  B.  M.  KNOWLES,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  says:    "I  enjoy 


immensely  the  reading  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  and  then  pass  it  along 
to  others  as  opportunity  offers." 

IN  the  Monroe,  (La.)  Morning  Herald,  G.  B.  Cooley  comments  on 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune,  which  the 
Herald  reproduces. 

WILLIAM  N.  McNAiR  is  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor  oi 
Pittsburgh,  and  two  candidates  for  the  City  Council  are  George  E. 
Evans  and  Walter  R.  Demmler,  both  well  known  Single  Taxers. 

DR.  CHARLES  L.  ANDREWS,  of  this  city,  has  been  a  familiar  figure 
at  Single  Tax  dinners  for  many  years.  He  was  present  at  the  dinnet 
given  at  the  National  Arts  Club  to  Hon.  Abe  D.  Waldauer  on  Friday 
evening,  Aug.  25.  On  Sept.  3  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 
With  his  strong  black  hair  and  beard  he  never  looked  more  than  sixty, 
He  was  a  son  of  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  famous  as  a  philosopher  oi 
anarchism,  and  a  stanch  abolitionist. 

WE  learn  of  the  death  of  Theodore  Siddall,  at  Manila,  on  Aug.  7 
He  was  for  many  years  a  dealer  in  postage  stamps  at  Shanghai 
Several  years  ago  he  visited  this  city,  and  we  spent  a  pleasznt  evening 
with  him  at  a  Chinese  restaurant.  He  had  married  a  Filipino  gir 
and  he  was  here  on  her  behalf  to  consult  a  famous  oculist  for  her  fail 
ing  eyesight.  We  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  stay  in  the  Unitec 
States.  He  said  no,  and  explained:  " In  China  if  anything happenec 
to  me  she  would  be  taken  in  by  some  family  (adopted)  and  providec 
for.  That  is  something  in  which  I  can  rest  assured.  It  is  the  custon 
among  the  Chinese.  What  would  become  of  her  here,  blind  and  help 
less?"  Siddall  loved  the  Chinese  people  and  knew  them  intimately 
He  was  a  friend  of  A.  C.  Pleydell,  of  blessed  memory,  and  a  firm 
liever  in  the  Single  Tax. 

THE  proposition  of  some  of  our  Washington  friends,  Mrs.  Elizabetl 
M.  Phillips,  Western  Starr,  et  al,  to  petition  Washington  for  th< 
appointment  to  the  Department  of  Education  of  a  specialist  in  eco 
nomics,  suggests  some  obvious  reflections.  The  number  of  economi 
specialists  who  now  infest  Washington,  and  the  kind  of  economis 
likely  to  be  considered  for  such  appointment,  makes  us  shudder  in 
dwardly.  Bolton  Hall  correctly  says  that  it  would  be  disastrous  t 
have  a  specialist  on  economics  in  the  Federal  office  of  Education  am 
we  agree  with  hire.  We  have  a  sufficient  number  already  and  the; 
are  making  a  pretty  mess  of  things.  We  are  sorry  if  we  dampen  th 
enthusiasm  of  our  Washington  friends,  but  what  guaranty  have  wi 
that  the  man  appointed  to  such  a  post  would  not  be  Prof.  Rexfori 
G.  Tugwell  or  somebody  like  him? 

E.  PAUL  Du  PONT,  of  Montchanin,  Del.,  in  a  letter  printed  in  th 
New  York  Times  advises  the  "brain  trust"  to  apply  their  brains  t 
curb  the  land  prices  in  order  to  keep  them  within  the  reach  of  th 
people  the  improvements  are  intended  to  benefit.  Mr.  Du  Pont' 
letter  is  a  grave  warning. 

Every  Evening,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  gives  an  account  of  a  large  grou 
which  gathered  to  celebrate  Henry  George's  birthday  on  Sept.  4,  a 
Arden.  It  devotes  much  of  the  space  given  to  the  report  of  the  ac 
dress  of  Henry  George  3rd.,  grandson  of  the  prophet.  Dr.  George  is  a 
osteopathic  physician  practising  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Other  speakei 
were  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  and  Henry  W.  Hetzel. 

HARLAN  E.  READ,  radio  broadcaster  and  news  interpreter!  mad 
this  announcement  of  the  Henry  George  Congress  over  the  radio: 

"The  Single  Taxers  are  going  to  have  a  big  national  conventip 
in  Chicago  beginning  Sept.  25.  New  Yorkers  are  particularly  ir 
terested  because  Henry  George  was  once  a  candidate  for  Mayor  t 
New  York  City,  enjoying  a  popularity  known  to  few  reformers.  Ne- 
Yorkers  may  be  particularly  interested  also  because  the  city  ha 
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rched  high  and  low  for  some  sort  of  tax  remedy  that  will  save  the 
.     Single  Taxers  offer  a  way  out  that  is  attractive  to  many, 
ong  those  who  will  talk  in  Chicago  are  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Con- 
mers'  Counsel  of  the  United   States   Department  of  Agriculture, 
ncis  Neilson,  once  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  Bernarr 
cFadden,   once   a  barefooted   physical  culturist,   now   millionaire 
ner  of  many   magazines,   and  Mrs.  Anna   George  de  Mille,  of   the 
nous  Hollywood  motion  picture  family,  daughter  of  Henry  George, 
ese  Single  Taxers  want  to  untax  buildings  and  improvements,  fac- 
es and  stores,  and  everything  else  that  represents  industry.     They 
n  want  to  drop  the  income  tax  and  the  personal  property  tax,  mak- 
the  whole  burden  of  taxation  fall  upon  land  values  and  thus  giving 
he  community  what  the  community  itself  creates. 
'Their  apostle  is  Henry  George.     His  great  text  is  'Progress  and 
verty, '   which    Tolstoi   called    'the   world's   unanswerable   book.' 
*le  Taxers  from  a'l  over  the  country  will  attend  the  Chicago  Con- 
tion." 

VE  doubt  if  many  Single  Taxers  are  acquainted  with  Upton  Sin- 
r's  "Mountain  City."     Mr.  Sinclair  is  one  of  our  foremost  novel- 
He  always  writes  with  a  purpose.     The  reforms  effected  by  "The 
gle,"  which  was  a  vivid  picture  of  conditions  in  the  stockyards, 
not  been  forgotten.     His  "Boston,"  a  splendid  defence  of  Sacco 
Vanzeti,  is  a  thrilling  picture  of  the  times  which  will  remain  for 
rs  to  come  a  revelation  of  that  great  social  wrong  which  subsequent 
•closures  have  set  in  truer  light.     But  "Mountain  City"  is  of  in- 
•est  to  Single  Taxers.     The  characters,  while  skillfully  drawn,  are 
attractive  and  are  not  meant  to  be.     One  only  is  really  likable 
he  is  an  old  man,  a  Single  Taxer  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  keen 
>wledge  of  conditions.    We  recommend  it  to  readers  of  LAND  AND 
EEDOM  as  a  novel  of  real  interest  well  worthy  of  their  attention. 

AN  impromptu  dinner  was  given  to    Hon.  Abe  D.  Waldauer  who 

pped  in  on  New  York  Single  Taxers  on    Friday  evening,  Aug.  25. 

e  dinner  was  well  attended  and  among  the  speakers  were  Chas.  H. 

ersoll,  Benjamin  W.  Burger,  Mrs.  Mary  Ware  Dennett,  Eugene 
irlan  Read,  and  others.  Mr.  Waldauer  spoke  in  his  usual  convinc- 
way  of  the  opportunities  opening  for  the  establishment  of  Single 
ix  enclaves,  and  answered  questions  and  objections  with  force  and 
irity.  He  was  able  to  point  to  Collierville  and  urged  on  those 
esent  the  effect  that  was  bound  to  result  from  such  working  models 

our  principles.  He  converted  most  of  those  present  and  all  of  his 
arers  voted  him  a  powerful  advocate.  The  dinner  took  place  at 
National  Arts  Club,  15  Gramercy  Park,  this  city. 

DR.  BOYD  CORNICE,  seventy-seven  years  old,  whose  death  was  an- 
unced  in  last  issue,  died  at  his  home  in  San  Angelo,  July  4,  1933. 
•.  Cornick  came  to  Texas  in  1890  in  search  of  health.  He  regained 
health  and  established  a  haven  for  many  afflicted  with  the  white 
igue.  Dr.  Cornick  was  always  the  quiet,  scholarly,  dignified  gentle- 
n.  His  interests  and  his  associations  were  nation-wide,  though  his 
:ial  and  economic  activities  were  confined  to  the  State  of  his  adop- 
n.  He  was  a  philosopher,  a  free  trader  and  a  Georgist  Single  Taxer. 
ien  the  call  was  sent  out  for  the  first  Single  Tax  Conference  in  Texas 
1916,  at  Dallas,  he  was  the  first  to  respond  with  a  check  to  help  pay 
t  expenses  of  that  meeting.  He  was  a  consistent  supporter  of  this 
>rk  up  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  not  a  crusader  but  lived 
ife  in  his  community  that  his  name  will  be  one  to  conjure  with  for 
my  years  to  come.  His  son,  Philip  Cornick,  is  a  resident  of  this 
y  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Robert  Sohalken- 
ck  Foundation. 

A.  H.  WILKINS,  ninety-one,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  resident 
Dallas,  Texas,  died  Tuesday,  July  25,  1933.  William  Black,  of 
n  Antonio,  writes:  "I  first  met  Mr.  Wilkins  in  1916  at  the  time  of 
5  organization  of  the  Single  Tax  League  of  Texas.  He  was  a  genial, 
iolesome,soul  who  made  one  better  for  contact  with  him.  He  was 
:onsistenv  Single  Taxer,  understood  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George, 
d  never  wavered  in  his  convictions.  He  was  a  liberal  giver  for 
'eral  years  and  only  dropped  out  of  our  list  when  it  became  some- 


what of  a  burden  for  him  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs.     I  personally 
shall  miss  the  occasional  visits  with  this  wholesome  spirit. " 

THE  Wilmington  Star  of  Sunday,  Sept.  3  has  a  full  page  article  en- 
titled "A  Modest  Young  Man,  the  Grandson  of  a  Great  American, 
Avoids  His  Sire's  Fame  but  Carries  On  the  Handed  Torch."  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  Dr.  Henry  George  (Henry  George  3rd)  and 
outside  of  a  few  inaccuracies  the  article  is  quite  interesting.  One  of 
the  writer's  errors  which  is  somewhat  amusing  is  the  statement  that 
Pittsburgh  is  "for  all  practical  purposes"  a  Single  Tax  city,  and  an- 
other is  the  statement  that  Henry  George  centered  his  hopes  in  Dela- 
ware and  that  the  defeat  in  that  State  hastened  his  death  in  1897. 
It  will  perhaps  surprise  the  writer  of  this  article  to  be  told  that  Henry 
George  was  not  keen  about  that  campaign  and  was  not  greatly  dis- 
appointed at  the  outcome,  which  with  his  usual  prescience  he  foresaw. 

A  REVIEW  of  Dr.  George  Geiger's  "Philosophy  of  Henry  George" 
in  the  Nation  for  Aug.  9,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Broadus  Mitchell,  though 
short,  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  memorable 
things  which  Prof.  Mitchell  says  is  this,  which  is  very  arresting:  "It 
is  easy  to  understand  a  little  of  socialism  and  so  become  a  convert  to 
it;  but  one  must  grasp  the  whole  theory  of  the  Single  Tax,  or  be  slow 
to  perceive  any  of  it."  We  are  not  disposed  to  accept  this  without 
some  qualification,  but  there  is  some  truth  in  it. 

"WHO  is  the  Taxpayer,"  is  the  title  of  a  contribution  from  Franklin 
H.  Wentworth  to  the  Townsman  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

A  PAGE  article  by  William  N.  McNair,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  covers  the  entire  page  (illustrated)  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Sun  Telegraph  of  Aug.  9.  The  article  states  that  the  ten  mil- 
lion Duquesne  Light  and  Power  Plant  is  assessed  at  only  half  a  million 
dollars.  Mr.  McNair  asks  "Why?"  Other  illustrations  are  given 
which  should  startle  the  voters  of  Pittsburgh. 

SIR  GEORGE  FOWLDS  has  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  University  Council,  and  the  New  Zealand  Herald 
prints  a  picture  of  this  leading  Single  Taxer  of  that  county. 

CHARLES  CORKHILL,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  writes:  "Every  copy  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  seems  better  than  the  last. " 

DENVER  Single  Taxers  celebrated  the  birthday  of  Henry  George 
by  a  dinner  at  the  New  Edelweis  Club. 

H.  C.  HARRIS,  of  Cordele,  Ga.,  published  in  the  Macon  Telegraph 
a  reply  to  W.  H.  Harris  and  explains  to  the  latter  gentleman  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

SAMUEL  M.  WOLFE,  one  time  Attorney  General  of  South  Carolina, 
addressing  a  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  offers  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  Senate  is  supposed  to  contain  the  pick  of  the  law-making 
talent  of  the  nation.  ...  A  distinguished  psychologist  informs  us 
that  a  certain  legislative  body  produced  9,000  bills,  but  that  upon 
applying  his  brain  scope  he  discovered  that  the  membership  collec- 
tively possessed  only  8- 1-2  ideasonall  subjects. "  Evidently  the  nation 
is  not  suffering  from  an  overproduction  of  ideas! 

COQUILLE,  Ore.,  celebrated  the  birthday  of  Henry  George  with  a 
beach  picnic.  Dr.  James  Richmond  was  the  principal  speaker  and 
asserted  that  in  the  years  to  come  Henry  George  will  be  recognized  as 
"the  greatest  of  Americans."  Present  at  the  celebration  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bishop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Fuhrman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Vinton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond,  Mr.  R.  J.  Galbraith,  Mrs.  Harry 
Oerding,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Ireland,  Avery  Combs,  Mr.  Robert  McGilvrey, 
Mr.  Everett  F.  Seeley,  Miss  Gladys  Williams,  Mrs.  F.  Seeley,  and 
Mr.  M.  L.  Kathan,  all  of  Coquille.  Several  youngsters  were  also 
present. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  gura- 
antee  him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalities  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

3UR  attention  is  attracted  to  an  article  by  Newton 
D.  Baker  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  New  York 
'imes  of  recent  date,  entitled  "Two  Wars — Fifteen  Years 
.go  and  Today. "  The  war  of  today,  as  Mr.  Baker  views 
.,  is  a  war  against  depression.  There  is  no  analogy  un- 
Iss  it  be  this :  that  we  are  fighting  depression  much  as  the 
ncient  armies  of  China  are  reported  to  have  done  by  carry- 
ig  to  the  field  of  battle  monstrous  images  of  wood  and 
ird -board  whose  ugly  and  threatening  visage  was  sup- 
osed  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  There 
a  likeness  here  in  the  methods  we  are  using  to  overcome 
ic  depression — blue  eagles  of  frowning  countenance,  incan- 
itions  and  threats  of  terrible  things. 

3ERHAPS  looking  backward  to  the  peak  of  his  career 

I  when  he  was  Secretary  of  War  Mr.  Baker  is  betrayed 
y  the  war  psychology.  He  complains  that  the  fight 
;ainst  depression  is  "a  glamourless  thing  having  nothing 
'  martial  music  or  the  exaltation  of  mass  movements." 
e  speaks  of  welfare  associations,  hospitals,  the  Federal 
hildrens'  Bureau,  as  if  these  really  constituted  weapons 
•  fight  the  depression.  He  urges  the  maintenance  of  the 
orale  of  the  nation  as  necessary  in  the  fight  to  overcome 

e  depression,  when  what  is  really  necessary  is  that  men 

d  women  should  think. 

L  N  appeal  to  military  psychology  will  not  help  us  here. 

*•  There  is  no  analogy.  We  are  not  meeting  a  foreign 
emy  in  mortal  combat;  we  are  meeting  our  own  mistakes 
d  trying  to  remedy  them — at  least  some  of  us  are.  The 
nflict,  if  there  is  a  conflict,  is  with  our  own  ignorance 

justice  and  the  rules  of  common  honesty — it  is  intel- 
:tual,  moral,  spiritual.  The  forces  we  use  are  the  "im- 
nderables ; "  we  do  not  and  cannot  proceed  as  a  nation 
at  prepares  for  war.  The  depression  is  a  thing  of  our 
ra  creating;  we  are  not  called  upon  to  make  physical 
crifices  in  seeking  a  solution.  But  we  are  asked  to  put 
ide  political  and  social  preferment.  We  are  asked — 
d  God  demands  it  of  us — that  we  be  men  and  not 
xxlen  images. 

F  this  is  war  it  differs  from  other  wars  in  that  there  is 
joy  in  pursuit  of  it.     It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  know 


a  great  truth  like  ours.  It  is  a  truth  that  makes  so  many 
things  plain;  it  is  the  truth  that  makes  us  free.  We  are 
not  perplexed  and  confused  any  longer — life  has  a  new 
meaning.  We  may  for  the  purpose  of  rhetoric  conceive 
of  this  as  a  Holy  War — this  struggle  against  selfishness 
and  greed  and  injustice. 

T  F  this  is  a  war  it  is  one  in  which  no  man  is  slain  and  in 
•*•  which  only  error  is  destroyed.  Yet  if  Mr.  Baker  still 
prefers  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  war,  if  the  military  phrases 
spring  so  easily  to  the  lips  of  this  former  pacifist,  we  ven- 
ture to  ask  where  he  himself  stands  in  the  great  spiritual 
conflict  of  ideas  that  must  be  waged.  It  was  Henry  IV 
of  France  who,  returning  from  the  great  battle  of  Arques, 
sees  an  officer  coming  tardily  to  the  field.  He  shouts  to 
him:  "Go  hang  yourself,  Crillar;  we  have  fought  at  Arques 
and  you  were  not  there!" 

IT  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Oct. 
28  an  article  by  A.  A.  Berle  who  we  are  told  helped 
to  formulate  the  Recovery  programme.  From  Wash- 
ington have  come  of  late  statements  intended  to  reassure 
us  that  the  administration  is  not  making  any  fundamental 
changes,  but  are  merely  assuming  directing  functions  in 
industry,  and  that  government  is  only  acting  as  an  agency 
in  this  work.  And  this  despite  the  things  that  have  been 
done  and  the  more  dire  things  that  the  administration 
has  threatened. 

PROF.  Berle  is  more  frank.    We  quote: 

"Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  working  on  the 
original  plan  began  with  the  assumption  that  what  we 
needed  most  was  a  machine  that  worked.  Whether  it 
was  rugged  individualism,  Fascism,  Communism,  Social- 
ism, or  what-not,  made  not  the  slightest  bit  of  difference." 

SO  there  is  nothing  fundamental  in  it — it  is  all  things 
to  all  men.  No  guiding  policy  is  sought  or  wanted. 
Not  whether  it  is  right  or  just  or  equitable,  but  merely 
will  it  work.  Doubtless  many  plans  will  work  in  a  way. 
Russian  sovietism  works — at  least  nobody  starves  to 
death.  But  if  the  main  purpose  and  desire  of  the  admin- 
istration is  its  workability  these  architects  of  the  New 
Folly  are  ready,  on  Prof.  Berle's  own  showing,  to  adopt  it! 
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NOR  is  this  all.  Suppose  it  should  fail.  Prof  Berle 
is  ready  with  his  answer.  We  could  then  proceed 
to  cancel  all  debts,  all  interest  payments,  all  bond  obliga- 
tions, run  the  railroads,  pay  nobody  anything  for  work, 
but  issue  red  cards  entitling  the  holder  to  apply  for  what 
he  needs  to  the  nearest  government  distributing  agency. 
It  is  true  that  Prof.  Berle  cites  objections  to  this  pro- 
gramme, but  the  fact  that  he  offers  it  is  not  encouraging, 
for  he  says  of  the  N.  R.  A.  that  if  it  cannot  be  done  in  one 
way  it  will  be  done  in  another.  In  other  words  what  is 
hinted  at  is  a  more  that  Russian  sovietism. 

DO  not  be  too  sure  that  we  are  not  headed  directly 
for  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  easy  to  belittle  it,  to  make 
fun  of  it.  It  is  indeed  calculated  to  excite  the  risabili- 
ties  and  guffaws  of  the  angels.  But  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  These  professors  of  whom  so  much  fun  is  being 
made  are  in  the  saddle.  They  are  impetuous  young  fel- 
lows without  traditional  economic  background.  Ancient 
precedents  and  historical  instances  of  the  failure  of  many 
of  their  proposals,  such  as  wage  and  price-fixing,  mean 
nothing  to  them.  They  would  cheerfully  undertake  over- 
night to  renovate  heaven  and  reform  the  seraphim! 

WE  print  in  this  issue  Mr.  Chester  C.  Platt's  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  essay  of  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison 
Brown  read  at  the  Henry  George  Congress.  This  must 
be  allowed  to  stand  alone  and  we  assume  no  responsibility 
for  it.  Perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  here  to  state  a  few 
of  the  matters  on  which  we  disagree  with  our  Single  Tax 
brethren,  which  may  include  both  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison 
Brown  and  our  old  friend,  Chester  Platt.  We  believe  in 
Henry  George's  doctrine  of  interest,  that  wages  and  real 
interest  rise  and  fall  together,  but  we  hold  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  explanation  of  its  origin  and  genesis.  We 
differ  with  Mr.  McNair  and  Mr.  Platt  in  their  defence 
of  the  N.  R.  A.,  much  of  which  is  economically  unsound 
and  some  of  it  just  pure  buncombe.  Of  this  our  readers 
need  not  be  informed  who  have  followed  the  editorial 
expression  in  these  colums.  Our  sympathy  with  Clarence 
Darrow's  condemnation  of  it  is  profound,  and  we  echo 
his  astonishment  and  indignation  over  the  Rooseveltian 
programme  of  state  socialism. 

AND  as  to  the  reality  of  natural  law  in  the  economic 
world  we  are  profoundly  convinced.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  argue  with  men  who  do  not  believe  in  it,  as  Mr. 
George  himself  said.  Its  denial  precedes  the  acceptance 
of  all  the  monstrous  programme  of  Prof.  Moley,  Tugwell, 
Berle,  et  al.  And  we  differ  with  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison 
Brown  who  would  belittle  the  free  trade  issue.  It  is 
bound  up  with  the  doctrine  of  economic  freedom.  Nor 
have  we  ever  heard  of  any  reasonable  defence  of  any  tax 
whatsoever — income  tax,  excise  tax,  inheritance  tax.  We 
condemn  i  i  toto  the  whole  evil  brood. 


A  WORD  about  "planning."  Man  is  an  organisrr 
•^  *•  so  is  the  social  state.  The  "planning"  has  bee 
long  ago  done  for  us.  Here  is  the  analogy.  All  that  : 
needed  in  the  case  of  the  two  organisms  is  to  discover  th 
natural  law  and  accord  our  laws  and  behavior  to  it.  Th 
law  of  involuntary  cooperation  is  one  of  the  laws  of  tr 
social  organism.  Our  chief  duty  is  to  see  that  it  is  nc 
interfered  with.  Our  work  is  the  removal  of  every  obstac 
to  the  operation  of  economic  laws,  which  are  the  natur; 
laws  of  the  organism  known  as  the  social  state. 

rT>HE  perception  of  natural  law  in  the  economic  worl 
•*-  precedes  from  an  understanding  of  certain  concep 
of  individual  rights,  the  right  of  man  to  himself,  the  rigt 
of  property  in  things  created  by  his  labor.  This  sarr 
natural  law  or  natural  right  applies  to  the  community  ; 
regards  the  wealth  the  community  creates,  and  the  coi 
cept  therefore  excludes  the  right  of  the  community  to  tal 
any  individual  property  for  public  use  by  the  income  i 
inheritance  tax,  or  any  other  device. 

BUT  despite  differences  which  develop  in  our  ran 
all  those  who  may  properly  be  regarded  as  of  us,  a 
agreed  in  taking  the  value  of  land  for  public  purpose 
So  our  opponents  need  not  seek  for  weakness  in  our  ran 
by  indicating  matters  on  which  we  disagree.  They  w 
have  their  hands  full  in  defendingthe  citadel  of  land  owm 
ship  against  the  challenge  which  we  issue,  growing  me 
and  more  in  volume  and  determination.  On  this  we  £ 
united,  and  doctrinal  differences,  though  important,  i 
far  from  being  a  sign  of  weakness. 


THE  NEW  POLITICAL  ECONOMISTS  AND 
THE  GODDESS  OF  PLENTY 


—  Cartoon  in  London  Daily  Express. 

International  Financiers:  "Young  woman,  after  much  delib 
tion  we  have  unanimously  agreed  that  YOU  are  the  cause  of  the  w 
depression.  Don't  you  understand  economics?" 

Goddess  of  Plenty:     "No,  do  you?" 
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Clarence  Darrow  at 

Henry  George  Congress 

•  WANT  to  say  that  I  think  you  people  all  know  that 
'•  I  have  been  a  Single  Taxer  ever  since  I  read  Henry 
Jeorge's  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  that  is  nearly  forty 
•ears  ago.  I  have  not  been  a  constant  attendant  at  Henry 
"icorge  meetings.  I  never  hear  anything  new.  I  am  not 
ke  the  Christian  that  goes  every  Sunday  to  hear  of  Jesus 
Christ  being  crucified.  Of  course  the  Single  Tax  is  not 
nly  a  political  question.  It  is  a  religious  question.  Any- 
ne  thoroughly  converted  to  the  Single  Tax  wants  to  have 
ou  tell  them  the  old  story. 

Nobody  created  the  earth  as  far  as  we  can  find  out.  No- 
ody  can  leave  the  earth.  We  all  came  from  the  earth. 
Ve  all  go  back  to  it  in  spite  of  some  people  who  think  they 
re  going  to  fly  with  wings.  There  is  nothing  more  to  it. 
>f  course  the  earth  is  stocked  and  bonded  to  death  by 
he  pirates  of  the  world.  The  Single  Tax  is  the  only  tax 

know  anything  about  that  would  help  the  people  instead 
f  harm  them.  It  would  be  easier  for  a  man  to  have  a 
ome;  it  would  be  easier  to  have  a  place  to  do  business; 
i  would  blot  out  all  the  eye-sores  that  are  the  product  of 
ind  ownership. 

If  we  had  Single  Tax,  we  could  get  a  piece  of  land  to  put 
p  a  building  on,  four  to  five  hundred  feet  long  instead  of 
>ur  to  five  hundred  feet  high.  We  could  get  rid  of  all 
ae  high  buildings.  We  would  live  on  the  earth  instead  of 
i  the  air.  And  we  would  not  have  to  pay  any  man  for 
ving  on  the  earth,  unless  we  had  officials  who  were  too 
rooked. 

The  trouble  is  men  have  to  be  crooked  these  days.  The 
lan  who  will  not  be,  would  not  get  any  place  and  so  we 
ave  to  have  graft.  Land  graft  comes  out  of  the  land, 
f  course  the  landlords  have  lost  in  all  these  troubles  we 
re  going  through.  If  they  could  even  mention  taking 
ind  rents,  it  would  not  take  very  long  to  recover  from  the 
lischief  done. 

I  want  to  talk  about  politics.  I  have  been  terribly  in- 
:rested  for  the  last  year  in  the  president,  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
.e  was  a  man  who  was  the  only  candidate  who  seemed  to 
ave  any  vision  or  who  cared  anything  about  the  common 
eople.  The  folk  who  make  laws  represent  somebody, 
id  that  somebody  is  the  same  old  thing,  the  man  who  has 
lore  than  he  needs.  Mr.  Roosevelt  seemed  to  be  an  in- 
:llectual  man.  He  was  a  wide  reader.  Single  Tax  and 
Dcialism  were  familiar  to  him.  This  was  his  opportunity. 

0  doubt  he  had  the  feeling  to  do  something  for  the  com- 
.on  people.     We  were  all  hopeful.      I'm  getting  over  it 
nd  it  is  pretty  nearly  time  we  did  get  over  it  unless  we 
in  see  some  change  which  is  not  apparent  now. 

1  think  there  are  a  very  few  people  who  would  not  agree 
ith  me.  I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood  about  it.  I 
•n  very  sorry  that  I  have  the  doubt  and  misgivings  that 

have  about  Mr.  Roosevelt.     But  I  think  it  is  the  duty 


of  the  voters  to  keep  the  officials  posted  as  to  the  stand  of 
the  Single  Taxers  whose  number  is  not  so  very  large,  but 
have  a  considerable  influence  in  the  Democratic  party.  I 
do  not  know  an  organization  that  would  have  more  in- 
fluence than  the  Single  Taxers. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  just  what  the  situation  is.  He 
knows  there  are  very  few  people  in  the  United  States  who 
understand  the  problem.  He  knows  that  the  great  mass 
of  people  are  desperately  poor,  because  some  of  them  are 
so  enormously  rich.  And  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  so 
long  as  a  few  have  too  much,  the  rest  have  to  be  left  behind. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  what  he  wants 
to  do  or  tries  to  do.  But  he  has  gone  down  to  Washington 
surrounded  by  all  the  parasitical  influences  and  is  taking  a 
course  that  is  diametrically  opposed  to  any  reform  that 
might  be  started.  I  have  not  the  slightest  personal  in- 
terest in  him  except  wanting  to  help.  I  was  alarmed  some 
time  ago  when  he  gave  out  part  of  the  programme.  He 
is  going  to  make  people  better  off  by  destroying  what  has 
been  produced. 

Can  anything  be  sillier?  If  I  were  looking  for  a  man 
who  worked  for  the  sake  of  working,  I  would  be  looking 
for  an  idiot.  This  country  does  not  need  work.  It  needs 
some  kind  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  products  of 
work.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  work  all  my  life.  I  never 
saw  a  man  who  worked  that  had  anything,  unless  he  worked 
the  people  who  worked.  And  everybody  knows  this, — 
that  you  cannot  make  the  poor  richer  unless  you  make 
the  richer  poorer — not  by  main  force. 

If  I  could  get  this  audience — all  of  you — to  do  as  I 
wanted,  I  would  want  you  to  let  him  know  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  do  not  approve  of  what  he  is  doing. 
I  suppose  the  farmers  think  they  want  work.  They  have 
never  had  anything  else.  I  think  that  in  all  my  experience 
in  political  life  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  truly  absurd 
as  helping  the  people  by  killing  pigs  and  destroying  crops, 
by  paying  the  farmer  not  to  toil,  paying  the  farmer  not 
to  work  his  land.  Only  one  part  of  the  South  has  sense 
to  protest  and  that  part  is  the  mules.  There  is  no  virtue 
in  waste.  There  is  virtue  in  relieving  the  poor  and  help- 
ing them,  but  there  is  no  possible  place  where  you  can 
find  virtue  in  waste. 

Now  let  us  take  this  question :  Farmers  are  told  if  they 
bring  in  little  pigs  three  months  old,  they  can  have  twice 
what  they  are  worth.  They  brought  in  every  little  pig 
they  could  find,  and  squeezed  the  grease  out  of  them,  to 
keep  them  from  becoming  a  nuisance.  They  had  to  go 
into  another  county.  Perhaps  they  have  had  to  bury 
them.  But  no  pig  could  be  eaten.  These  poor  little  pigs 
never  had  a  chance  to  get  a  real  good  drink  of  swill,  out 
there  with  their  throats  cut.  It  is  a  mute  tendency  with 
the  pig  that  I  do  not  have  to  share.  And  within  a  week 
from  that  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  he  is  going  to  raise 
ninety  million  dollars  to  get  food  for  the  poor;  of  course 
it  might  have  been  billions.  Ninety  million  dollars  to  buy 
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this  same  kind  of  pig,  after  their  throats  have  been  cut  and 
they  are  rotting  on  the  ground. 

If  he  gets  any  sane  ideas  it  will  be  because  the  people 
will  tell  him.  The  farmers  have  got  too  much  wheat? 
Well,  I  haven't.  You  haven't.  The  poor  of  America 
haven't.  If  they  have  they  can  send  it  to  the  poor  of 
Europe.  If  we  could  only  trade.  They  have  got  too 
much  wheat.  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  it?  But 
the  farmers  make  too  little  out  of  wheat.  They  might 
pay  me  for  not  producing.  What  is  this  for?  To  bring 
high  prices.  They  kill  the  pigs  to  bring  high  prices.  I 
buy  pigs.  I  buy  bacon.  It  does  not  help  me  any.  Nor 
anybody  who  uses  it.  I  buy  wheat  in  the  shape  of  flour. 
And  nobody  in  this  administration  is  considering  for  a 
minute  the  consumer.  We  heard  considerable  about  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  during  the  campaign.  Has  anybody 
mentioned  it  lately? 

Already  we  are  taking  every  move  substantially  that  the 
protectionists  of  this  country  have  followed  for  so  long — 
only  more  directly.  You  wouldn't  find  the  Republicans 
sharing  in  killing  pigs  and  letting  them  rot,  and  the  next 
week  asking  for  ninety  million  dollars  to  buy  more  to  give 
to  the  poor.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  in  this  country 
who  need  cotton  and  can't  get  it.  We  have  got  too  much. 
Was  there  ever  a  time  in  the  world  when  people  had  too 
much?  Never.  Will  there  ever  be  a  time  when  people 
will  have  too  much?  Man  can  create  out  of  his  imagi- 
nation so  many  wants  in  a  week  that  you  cannot  supply 
them  in  a  year.  Everybody  in  this  world  is  in  debt  to 
everybody  else.  This  is  the  shabbiest,  poorest,  stingiest 
world  I  ever  lived  in. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  anybody  in  this  audience  who  has 
too  many  clothes?  And  yet  the  whole  world  is  in  want. 
Suppose  we  had  freedom  of  trade.  Now  we  cut  ourselves 
off  from  every  country  in  the  world,  and  then  burn  our 
produce.  I  know  of  only  one  Democrat  who  believes 
this.  As  for  Republicans  I  don't  know.  I  don't  associate 
with  them.  But  suppose  we  had  freedom  of  trade.  Most 
of  Europe  hasn't  any  wheat  or  much  of  it  excepting  Russia. 
In  all  Asia  there  is  nobody  who  eats  wheat.  They  can't 
afford  it.  The  Chinese  have  rice.  And  what  is  it  that 
the  Chinese  make  that  we  can  use  ?  Why  not  trade  with 
them?  Why  not  open  foreign  ports  to  the  things  we  have 
got  to  sell? 

We  still  have  in  the  Democratic  party  a  few  healthy 
people  who  are  not  protectionists.  They  believe  in  buy- 
ing and  selling.  In  the  course  of  civilization,  free  trade 
has  done  everything  to  make  the  world  civilized. 

I  don't  know  what  is  coming  next.  There  has  never 
been  such  a  foolish  proposition  as  this.  If  we  are  going  to 
wait  for  our  prosperity  until  we  can  make  a  scarcity,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  any  prosperity.  There  are  thinkers 
in  political  economy.  And  if  there's  any  principle  that 
has  been  thoroughly  established  many  times  in  this  country, 
it  is  the  principle  of  free  trade,  trading  with  your  neighbor. 
I  will  be  willing  to  burn  wheat  or  corn  when  you  can  pro- 


duce evidence  that  everybody  has  all  he  wants.  Wintei 
brings  millions  of  unemployed.  It  is  not  work  peoph 
want,  but  wages  and  things.  We  cannot  get  it  withoui 
some  change  of  policy.  You  cannot  buy  clothes.  W< 
have  taken  care  of  that.  You  cannot  buy  wheat.  You 
cannot  buy  pigs,  because  they  have  destroyed  a  generatior 
of  pigs. 

Let's  consider  the  moral  effects  of  such  destruction.  Is 
this  intrinsically  wise,  —  destroy  it  so  you  can  toil  all  ovei 
again?  If  not  scarce  enough,  we  will  destroy  anothei 
generation. 

So  far  I  have  seen  nothing  proposed  that  reaches  the 
real  problem.  What  is  the  real  cause?  It  is  not  over- 
production. It  is  under-consumption,  brought  about  by 
monopoly.  If  we  don't  destroy  that,  we  do  nothing. 
The  Single  Tax  Clubs  and  this  kind  of  meeting  ought  tc 
make  themselves  heard. 

What  Is  The  Single  Tax? 

HENRY  H.  HARDINGE 
AT  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 


is  the  Single  Tax?     It  is  a  tax  on  land  value 
and  on  that  only.     What  then  is  land  value?     It  is 
not  a  thing  —  it  is  a  social  phenomenon;  it  is  unlike  every 
other  value.     It   has   none  of   the   qualities  of   physica 
property.     It  has  neither  length,  breadth    nor  thickness 
It  has  neither  form,   color,   weight  nor  dimensions.     1 
cannot  be  detected  or  sensed  by  any  of  man's  five  senses 
but  land,  that  is  the  earth  itself,  can  be  seen,  smellec 
tasted,  felt  and  heard  when  the  wind  blows  through  th 
trees  or  lashing  waves  assail  a  rocky  coast.    It  is  not  cap 
tal,  although  it  is  capitalized  into  unthinkable  sums.     ] 
is  not  labor-  —  it  does  not  work.     It  is  not  wealth,  althoug 
it  has  made  many  undeserving  people  wealthy. 

It  is  not  industrious  —  it  involves  no  effort  —  it  is  wholl 
inactive.  It  cannot  be  eaten  like  food,  drunk  like  water 
worn  like  clothes,  or  lived  in  like  a  house.  It  cannot  b 
made  by  an  individual  as  can  a  log  house  or  a  chair.  I 
is  a  distinctly  social  quantity.  It  cannot  be  incre 
or  diminished  at  will  as  can  an  industrial  product  —  it 
wholly  unlike  anything  and  everything  created  by  labor 

It  does  not  employ  labor,  pay  wages,  or  produce  wealth 
It  is  a  product  of  law  and  has  no  existence  outside  of  th< 
law  and  organized  government. 

It  cannot  be  consumed,  burned,  blown  up,  buried,  dis 
mantled,  worn  out,  repaired,  helped  or  injured  as  can  anj 
industrial  product.  It  cannot  be  bent,  twisted,  abused 
insured,  injured  or  abolished  short  of  the  abolition  01 
society  itself.  It  is  quite  unique,  distinctive  and  separata 
from  all  other  values,  and  it  can  be  estimated  withou' 
asking  the  land  owner  any  questions.  Yet  it  is  as  impalp 
able  to  feeling  as  to  sight.  It  is  an  impersonal,  invisible 
institutional  value,  and  its  private  appropriation  amount- 
to  private  taxation. 
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The  Single  Tax  is  a  proposed  public  tax  upon  a  private 
ax.  It  is  a  tax  upon  taxation.  It  is  not  a  tax  upon  labor; 
t  will  exempt  all  industry.  It  is  not  a  tax  upon  wealth; 
t  will  encourage  its  production.  It  will  not  cause  unem- 
Joyment — all  other  taxes  do.  It  will  not  lessen  the  total 
.mount  of  wealth — all  other  taxes  do.  It  will  not  cause 
toverty — all  other  taxes  do. 

It  is  not  a  tax  on  trade— all  other  taxes  tend  to  suppress 
rade  and  in  many  cases  extinguish  it.  It  will  not  prevent 

just  distribution  of  wealth — all  other  taxes  do.  It  can- 
ot  be  shifted  to  the  ultimate  consumer — land  values  are 
ot  consumed.  It  will  not  make  goods  cost  more — all 

her  taxes  do.  It  will  not  hurt  business — all  other  taxes 
o. 

It  is  not  a  sales  tax — nearly  all  other  taxes  are.  It  can- 
ot  be  shifted — all  other  taxes  are  shifted  more  or  less, 

ben  they  are  not  lied  about,  bribed  about,  or  dodged  or 
raded.  It  is  the  only  honest  tax  known,  and  hence  has 
ever  been  popular  with  statesmen.  It  will  reduce  the 
rice  of  land  and  increase  the  price  of  men — all  other  taxes 

verse  this  policy.  Every  dollar  taken  from  industry 
taxation  is  equivalent  to  contributing  a  dollar  to  the 

nded  proprietors  of  every  country  where  such  taxes  are 

vied. 

The  Single  Tax  is  the  only  tax  which  can  be  success- 

lly  defended — all  others  are  morally  indefensible.  A 
ix  upon  land  values  only  will  balance  mass  production 

ith  mass  distribution — other  taxes  will  not  do  this;  they 

1  have  the  reverse  effect — they  constantly  widen   the 
ap  between  them.     It  will  cause  a  permanent  and  ever- 
ci easing  demand  for  labor.     All  other  taxes  reverse  this 
olicy.     It  will  enormously  increase  the  demand  for  capital 
nd  wealth — all  other  taxes  lessen  both.     It  will  forever 
revent  a  recurrence  of  hard  times  by  removing  its  cause, 
hich  is  the  monopoly  of  land. 

It  will  force  the  three  elements  of  production  together: 
bor,  capital  and  land.  The  present  system  forces  them 
Dart.  It  will  destroy  land  speculation- — all  other  taxes 
icourage  and  reward  the  speculator.  The  speculator 
Dt  only  produces  nothing,  he  prevents  others  from  produc- 
g.  This  is  a  socially  disastrous  policy;  its  evils  are 
gantic,  universal,  nationwide  and  over -whelming. 

The  Single  Tax  will  encourage  trade  by  leaving  it  alone. 

will  reward  production  by  one  hundred  per  cent  return 
'  the  producers.  It  is  the  only  fair,  the  only  just,  the 
ily  simple  tax.  It  will  cost  less  to  administer  than  will 
ly  other  tax,  and  it  is  the  only  honest  tax.  It  will  make 
ade  free,  production  free,  industry  free,  and  men  free, 
will  free  them  not  only  from  poverty  but  the  fear  of 

which  is  almost  as  bad.  It  will  make  it  just  as  easy 
>  get  wealth  as  it  is  to  produce  it. 

The  present  system  guarantees  progress  and  poverty 
s  constant  associates.  The  Single  Tax  will  divorce  them 
•rever.  The  landless  man  never  knows  when  he  will 

2  workless,  homeless  and  helpless — his  future  is  forever 
iveloped  in  uncertainty. 


A  tax  on  anything  produced  by  labor  is  a  sales  tax. 
Changing  its  name  does  not  alter  its  character.  Legis- 
latures are  forever  juggling  with  names.  Economic 
myopia  is  the  chronic,  centuries-old  disability  of  states- 
men all  over  the  world. 

The  Single  Tax  will  enormously  simplify  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes.  It  will  clarify  the  political  situa- 
tion as  nothing  else  will  do.  Crime  is  a  property  ques- 
tion and  the  greatest  of  crimes  is  property  in  opportunity. 
Until  this  question  is  disposed  of,  nothing  can  be  settled 
right.  It  is  now  the  great  social  preliminary  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  multitude  of  other  questions. 

The  system  of  taxation  that  obtains  in  this  country 
is  copied  from  European  monarchies.  It  belongs  to  aris- 
tocracy. It  has  no  place  in  the  affairs  of  a  democratic 
republic.  Under  it  every  aristocracy  has  flourished.  This 
is  the  system  that  gave  power  and  revenue  to  the  Haps- 
burgs,  Romanoffs,  and  Hohenzollerns.  It  is  a  system 
which  in  all  ages  has  corrupted  royal  courts,  subsidized 
legislatures,  twisted  court  decisions,  rewarded  parasites, 
created  slums,  perpetuated  ignorance  in  the  seats  of  learn- 
ing, packed  juries,  suborned  testimony,  perjured  witnesses, 
subverted  justice,  encouraged  idleness,  punished  useful 
work,  placed  a  premium  on  mendacity,  reduced  hypocrisy 
to  a  science,  and  made  a  travesty  of  justice. 

It  makes  cowards  of  editors,  poltroons  of  politicians, 
weaklings  of  men  who  ought  to  be  strong.  It  replaces 
plenty  with  scarcity,  poverty  where  wealth  should  be, 
and  ignorance  where  knowledge  should  govern  the  action 
of  men,  and  makes  shrinking  cravens  of  men  who  should 
stand  upright  with  their  faces  toward  the  sun.  It  includes 
more  vices  and  possesses  fewer  virtues  than  any  system 
of  society  ever  developed.  In  our  industrial  affairs  we 
are  not  copyists — we  are  wholly  free  from  tradition  and 
hence  occupy  first  place  among  the  industrial  nations. 
In  the  realm  of  distribution  we  are  distinctly  European 
in  our  methods  with  the  added  vice  of  land  speculation  on 
a  continent-wide  scale.  We  soar  to  the  heights  in  a  frenzy 
of  speculative  anticipation  of  unearned  profits,  and  then 
plunge  to  the  depths  of  economic  despair. 

There  is  nothing  normal  about  it.  It  is  neither  neces- 
sary, wise,  useful,  sensible  or  just.  Human  needs  are  a 
constant  quantity  with  an  ever  upward  trend.  Industry 
should  be  the  same — it  supplies  the  needs.  It  should 
never  slump  until  needs  and  desires  dissolve.  Were  it 
not  for  this  European  system,  we  could  be  forever  pros- 
perous. Our  superstitions  and  preconceptions  are  the 
only  hurdles  we  have  to  jump,  and  they  are  too  high — 
we  cannot  make  them— not  yet. 

Our  entire  dependence  upon  the  past  for  our  future 
guidance  can  only  end  in  national  disaster.  We  will  have 
to  branch  ou  t.  The  old  methods  will  not  serve  us  any  longer. 
The  work  of  the  modern  chemist  and  engineer  have  com- 
pletely revolutionized  our  mechanical,  transportational, 
domestic  and  social  habits.  We  have  been  completely 
made  over  in  a  quarter  century  by  myriad  inventions, 
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and  yet  we  hug  to  our  bosoms  the  old  economical  delu- 
sions, traditions  and  institutions  of  a  bygone  age,  and  we 
cannot  make  the  grade — it  is  too  steep,  every  day  getting 
steeper,  and  our  great  machine  is  slowing  down.  We  will 
have  to  abandon  the  machine,  or  property  in  rent,  in 
land  value.  The  two  things  are  wholly  incompatible. 
We  are  trying  to  mix  in  one  vast  cauldron  a  perfect  hell's 
brew  consisting  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  ancient  and 
the  modern,  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic.  You 
can  see  it  in  a  picture  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cardinal  bless- 
ing a  flying  machine.  It  cannot  be  done  on  the  scale  we 
are  attempting  with  either  success,  peace  or  profit.  We 
have  come  to  the  fork  in  the  road.  We  must  soon  take 
our  choice.  Leaving  things  to  chance  is  fatuous.  Guess- 
ing is  worthless.  Hoping  is  of  no  avail.  We  must  put 
our  institutions  under  the  microscope  and  examine  them 
as  they  have  never  been  examined  before.  It  is  our  only 
hope  for  the  future. 


Mayor  McNair 


IT  will  be  heartening  to  friends  of  the  movement  every - 
-*•  where  to  learn  of  the  election  of  a  Single  Tax  democrat 
to  the  mayoralty  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Single  Tax  was  made  an  issue  in  the  campaign,  though 
as  far  as  the  newspapers  are  concerned  the  greater  pub- 
licity along  that  line  was  adverse  to  McNair's  candidacy, 
the  Post-Gazette  interviewing  everybody  who  was  opposed 
to  the  Single  Tax  and  the  Pittsburgh  graded  tax,  while 
ignoring  anything  of  a  favorable  nature,  including  Mr. 
McNair's  refutation  of  the  principal  contentions.  The 
Pittsburgh  Press  published  two  speeches  of  Mr.  McNair's 
and  the  Sun  Telegraph  published  an  editorial  in  defence 
of  the  graded  tax  plan.  It  was  principally  through  the 
Gazette's  cartoons  that  the  Single  Tax  and  Henry  George 
became  prominent  features  of  the  campaign. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  pretended  or  actually  did 
consult  the  astrologers  of  the  city,  three  of  whom  predicted 
McNair's  election  and  one — Madame  Arlene — a  demo- 
cratic landslide! 

Mr.  McNair  spoke  in  Italian  before  an  Italian  audience 
and  the  Post  Gazette  made  this  comment: 

"He  took  away  the  credit  that  Henry  George  once  had 
for  orginating  that  theory  and  handed  it  over  wholesale 
to  Gaetanio  Filangarie,  who  rates  as  the  Blackstone  of 
the  Italian  courts.  And  he  slipped  Ben  Frankiln  credit 
for  bringing  the  theory  to  Pennsylvania." 

Mr.  McNair's  majority  over  Herron  was  nearly  28,000 
and  the  Republicans  do  not  know  how  it  all  happened. 
The  effort  of  the  Republicans  to  erect  a  Single  Tax  bug- 
a-boo  was  without  effect. 

Some  of  the  credit  of  the  victory  is  due  to  former  Mayor 
Magee,  nominated  by  the  Republicans  and  placed  on  the 
McNair  ticket  after  the  withdrawal  of  George  E.  Evans, 
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president  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  to  whom  there 
fore  some  of  the  credit  for  the  victory  must  go. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  said: 

"Great  credit  for  this  action  goes  to  Mr.  Evans,  win 
made  possible  these  happy  circumstances  by  sacrificing 
his  own  personal  ambitions.  He  performed  an  act  of  dis 
tinct  service  not  only  to  his  own  party,  but  to  the  peopl 
of  Pittsburgh  as  a  whole.  " 

The  Press  thus  summed  up  its  conclusions  of  th 
victory  : 

"Pittsburgh  has  sounded  a  warning  to  all  Pennsylvania 

So  has  Philadelphia. 

The  state's  two  greatest  cities  have  become  INDE 
PENDENT.  They  are  placing  men  and  issues  abov 
party  labels.  They  have  broken  the  shackles  of  th 
bosses. 

The  people  have  learned  that  they[can  win.  And  the; 
are  not  going  to  forget  it. 

They  demand  decent  government  in  the  public  interest 
They  demand  that  fat  profits  on  public  contracts  be  pre 
served  for  the  people,  rather  than  for  political  henchmer 
They  demand  that  the  alliance  between  government  an* 
crime  end.  They  demand,  above  all,  that  politicj 
parties  be  responsive  to  public  desires,  instead  of  the  se! 
fish  interests  of  political  bosses." 

The  victory  carried  in  all  the  members  of  the  McNai 
council  ticket,  William  A.  Magee,  John  M.  Hustor 
Thomas  J.  Gallagher,  John  J.  Kane,  and  Walter 
Demmler,  (Single  Taxer). 

It  was  a  great  victory  over  a  corrupt  machine  and  cr 
is  pretty  evenly  divided  between  Republicans  like  Mage 
the  slashing  blows  delivered  by  McNair,  and  the  arouse 
civic  spirit  of  the  people. 

Immediately  on  the  announcement  of  his  victo 
McNair  in  company  with  Joseph  F.  Guffey,  Rooseve 
leader  for  Pennsylvania,  left  for  Washington  to  intervie 
President  Roosevelt. 

Taxes  and  Monopoly  — 

How  They  Worl 

IN  1864  the  government  required  a  one  cent  stamp  to  be  placi 
upon  every  box  of  matches.     In  1865  the  revenue  from  this  sour 
was  one  million  dollars.     Owing  to  the  tax  several  large  firms  retiri 
or  failed. 

In  1872  the  French  government  desiring  an  additional  source 
revenue  determined  to  extract  it  from  their  matches.  They  thei 
fore  let  to  a  single  great  company  the  sole  right  of  making  them  : 
twenty  years,  and  agreed  to  buy  up  all  the  old  factories  and  furni 
the  company  with  new  ones.  In  return  the  company  was  to  pay 
fixed  rent  of  $3,200,000.  It  was  furthermore  stipulated  that  the  pri 
of  the  matches  should  not  be  raised,  but  the  company  treated  this  as 
dead  letter.  The  matches  were  so  bad  that  they  hardly  lit  and  t 
peasants  instead  of  buying  them  used  a  match  of  home  manufacti 
by  steeping  hemp  in  sulphur.  Great  trouble  and  expense  have  be 
incurred  by  the  state.  The  company  has  been  despotic  and  unal 
to  fulfill  its  obligations;  a  proposition  has  been  made  and  rejected 
the  part  of  the  government  to  reduce  the  rent  one  half,  and  the  prol 
bility  is  that  the  lease  will  expire  before  the  time  agreed  upon. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  1872. 
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The  Merry-Go-Round 

of  Taxation 


JOHN  EMERY  McLEAN 
AT  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 


A  LL  taxes  are  ultimately  paid  by  the  producers  of  wealth, 
•**•  who  are  themselves,  of  course,  consumers  as  well. 
The  immediate  payers  of  most  of  the  country's  tax  bills — 
Federal,  State  and  municipal — are  private  tax  collectors 
first.  The  landlord,  the  monopolistic  manufacturer,  the 
speculative  financier  and  the  rich  idler  or  sportsman  are 
merely  transmitters  of  a  portion  of  what  they  exact  from 
the  world's  workers  in  the  forms  of  rent,  interest,  dividends 
and  profits.  This  percentage  of  their  annual  gains  handed 
over  to  the  collector  of  public  revenues  represents  a  tax 
on  agriculture,  commerce  and  the  processes  of  manufacture 
and  the  arts;  and  under  the  prevailing  system  the  transac- 
tion is  perfectly  legal,  although  not  a  single  dollar  of  the 
huge  sum  may  come  out  of  the  private  pockets  of  the  four 
classes  of  non-producers  mentioned  above. 

The  landlord  reaps  where  he  has  not  sown — in  appro- 
priating an  increment  in  the  site-value  of  his  land-holdings 
that  is  due  to  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  com- 
munity and  not  to  any  effort  of  his  own.  The  manufac- 
turer who  monopolizes  a  market  charges  "all  the  traffic 
will  bear"  for  his  product.  The  financier  speculates  with 
his  own  and  other  people's  money  in  gambling  enterprises 
that  are  mere  matchings  of  wit  and  not  of  creative  activity. 
The  rich  idler  squanders  his  income,  after  his  "tax"  of 
that  designation  has  been  paid,  in  self-indulgence  or  the 
patronage  of  "sports,"  his  fortune  being  often  an  inheri- 
tance from  a  short-sighted  testator. 

The  tax  payments  made  by  these  non-productive  ele- 
ments of  our  citizenry  represent  wealth  produced  by  others 
through  the  application  of  brain  and  brawn  to  the  coun- 
try's natural  resources  and  their  secondary  products. 
When  the  "big  taxpayers"  participate  as  investors  or  in 
the  "management"  of  industrial  or  commercial  activities, 
they  are  mainly  passive  factors  in  such  enterprises,  demand- 
ing the  lion's  share  of  the  product — and  acquiring  it  through 
exploitation  of  the  actual  producers  under  the  existing 
forms  of  law. 

Theoretically,  taxation  is  payment  made  for  civic  and 
governmental  benefits  received;  and  it  is  of  two  forms — 
direct  and  indirect.  Actually,  however,  current  taxation 
is  a  form  of  tribute  exacted  from  the  producers  of  concrete 
and  merchantable  values;  and  it  is  of  many  forms — most 
of  them  concealed.  The  real  creators  of  the  country's 
tangible  wealth  pay  our  taxes  in  their  house-rent,  in  the 
prices  of  everything  they  eat  or  wear,  the  implements  they 
use  in  their  industry  and  the  appliances  of  their  domestic 
life — in  addition  to  their  legitimate  share  of  the  cost  of 
public  necessities,  such  as  schools,  street  paving,  police 
and  fire  protection,  water,  drainage  and  lighting  systems, 
parks,  playgrounds  and  sidewalks. 


The  under  dog  in  the  existing  social  and  economic  scheme 
is  for  the  most  part  unaware  of  the  bleeding  process  of 
which  he  is  the  victim,  and  a  majority  of  his  exploiters 
are  likewise  serenely  unconscious  of  the  unfairness  of  the 
system.  The  average  capitalist  is  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious in  exacting  the  maximum  return  on  his  invested 
assets,  while  the  average  workingman  is  grateful  for  the 
"chance"  to  earn  a  living  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  to 
retain  for  his  personal  use  only  a  portion  of  the  wealth 
his  labor  produces.  This  mutual  satisfaction  proceeds 
from  certain  fundamental  economic  errors  that  are  sancti- 
fied by  religious  and  political  "authority,"  justified  by 
usage,  and  dignified  by  time. 

The  indirect  process  of  collecting  public  revenues  is 
really  a  game  of  "passing  along"  the  burden — from  the 
owner  of  raw  materials  to  the  manufacturer,  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  wholesaler  or  jobber,  from  him  to 
the  middleman,  from  the  middleman  to  the  retailer,  and 
from  the  retailer  to  the  general  public — that  is,  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  who  seldom  suspects  that  the  price 
he  pays  for  every  purchase  includes  the  tax  (plus  a  quin- 
tuple profit  thereon)  for  which  the  other  five  "industrial 
and  commercial  factors"  seek  thus  to  be  reimbursed. 

The  landlord  is  enabled  to  exact  his  toll  by  reason  of 
the  confusion  that  results  from  a  loose  conception  and  an 
inaccurate  definition  of  the  term  "real  estate,"  whereby 
no  distinction  is  made  between  land  and  the  improve- 
ments thereon;  that  is,  between  the  bounty  of  nature  and 
the  products  of  human  labor.  Hence  he  simply  adds  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  the  rental  charge  he  imposes  on  his 
tenant. 

The  manufacturer  whose  industry  turns  out  a  necessity 
of  life,  or  an  article  of  popular  demand,  includes  his  tax 
in  fixing  the  sales  price  of  his  output;  and  when  he  enjoys 
a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  he  usually  adds  to  this 
a  sum  equivalent  to  the  buyer's  capacity  to  endure  extor- 
tion. His  chief  ally  in  this  procedure  is  the  "protective" 
tariff,  which  shields  him  from  outside  competition  and  is 
another  form  of  "tax"  concealed  in  his  price  schedule. 

The  ordinary  financier  is  a  manipulator  of  current 
assets  who  "catches  them  coming  and  going,"  reaping  a 
profit  in  each  direction  in  the  handling  of  liquid  funds 
employed  in  the  almost  sure-thing  gamble  that  results 
from  the  domination  of  accumulated  wealth — the  most 
powerful  weapon  of  modern  business.  With  his  unearned 
"profits"  thus  to  draw  upon,  he  cheerfully  admits  the 
tax  collector  to  his  office. 

The  rich  idler,  when  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  of  any 
sort,  simply  cuts  a  few  extra  coupons  or  turns  over  his 
latest  dividend  check,  serenely  confident  that  the  activi- 
ties of  others  in  the  conduct  of  the  country's  industries 
will  soon  replenish  his  personal  bank  account. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  pay- 
ment and  the  production  of  tax  money.  To  alter  the  sys- 
tem in  the  direction  of  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  tax  burden  as  administered  is  well-nigh  impossible  along 
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political  lines  on  account  of  its  seemingly  impregnable 
legislative  intrenchment.  Yet  the  need  of  reform  in  the 
incidence  of  taxation,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  revenue 
for  public  purposes,  presents  an  ever-recurring  problem 
that  is  virtually  an  irrepressible  conflict.  It  governs  the 
alignment  of  political  parties,  consumes  most  of  the  time 
of  our  legislative  bodies,  is  the  subject  of  more  laws  than 
any  other  feature  of  government,  is  a  prolific  source  of 
official  corruption,  favoritism  and  the  waste  of  public 
funds,  and  is  the  basis  of  our  bitterest  partisan  feuds. 

The  contending  forces  arrayed  on  either  side  of  this 
conflict  represent  distinct  and  irreconcilable  concepts. 
On  one  side  are  the  battalions  of  greed,  avarice  and  selfish- 
ness, who  are  yet  not  without  a  degree  of  suspicion  that 
the  era  of  legalized  monopoly  and  special  privilege  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  but  who  still  cherish  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
legitimacy  of  Big  Business  and  the  segregation  of  immense 
fortunes  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  On  the  other  side 
are  those,  more  imbued  with  the  democratic  ideal,  who 
conscientiously  strive  for  legislative  relief  for  the  victims 
of  unjust  taxation,  both  private  and  public — through 
tariff  abatements,  governmental  "economy,"  attacks  upon 
individual  trusts  and  monopolies,  "soaking  the  rich,"  and 
other  forms  of  legal  patchwork. 

This  situation  has  given  birth  and  sustenance  to  many 
organized  attempts  to  invent  and  apply  to  the  body  politic, 
for  the  cure  of  its  obvious  ills,  such  poultices  as  Socialism, 
Communism,  Sovietism  and  the  rule  of  an  oligarchy 
or  a  dictator.  But  these  abortive  efforts  are  invariably 
directed  toward  the  relief  or  suppression  of  symptoms  only. 
Like  our  own  Congressional  measures,  they  never  indicate 
the  slightest  intelligent  interest  in  causes  of  popular  dis- 
content; for  that  would  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  taxation,  of  political  ethics,  of  the 
moral  element  in  government,  and  of  the  simple  laws  of 
justice.  And  that  in  turn  would  awaken  interest  in  the 
"dismal  science"  of  political  economy  itself — and  such 
an  outcome  would  never  do ;  for  where  should  we  look  for 
authoritative  guidance  along  this  line  of  research  among 
the  publicists  of  today? 

That  our  whole  system  of  taxation  is  artificial  as  well 
as  unjust  is  revealed  as  clearly  in  its  inconsistencies  as  in 
its  inequities.  We  erect  a  tariff  wall  that  assures  an  ex- 
clusive home  market  to  our  domestic  industries  and 
depiives  the  American  farmer  of  most  of  his  vitally  needed 
foreign  market — thus  forcing  him  to  buy  his  necessities 
at  inflated  "protective"  prices  and  sell  his  surplus  prod- 
ucts at  rates  determined  on  a  free-trade  basis.  While 
community  growth  and  expansion,  which  we  all  concede 
to  be  desirable  and  seek  to  promote,  are  always  the  result 
of  individual  effort  and  expenditure,  we  invariably  penalize 
with  an  increased  tax  the  progressive  citizen  who  thus 
contributes  to  our  municipal  welfare  by  erecting  a  fine  new 
house  or  by  enlarging  or  improving  an  old  one — while  the 
negligent  and  indolent  owner  of  an  adjoining  vacant  lot 


(producing  nothing  but  an  annual  crop  of  weeds)  pays 
for  the  occupancy  of  his  land  alone  but  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  levied  upon  his  industrious  neighbor. 

The  taxation  of  any  tangible  asset  that  is  the  product 
of  human  labor  tends  to  discourage  its  production;  hence 
every  such  tax  is  properly  regarded  by  the  payer  as  a  fine, 
a  tribute,  a  penalty  placed  upon  his  enterprise.  And  its 
evasion  is  sought  in  many  ingenious  ways,  other  than  by 
"passing  the  buck;"  for  there  exists  in  almost  every  intel- 
ligent mind  an  instinctive  recognition  of  the  illogical,  un- 
just and  inexpedient  nature  of  the  proceeding. 

Taxation  that  causes  a  curtailment  of  output  is  uneco- 
nomic and  unscientific.  Taxation  of  personal  property 
of  any  kind  is  confiscation  in  its  most  literal  sense.  If  a 
man  owns  a  house  worth  $9,000,  on  which  he  pays  an  annual 
tax  of  $300  for  thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  that  period  he 
has  turned  over  to  the  city  and  county  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  entire  value  of  his  home.  This  principle  applies 
with  equal  truth  to  the  processes  as  well  as  the  products 
of  industry.  The  tax  on  textile  machinery,  for  instance, 
is  woven  into  the  fabric  it  manufactures  and  is  shown  in 
either  deterioration  of  quality  or  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  goods — both  at  the  expense  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

But  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  tax  on  agricultural 
machinery,  levied  either  upon  the  completed  device  or 
upon  the  raw  material  of  its  manufacture.  The  farmer 
is  a  member  of  the  producing  class  whose  taxes  can  be 
neither  shirked  nor  shifted.  He  is  obliged  to  pay,  out  of 
the  precarious  income  from  his  toil,  not  only  his  own  taxes 
but  a  large  percentage  of  other  people's.  The  reason  is 
that  he  is  a  buyer  of  implements,  tools,  domestic  utensils 
and  other  commodities  in  a  market  with  tariff-enhanced 
prices,  and  a  seller  of  surplus  foodstuffs  in  a  market  with 
prices  fixed  by  the  provision  gamblers  in  other  countries. 
He  cannot  include  his  taxes  in  the  prices  of  his  produce, 
for  he  has  little  or  no  voice  in  the  determining  price  of 
schedules  either  at  home  or  abroad;  yet  agriculture  is  the 
basic  industry  that  enables  our  non-agricultural  popula- 
tion to  live  and  do  business.  It  is  resentment  of  this 
double  injustice  that  has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  exist- 
ing "farm  bloc"  in  Congress.  Tariffs  designed  to  restrict 
imports  tend  inevitably  to  hamper  exports,  for  they  vio- 
late the  natural  law  of  exchange — and  the  farmer  is  an 
exporter. 

Yet  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  mass 
of  American  voters  as  to  the  cause  and  source  of  our  grow- 
ing tax  burdens  is  quite  as  marked  among  farmers  as  among 
the  other  producing  classes.  They  are  predominantly  advo- 
cates of  "protection,"  on  the  specious  and  fatuous  plea 
that  conservation  of  the  home  market  must  especially 
benefit  them — forgetting  that  this  market  is  theirs  anyway 
because  their  output  consists  entirely  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  While  they  have  for  years  been  the  mainstay  of 
the  Republican  party,  they  have  begun  to  make  threats 
of  a  political  retaliation  that  indicate  a  new  perception 
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their  status  as  a  social  and  industrial  factor — an  awaken- 
g  that  may  have  far-reaching  effects  in  the  alignments 

all  parties  and  lead  to  a  radical  reform  in  our  methods 

Federal  taxation  at  least. 
The  lack  of  popular  knowledge  and  coherence  of  thought 

to  the  principles  and  effects  of  taxation  is  not  to  be 
ondered  at  when  we  consider  the  mental  confusion  and 
ck  of  concord  that  mark  the  utterances  of  our  intellec- 
al  leaders.  I  cite  the  following  contrasting  opinions 
i  a  single  subject — the  Single  Tax  proposal  of  the  im- 
ortal  Henry  George,  who  was  declared  to  be,  in  a  recent 
.dress  by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  "America's  greatest 
ntribution  to  the  world" — as  a  case  in  point. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia 
niversity,  New  York,  discussing  not  long  ago  the  grow- 
g  importance  of  the  land  question  in  this  country,  said : 

"A  generation  ago,  Henry  George  saw  this  and  pressed 
upon  public  attention  with  marked  eloquence  and  vehe- 
ence.  His  proposed  solution  for  the  problems  growing 
t  of  the  land  is  not  one  which  either  economist  or  public 
inion  has  been  disposed  to  accept.  The  fact  remains, 
wever,  that  some  solution  for  the  problems  of  the  land 
d  its  relationship  to  human  life  should  and  must  be 
und." 

Dr.  Harry  G.  Brown,  professor  of  economics,  Missouri 
liversity,  declares  in  one  of  his  books: 

"The  Henry  George  conclusions  have  never  received 
ything  like  a  fair  consideration  in  most  text-books  on 
onomics,  or  anything  like  a  fair  presentation  to  the 
idents  of  economics  in  most  universities  and  colleges, 
deed,  a  majority  of  specialists  of  reputation  in  the  field 
public  finance  have  opposed  these  conclusions  with 
guments  which  are  logically  fallacious,  historically 
iccurate,  mathematically  inconsistent,  and  sometimes 
otesque. " 

The  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  former  president  of  the 
ideral  Council  of  Churches,  once  asserted  in  a  newspaper 
ticle  that: 

"The  Single  Tax  theory  has  its  merits.  It  seems  to 
nplify  exceedingly  complicated  matters  and  to  remove 
ery  embargo  from  industry.  Yet  its  strength  is  in  the 
Ipable  wrongs  it  assails  rather  than  in  the  remedy  it 
Dposes.  Analyzed  closely,  this  gentleman's  apparently 
fical  scheme  for  grouping  all  taxes  into  one  fails  for  want 
practicality.  Admittedly  it  would  effect  an  immense 
ring  if  it  could  be  done;  but  the  doing  of  it  is  the  barrier 
dch  economists  declare  insurmountable. " 

And  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  one  of  Russia's  deepest  thinkers, 
•narked  a  short  time  before  his  death : 

"People  do  not  argue  with  the  teaching  of  Henry  George, 
icy  simply  do  not  know  it.  Those  who  become  acquainted 
th  it  cannot  but  agree.  The  teaching  of  George  is  irre- 
tibly  convincing  in  its  simplicity  and  clearness. " 

Similar  disparities  of  opinion  among  those  charged  with 
ucational  responsibilities  and  accredited  as  teachers 
the  truth  in  their  respective  fields  might  be  cited  con- 
ning almost  every  vital  economic,  industrial,  political, 
:ial  and  fiscal  problem  of  the  day.  The  obvious  reason 


is  that  our  legislation,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  develop- 
ment, finds  itself  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  from  which 
it  cannot  emerge  so  long  as  our  politicians  confine  their 
treatment  of  national,  State  and  local  questions  and 
exigencies  to  symptoms,  and  ignore  not  only  causes  but 
the  demands  of  justice  between  man  and  man  and  the 
ethical,  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  our  common  life. 
Differences  of  opinion  usually  disappear  when  the  dispu- 
tants get  down  to  fundamentals.  It  often  happens,  how- 
ever— such  is  the  fear  of  truth — that  even  the  most  per- 
sistent knowledge-seeker  is  terrified  by  the  discovery  of 
a  fact  that  has  an  unfamiliar  or  unconventional  aspect. 

The  foregoing  considerations  lead  me  boldly  to  pro- 
pound a  few  leading  questions:  Why  tax  anybody 
or  anything  for  any  purpose  whatsoever?  Why  deprive 
any  citizen  of  any  part  of  what  he  lawfully  earns,  or  pro- 
duces, or  manufactures,  or  inherits?  Is  not  his  home  his 
castle?  Is  not  his  ownership  of  the  product  of  his  indi- 
vidual labor  as  inviolable  as  that  of  his  right  lung?  Dis- 
regarding the  sumptuary  legislation  that  restricts  his 
personal  liberty  beyond  the  point  where  it  does  not 
infringe  upon  the  equal  liberty  of  his  fellows,  and  aims 
at  the  control  by  others  of  his  personal  habits  and  tastes, 
why  should  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  be  per- 
mitted to  divest  any  citizen  of  any  portion  of  his  personally- 
created  assets? 

The  ready  answer  to  these  questions,  of  course,  is:  Be- 
cause there  are  community  expenses  that  must  be  met; 
the  citizen  receives  the  benefit  of  public  utilities,  has  his 
children  educated,  is  shielded  against  crime  and  fire 
hazards,  enjoys  the  privileges  of  public  libraries,  museums, 
parks  and  amusements,  has  his  garbage  removed  and  his 
street  lighted  and  paved,  has  often  a  free  water  supply 
and  reaps  all  the  advantages  and  facilities  of  citizenship 
in  a  peaceful  and  well-ordered  city,  county,  State  and 
nation.  These  benefits  must  be  paid  for  because  they 
call  for  a  huge  financial  outlay,  and,  it  is  contended,  our 
governing  bodies,  having  no  means  of  producing  wealth, 
must  delve  into  private  pockets  as  a  means  of  raising 
revenue  for  public  needs. 

This  argument  lacks  soundness  in  that  it  ignores  one 
of  the  most  important  operations  of  natural  law — the 
gradual  growth  of  every  community  into  a  self-acting 
social  organism.  The  elements  of  a  pure  democracy  are 
inorganic;  but  when  the  ideal  of  co-operation  is  perceived, 
and  common  needs,  mutual  desires,  and  the  interde- 
pendence of  individuals  are  recognized,  a  democracy  be- 
comes unified  into  an  organic  body  that  has  a  life  and 
growth  and  character  wholly  separate  and  distinct  from 
those  of  its  constituent  elements.  This  homogeneous 
entity,  like  other  vital  organisms,  is  creative  in  its  activi- 
ties; and  one  of  its  creations  is  an  augmented  value  that 
attaches  to  the  land,  without  the  use  of  which  neither  the 
individual  nor  the  community  could  exist  for  a  minute. 

While  this  value  has  individual  sources  of  origin,  it  has 
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only  a  collective  expression.  Its  measurable  extent  varies 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  popu- 
lation. Its  contributions  vary  in  amount  in  precise  cor- 
respondence with  the  shifting  demands  for  special  locations. 
It  is  a  perfect  barometer  of  the  pressure  that  results  from 
competition  for  choice  sites,  which  often  display  an  en- 
hanced value  of  1,000  per  cent  overnight — due  to  a  rumored 
public  improvement,  the  building  of  a  railroad,  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  new  industry,  or  a  migration  of  population. 

The  lesser  deity  most  fervently  worshipped  by  our 
generation  is  Science,  whose  handmaid  is  natural  law. 
One  of  its  foundation  factors  is,  of  course,  logic.  Why 
not  apply  this  principle  to  our  consideration  of  the  land- 
value  fund?  If  we  were  to  do  this,  the  first  conclusion 
would  be  that  because  it  is  commonly  produced  it  should 
be  commonly  owned,  the  obvious  extension  of  the  idea 
being  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  instead 
of  for  the  enrichment  of  a  few  landlords,  who  do  no  more 
to  increase  the  value  of  their  personal  land  sites  than  any 
equal  number  of  their  fellow-citizens.  I  use  the  word 
"sites"  advisedly,  for  its  contradistinction  from  im- 
provement values  is  of  the  utmost  economic  importance. 

A  house-owner  is  entitled  to  undisturbed  and  untaxed 
possession  of  his  home  because  he  has  devoted  his  labor 
(or  its  equivalent)  to  its  production,  the  community  hav- 
ing no  part  in  the  process.  To  deprive  him  of  any  frac- 
tion of  its  value  for  public  purposes,  while  there  exists 
any  other  available  source  of  public  revenue,  is  as  con- 
fiscatory  as  the  taking  of  his  watch  or  clothing  would  be. 
Furthermore,  no  increase  in  the  value  of  the  house  per  se 
can  be  claimed  for  community  action.  But  the  location 
may  become  tenfold  more  valuable  within  a  single  year, 
owing  to  urban  growth  and  development;  and  as  the 
occupant  has  no  more  to  do  with  this  enhancement  of 
value  than  any  other  unit  of  the  population,  why  should 
he  be  permitted  to  monopolize  it?  Because,  under  the 
present  system,  by  which  the  land  owner  is  allowed  to 
do  this — reaping  a  value  created  by  others— our  taxing 
endeavors  are  diverted  from  the  natural  channel  and 
applied  in  a  variety  of  directions  that,  through  political 
manipulation  and  legal  camouflage,  eventually  converge 
and  reach  the  pockets  of  the  actual  producers  of  wealth. 

Conceding  that  this  community-created  fund  should 
be  appropriated  for  community  purposes,  thus  liberating 
both  capital  and  labor  from  their  present  tax  burdens  and 
accelerating  instead  of  retarding  their  productivity,  the 
next  logical  step  toward  a  scientific  system  of  taxation 
concerns  the  methods  of  the  fund's  determination,  collec- 
tion and  application.  Fortunately,  the  machinery  for 
regulating  these  functions  already  exists  and  is  in  con- 
tinuous operation.  Appraising  with  accuracy  the  mere 
site  value  of  any  piece  of  land,  in  city  or  country,  is  ex- 
tremely simple — because  the  land  cannot  be  concealed 
and  lies  in  plain  view  out  of  doors,  is  indestructible  and 
irremovable,  and  is  not  susceptible  to  theft,  duplication 
or  change  of  area;  and  for  these  reasons  its  exclusive 


ownership  represents  the  only  form  of  monopoly  that 
absolute.  The  endeavor  to  merge  the  worth  of  the  hou: 
and  other  improvements  in  this  single  estimate  of  the  loc 
tion  value  is  what  renders  the  process  of  assessment,  und< 
the  term  "real  estate,"  complicated,  indefinite  and  oft« 
unjust.  As  competition  in  the  realty  market  for  the  pu 
chase  of  choice  sites  plainly  indicates  their  sales  valu 
no  owner  could  object  to  this  as  the  criterion  of  their  valu; 
tion  for  purposes  of  taxation.  And  such  a  tax  is  almo 
unique  because,  like  the  farmer's,  it  cannot  be  evade 
or  shifted.  An  attempt  to  add  the  land  tax  to  the  sellir 
pi  ice  would  merely  increase  the  next  year's  rating;  and  i 
attempt  to  saddle  it  upon  a  tenant  (successful  in  the  ca 
of  a  house  tax)  would  result  in  the  lessee's  changing  h 
landlord  or  buying  a  site  for  himself  at  one  of  the  vei 
low  prices  that  would  obtain  if  speculation  in  land  we 
thus  abolished. 

The  collection  of  taxes  confined  to  land  exclusively  wou 
range  from  100  per  cent  of  its  annual  rental  value  dow 
ward,  in  accordance  with  budgetary  needs  and  estimate 
for  it  has  been  computed  by  competent  statisticians  th 
land  values  throughout  the  whole  United  States,  capit; 
ized  at  four  per  cent,  would  yield  sufficient  revenue 
meet  all  the  expenses  of  government — Federal,  State  ai 
municipal — even  under  the  present  extravagant  syste 
of  outlay.  As  an  immense  proportion  of  these  pub! 
expenditures  is  due  to  the  vagueness,  complexity,  c 
honesty,  inequality,  injustice  and  continuous  legislati 
tinkering  that  characterizes  the  prevailing  scheme  of  t 
determination  and  collection,  it  is  obvious  that  the  chan 
to  this  simple,  just  and  scientific  plan  and  method  wou 
cut  the  above  computation  by  a  very  large  amount.  T 
"graded  tax  plan"  undertaken  as  an  experiment  in  Piti 
burgh  several  years  ago,  whereby  at  stated  intervals  t 
per  cent  of  the  tax  on  buildings  is  shifted  to  the  land,  h 
proved  so  successful  that  "land  speculation"  has  virtua 
ceased  and  the  early  total  exemption  of  improvemer 
is  plainly  indicated. 

But  a  levy  of  even  100  per  cent  would  entail  no  har 
ship  upon  any  one  except  the  idle  land-forestaller,  w! 
speculates  in  the  "futures"  of  population  growth,  indi 
trial  development  and  public  improvements — plus  t 
individual  enterprise  and  civic  loyalty  of  his  neighbors 
and  who  today  is  fatuously  favored  by  merely  nomir 
assessments  because  his  land-holdings  are  unused  a: 
allegedly  "unproductive,"  although  their  unearned  a: 
constantly  growing  increment  may  exceed  in  volume  t 
legitimate  income  of  any  of  his  associates  from  their  pe 
sonal  work  or  business.  This  type  of  monopolist  is  ve 
common,  but  an  adequate  tax  upon  his  attempt  to  "come 
a  section  of  our  natural  resources  would  soon  reduce  to 
minimum  the  number  of  such  speculators  by  forcing  the 
to  put  their  land  to  proper  use  or  dispose  of  it  to  otht 
willing  to  work  for  their  living.  A  corresponding  redi 
tion  in  our  vast  army  of  lawyers,  tax  department  a 
custom-house  employees,  and  tax-eaters  in  general,  a 
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ieir  consequent  entry  into  productive  occupations,  would 

uickly  follow  this  expedient  and  far-reaching  readjust- 

icnt  of  the  incidence  of  American  taxation. 

?  All  "taxes,"  however,  would  still  be  paid  by  the  pro- 

Vtcers  of  wealth;  but   the   payers  would   include  every 

|  ember  of  the  community,  not  merely  the  willing  workers, 

cause  all  its  citizens  are  but  units  of  a  social  organism 

at  by  its  mere  existence  and  through  its  needed  public 

ilities  creates  the  economic  value  of  the  land — each  tax- 

1  based  upon  a  just  appraisal  of  the  site  of  which  the 

mer  claims  the  right  of  sole  occupancy  or  possession, 

d  being  minus  every  other  form  of  tax  that  is  now  un- 

stly  levied  upon  personal  property,  individual  earnings 

d  natural  rights. 

Confirmation  From 

a  High  Source 

!*f  the  years  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  following  the  specu- 
lative panic  of  1873 — and  they  were  long  lean  years — there  appeared 
emarkable  volume  of  English  literature  from  the  pen  of  an  economist, 
hilosopher  and  social  thinker,  a  volume  which  was  destined  to  be 
nslated  into  almost  every  language  of  the  world.  The  power  and 
erent  strength  of  its  thoughtful  restrained  persuasion  has  placed 
m  a  plane  which  has  been  reached  by  few  economic  treatises.  That 
une  is  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  by  Henry  George. 
\fter  one  of  the  most  painstaking,  broad  studies  of  primary  eco- 
Tiic  theories  covering  the  fundamental  problems  of  wages  and  capital, 
want  amid  plenty,  population  and  subsistence  based  upon  the  Mal- 
sian  theory,  laws  of  distribution,  of  labor  condemned  to  involun- 
y  idleness,  the  effect  of  progress  upon  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
author  arrived  at  the  consideration  of  the  bottom  cause  of  the  ever- 
urring  paroxysms  of  industrial  depression.  That  fundamental 
se  he  believed  to  be  the  speculative  advance  in  land  values.  In 
ry  progressive  community,  population  gradually  increases,  and 
movements  succeed  one  another,  bringing  about  an  increase  in  the 
ue  of  land.  That  steady  increase  leads  to  speculative  activity  in 
ich  future  increases  are  anticipated.  In  this  manner,  land  values 
carried  beyond  the  point  at  which,  under  existing  conditions,  the 
ustomed  return  is  expected  by  wages  and  capital,  an  increasing 
portion  of  income  going  to  rent.  Production  begins  to  decline  at 
ie  point  and  this  cessation  is  communicated  to  an  ever-widening 
le  of  industrial  activity.  There  are  other  proximate  causes  such 
the  growing  complexity  and  interdependence  of  the  machinery  of 
duction,  defects  of  currency  and  credit,  protective  tariffs  and  arti- 
il  barriers  to  the  interplay  of  productive  forces,  the  pursuit  of 
netary  profit,  but  beneath  all  factors,  according  to  Henry  George, 
the  fundamental  initiatory  cause  in  the  speculative  advance  of 
d  values. 

Jp  to  the  time  that  "Progress  and  Poverty"  made  its  appearance 
for  several  decades  afterwards,  there  existed  a  westward  flowing 
itier  where  land  was  freely  available  to  dissatisfied  Easterners 
energetic  immigrants.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
o,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  beckoned  with  their  fertile  valleys.  Each 
seeding  panic,  1792,  1819,  1837,  1857  and  1873,  added  impetus  to 
flow  of  Eastern  blood  to  the  unsettled  West.  Wealth  was  measured 
actual  material  possessions  of  which  the  most  important  was  land. 
with  the  exception  of  canal  construction  and  then  later,  railroad 
struction,  actual  speculation  had  been  largely  carried  on  from 
>nial  days  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  large  outlying  tracts  of  real 
ite. 
n  1795  the  Georgia  "Yazoo"  land  frauds,  the  most  notorious  and 


widespread  of  the  early  American  land  gambles,  took  place— approxi- 
mately 30,000,000  acres  comprising  most  of  the  present  States  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  were  sold  to  four  separate  land  companies,  for 
the  aggregate  of  $500,000,  or  about  half  a  cent  an  acre.  Shares  or 
scrip  in  the  early  land  companies,  representing  a  pro  rata  equity  in  the 
trusteed  property  were  generously  offered  to  the  public.  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Hartford  and  Boston  were  the  principal  centers,  each  city 
having  its  own  "deals"  and  selling  its  shares  throughout  a  wide  area. 
Their  purchases  of  land  extended  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  from  Maine  to  the  Mississippi.  The  size  of  their  operations  is 
not  to  be  despised  even  from  the  viewpoint  of  present  day  extensive 
speculative  operations. 

With  the  early  consolidation  of  railroads,  headed  by  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Hudson  River  lines  in  1869  by  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt,  there  was  slowly  ushered  in  that  period  of  large  scale  production 
and  commerce  under  the  corporate  enterprise  which  provided  a  medium 
of  wealth  in  the  form  of  corporate  securities,  stocks  and  evidences  of 
debts,  which  together  with  government  securities  of  all  classes,  gradu- 
ally appeared  more  important  to  the  layman  than  real  estate. 

While  stocks  and  bonds  became  the  favored  medium  for  investment 
and  speculation,  land  naturally  continued  to  play  a  most  important 
part.  It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  real  estate  development 
companies  were  giving  prospective  purchasers  free  trips  to  Florida 
and  to  Muscle  Shoals.  The  Florida  real  estate  boom,  while  antedating 
the  stock  market  crash  of  1929,  is  too  recent  an  occurrence  to  be  easily 
forgotten. 

ROY  A.  FOULKE,  in  Analytical  Report  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 

A  Notable  Series  of  Papers 

**  A  N  Ancient  Remedy  for  Modern  Depressions"  is 
•**•  the  title  of  a  series  of  papers  running  in  The  Gaelic 
American.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  Henry  J.  Foley  and 
they  are  wholly  admirable,  scholarly  and  argumentively 
novel. 

In  the  first  of  the  series  begun  in  The  Gaelic  American 
of  Sept.  30  Mr.  Foley  gives  a  history  of  the  Brehon  Laws 
under  which  Ireland  flourished  for  a  thousand  years  until 
replaced  by  the  English  land  laws  which  spread  through- 
out the  world.  But  during  those  thousand  years  in  which 
the  Brehon  land  laws  were  operative  there  were  no  unem- 
ployed in  all  Ireland.  But  under  the  English  land  laws 
Mr.  Foley  tell  us  that  Ireland  became  "the  world's  poor 
house." 

Discerning  the  insecurity  of  the  new  structure  built 
on  the  old  lines,  Mr.  Foley  says: 

The  earth,  which  is  in  theory  the  heritage  of  man,  of  all  men,  has 
been  alienated.  Men  who  are  not  already  blessed  with  prosperity 
have  no  right  on  the  earth,  and  no  right  to  a  place  to  work.  My  thesis 
is  that  unemployment  and  panics  are  not  sad  and  lamentable 
accidents,  but  the  logical  and  inevitable  results  of  a  mistaken  and 
heartless  policy. 

And  with  an  eye  to  the  modern  planning  of  the  new 
economics  he  says: 

Every  complicated  modern  device  introduced  to  cure  unemploy- 
ment and  panics  without  removing  the  cause  of  panics  has  only  given 
rise  to  confusion  worse  confounded,  to  more  unemployment  and 
poverty,  and  to  the  creation  of  still  more  fantastic  remedies.  Public 
works  to  furnish  employment  bring  more  crushing  taxes  and  more 
poverty;  poor  relief  and  charity-drives  create  pauperism  and  destroy 
morale;  reconstruction  schemes,  the  lending  of  billions  to  the  banks 
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are  availed  of  by  banks  to  unload  upon  the  government  millions  in 
doubtful  loans,  to  further  swell  taxation. 

We  append  other  extracts  from  this  remarkable  series 
.of  papers: 

Given  the  problem  of  millions  of  men  out  of  work.  Given  the  fact 
that  these  men  are  forbidden  to  work  under  pain  of  arrest  fortrespass 
until  some  one  hires  them.  Given  the  further  fact  that  the  "work 
providers"  find  it  more  profitable  to  leave  men  idle  than  to  em- 
ploy them.  Does  the  solution  really  need  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees by  the  general  government  and  by  state  and  city  governments? 

*  *  * 

We  shall  never  understand  the  significance  of  the  land  question  if 
we  think  in  terms  of  land.  As  far  as  unemployment  and  economic 
freedom  are  concerned,  land  means  absolutely  nothing  except  a  place 
in  which  to  live  and  a  place  in  which  to  work;  the  right  to  live  and  to 
work. 

»  »  * 

The  present  land  system  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  privilege 
extended  to  some  men  to  bar  other  men  from  a  chance  to  work  until 
a  satisfactory  tribute  has  been  paid.  The  land  is  the  instrument  by 
which  the  tribute  can  be  most  effectively  collected,  because  no  rran 
can  work  without  a  place  in  which  to  work. 

*  *  * 

The  ancient  principle  of  the  common  law  was  to  accord  to  ownership 
an  indefinite  extension  upward  and  downward.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
decided  against  the  right  of  a  telephone  company  to  string  wires  over 
a  private  property,  and  said: 

"The  surface  of  the  ground  is  a  guide,  but  not  a  full  measure,  for 
within  reasonable  limitations  land  includes  not  only  the  surface  but 
also  the  space  above  and  the  part  beneath.  'Usque  ad  Coelum '  is  the 
upper  boundary,  and  while  this  may  not  be  taken  too  literally,  there 
is  no  limitation  within  the  bounds  of  any  structure  yet  erected  by 
man."  Once  the  principle  of  the  fee  simple,  "usque  ad  coelum,"  is 
accepted  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  arbitrary  limit  could  be  set,  and 
why  the  lines  extending  upward  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  and 
through  the  owner's  boundaries,  should  not  extend  upward  until  they 
have  included  the  farthest  limits  of  the  "coelum,"  and  why  the  land 
owner  should  not  be  entitled  to  his  rent  on  penalty  of  emptying  the 
"coelum"  of  its  occupants.  Imagine  the  prices  which  could  be  de- 
manded, and  the  collections  through  eternity! 

Of  course,  a  fundamentally  wrong  principle  of  law  can  not  be  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  the  law  must  interfere  with  the  logical 
working  of  the  fee  simple,  or  the  new  science  of  aviation  would  have 
to  be  abandoned.  And  while  the  law  does  not  allow  a  man  to  drive 
a  coach  and  pair  through  the  fee  simple,  it  does  allow  him  to  drive 
an  aeroplane  or  a  Zeppelin  through  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  government  which  sees  the  necessity  of  allow- 
ing aviation  in  spite  of  the  sacredness  of  the  fee  simple,  will  some  day 
limit  the  right  of  the  fee  simple  to  bar  the  right  of  the  human  race  to  a 
place  to  live  and  a  place  to  work. 

Mr.  Foley  makes  illuminating  comments  on  the  tariff 
which  he  regards  as  just  another  device  preventing  men 
from  working. 

We  welcome  this  series  of  papers,  and  congratulate 
both  Mr.  Foley  and  The  Gaelic  American.  We  shall  hope 
that  they  may  be  embodied  in  book  form,  for  because  of 
the  force  and  clarity  with  which  the  problem  is  presented 
we  believe  it  would  be  an  effective  work  and  perhaps  a 
salable  one. 

UNRESTRICTED  private  property  in  land  is  inherently 
wrong,  and  leads  to  serious  and  widespread  evils. 

PROF.  ALFRED  RUSSELL  WALLACE. 
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John  Lawrence  Monroe 

at  Dayton,  0 

OCTOBER  28  TO  NOVEMBER  14 

NO  city  in  the  United  States  is  more  alive  to  the  gres 
social  questions  of  the  times  than  Dayton,  O.  What . 
more,  it  is  trying  to  answer  those  questions.  The  leadei 
who  are  seeking  the  answers  are  the  social  workers  i 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  They  are  engaged  in  moi 
than  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  ill-clad,  and  minis 
tering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  people  caught  in  the  ea 
nomic  maelstrom.  They  are  seeking  the  cause  of  peop 
being  drawn  into  the  malestrom,  and  the  remedy. 

When  men  were  unemployed  and  families  were  dest 
tute  the  social  workers  of  Dayton  said,  "The  solutio 
must  be  in  production."  So  a  dozen  Production  Unit 
were  established  throughout  the  city,  securing  empt 
houses  or  stores  for  headquarters  and  acquiring  sewin 
machines,  shoe-making  machines,  abandoned  baking  over 
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nd  other  equipment  and  letting  men  go  to  work  produc- 

ng  needed  things  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
But   this   means   of   giving   employment   opportunities 
emed  inadequate.     "Why  should  houses  and  stores  be 

mpty    and    deserted,    and    baking    ovens    abandoned?" 

icy  asked.  The  question  of  rents  for  the  Production 
nits'  headquarters  was  often  a  troublesome  one.  Why 

ot  enable  families  to  get  out  on  the  land  nearby  Dayton 

nd  make  their  own  living  from  the  land?  So  Homestead 
nits  were  planned  with  Ralph  Borsodi,  author  of  "This 
gly  Civilization"  and  "Flight  from  the  City,"  as  con- 

ulting  economist. 

With  his  family  Mr.  Borsodi  moved  from  New  York 
ity  to  the  country  twelve  years  ago  and  established  a 
If-subsistence  homestead  and  embarked  on  what  has 

ecome  nationally  known  as  the  "Borsodi  experiment." 
be  success  of  his  experiment  has  been  notable,  giving 
m  the  necessary  background  of  experience  for  helping 
plan  the  proposed  fifty  Hosestead  Units  to  encircle 
ayton  within  a  fifteen  mile  radius.  Each  of  the  Units 
as  to  be  about  160  acres  serving  approximately  thirty- 

ve  families  each  on  individual  three  acre  plots.  Here 
le  initial  cost  of  the  farms  stood  as  a  barrier  but  through 
d  from  the  Subsistence  Homestead  division  of  the  N. 
.  A.  the  funds  for  the  first  Homestead  Unit  were  obtained. 
The  Homestead  Units  are  being  established  on  prin- 
ples  which  respect  the  right  of  the  community  to  the 

round  rent  and  the  right  of  the  individual  to  the  product 
his  labor.     Each  tract  of  land  will  be  owned  by  the  unit 

s  a  whole  together  with  the  pasture,  wood-lot,  and  corn- 
unity  buildings  which  will  be  used  in  common.  Each 
mily,  however,  will  build  and  own  individually  its  home, 

oul try-house,  workshop,  garden,  and  whatever  it  may 
ish  to  put  on  its  three  acres.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Bor- 

odi's  "Flight  from  the  City"  (Harper's,  1933): 

One  feature  of  the  plan  shows  the  foresight  with  which  the  whole 
eject  is  being  launched.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  specu- 
tion  in  land  either  at  present  or  at  some  future  time,  perpetual  lease- 
aids  are  to  be  substituted  for  the  usual  deeds  to  land.  Thus  all  the 
vantages  which  flow  from  individual  use  and  individual  ownership 
the  homesteads  will  be  retained,  while  injustices  to  the  community 
awing  from  the  withholding  of  the  land  allotted  to  any  homesteader 
om  use  will  be  prevented.  The  taxes  levied  upon  the  whole  unit 
•e  to  be  apportioned  among  the  leaseholders  in  accordance  with  the 
ilue  of  the  pieces  of  land  leased  to  them. 

In  partially  financing  the  first  Homestead  Unit,  the 
overnment  has  recognized  and  accepted  the  basic  prin- 
iples  involved  in  this  feature  of  the  plan.  Anxious  that 
ic  social  implications  of  these  principles  should  be  under- 
tood  by  the  homesteaders  themselves,  Mr.  Borsodi, 
irough  Mr.  Bolton  Hall,  invited  Mr.  Monroe  to  talk 
t  meetings  of  actual  and  prospective  homesteaders 
rranged  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  during  the 
vo  week  period  from  October  28  to  November  12.  The 
ivitation  being  accepted,  Mr.  Monroe  spoke  nearly  every 
ay  before  one  or  two  groups  on  the  need  for  treating  the 


whole  earth  as  the  common  estate  of  mankind  and  for 
abolishing  all  taxation  on  the  products  of  labor. 

AN  ANTI-POVERTY  HENRY  GEORGE   DINNER 
DAYTON,  O.,  FRIDAY,  Nov.  10 

Single  Taxers  are  sprouting  up  in  Dayton  like  corn  in 
a  new  field.  The  growth  of  sentiment  in  Dayton  is  the 
result  of  the  persistent  campaign  through  the  years.  The 
complete  set  of  Henry  George  in  the  library,  it  is  learned, 
was  a  donation  from  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Associa- 
tion— in  the  old  days.  That  there  is  a  nucleus  of  thorough- 
going followers  of  Henry  George  is  in  no  small  part  due  to 
the  newspaper  letter  writing  and  personal  work  of  Walter 
J.  H.  Schutz,  Frank  Kirkendall,  W.  C.  Potsmith,  and  John 
F.  Morrissey.  Dayton's  most  honored  citizen,  Orville 
Wright,  became  interested  in  the  Single  Tax  through  hear- 
ing John  Z.  White.  Some  of  the  most  interested  new 
people  are  those  who  heard  Percy  R.  Williams  three  years 
ago  or  Claude  L.  Watson  one  year  ago  on  tours  arranged 
by  the  Lecture  Association.  The  most  ardent  new  dis- 
ciple of  Henry  George,  Mr.  Gwyne  McConaughy,  youth- 
ful director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools,  read  of  Henry 
George  in  Lincoln  Steffen's  Autobiography  and  subse- 
quently bought  the  complete  set  of  Henry  George's  works 
from  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  having  seen  their 
advertisements. 

Naming  their  organization  after  the  society  made 
famous  by  Father  McGlynn  and  Henry  George,  the 
Single  Taxers  of  Dayton  organized  the  Anti-Poverty  Club 
a  short  time  ago.  A  Henry  George  Dinner  was  sponsored 
by  the  club  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  10,  with  H.  Lee  Jones, 
pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  as  chairman,  and 
John  Lawrence  Monroe  as  speaker.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  E.  S.  Barghoorn,  Miss  Hazel  Boe,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Reeve  Conover,  Rollo  E.  Engle,  Frank  Kir- 
kendall, John  F.  Morrissey,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Kile  Neibel. 
Over  twenty-five  attended  the  dinner  and  took  part  in 
the  spirited  round-table  discussion  on  "Why  Poverty?" 

Plans  for  a  class  in  Henry  George  under  the  guidance 
of  the  correspondence  division  of  the  Hemy  George  School 
of  Social  Science  were  outlined  by  Mr.  Schutz,  president 

of  the  club. 

*  *  *  * 

LECTURE  ASSOCIATION  NOTES:— Speaking  appointments  are  to  be 
arranged  for  Hon.  George  H.  Duncan  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Wash- 
ington this  winter.  His  official  duties  as  secretary  to  Senator  Fred 
H.  Brown  of  New  Hampshire  will  still  permit  him  to  speak  at  Balti- 
more, Wilmington,  or  even  Harrisburg,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg, 
or  Winchester.  Organizations  and  Single  Taxers  in  these  cities  have 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  hear  Mr.  Duncan  direct  from  the  firing 
line. 

Mr.  Andrew  P.  Canning  of  Chicago  will  be  available  for  speaking 
appointments  again  this  winter  in  the  southwest,  particularly  Tucson 
and  Pheonix.  On  a  similar  trip  last  winter  Mr.  Canning  filled 
several  important  engagements  and  brought  a  number  of  influential 
persons  into  the  fold.  One  whom  we  interested  in  reading  "Progres 
and  Poverty"  was  William  R.  Mathews,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
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Arizona  Star— the  best  paper  Mr.  Canning  found  on  his  southwestern 
travels.  Mr.  Mathews  wrote  Mr.  Canning,  "I  have  purchased  a  copy 
of  Henry  George's  book  'Progress  and  Poverty',  and  am  now  in  the 
midst  of  reading  it.  I  have  rarely  read  any  book  which  has  such 
a  clear,  forceful  style." 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston  writes  to  the  Lecture  Association:  "As 
you  are  doubtless  aware  we  are  engaged  in  a  most  important  campaign 
in  California  for  the  adoption  of  the  enclosed  (land  value  taxation) 
constitutional  amendment  through  the  initiative.  The  Single  Taxers 
are  practically  without  exception  united  behind  it  and  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  with  it.  We  can  put  it  over,  in  my  opinion,  but  it 
will  call  for  every  ounce  of  strength  we  can  bring  to  bear  or  can  our 
friends  throughout  the  United  States.  At  the  present  stage  of  the 
fight — one  of  organization — you  can  contribute  to  our  success  through 
making  us  better  known  to  each  other.  You  must  have  very  consider- 
able lists  of  people  friendly  to  us  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  such  a 
list  will  be  of  real  value  to  us.  If  you  will  kindly  send  it  to  me  I  will 
see  that  it  reaches  its  useful  destinations."  The  lists  are  on  the  way! 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Upp  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  writes:  "Mr.  McNair's 
victory  in  Pittsburgh  yesterday  was  indeed  pleasing,  especially 
so  because  of  his  clear  enunciation  of  the  principles  for  which  he 
stands,  during  his  campaign.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion will  be  kept  in  the  forefront  as  much  as  possible  during  the  term 
of  his  administration.  Here  at  McKeesport  I  consider  that  day  lost 
when  I  have  not  called  our  philosophy  to  the  attention  of  some  one 
or  more  of  my  friends  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  more  and  more 
people  are  getting  interested.  I  hope  that  some  day  in  the  not  far 
distant  future  it  will  be  possible  to  form  an  active  organization  locally." 

And  our  friend,  Dr.  E.  G.  Freyermuth,  secretary  of  the  Henry 
George  Club  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  writes:  "I  talk  Single  Tax  every 
day,  often  twice  and  oftener;  I  think  I  am  making  some  impression 
because  I  have  people  stop  me  to  ask  me  about  it.  I  am  planning 
some  active  work  done  in  the  way  of  organization.  Rabbi  William 
Stern,  a  prominent  Jewish  leader  in  the  city,  is  preparing  a  sermon 
on  our  favorite  subject. 

I  have  provided  him  with  an  abundance  of  literature.     .     .     ." 

The  great  work  goes  on! 

Messages  to  Henry 

George  Congress 

Very  sorry  cannot  be  with  you.  Best  wishes  for  success  of  your 
most  important  undertaking.— JOHN  S.  CODMAN,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  kind  sentiments  and  the  way  in  which 
you  express  them  that  I  might  be  present  at  the  Annual  Henry  George 
Congress  in  Chicago.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  say  that  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  get  away  to  attend.  The  work  here  is  all- 
embracing  and  holds  me  to  it. 

I  ask  you  kindly  to  accept  the  good  wishes  of  the  British  Henry 
George  movement  for  the  success  of  your  Congress,  and  we  will  look 
forward  eagerly  to  the  report  that  success  has  been  achieved. 

A.  W.  MADSEN,  London,  Eng. 

I  am  much  complimented  by  your  invitation  and  if  my  engagements 
permitted  me  to  make  a  trip  to  Chicago  I  should  be  happy  to  accept 
your  invitation,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  make  the  trip  at 
this  time. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Henry  George.  Many  years  ago — in  the 
nineties — when  I  was  a  young  lawyer,  I  was  the  assignee  for  the 
creditors  of  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Company,  the  firm  which  published 
Mr.  George's  books. 

I  do  not  recall  just  what  the  occasion  was  which  took  me  to  his 
house  on  East  18th  or  19th  Street  in  this  city,  as  I  remember  it,  but 


I  vividly  remember  the  time  I  spent  in  his  company,  sitting  with  him 
beside  a  little  coal  grate  and  talking  our  business  over. 

He  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners  and  quiet  speech.  He  took  a  large 
and  patient  view  of  his  business  relations  with  the  firm.  The  latter's 
failure  was  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  him,  and  perhaps  of  annoyance. 
But  he  did  not  show  it.  As  I  left  him  I  was  quite  aware  that  I  had 
been  in  the  presence  of  a  very  great  man.  And  that  feeling  grew  as 
I  had  occasion  to  ireet  him  subsequently. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  pleasant  invitation  and  let  me  again  ex- 
press my  regret  in  being  unable  to  accept  it. 

BAINBRIDGE  COLBY,  N.  Y.  City. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.  in  which  you  extend 
an  invitation  to  me  to  address  the  Eighth  Annual  Henry  George 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  September  18th  to  20th.  While  I  am 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  honor  and  privilege  thus  extended  to  me 
I  find  that  it  will  be  simply  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  Chicago  at  the 
time  mentioned,  because  of  pressing  matters  which  will  make  my 
presence  in  New  York  imperative. 

I  have  made  note  of  your  comments  relating  to  that  phase  of  the 
National  Recovery  Act  pertaining  to  financing  a  Back  to  the  Land 
Movement.  The  machinery  of  this  act  is  now  being  set  up  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  due  course  all  of  us,  no  doubt,  will  have  more  concrete 
information  relative  to  the  programme  that  will  be  followed  by  the 
administration  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Please  convey  my  sincere  appreciation  to  your  organization  for  the 
invitation  so  kindly  extended  to  me  but  which,  unfortunately,  as  above 
indicated,  I  cannot  accept. 

BERNARR  MACFADDEN,  N.  Y.  City. 

It  is  in  possible  for  roe  to  anticipate  my  duties  as  far  in  advam 
that,  or  to  make  any  even  tentative  engagements.     The  most 
say,  is  that  I  would  like  very  much  to  be  with  you  if  it  is  possible. 
FREDERIC  C.  HOWE,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ce  as 

'.- 


I  have  just  received  the  prospectus  for  the  Single  Tax  convention 
in  Chicago  and  it  creates  in  me  a  wish  to  be  a  part  of  it,  but  I  fear  it 
will  not  be  possible.  My  home  is  now  in  California  and  the  journey 
seems  too  long  and  too  expensive  for  a  man  of  my  years  and  lack  of 
resources.  My  very  best  wishes  go  with  its  deliberations  however, 
and  I  am  sending  a  small  check  in  accordance  with  your  letter  to  help 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  preliminary  work. 

I  see  on  the  list  of  speakers  many  of  the  men  and  women  who  were 
active  when  I  was  active.  I  must  infer  that  they  are  all  younger 
than  I  or  more  enduring,  for  I  shrink  from  public  duties  at  seventy- 
three.  I  am  content  to  let  Darrow  and  White  and  Bigelow  represent 
the  movement  as  they  did  when  I  was  young — or  at  least  younger 
than  I  am  now.  Please  remember  me  to  Dana  Miller,  Bolton  Hall, 
Frank  Stephens  and  all  the  other  "old  timers"  whom  you  chance  to 
meet.  In  these  rash  and  experimental  times  our  theories  should  have 
a  counterbalancing  effect.  Most  of  us,  I  think,  are  in  all  essentials 
individualistic  now  as  we  were  then. 

HAMLIN  GARLAND,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  nearly  five  months'  absence,  I  find  on 
my  desk  yours  of  August  17.  I  regret  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  attend  the  gathering  in  Chicago  and  take  part  in  it.  Just  now 
I  am  thoroughly  tired  of  all  travel  after  14,000  miles  of  it.  I  wish  all 
possible  success  to  the  convention,  and  desire  to  express  the  hope  that 
its  members  will  devote  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  practical 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  our  cause,  laying  aside  all  purely 
academic  discussions.  These  may  have  their  use,  but  to  me  seem 
to  lead  to  the  development  of  differences  rather  than  to  progress. 
JACKSON  H.  RALSTON,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Since  your  special  invitation  to  the  Henry  George  Congress  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  September  25  arrived,  I  have  been  hoping  that  I  might 
be  there  with  you  but  have  now  concluded  that  it  will  not  be  feasible. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and  to  extend  my  greet- 
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ings  to  those  with  whom  I  have  so  much  in  coirmon  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  congress  will  be  a  great  success. 

At  this  time  we  have  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  great  govern- 
ment which  is  responsible  for  a  most  iniquitous  system  of  taxation 
and  which  has  ventured  to  extend  its  functions  beyond  the  limits  of 
democracy  into  the  realm  of  state  socialism,  assuming  to  possess 
greater  wisdom  than  the  business  men  of  the  country  and  which,  there- 
fore, has  dictated  to  these  men  what  to  do  with  regard  to  the  wages, 
hours  of  labor  and  prices.  This  brings  to  mind  the  brilliant  character- 
ization by  Henry  George  of  the  fatal  weakness  of  state  socialism  which 
consists  in  assuming  to  "rule  the  wonderful  complex  and  delicate  rela- 
tions of  their  frames  by  conscious  will."  The  time  has  indeed  arrived 
for  urging  with  renewed  vigor  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George. 

HENRY  WARE  ALLEN,  Wichita,  Kas. 

I  am  greatly  disappointed  that  I  will  miss  seeing  so  many  of  the 
leading  Single  Taxers  at  this  Congress  and  of  hearing  the  only  gospel 
of  salvation  that  can  save  the  world  from  even  greater  chaos  and 
poverty  than  we  have  yet  seen.  What  an  opportunity  the  Washington 
administration  is  missing!  Its  NRA  WillV  theWisp,  with  its  upside- 
down  economics,  will  be,  in  future  histories,  classed  as  the  most  gigantic 
delusion  of  a  century. 

Of  course  this  foolish  experiment  will  soon  collapse.  Will  it  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  piece  of  torn-foolery  or  by  something  half  rational? 
It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  Washington  will  discover,  in  the  taxation 
of  land  values,  the  plain,  simple  and  easy  road  to  national  recovery 
and  to  fuller  and  more  permanent  prosperity  than  we  have  had  in 
fifty  years—  technocracy  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

BYRON  W.  HOLT,  N.  Y.  City. 

Having  just  returned  from  Mexico,  I  find  my  first  opportunity  to 
reply  to  your  letter  of  August  26,  and  to  assure  you  it  was  with  the 
sincerest  regret  that  I  gave  up  the  hope  of  attending  the  Conference 
of  Georgists  at  Chicago  this  month.  But  it  has  my  most  earnest  con- 
victions and  if  the  prayers  of  this  unrighteous  one  are  of  avail  it  must 
be  fruitful  of  good  things. 

May  I  tell  of  a  happy  experience  recently  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
while  studying  the  murals  of  Rivera  in  the  three-storied  courtyard 
of  the  fine  building  of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education?  These 
give  a  colorful  and  vivid  presentment  of  Mexican  history,  depicting 
realistically  the  sufferings  of  the  natives:  first,  under  the  exploitation 
of  the  Conquistadores,  and  second,  under  that  of  their  modern  equival- 
ents, the  international  concessionaires  —  coupled  with  the  exactions 
of  the  Church  throughout  both  tragic  periods.  Between  them  these 
three  forces  have  mulcted  the  people  of  their  rights  in  their  own  land. 
Imagine,  then  the  delight  of  a  Georgist  to  find,  at  the  end  of  the  court, 
the  whole  series  summed  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  legend  which  is  roughly 
translated  as  follows: 

The  land  is  for  all,  like  the  air,  the  water  and  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  true  civilization  will  be  the  harmony  of  men  with 
the  earth   and  of  men  among  themselves. 

To  find  such  a  challenge,  "plain  for  all  men  to  see,"  in  a  govern- 
ment building  of  one  of  the  so-called  somewhat  backward  nations, 
just  emerging  from  over  twenty  years  odd  of  revolution,  may  well 
hearten  all  land  emancipators.  Can  anything  more  inspiring  be  in- 
voked for  the  Conference? 

EMILY  E.  F.  SKEEL,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Letters  of  regret  were  also  received  from  Grace  Isabel 
Colbron,  S.  A.  Stockwell,  Lewis  Jerome  Johnson,  Francis 
Neilson,  A.  C.  Campbell,  and  others. 


fT~"\ON'T  scab"  says  the  labor  leader  as  he  gives  his 
-•-^support  to  economic  measures  which  create  unem- 
ployment and  leave  scabbing  as  the  only  opportunity  open 
to  millions. 


Reply  to  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison 
Brown's  Paper  Read  at  the 
Henry  George  Congress 

ARE  Single  Taxers  Fundamentalists?  Do  they  re- 
gard "Progress  and  Poverty"  as  an  economical  bible? 
Are  they  a  "bunch  of  nuts,  wholly  impervious  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense?"  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown 
of  Missouri  State  University  thinks  so,  at  least  in  regard 
to  a  large  body  of  Single  Taxers,  if  not  all.  I  have  quoted 
expressions  from  a  paper  by  the  professor  read  at  the 
Henry  George  Congress  at  Chicago.  The  professor  says 
that  our  economic  reading  is  limited,  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  writings  of  one  man,  and  that  we  consider 
it  rank  heresy  to  suggest  any  other  tax  than  a  tax  on  land 
values.  He  says  we  believe  any  other  tax  is  "essentially 
wicked,"  and  that,  "if  a  millionaire  dies  with  no  near  kin 
and  intestate,  we  would  prefer  that  his  entire  fortune 
should  go  to  some  worthless  seventh  cousin,"  for  if  the 
state  should  take  any  of  the  fortune,  taxation  has  not  been 
confined  to  its  only  just  and  natural  source,  the  economic 
rent  of  land. 

DON'T  ALL  THINK  ALIKE 

In  several  years  of  rather  intimate  association  with 
Single  Taxers  both  here  and  in  Europe,  I  have  failed  to 
notice  any  such  criticisms  of  them  as  Prof.  Brown  men- 
tions nor  any  such  unanimity  of  views  among  them  as  he 
implies.  Besides  at  the  Copenhagen  International  Con- 
ference, at  the  Edinburgh  International  Conference,  and 
at  minor  gatherings  in  London  I  have  heard  spirited 
debates  regarding  many  economic  problems  treated  by 
Henry  George,  but  not  considered  by  Single  Taxers  as 
forever  settled  by  him. 

As  to  our  considering  any  other  tax,  save  one  on  land 
values  as  "essentially  wicked,"  I  know  of  many  Single 
Taxers  who  in  spite  of  the  apparent  contradiction  in  terms 
have  been  earnest  advocates  of  income  taxes,  particularly 
on  the  big  incomes,  or  higher  brackets.  Such  income 
taxes  are  held  to  be  justifiable  because  by  such  taxation 
we  are  taking  a  portion  of  economic  rent,  as  many  large 
fortunes  are  due  to  land  monopoly. 

OBJECTS  TO  SINGLE  TAX 

Prof.  Brown  objects  to  the  term  Single  Tax,  and  my 
observation  is  that  a  large  majority  of  Single  Taxers  also 
object  to  it.  Mr.  Miller's  journal  formerly  known  as  the 
Single  Tax  Review  is  now  known  as  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 
In  California  the  words  Single  Tax  are  seldom  heard  in 
connection  with  the  advocacy  of  land  value  taxation.  In 
the  Ingram  Institute  the  words  were  particularly  taboo 
by  Mr.  Ingram.  Stoughton  Cooley  never  uses  them  in 
his  paper  called  Tax  Facts.  L.  D.  Beckwith  of  Stockton, 
Calif.,  calls  his  journal  No  Taxes,  but  he  swears  by  Henry 
George  economics.  J.  W.  Graham  Peace,  an  enthusiastic 
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disciple  of  George,  in  London,  never  advocates  a  Single 
Tax  on  land  values  but  always  the  taking  of  ground  rent 
for  public  purposes.  His  journal  is  called  The  Com- 
monweal. 

Prof.  Brown  accuses  us  of  being  inconsistent,  sometimes 
holding  that  a  tax  on  land  values  would  provide  for  all 
expenses  of  government  as  now  conducted  and  leave  a 
big  surplus,  so  that  riding  on  the  cars  would  be  as  free  as 
riding  in  the  elevator  of  big  buildings;  and  yet  at  other 
times  he  says  that  we  hold  that  farm  lands  apart  from 
improvements  have  little  value.  Well,  this  shows  that 
Prof.  Brown  has  noticed  that  sometimes  we  do  not  always 
agree,  although  we  may  be,  what  he  says  some  folks  call 
us,  "a  fanatical  religious  cult  with  fixed  dogmas  to  which 
we  adhere  regardless  of  logical  cost,  and  with  whom  it  is 
useless  to  reason." 

WRONG  THEORY  OF  INTEREST 

Prof.  Brown  says  that  Henry  George's  theory  of  in- 
terest is  wrong,  so  also  says  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  certainly 
one  of  our  leading  Single  Taxers  and  the  publisher  of  our 
leading  journal.  This  question  of  interest  I  have  heard 
debated  in  a  spirited  manner  at  a  number  of  Single  Tax 
conventions. 

Then  Prof.  Brown  says  we  consider  it  heresy  to  suggest 
that  business  depression  can  be  due  in  any  significant 
degree  to  the  mismanagement  of  our  money  and  credit 
system,  or  that  a  fluctuating  price  level,  (for  example, 
the  rapidly  falling  prices  of  1930-33)  is  of  itself  a  serious 
evil  independently  of  land  speculation. 

Had  Prof.  Brown  been  present  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, he  would  have  learned  from  the  address  of 
Western  Starr  that  the  evil  of  an  unstable  monetary  unit, 
and  of  the  monopolization  of  credit,  is  keenly  appreciated 
by  some  of  us,  if  not  by  all  of  us.  So  I  think  Prof.  Brown 
utterly  mistaken  when  he  says  that  we  insist  that  fluctua- 
tions in  the  measure  of  value  are  of  no  importance,  or  have 
no  relation  to  the  evils  from  which  we  have  recently  suf- 
fered. I  have  never  known  a  Single  Taxer  who  con- 
tended that  if  we  had  the  Single  Tax  fluctuations  of  money 
value  could  not  occur. 

Prof.  Brown  believes  that  we  make  rather  too  much  of 
our  free  trade  doctrine.  He  says  "in  my  opinion,  a  land 
tax  advocate  may  properly  support  both  free  trade,  and 
a  stable  dollar  as  reforms  of  importance." 

EXPURGATE  "PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY" 
Prof.  Brown  would  like  to  see  an  edition  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  with  all  the  discussion  as  to  the  definition 
of  terms  relegated  to  an   "appendix"  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

In  spite  of  all  these  mistakes,  (and  others)  to  which 
Prof.  Brown  alludes,  I  believe  some  of  his  criticisms  may 
prove  most  wholesome.  He  reveals  that  he  thinks  we 
make  too  much  of  the  theory  that  there  are  certain  natural 
laws,  sacred  because  really  of  divine  origin.  Conse- 
quently it  is  said  we  are  always  seeking  natural  laws 


of  economics,  and  then  trying  to  conform  to  them.  I  know 
that  a  large  school  of  Single  Taxers  hold  this  view.  Mr. 
Beckwith  of  No  Taxes  says  in  a  recent  article:  "When 
Edison  invented  the  electric  lamp  he  had  only  to  adapt 
his  work  to  natural  laws,  already  planned  and  in  opera- 
tion, and  ready  to  serve  him,  and  he  asks,  Do  you  believe 
there  are  natural  laws  of  economics  already  planned  and 
in  operation  and  ready  to  serve  us?  If  so,  our  first  task 
should  be  to  discover  and  to  understand  those  laws  rather 
than  to  plan  our  machinery." 

TWO  SCHOOLS  OF  SINGLE  TAXERS 

There  is  another  large  school  of  Single  Taxers  who  while 
acknowledging  that  Mr.  Beckwith's  views  are  entirely 
in  harmony  with  Henry  George  economics,  yet  hold  that 
they  are  out  of  harmony  with  economics  as  taught  in  some 
of  our  leading  schools  and  universities,  and  are  in  fact 
entirely  inconsistent  with  modern  evolutionary  philosophy. 

Thay  argue  that  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  natural 
laws.  That  in  the  course  of  natural  law  men  are  subject 
to  attack  from  all  kinds  of  diseases,  that  in  earlier  stages 
of  their  life  history  they  were  continually  subject  to  attack 
from  hostile  animals  as  they  now  are  from  hostile  bac- 
teria. They  argue  that  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  come 
in  conformity  to  natural  law,  and  in  short  that  natural 
laws  work  malevolently  as  often  as  they  work  benevo- 
lently. Consequently  we  can  learn  nothing  from  them  as 
to  what  men  should  do. 

So  this  school  does  not  at  all  regard  with  repugnance 
"managed  economics."  It  believes  that  managed  eco- 
nomics are  better  than  unmanaged  ones,  as  natural  law 
by  no  means  always  works  for  the  advantage  and  blessing 
of  mankind.  I  am  not  saying  to  which  of  these  schools 
of  economics  Prof.  Brown  belongs,  but  I  surmise  that  he 
may  be  most  properly  classified  with  the  believers  in  man- 
aged economics. 

STRATEGY 

Prof.  Brown  in  his  paper  read  at  the  Congress  gives 
some  good  ideas  as  to  strategy  of  Single  Tax  advocates. 
He  warns  us  against  our  becoming  too  "respectable," 
or  too  ready  to  preen  ourselves  on  the  midly  favorable 
comments  which  our  respectables  sometimes  vouchsafe 
to  us. 

"For  example"  he  says,   "some  of  our  numbers  ha\ 
seemed  to  be  unduly  elated  because  Dr.  Nicholas  Murra 
Butler  in  a  recent  address  referred  with  apparent  respect 
to  Henry  George  and  to  Henry  George's  great  book." 

As  Dr.  Butler  carefully  refrains  from  saying  that  he 
thought  Henry  George's  proposal  for  the  remedy  of 
poverty  was  a  right  proposal  he  can  not  see  that 
Single  Taxers  gain  much  if  any  thing  from  quoting  him. 

Prof.  Brown  calls  our  attention  to  the  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful campaigns  in  recent  years  to  take  off  of  land  rather 
than  to  put  more  taxes  on  land  values.  He  points  out 
that: 

"Private  property  in  land  is  familiar  to  the  ordinary 
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man.  He  does  not  see  that  it  is  essentially  different  from 
property  in  any  other  kind  of  goods.  He  hopes  to  own 
some  land,  if,  indeed,  he  does  not  already  own  some.  He 
sees  nothing  wrong  with  holding  title  to  his  home  or  farm, 
and  when  we  tell  him  that  private  property  in  land  is  un- 
just he  is  likely  to  feel  that  in  some  manner  we  are  attack- 
ing him,  and  putting  discredit  on  him  for  such  ownership. 
The  feeling  of  offence  and  anger  so  aroused  stirs  frantic 
opposition  and  is  a  severe  handicap  to  our  cause.  Must 
we  follow  Henry  George  precisely  in  all  particulars  even 
if  to  do  so  means  that  we  give  up  all  hope  of  achieving 
the  end  he  taught  us  to  desire? 

HOW  TO  PUT  IT 

"But  suppose  that  instead  of  protesting  against  private 
property  and  land  we  protest  instead  against  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  us  have  to  pay  billions  of  dollars  to  a  few  of 
us  for  the  privilege  of  living  and  working  on  those  parts  of 
the  earth  where  life  is  reasonably  possible  and  labor 
reasonably  productive.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  demand- 
ing "common  ownership  of  land"  and  so  letting  our 
antagonists  frighten  the  public  by  quoting  from  us  a 
phrase  which,  until  men  understand  its  connotations  for 
us,  is  altogether  misleading, — suppose  that  instead  of  this 
we  protest  against  allowing  a  few  of  us  to  draw  every  year 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  from  the  rest  of  us,  for  permission 
to  enjoy  situation  advantages  produced  not  by  these  few  but 
by  all  of  us.  If  we  put  our  case  this  way,  most  men  will 
instinctively  react  in  our  favor  at  the  start  and  the  way 
will  then  be  open  to  present  our  argument  more  fully. 
When  we  put  our  case  the  other  way,  we  needlessly  oppose 
current  modes  of  thought  and  speech  and  the  first  reaction 
of  most  men  whose  minds  are  habituated  to  existing  insti- 
tutions is  against  us. 

DARROW  AND  McNAIR 

If  Prof.  Brown  had  attended  the  Henry  George  Con- 
gress at  Chicago,  he  would  have  had  a  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Single  Taxers  do  not  all  think  alike. 
Clarence  Darrow  made  an  address  the  whole  tenor  of 
which  was  dead  against  the  Roosevelt  N.  R.  A.  policy, 
while  another  and  popular  speaker  William  N.  McNair 
defended  the  N.  R.  A.  policies  and  told  us  that  he  was  a 
candidate  for  office  of  mayor  in  Pittsburgh,  running  he 
said  as  a  candidate  of  what  is  known  as  the  Roosevelt 
Democracy,  which  he  said  helped  to  nominate  Roosevelt 
in  Chicago,  and  he  says  the  same  forces  fought  at  Harris- 
burgh  for  the  same  kind  of  progressive  social  legislation 
that  Roosevelt  sponsored  in  Congress. 

CHESTER  C.  PLATT. 

TDEOPLE  do  not  agree  with  the  teaching  of  George; 
•*-  they  simply  do  not  know  it.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
do  otherwise  with  his  teaching,  for  he  who  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  it  cannot  but  agree.  The  land  is  common  to 
all;  all  have  the  same  right  to  it. — LEO  TOLSTOY. 


Report  of  the  Work  of  the 

Schalkenbach  Foundation 

PHE  following  list  of  colleges  and  other  institutions 
•••  that  have  sent  to  the  Foundation  for  books  and  infor- 
mation,  but   especially   for   books,   during   October   and 
November  may  be  of  interest: 

COLLEGES 

Antioch,  College,  Ohio. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Athens  College,  Athens,  Georgia. 
North-western  University,  Evanston,  111. 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
University  of  California,  Dept.  of  Economics. 
American  University  at  Cairo,  Egypt. 
St.  Benedict's  College,  Kansas. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

Supt.  of  Schools,  Waupun,  Wisconsin. 

Supt.  of  Schools,  Hudson,  New  Hampshire. 

Board  of  Education,  Milburn,  N.  J. 

Supt.  of  Schools,  Watts,  Oklahoma. 

Dover  New  Jersey  Public  Schools. 

Reno  High  School,  Reno,  Nevada. 

Supervisor,  Hayward  High  School,  Wis. 

State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Senior  High  School,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Stevenson  Public  School  Supt.,  Washington. 

Alhambra  City  High  School,  Alhambra,  Calif. 

Belleville  Township  High  School,  Illinois. 

Union  Free  High  School,  Frederic,  Wisconsin. 

Fordson  Board  of  Education,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 

Denver  Public  Schools,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Braintree  High  School,   Braintree,   Massachusetts. 

Forty  or  more  letters  were  received  during  October  ask- 
ing for  information  on  taxation,  on  "Henry  George,"  the 
Single  Tax,  etc.,  and  each  inquirer  received  personal  answer, 
literature,  and  an  explanation  of  our  aims  and  ideals. 

A  memorial  advertisement  was  placed  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Oct.  30,  to  commemorate  the  life  and  writings 
of  Henry  George.  As  is  always  the  case  when  the  Founda- 
tion places  an  advertisement  of  this  kind,  interesting  new 
contacts  are  made,  some  of  which  prove  later  to  be  invalu- 
able to  the  work  of  promoting  an  understanding  of  the 
Georgist  idea.  The  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
steel  companies  in  the  country  sent  in  for  "Progress 
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and  Poverty"  as  a  result  of  this  advertisement.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  aiming  for  the  attention  of  the  "men 
on  the  top"  we  were  ignoring  the  opportunity  to  interest 
the  man  in  the  street.  We  find  that  this  does  not  hold 
tiue,  because  of  the  diversity  of  our  appeals: — what  is 
directed  at  one  group  in  one  campaign  is  re-arranged  in 
such  manner  as  to  attract  the  masses  in  another  campaign. 
So  long  as  the  Foundation  is  restricted  to  educational  work 
and  not  political  enterprise,  it  must  work  in  the  channels 
it  has  found,  up  to  the  present,  to  be  most  productive  of 
good.  Moreover  we  would  emphasize  again  the  fact  that 
we  are  running  on  the  income  from  a  small  Fund,  which 
does  not  permit  large-scale  operation.  Not  a  little  of  the 
value  of  the  work  we  are  doing  lies  in  its  stability,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Foundation  continues  as  a  headquarters 
and  center  for  educational  endeavor  year  in  and  year  out, 
and  that  its  services  of  information,  book  publishing  and 
distributing,  and  general  publicity  are  now  established 
and  recognized,  and  looked  to  with  a  certain  amount  of 
confidence  by  teachers,  editors  and  other  groups  with 
whom  we  are  in  contact. 

Through  the  kind  cooperation  of  Mr.  Harry  Maguire, 
2000  copies  of  the  Dewey  pamphlet  "Steps  to  Economic 
Recovery,"  were  sent  to  Dr.  Roman  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
writes : 

"I  distributed  800  copies  on  Monday  night  in  Pasadena,  and  read 
the  greater  part  before  the  entire  audience,  and  commented  on  it,  so 
that  the  whole  audience  got  the  benefit  of  what  Prof.  Dewey  had  to 
say." 

At  the  suggestion  and  contribution  of  Miss  Joan  Chaffe 
of  Louisiana,  a  donation  of  books  was  made  to  the  High- 
lander Folk  School  in  Monteagle,  Tenn.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Burger  additional  copies  of  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty"  and  other  Henry  George  titles  were 
placed  in  the  library  of  Erasmus  Hall  High  School  in 
Brooklyn.  A  state  teachers'  college  in  Pennsylvania 
received  copies  of  "Singificant  Paragraphs"  sufficient 
to  supply  each  student  of  the  economics  course.  Later 
the  books  will  be  placed  in  the  library  for  the  use  of  future 
classes. 

Many  review  copies  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry 
George"  by  Prof.  Geiger  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
Foundation  and  interesting  reviews  have  appeared  01 
will  appear  in  the  following:  Journal  of  Sociology  and 
Social  Research;  Church  School  Magazine;  The  Churchman; 
Town  Hall  Crier;  America;  and  The  Nation. 

In  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Foundation, 
who  met  on  Oct.  24,  the  secretary  stated  that  2,200  books 
had  gone  out  since  May  11,  22,000  distributed  pamphlets 
and  thousands  of  pieces  of  advertising  literature. 

PUBLICITY 

As  has  been  explained  before,  the  Foundation  employs 
a  bureau  to  send  it  clippings  from  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Henry  George,  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty",  the  Single  Tax,  and  allied  topics.  In 


this  way  we  are  able  to  gauge  the  extent  of  publicity  re- 
ceived for  our  cause,  and  contrary  to  the  belief  of  many 
of  our  friends,  press  notice  is  constant.  It  takes  only 
two  months  to  fill  our  scrap-book  of  144  pages.  Seeing 
the  collective  publicity  for  the  entire  movement  in  this 
way,  we  have  evidence  that  newspapers  are  more  open 
to  letters  and  material  for  editorial  comment  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Daily  we  find  clippings  of  letters 
written  by  Single  Taxers,  and  editorials  commenting  favor- 
ably on  Henry  George's  teachings.  In  the  case  of  opposi- 
tion or  unfavorable  comment,  letters  are  written  giving 
the  Georgist  viewpoint. 

October,  with  its  pre-election  news,  was  an  active  month 
for  mention  of  the  Single  Tax,  Henry  George,  etc.,  in  the 
press  of  the  nation.  Mr.  McNair's  successful  campaign 
for  the  mayoralty  in  Pittsburgh  filled  the  Pittsburgh  papers 
with  information  about  the  Single  Tax  and  the  graded 
tax  plan.  In  New  York  City,  as  the  campaign  for  the 
mayoralty  came  to  a  close,  mention  of  Henry  George  was  of 
almost  daily  occurrence.  This  was  stimulated  somewhat 
by  a  special  letter  sent  to  editors  of  daily  newspapers  not 
only  in  New  York  but  all  over  the  country,  enclosing  the 
new  pamphlet,  "Steps  to  Economic  Recovery."  The 
letter  appeared  in  many  newspapers  including  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  Daily  Citizen  of  Brooklyn,  Waterbury 
Republican,  Quincy  Illinois  Herald,  and  the  Santa  Barbara 
Press.  The  latter  newspaper  ran  an  editorial  in  which 
it  was  said: 

"Henry  George  represented  an  intelligent  approach  to  the  great 
curse  of  the  social  system  as  it  existed  then  and  as  it  exists  now — the 
monopoly  of  land  from  which  come  all  things  needful  to  human  exis 
tence." 

Our  letter  was  as  follows: 

Sir — Henry  George,  running  for  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
died  four  days  before  the  election,  on  Oct.  29,  1897.  The  campaign 
was  the  most  exciting  one  that  had  been  fought,  up  to  that  time,  and 
New  York  City's  present  Mayoralty  contest  brings  back  to  the  memory 
of  some,  the  earlier  campaign  when  the  power  of  Tammany  was  being 
tested  to  the  utmost. 

But  long  after  Henry  George  is  forgotten  as  a  candidate  for  office, 
he  will  be  remembered  as  a  great  American  who  made  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  social  and  economic  thought  in  his  famous  book  "Progress 
and  Poverty."  Its  clear  explanation  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to 
the  suffering  and  distress  of  the  world  today,  is  responsible  for  the  grow- 
ing number  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  who  have  renewed  their  in- 
terest in  his  teachings. 

Prof.  John  Dewey  in  the  enclosed  pamphlet,  "Steps  to  Economic 
Recovery,"  says: 

"You  can't  study  Henry  George  without  learning  how  intimately 
each  of  these  wrongs— unemployment,  poverty,  inequality  in  national 
taxation— are  bound  up  with  our  land  system.  Only  a  few  realize  the 
extent  to  which  speculation  in  land  is  the  source  of  many  troubles  of 
the  farmer,  and  the  part  it  has  played  in  loading  banks  with  frozen 
assets.  ...  I  do  not  claim  that  George's  remedy  is  a  panrcea  that  will 
cure  by  itself  all  our  ailments.  But  I  do  claim  that  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  our  basic  troubles  without  it." 

ROBERT  SCHALKENBACH  FOUNDATION. 

In  Scribner's  November  issue  Albert  Jay  Nock,  who  had 
been  in  touch  with  the  Foundation  for  several  years,  and 
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who  had  visited  our  offices  in  the  Spring  of  this  year,  pre- 
sented a  long  and  unusually  interesting  article  entitled 
"Henry  George — -Unorthodox  American"- — the  sixth  of 
Scribner's  Magazine  biographies  of  men  who  have  in- 
fluenced America.  In  our  opinion  one  of  the  most  telling 
paragraphs  in  Mr.  Nock's  article  is  as  follows: 

"It  is  interesting,  too,  now  that  successive  depressions  are  bearing 
harder  and  harder  on  the  capitalist,  precisely  as  George  predicted, 
to  observe  that  George  and  his  associate  anti-monopolists  of  forty 
years  ago  are  turning  out  to  be  the  best  friends  that  the  capitalist  ever 
had.  Standing  stanchly  for  the  rights  of  capital,  as  against  collec- 
tivist  proposals  to  confiscate  interest  as  well  as  rent,  George  formulated 
a  defense  of  those  rights  that  is  irrefragable.  All  those  who  have  tried 
to  bite  that  file  have  merely  broken  their  teeth.  There  is  a  certain 
irony  in  the  fact  that  the  class  which  has  now  begun  to  suffer  acutely 
from  the  recurring  prostrations  of  industry  and  the  ever-growing  cost 
of  stateism  is  the  very  one  which  assailed  George  most  furiously  as 
an  "apostle  of  anarchy  and  revolution."  Yet  the  rapid  progress  of 
collectivism  and  stateism  could  have  been  foreseen;  there  was  every 
sign  of  it,  and  the  capitalist  class  should  have  been  the  one  to  heed 
those  signs  devoutly  and  interpret  them  intelligently.  Bismark  saw 
what  was  coming,  and  even  Herbert  Spencer  predicted  terrible  times 
ahead  for  England,  and  still  more  terrible  times  for  America — a  long 
run  of  stateism  and  collectivism,  then  "civil  war,  immense  bloodshed, 
ending  in  a  military  despotism  of  the  severest  type." 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  to  all  of  our 
friends  who  sent  in  letters  and  material  in  answer  to  our 
president's  letter  on  land  speculation.  This  valuable 
collection  of  testimony  on  the  evils  of  land  speculation 
with  reference  to  various  communities  in  the  country, 
and  its  relation  to  depressions,  will  be  taken  over 
by  one  of  our  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  con- 
vincing document  for  publication.  In  this  connection 
we  understand  that  another  article  has  appeared  in  the 
October  issue  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet's  Review,  by  Dr. 
Frederick  L.  Bird,  again  referring  to  land  speculation  as 
the  cause  of  business  despressions.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  first  article  written  by  Mr.  Foulke  in  August  and 
circulated  very  widely  by  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  was  in- 
spired by  a  reading  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  copy  of 
which  Mr.  Foulke  obtained  from  the  Foundation  office. 

ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN,  Secretary. 


TN  a  fable  not  attributed  to  Aesop  a  tiger  is  asked  to 
•••  explain  how  so  apparently  weak  an  animal  as  man  could 
conquer  him.  "It  is  because  I  should  have  more  teeth 
and  claws,"  answered  the  tiger.  "I  keep  praying  to  the 
gods  to  give  them  to  me.  Then  I  will  make  short  work 
of  man."  His  questioner  then  asked  whether  he  should 
not  rather  ask  for  more  brains  instead  of  teeth  and  claws. 
This  insulted  the  tiger  who  roared  at  the  querist  so  fiercely 
that  he  fled.  This  tiger  was  like  the  advocates  of  the 
income  tax  who  can  not  see  the  real  reason  why  those  with 
big  incomes  flout  their  law.  They  keep  praying  that  their 
law  be  given  more  teeth  when  it  really  needs  better  brains 
than  the  kind  which  persist  in  holding  that  taxation  be 
levied  according  to  ability  to  pay. 


Activities  of  Manhattan 

Single  Tax  Club 

Wellesley  Hills  Kiwanis,  Sept.  27.— F.  H.  Wentworth 
arranged  meeting.  Mr.  J.  A.  Peckham  introduced  Mr. 
Ingersoll.  Dinner  at  Wellesley  Inn.  Joseph  B.  Ross, 
Banker,  Chairman,  President.  Mr.  Ingersoll  had  a  very 
fine  response  in  questions  and  everyone  pleased.  Attend- 
ance 75;  including  quite  a  few  leaders.  Quiz  lasted  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Two  socialists  asked  a  lot  of  foolish 
questions.  J.  N.  Smith,  Cooperative  Bank  Press,  George 
Adams,  editor  Townsmen,  Clarence  Holman,  Tax  Assessor 
and  Richard  Cunningham  and  wife  all  active  in  quiz;  a 
very  successful  meeting. 

Life  Underwriters  Association,  Providence,  R.  L,  Sept. 
28. — Hotel  Biltmore;  60  present.  Arranged  by  Mr.  Guy 
Brown  who  was  introduced  by  the  president  and  G.  Brown 
introduced  Dr.  F.  M.  Padelford.  Mr.  Ingersoll  spoke 
over  an  hour.  This  was  a  one  hundred  per  cent  meeting 
with  a  very  high  class  of  insurance  men,  mostly  life  and 
big  companies. 

The  Association  of  Real  Estate  Owners,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  Sept.  28,  8  p.  m.— Technical  High  School;  200 
present.  Fine  forum.  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Ashton,  Piesi- 
dent,  introduced  Mr.  Ingersoll  who  made  original  address 
which  was  commended  very  highly  by  Mr.  Ashton  and 
which  held  a  very  critical  audience  for  50  minutes.  Drew 
one  and  one-half  hours  of  questions  in  which  Dr.  F.  M. 
Padelford,  C.  R.  Padelford  and  others  participated. 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  Radio  Broadcasts. — Mr.  Ingersoll's 
broadcasting  as  well  as  the  dinner  arrangements  and  some 
meetings  were  interrupted  by  a  broken  ankle  which  has 
confined  him  to  his  house  for  six  weeks.  He  is  now  resum- 
ing his  programmes  with  most  of  the  stations  he  was  using. 

The  grand  total  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  broadcasts  this  year 
is  343. 

The  following  are  among  Mr.  Ingersoll's  recent  subjects 
of  radio  talks: 

Cut  this  Middleman  Out.  Working  for  the  Landlord. 
Human  Exploitation  and  How  to  Stop  It.  The  Business 
of  Government.  How  to  Save  New  York  from  Bank- 
ruptcy. 

During  Mr.  Ingersoll's  absence  his  secretary,  Miss  Mar- 
cella  Stutman,  was  in  touch  with  him  daily  and  conducted 
club  affairs  very  efficiently. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  spent  his  spare  time  to  good  advantage 
in  writing  the  bulk  of  the  manuscript  for  a  300  page  book 
which  he  hopes  to  have  published  probably  under  the  title 
"Who  Will  Defend  Democracy?"  which  will  present 
democratic  economics  as  the  scientific  alternative  to 
N.  R.  A. 

The  following  are  excel  pts  from  Mr.  Ingersoll's  Radio 

talks : 

WE  DO  OUR  PART 

"It  is  beside  the  point  to  question  whether  the  President  or  his 
official  or  unofficial  advisers  understand  the  economic  condition  that 
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exists  and  are  availing  themselves  of  all  the  resources  of  political 
science  in  the  campaign  against  economic  adversity.  What  I  want 
to  consider  is  the  more  immediate,  though  possibly,  infinitely  less  im- 
portant question  of  WHO  are  actually  doing  the  work  set  out  for  them 

by  NRA  and  who  are  passing  the  buck." 

*  *  * 

"The  word  'slacker' — among  others  of  war  origin — is  freely  used 
by  NRA  administrators  and  it  represents  the  dominant  purpose  of 
NRA:  to  bring  about  mass  action  for  employment  and  restored  buy- 
ing power,  and  that  refusal  or  failure  to  'cooperate'  cannot  be  tolerated : 
and  from  this  idea  grows  an  unlovely  brood  of  others  involving  espion- 
age, squealing,  informing,  etc.,  etc. — all  going  to  emphasize  that  the 
crime  of  crimes  is  that  of  the  slacker. " 

CUT  THIS  MIDDLEMAN  OUT 

"There  is  a  middleman,  however,  who  should  be  cut  out  and  follow- 
ing him  out  would  automatically  go  all  other  superfluous  middlemen. 
That  middleman  is  the  one  that  traffics  in  the  social  service  of  govern- 
ment, buying  it  at  the  cost  of  his  taxation  and  selling  it  at  the  price  of 
rent,  he  gets.  He  is  the  rent  racketeer.  Now,  watch  this  trick  close: 
It  is  smart;  and  you've  been  dumb  long  enough.  Rent  of  all  land  in 
the  country  is  thirteen  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  That's  actually 
paid  to  landowners;  and  the  national,  state  and  local  taxes  are  about 
twelve  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Now  instead  of  paying  all  the  taxes  out  of  the  rent  and  keeping  a 
billion  or  so  Mr.  Landlord  let's  you   pay  all  but   a  couple  of  billion 
of  the  taxes  and  he  walks  off  with  the  rent:  and  you  being  the  great 
American  sucker— you  stand  for  it— and  it  makes  you  poor\" 
YOUR  BAD  BARGAIN  IN  GOVERNMENT 

"Well,  what  do  you  do  with  the  government  you  bought?  Sell 
it?  No,  you  get  noble — you  are  one  hundred  per  cent  red  blood 
American.  You  wouldn't  do  so  peurile  a  thing  as  sell  your  govern- 
ment so  you  leave  that  for  land  racketeers  to  do,  and  you  buy  your 
own  government.  After  having  paid  once  for  it,  you  buy  it  from 
a  fellow  who  never  paid  a  cent  for  it. 

You  don't  follow  me?  You  want  a  piece  of  land  to  build  your  home 
you  have  to  go  to  a  racketeer  for  it.  Of  course,  you  won't  find  him  classi- 
fied in  the  telephone  book  that  way.  You'll  go  to  a  'Realtor'  who 
very  carefully  represents  'the  owners'  of  the  land  that  your  govern- 
ment made  valuable  after  the  Almighty  or  nation  created  it  for  the 
subsistence  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  And  Mr.  Realtor  dickers 
with  you,  citing  all  the  advantages  of  your  government  and  finally 
fixing  the  penalty  placed  upon  you  for  enjoying  those  advantages  and 
your  pay  of  say  $1000.  Aren't  you  paying  this  thousand  for  your 
own  government?" 


Mule  Wisdom 


TTARRY  WEINBERGER  said  the  trained  mule  which  balked 
*•  -*•  at  treading  on  the  cotton  when  driven  to  plough  it  under  showed 
more  sense  of  economy — not  to  mention  political  economy — than  the 
people  who  suggested  we  destroy  part  of  the  growing  crops  to  raise 
the  price  of  cotton,  destroy  hogs  to  increase  the  price  of  pork  or  pay 
farmers  to  hold  land  out  of  use  to  control  production. 

Who  will  tell  this  rattle-brained  world  that  while  there  is  too  much 
cotton  in  some  Southern  States  there  is  too  little  cotton  in  Russia  and 
China. 

There  are  too  many  hogs  on  the  farms  but  too  few  hogs  of  the  right 
kind  away  from  the  farms.  The  Creator  did  not  create  too  much  land. 
He  created  plenty,  so  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  His  creatures  to 
be  ungenerous  to  one  another.— JOHN  J.  EGAN  in  World-Telegram. 

WHEN  we  look  into  the  sweet  face  of  that  confiding  little  child 
whose  picture  the  Community  Chest  hangs  up  on  lamp  posts 
at  alms-gathering  time,  and  then  think  of  the  99-year  land  leases  and 
the  mountains  of  bonds  and  interest  that  this  unjust  generation  has 
condemned  that  poor  child  to  pay,  we  are  heartily  ashamed  of  our  kind. 

The  California  Progressive. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Question:  I  am  rather  anxious  to  know  your  opinion  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  view  that  in  the  United  States  capital  is  entitled  to 
six  per  cent  interest  on  $150,000,000,000.  According  to  the  World 
Almanac  the  total  wealth  is  something  like  $360,000,000,000,  and  the 
land  is  valued  at  $120,000,000,000.  The  national  income,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  in  1929  was  $84,000,000,000. 

It  seems  to  me  that  too  frequently  we  overlook  the  item  of  specula- 
tive rent.  Does  it  seem  to  you  reasonable  to  assume  that  each  year 
labor  goods  valued  at  $73,000,000,000  are  produced;  that  interest  on 
capital  is  $9,000,000,000;  and  that  speculative  rent  now  paid  is 
$3,000,000,000? 

If  governments  were  to  undertake  to  collect  all  ground  rent,  much 
land,  it  would  appear,  would  become  part  of  the  public  domain.  This 
being  true,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  true  rent  is  something 
like  five  per  cent  interest  on  $120,000,000,000? 

Allowing  for  natural  resources,  coal,  iron,  oil,  gas,  etc.,  possibly  true 
annual  rent  should  be  estimated  at  $9,500,000,000.  Franchises,  I 
suppose,  must  be  included  in  land  values. — F.  P. 

Answer:  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  at  present 
of  determining  positively  whether  the  figures  quoted  are 
correct  or  not.  As  conditions  are  now  all  these  estimates 
probably  are  very  much  in  excess  of  the  facts.  Two 
things,  however,  are  important,  and  we  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  Dr.  P.  gives  us  to  again  bring  these  to  our 
readers'  notice. 

Dr.  P.  asks  whether  in  our  opinion  capital  is  entitled 
to  six  per  cent  interest.  Capital  is  entitled  to  what  it  can 
get  and  to  all  it  can  get  under  the  existing  conditions.  If 
we  choose  to  maintain  conditions  that  make  it  possible, 
under  normal  operations,  for  capital  to  command  an  inter- 
est rate  of  six  per  cent  while  wages  and  salaries  tend  ever 
downward,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  capital,  but  of  the  system. 

Capital  (especially  that  form  of  capital  that  is  repre- 
sented by  money)  will  not  seek  nor  accept  investment 
at  any  rate  lower  than  the  market  rate  for  money.  As 
long  as  there  is  a  source  of  assured  income  that  money 
can  command,  and  as  long  as  that  income  approximates 
five  per  cent  net,  so  long  will  producers  have  to  pay  such 
rate  plus  insurance. 

Land  offers  such  an  opportunity  for  investment  and 
gain.  The  graph  indicating  the  rise  in  land  values  shows 
an  ever-increasing  climb,  except  for  the  short  periods  of 
pause  or  recession  that  give  the  steadily  rising  line  merely 
the  look  of  a  saw-edge  instead  of  the  smooth  unbroken 
edge  of  a  sword. 

From  colonial  or  post-revolutionary  days  until  now; 
or  from  Civil  War  days,  or  any  period  from  which  graphs 
are  constructed,  until  now,  the  line  that  indicates  changes 
in  land  values  is,  in  the  main,  an  ever-rising  one.  In- 
vestors in  land  who  have  money  to  lay  aside  and  who  have 
sufficient  interests  and  sources  of  income  to  enable  them 
to  carry  such  investments  during  "off  years,"  find  land 
the  safest,  the  surest  and  the  easiest  way  to  "make" 
money.  Five  per  cent  per  annum  has  been  found  to  be 
the  minimum  that,  under  such  circumstances  and  over 
long  periods,  land  will  pay  to  investors. 

Not  all  who  invest  in  land,  of  course,  have  the  resources 
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;  that  enable  them  to  "carry"  such  investments  over  the 
"hurdles,"  and  such  very  often  lose  money  and  sometimes 
lose  possession  of  the  land.  These,  however,  are  not,  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  lenders  of  money  or  capital,  and  more 
often  than  not  are  among  the  largest  borrowers. 

Thus  it  is  the  private  ownership  of  land  and  the  ability 
to  take  and  keep  the  bulk  of  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  vir- 
tually guaranteed  income  that  land  offers  the  large 
investor,  the  great  money-lender,  that  establishes  a  rate 
of  interest  that  industry  must  match  if  it  means  to  borrow. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  industry  is  fraught  with  risk 
under  our  modern  conditions,  industry  must  bear  an 
additional  charge  to  pay  for  insurance,  and  this  is  covered, 
,  excepting  in  times  of  depression  or  in  cases  of  hazardous 
venture,  by  an  additional  one-half  of  one  per  cent  to  one 
per  cent.  In  times  of  depression  or  in  cases  of  greater 
hazard,  bonuses  that  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  interest  are 
everywhere  the  rule. 

If  we  could  imagine  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of 
capital  under  the  Single  Tax  remaining  as  it  is  now — {such 
a  condition  under  the  Single  Tax  would,  of  course,  be  im- 
possible, but  just  for  the  purpose  of  an  illustration  let  us 
assume  such  an  hypothesis) — with  land  as  an  avenue  of 
investment  eliminated  and  the  element  of  risk  minimized, 
as  both  will  be  under  the  Single  Tax,  those  two  factors 
would  account  for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  of 
not  less  than  five  and  one-half  per  cent,  leaving  true  in- 
terest to  command  a  rate  of  not  more  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent. 

Under  the  Single  Tax  interest  will  rise  from  this  "true 
•est"  rate  but  it  will  be  interest  on  capital,  not  rent, 
or  insurance  for  extreme  risk,  nor  usury,  which  latter 
probably  is  the  correct  characterization  of  bonuses  and 
fees  beyond  the  legal  rate.  Interest  will  rise  from  the 
1  one-half  of  one  per  cent  at  which  our  supposititious  case 
fixed  it  to  perhaps  four  times  that  rate,  or  about  two  per 
cent.  But  wages,  too,  will  then  have  risen  to  about  four 
or  five  times  what  they  were  under  our  hitherto  most  pros- 
perous conditions. 

Once  land  is  eliminated  as  a  source  of  private  invest- 
ment and  profit,  the  rate  of  interest  will  be  what  a  free 
money  market,  with  all  monopoly  removed,  will  make  it. 
Land  having  been  eliminated  as  an  avenue  of  investment, 
money  will  be  compelled  to  seek  investment  in  industry. 
There  will  then  be  relatively  as  great  competition  among 
investors  seeking  investments  as  there  will  be  among  pro- 
ducers for  capital. 

The  second  important  thought  brought  up  by  Dr.  P. 

n  j  is,  What  is  the  true  rent  of  land  in  the  United  States?   Dr. 

",  P'.s  estimate  of  $9,500,000,000,  including  lands  containing 

..  coal,  iron,  oil,  gas,  etc.,  and  also  including  franchises,  we 

feel  certain  is  much  too  low.     Whatever  the  rent  of  land 

'.  is  today,  however,  (we  are  speaking  here  of  actual,  not 

speculative,  rent)  it  will  rise,  under  the  Single  Tax,  to  as 

much  more  than  it  is  today  as  the  amount  of  taxes  that 


are  now  being  collected  on  all  things  other  than  land  values 
shall  have  been  abolished.  Under  these  conditions  we 
believe  the  annual  rent  of  land  will  be  not  less  than  the 
sum  the  government  (federal,  state  and  local)  spends  each 
year,  now  about  $13,000,000,000. 

When  Dr.  P.  says  we  too  frequently  overlook  the  item 
of  speculative  rent,  and  then  asks  whether  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  speculative  rent  now  paid  is 
$3,000,000,000,  we  admit  our  shortcomings.  We  can 
philosophize  about  speculative  rent;  we  cannot  even  guess 
at  its  proportions.  There  are  no  authentic  records.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  a  statistician.  Nine  billion  dollars 
in  interest  on  capital  seems  a  conservative  estimate  for 
normal  times.  But  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
this  huge  amount  is  due  to  the  interest  rate,  and  that  the 
interest  rate  is  due  entirely  to  the  private  monopoly  of 
land  rent,  and  the  net  return  that  this  offeis  to  large 
investors. 

The  collection  of  the  rent  of  land  by  government  in  lieu 
of  all  taxes  will  put  an  end  to  all  the  burdens  that  Dr.  P. 
calls  to  our  attention,  and  many  others  that  he  knows 
about,  but  does  not  here  mention. 

More  News  of 

Pittsburgh  Victory 

The  following  comparative  figures  supplied  us  by  Mr. 
P.  R.  Williams  may  be  interesting  to  cite  in  connection 
with  the  Pittsburgh  political  situation  and  McNair's 
victory : 

McNair  received  a  vote  for  Mayor,  Nov.  7  of    102,432 
Mayor  John  S.  Herron  a  vote  of  75,507 


A  Democratic  majority  of  26,925 

The  usual  Democratic  enrollment  in  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh under  the  personal  registration  law  has  been  about 
5,000  voters. 

The  Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor  in  1925,  Prof. 
Carman  C.  Johnson,  received  only  about  5,000  votes  in 
his  contest  against  Charles  H.  Kline,  Republican,  though 
this  low  figure  was  due  to  the  presence  of  an  Independent 
Republican  candidate  in  the  November  election,  who  re- 
ceived about  15,000  votes. 

In  1921,  McNair  made  a  very  creditable  run  for  Mayor 
against  William  A.  Magee,  Republican,  receiving  about 
35,000  votes  from  his  three  nominations,  Democratic, 
Lincoln  and  Prohibition  parties. 

In  1929,  the  last  previous  election,  Thomas  A.  Dunn, 
President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as 
Democratic  nominee  for  Mayor,  received  about  40,000 
votes  in  a  straight  contest. 

In  1932,  the  Democratic  enrollment  increased  from 
about  5,000  to  20,000  for  the  Roosevelt  presidential  elec- 
tion, Roosevelt  receiving  86,000  votes  in  Pittsburgh  and 
carrying  the  city  (in  1932)  by  26,000  majority,  the  first 
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time  a  Democratic  candidate  for  President  has  carried 
Pittsburgh  or  Allegheny  County  since  the  days  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  last  Democratic  Mayor,  Hon.  George  W.  Guthrie, 
later  Ambassador  to  Japan  under  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
elected  in  1906,  27  years  ago. 

All  votes  received  by  McNair  in  1933  were  registered 
in  the  Democratic  square,  there  being  no  fusion.  Mayor 
Herron  received  72,000  votes  in  the  party  primaries,  Sept. 
19,  MoNaii  less  than  24,000,  John  M.  Henry,  McNair's 
rival  for  the  Democratic  nomination  less  than  3,000.  The 
entire  McNair  councilmanic  ticket  won  in  the  primaries 
and  also  in  the  election  by  very  large  majorities  in  both 
cases,  the  only  change  in  the  ticket  being  the  substitution 
of  former  Mayor  William  A.  Magee,  Independent  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  City  Council,  for  George  E.  Evans,  who 
voluntarily  withdrew  with  the  idea  of  strengthening  the 
McNair  ticket  in  the  final  election,  after  having  defeated 
Mr.  Magee  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Council  in 
the  primary  by  a  substantial  majority. 

HENCE  those  immense  landed  estates  which  luxury 
condemns  to  barrenness,  and  which  for  the  grati- 
fication of  one  man  deprive  a  population  of  existence  who 
would  otherwise  be  born  to  cultivate  it. 

MARMONTEL,  Address  in  favor  of  the  Peasants  of  the 
North,  1757. 

A  Plan  for  County  Organization 

NAME  AND  PURPOSES 

THE  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  "THE  SCIEN- 
TIFIC   TAX    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    YORK 
STATE." 

The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be: 

1.  To   promote   a   more  extensive   knowledge   of   the 
general  principles,  purposes  and  methods  of  taxation  and 

2.  To   work   toward   a   scientific   and    equitable   pro- 
gramme of  taxation  that  will  ultimately  evolve  into  the 
appropriation  by  the  State,  as  the  sole  source  of  revenue, 
of  such  a  part  of  the  economic  rent  of  land  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  costs  of  adequate  public  services, — 
such  a  programme  to  represent  an  evolution  toward  the 
taxation  of  land  value  only  through  the  gradual  abolition 
of  all  other  forms  of  taxation,  direct  and  indirect. 

DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 

A     We  know  that  present  methods  of  taxation  are  for 


the  most  part 

1  Unnatural. 

2  Unscientific. 

3  Inadequate. 

4  Unreliable. 


6  Conducive    to    evasion    and    dis- 
honesty. 

7  Injurious  to  industry. 

8  Burdensome  to  consumers. 

9  Destructive  of  good  citizenship. 


5     Unjust.  10     A  prolific  source  of  economic  mal- 

adjustment. 

B  We  believe  that  the  appropriation  by  the  State  of 
the  economic  rent  of  land  as  the  sole  source  of  public  rev- 
enue would  be 

1  Natural  in  its  fundamental  philosophy. 

2  Scientific  in  its  application. 

3  Adequate  as  a  source  of  public  revenue. 

4  Reliable  under  all  conditions  and  at  all  times. 

5  Just  to  the  individual  and  society. 

6  Impossible  of  evasion  or  shifting. 

7  Beneficial  to  industry. 

8  Unfelt  by  consumers. 

9  Productive  of  good  citizenship. 

10     Preventive  of  economic  cycles  and  crises. 

C    We  believe  that: 

1  Individual  human   happiness  and   development  are 
more  dependent  upon 

a  Individual  freedom  and  initiative  than  upon 
socialistic  control, 

b  Widespread  prosperity  and  well-being  than 
upon  concentration  of  wealth  and  income  in 
the  hands  of  a  few, 

c  A  decentralized  State  with  the  emphasis  upon 
local  autonomy  than  upon  a  centralized  State 
with  bureaucratic  control, 

d    True  industrial  democracy  than  upon  com- 
munism or  any  variant  of  it. 

2  The  perpetuity  of  the  best  features  of  capitalism 
would   promote   the   true   interests  of   the  individual   in 
society,  whereas  communism,  or  any  variant  thereof  that 
makes  the  State  all  in  all,  would  be  subversive  of  human 
development. 

3  Every  effort,   therefore,  should  be  made   to  main- 
tain the  best  features  of  the  present  "American  System. "i 

4  The  economic  prosperity  of  our  consuming  millions 
based  upon  security  in  labor  and  its  rewards  is  the  only 
soil  in  which  capitalism  can  grow  and  wax  stronger  in  it 
service  to  the  people. 

5  Capitalists,  business  men  and  financiers  themseh 
should,  therefore,  be  the  firmest  supporters  of  econor 
security  and  material  well-being  for  the  efficient  individi 
producer  in  every  industry. 

6  What  business  men  and  capitalists  fail  to  do  by  waj 
of  promoting  economic  security  will  be  done  by  Govern 
ment,  and  we  shall  witness  centralization  of  power  ant 
the  rapid  growth  of  State  socialism,  the  decline  of  citizen 
ship  and  democracy  and  the  development  of  bureaucracyl 
which  in  turn  will  involve  the  overthrow  of  capitalisnj 
and  the  domination   and  subversion  of  the   true  life  in 
terests  of  the  individual, 

7  If  public  revenues  were  raised  by  the  appropriatioi 
by  Government  of  part  or  all  of  the  annual  economic  ren 
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of  land  and  if  all  other  taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect,  were 
abolished,  labor  and  capital  would  be  free  to  produce  wealth 
unhampered  by  the  burdens  of  ruinous  taxes,  consump- 
tion of  tax-free  goods  would  increase,  and  capitalists,  also 
freed  from  all  taxes  except  a  payment  based  upon  the  value 
of  the  land  they  used  in  production,  would  find  an  ever 
expanding  market  for  goods  to  whose  costs  of  production 
no  taxes  had  been  added. 

8  The  efficiency  of  capital  and  labor  in  production 
under  "free  competition"  would  be  the  only  basis  for  re- 
ward, but  such  reward  or  income  could  not  be  uniform 
because  of  varying  ability  in  the  use  of  labor  and  capital; 
but  great  contrasts  in  income  would  probably  cease  to 
exist,  and  so  would  special  privileges,  exemptions,  favor- 
itism, nepotism,  paternalism,  political  trading,  subsidies, 
governmental  interference  in  business  and  the  trend 
toward  socialism. — LYNN  F.  PERKINS. 

Dictators  and  the  New  Deal 

FROM  PAMPHLET  BY  PROF.  BRINSMADE. 

SINCE  Jan.  1933  Germany  has  quit  Marxian  pseudo-liberalism 
for  a  Fascist  dictator  and  the  new  U.  S.  Democratic  Congress  has 
made  Pres.  Roosevelt  a  dictator,  for  curing  depression  by  a  New  Deal 
(ND)  in  10  acts,  designed  by  a  Brain  Trust  (BT)  composed  mostly 
of  college  professors. 

The  1st  or  Natl.  Monetary  act  (NMA)  reorganizes  the  money  and 
busted  banking  systems.  The  2d.  or  Federal  Security  act  wisely  curbs 
fraud  in  interstate  investment  offerings.  The  3d.  or  Civil  Conserva- 
tion act  forms  camps  for  public  forest  work,  paying  soldier-subsistence 
wages  to  300,000  men.  The  4th.  or  Tenn.  Valley  act  enables  the  com- 
pletion of  Federal  plants  at  Muscle  Shoals  and  public  supply  of  their 
power  for  regional  development — a  laudable  attempt  to  make  a  war- 
elephant  self-supporting.  The  5th.  or  Railway  Coordinating  act 
permits  Govt.  to  unify  discordant  systems  and  restrict  competition 
so  wasteful  for  natural  monopolies. 

The  6th.  and  7th.  acts  create  Farm  and  Home  Owners  Loan  corps, 
empowered  to  loan  billions  to  save  land-speculating  fools  from  the 
results  of  their  own  folly;  they  broaden  the  field  of  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp.  started  by  Pres.  Hoover  to  loan  $1.5  billions  of  Federal 
money  to  private  enterprises.  The  8th.  or  Public  Works  act  provides 
$3.3  billions,  either  for  Federal  works  and  war,  or  for  loans  to  local 
govts.  agreeing  to  pay  back  70%  of  their  projects'  cost.  Such  relief 
was  long  ago  discarded  by  England  as  too  costly;  it  must  pay  the  rob- 
ber wages  of  labor  monopoly,  instead  of  subsistence,  and  doubly  enrich 
landlords,  first  by  buying  sites  and  later  by  raising  value  of  contiguous 
lands.  The  9th.  or  Natl.  Industrial  Recovery  act  (NIRA)  provides 
more  jobs,  by  shortening  working  weeks,  and  raises  wages  to  suit  the 
fallacy:  "High  wages  make  prosperity."  The  10th.  or  Agric.  Ad- 
just, act  (AAA)  aims  to  boost  food  prices  by  taxing  consumers  to  pay 
farmers  for  keeping  land  fallow  or  destroying  crops.  Already  much 
of  cotton  crop  has  been  plowed  under  and  millions  of  pigs  butchered 
for  fertilizier.  Such  wicked  waste,  to  lift  prices,  is  a  new  sin  for  Uncle 
Sam  (6). 

NMA  permits  a  scientific  Natl.  Managed  currency  (NMC)  using 
an  average-commodity  price  for  a  standard  instead  of  gold.  Its 
depreciated  dollar  raises  domestic  prices  of  rural  products  largely  ex- 
ported. In  1932,  rural  earnings  were  below  the  1913  level  but  urban 
wage-rates  were  still  100%  above  it.  The  NMC  reduces  cost  of  mfd. 
goods  (by  lowering  gold  value  of  wages)  and  so  fosters  their  consump- 
tion by  farmers  and  miners,  lessening  unemployment,  mostly  urban. 


But  NIRA  boosts  urban  wages,  raising  mfg.  costs,  and  counteracts 
employing  action  of  NMC;  it  removes  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  shield 
and  grants  no  equivalent  for  consumers,  even  allowing  higher  tariffs 
to  stop  foreign  competition;  and  it  menaces  liberty  and  favors  Fascisrr 
by  combining  all  industries  under  Federal  control.  Thus,  after  a  be- 
nign, frugal,  first  half,  ND  launches  5  abortions,  repudiating  cherished 
Democratic  doctrines  of  free  trade,  disarmament,  state-rights,  indi- 
vidualism, etc.,  and  conceived  by  a  BT  either  ignorant  of  political 
economy  or  afraid  to  tell  for  fear  of  losing  prestige  among  college 
"economists  " 

Dictator  R.  first  pared  the  budget  of  $300  millions  of  Legion  plunder, 
but  Congress  must  soon  yield  again  to  Legion  raids  unless  protected 
by  Proportional  Representation.  Besides,  this  saving  is  tiny  compared 
to  ND  which  may  cost  $12  billions  and  forever  postpone  reductions 
of  huge  war  debt  and  bureaucracy.  ND  swallows  the  lie:  "Govt. 
owes  everyone  a  living" — postulated  by  English  landlords  to  defend 
workhouses  for  feeding  paupers  (robbed  of  their  farms  and  commons 
by  enclosures)  and  now  urged  by  Marxians  to  justify  the  ruination 
of  bourgeois  by  excessive  taxes  for  doles.  But  Georgism  rejects  such 
sophistry  and  provides  a  costless  way  for  automatically  restoring  all 
unused  land  to  the  public  domain,  where  "paupers"  can  easily  sup- 
port themselves.  The  only  approach  to  this  natural  remedy,  among 
all  the  prodigal  potions  of  ND,  is  a  grant  of  $25  millions  by  AAA  to 
establish  subsistence  farms  for  workless,  but  this  also  hushes  scandals 
of  land  monopoly,  so  practical  benefits  will  be  small.  All  ND's  costly 
plans  to  cure  depression,  while  blinking  monopoly  profits,  are  as 
absurd  as  the  plastering  of  a  bullet-wound  without  first  extracting 
the  ball.  Yet  these  blunders  may  prove  disguised  blessings  if  they 
react  for  the  moralizing  of  capitalism  before  the  nation  has  been  bank- 
rupted or  enslaved  by  dictators. 

*Excerpt  from  4th  edition  of  "What's  the  Use  of  Working  "by  R. 
B.  Brinsmade  of  San  Luis  Potosi  City,  Mexico,  who  will  send  sample 
copy,  post  free  to  anyone  sending  a  3-cent  stamp. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

A  WORK  OF  LIMITED  USEFULNESS* 

This  book  is  well  named  because  it  establishes  beyond  question  that 
present  methods  of  taxation  are  rackets  and  nothing  else,  taking  taxes 
without  giving  benefits,  and  vice  versa. 

The  author  outlines  the  mechanism  of  Federal,  State  and  local  taxa- 
tion and  gives  his  opinion  thereon.  The  book  is  excellent  for  those 
who  desire  to  know  just  how  they  are  taxed,  why  certain  forms  of 
taxation  as  levied  are  rackets.  The  statistics,  observations  and  defini- 
tions, while  often  debatable,  are  illuminating.  His  substitute  pro- 
posals will  be  criticised  adversely  by  the  most  casual  thinker  and  would 
indicate  that  he  had  given  more  thought  and  study  to  expose  than  to 
a  carefully  thought-out  constructive  programme. 

No  follower  of  Henry  George,  or  any  well  grounded  economist  who 
understands  the  Single  Tax,  will  remotely  recognize  his  statement 
of  what  the  Single  Tax  and  Henry  George  stand  for.  In  his  attempt 
to  give  his  reader  an  understanding,  and  his  complete  failure,  we 
wonder  how  accurate  his  book  as  a  whole  may  be,  for  his  idea  of  the 
Single  Tax  is  essentially  what  it  is  not.  If  it  were  what  he  states  it 
to  be  we  would  agree  with  him  that  "the  project  of  the  Single  Tax 
would  be  extremely  unjust."  As  it  is  we  suggest  that  he  give  the 
matter  considerably  more  study. 

But  read  the  book,  with  its  many  elightening  statistics,  realize  that 
25  per  cent  of  each  dollar  goes  to  taxes,  and  that  a  still  larger  percentage 
is  to  be  progressively  required,  learn  the  uses  and  misuses  of  taxation, 
and  then  decide  whether  you  prefer  the  present  57  varieties  or  one 
Single  Tax  on  land  values. — C.  H.  KENDAL. 

*The  Tax  Racket,  or  What  we  pay  to  be  Governed.  By  Ray  E.  Untereiner 
Ph.D.  Clo.  161  pp.  12  mo.  Price  $1.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phildaelphia,  Pa. 
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Correspondence 

MISTAKES  OF   PROF.  WHITEHEAD 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

A  word  might  be  added  to  the  excellent  review  of  "Adventures  of 
Ideas,"  by  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  that  appeared  in  the  Sept.— Oct. 
issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  a  philosopher 
to  fall  into  conventional  errors  when  dealing  with  political  economy. 
Thus  Prof.  Whitehead  uses  the  familiar  example  of  the  shocking  fac- 
tory conditions  in  England  in  the  early  days  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion to  prove  that  "the  mere  doctrines  of  freedom,  individualism,  and 
competition,  had  produced  a  resurgence  of  something  very  like  indus- 
trial slavery  at  the  base  of  society." 

The  assumption  that  individualism  was  on  trial  at  that  time  is  of 
course  absurd.  The  enclosure  of  the  commons  had  tightened  the  grip 
of  land  monopoly,  and  the  factory  workers  were  the  victims  of  this 
invasion  of  individual  liberty.  A  system  based  upon  privileges,  the 
very  antithesis  of  laissez-faire,  must  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
enslavement.  The  workers  were  not  free  because  the  natural  alter- 
native of  self-employment  on  the  land  had  been  taken  away  from  them, 
an  alternative  that  wolud  have  enabled  them  to  exact  higher  wages 
and  the  safeguards  that  became  the  object  of  factory  laws. 

Prof.  Whitehead  believes  (p.  44)  that  a  "directive  agency"  is  required 
to  help  mere  individualistic  competition  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
society,  but  being  blind  to  the  part  that  land  monopoly  and  trade 
monopoly  play  in  the  economic  world,  he  is  either  unawaie  of  the  argu- 
ment for  equal  freedom  or  does  not  consider  it  worthy  of  attention. 
In  common  with  many  so-called  economists,  he  ignores  a  fundamental 
factor  in  the  problem  under  discussion.  This  leads  him  to  suppose 
that  "such  sharp-cut  notions  as  'the  economic  man,"  'supply  and  de- 
mand,'  competition, '  (are)  in  process  of  dilution  by  a  close  study  of 
the  actual  re-actions  of  various  populations  to  the  stimuli  which  are 
relevant  to  modern  commerce." 

Commerce  produces  different  reactions  under  restraint  and  under 
freedom.  History  furnished  numerous  examples  of  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  governments  to  ignore  the  natural  laws,  but  the  price  has 
always  been  oppression  and  strife,  a  price  that  is  being  paid  today  by 
unfortunate  populations  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  who  still  believe  in  equal  freedom  that,  with 
the  removal  of  privileges  and  monopoly,  competition  would  produce 
in  society  the  desired  equilibrium.  Although  Prof.  Whitehead  is  of 
the  opinion  on  page  70  that  compulsion  is  necessary  to  overcome  anti- 
social tendencies,  on  page  105  he  points  out  that  "the  worth  of  men 
consists  in  their  liability  to  persuasion,"  and  on  page  213  he  quotes 
Plato's  final  conviction  "that  the  divine  element  in  the  world  is  to  be 
conceived  as  a  persuasive  agency  and  not  a  coercive  agency." 

The  test  of  any  economic  system  must  rest  finally  upon  its  power 
to  win  universal  acceptance,  and  therein  lies  the  strength  of  the  ideas 
developed  in  the  18th  century  by  the  Physiocrats  and  Adam  Smith, 
and  clarified  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  Henry  George.  Unlike  Social- 
ism or  Fascism,  the  demand  for  equality  of  opportunity  must  repudiate 
violence,  and  depend  upon  justice  and  fair  play  to  win  approval.  Its 
platform,  the  earth,  is  the  only  one  broad  enough  to  hold  the  entire 
human  race. 

Southwest  Harbor,  Maine.  FRANK  W.  GARRISON. 

ACTIVITY  IN  CALIFORNIA 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

For  several  years  past  the  real  estate  boards  of  California  have  been 
engaged  in  an  able  and  skillfully  managed  campaign,  as  they  claimed, 
to  relieve  real  estate  form  its  "burden  of  taxation."  They  interested 
with  them  some  of  the  farm  organizations  and  also  succeeded  in  en- 
trapping the  state  organization  of  building  associations  and  other 
bodies.  Altogether  they  presented  a  very  formidable  appearance. 
In  carrying  out  their  plans  a  determined  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  state  officials  and  the  state  legislature.  The  result  of  all  this  was 


that  two  of  the  state  officials,  the  comptroller  of  the  state  and  the  head 
of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  gave  their  names  (Reily — Stewart) 
to  an  amendment  of  the  State  Constitution  which  was  duly  submitted 
to  the  people  in  June  and  carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  the  people 
not  being  clearly  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  measure  upon  which 
they  were  voting.  This  amendment,  although  containing  some 
apparently  good  features,  had  as  its  real  object  the  limitation  of  taxa- 
tion upon  real  and  personal  property  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  all  State  purposes  and  with  power 
in  the  legislature  to  authorize  the  counties  and  cities  to  limit  their  taxa- 
tion on  such  property  to  a  similar  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  their 
appropriations. 

Of  course  the  net  result  of  this  would  be  to  make  necessary  a  transfer 
of  taxation,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  may 
be  called  the  "possessing"  classes  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  poor. 

That  this  statement  is  correct  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  legisla- 
ture, anticipating  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  provided  Cali- 
fornia with  a  two  and  one-half  per  cent  retail  sales  tax,  which  tax  for 
several  months  has  been  in  operation. 

The  realtors  and  their  assistants  overplayed  their  hand,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  California  have  learned  through  daily  exper- 
iences just  what  this  sales  tax  means,  for  it  was  indeed  presented  in 
its  most  objectionable  form  and  without  disguise.  The  state  of  public 
feeling  is  such  that  it  has  seemed  to  a  number  of  those  really  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  taxation  that  the  present  was  the  most  opportune 
time  imaginable  for  the  pressing  of  real  reform  in  taxation. 

Acting  upon  this  belief,  there  was  presented  to  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  meeting  at  Monterey,  a  resolution  which,  omitting  the 
"Whereases,"  in  its  final  form  read  as  follows: 

"Resolved  by  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor  that  we  de- 
mand such  a  constitutional  amendment  as  will  forever  prevent  the 
imposition  of  any  sales  tax,  either  direct  or  indirect,  increasing  the 
price  of  commodities,  will  repeal  so  much  of  the  Reily — Stewart 
amendment  as  limits  taxation  upon  property  generally,  and  an  amend- 
mend  which  will  lead  to  a  progressive  reduction  and  the  final  extinction 
of  taxation  upon  improvements  and  all  forms  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty, including  the  crops  and  fruit  trees  of  the  farmer  and  all  he  has 
to  buy,  of  the  results  of  our  industry." 

This  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jost,  a  delegate  from  Palo 
Alto,  favorably  reported  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  John  F.  Dalton 
of  Los  Angeles  was  a  party,  and  unanimously  adopted  after  a  discus- 
sion in  which  Paul  Scharrenberg,  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation,  and 
Jackson  H.  Ralston,  who  had  been  invited  to  address  the  convention, 
took  part. 

With  this  condition  existing,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  representa- 
tives of  different  organizations  in  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  an 
initiative  amendment  was  prepared  to  be  submitted  at  the  election  of 
next  year,  which  covers  four  points: 

1.  The  repeal  of  the  recent  sales  tax  law  and  forbidding  any  like 
attempt  in  the  future  in  any  guise  whatever. 

2.  Doing  away  with  so  much  of  the  recent  Reily — Stewart  amend- 
ment as  limits  taxation  upon  property  to  one-forrth  of  the  amount  of 
the  appropriations  and  it  empowers  the  legislature  to  carry  this  out 
as  to  counties  and  cities. 

3.  At  once  exempts  $1,000  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  improve- 
ments on  any  homestead  from  taxation. 

4.  Provides  for  a  progressive  abolition  of  county,  city  and  taxing 
district   taxation   upon   improvements   and   tangible   personal   prop- 
erty.     This  to  be  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  per  annum  for  five 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  no  such  taxation  would  exist.     The  same 
rule  is  directed  to  be  followed  by  the  state. 

There  are  other  provisions  to  make  this  effective  but  not  calling 
for  particular  comment  at  this  time. 

This  proposed  amendment  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  a 
large  meeting  of  people  interested  in  tax  and  land  reform  of  the  city 
of  San  Diego,  and  like  favor  at  the  hands  of  a  very  representative  and 
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nthusiastic  gathering  of  reformers  of  Los  Angeles,  which  later  took 
lace  on  October  1. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  with 

view  to  carrying  on  statewide  agitation,  which  committee  will  from 
me  to  time  be  added  to.  For  the  present,  Mr.  George  W.  Patter- 
on,  of  No.  2422  N.  Alvarado  Street,  Los  Angeles,  is  the  chairman, 
nd  Mr.  A.  J.  Samis,  No.  1945  Landa  Street,  Los  Argeles,  is  acting 
s  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  amendment  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
tate,  who  is  under  the  law  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  de- 
criptive  caption  which  must  appear  on  all  initiative  petitions.  This 
ork  will  be  done  within  the  next  week  or  ten  days,  and  petitions  will 
lortly  thereafter  be  circulated,  and  by  the  time  the  next  number  of 
-AND  AND  FREEDOM  is  issued,  this  most  important  campaign  will  be 

full  swing. 

Can  this  campaign  be  successful?  In  my  mind,  California  offers 
jelievers  in  real  progress  a  better  opportunity  for  success  than  it  has 
ver  presented  on  any  previous  occasion  and  one  the  like  of  which  may 
ot  come  again  in  twenty  years.  The  people  are  so  thoroughly  dis- 
;usted  with  the  sales  tax  that  they  will  gladly  welcome  anything 
remising  a  relief  from  it  and  the  inauguration  of  a  real  reform  in  taxa- 
on.  The  realtors  have  so  far  overworked  their  success  that  there 
s  a  general  revulsion  of  feeling,  of  which  we  have  a  right  and  can  prop- 
jly  take  advantage.  This  should  be  worth  to  our  proposition  many 
ens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  thousands  of  votes. 

We  have  today  the  official  backing  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
t  is  difficult  for  the  moment  to  fix  the  exact  membership  of  this  organ- 
zation — it  is  growing  so  rapidly.  It  is  certainly  not  less  than  130,- 
00  to  135,000.  All  of  its  subordinate  bodies  are  open  to  our  cause 
n  the  action  of  the  State  Federation,  and  we  can,  I  think,  rely  upon 
n  almost  unanimous  vote  from  the  membership. 

Despite  these  most  formidable  factors,  we  cannot  alter  the  fact  that 
we  are  facing  determined,  skillful  and  powerful  forces.  The  real 
state  speculators  will  have  the  banks  strongly  allied  with  them  and 
ill  have  tremendous  newspaper  support.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out 
ny  considerable  newspapers  whose  aid  can  be  counted  upon,  and  several 
f  the  leading  ones  we  know  in  advance  are  owned  by  people  possess- 
ng  enormous  areas  of  speculative  lands. 

These  obstacles  to  success  always  exist,  and  if  they  are  to  deter  us, 
hen  we  may  well  despair  of  ever  making  any  progress.  For  my  part 

believe  there  is  sufficient  force  in  truth  and  in  the  logic  of  our  situa- 
ion  to  carry  us  forward  to  success. 

So  believing,  for  one,  I  urge  our  friends  everywhere  to  give  us  all 
be  assistance  in  the  way  of  money,  counsel,  and  literature  of  which 
bey  are  capable.  If  we  all  do  our  full  share  to  help  on  the  California 
ampaign  and  make  no  egregious  blunders,  success  is  assured,  and  I 
-an  conceive  of  no  more  gratifying  thing  that  could  happen  than  to 
ave  the  State  of  California  the  first  state  to  offer  a  real  approxima- 
ion  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Henry  George, 
who  spent  nearly  all  the  years  of  his  life  under  its  skies. 

May  I  add  that  while  no  title  has  yet  formally  been  chosen  for  our 
novement,  a  suggested  title  which  has  met  with  considerable  approval 
that  of  "Common  Sense  Taxation  Constitutional  Ammendment 
Campaign  Committee."  We  are  not  going  to  concern  ourselves  with 
eneral  theories,  except  so  far  as  they  necessarily  enter  into  discussion. 
Ve  shall  hope  that  the  campaign  may  be  for  that  simple  thing  which 

so  rare  and  yet  so  appealing  to  everybody,  the  exercise  in  reepect 
o  taxation  of  plain  common  sense. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 


MORE  ABOUT  GEORGE  H.  EVANS 

IDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  your  Sept. —  Oct.,  1933  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  an  article 
»ncerning  George  H.  Evans,  "A  Forgotten  Land  Reformer."  It 
night  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  Samuel  P.  Orth  has  given 


George  H.  Evans  a  page  in  his  "Immigration  and  Labor,"  published 
by  the  Yale  University  Press. 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Orth  would  have  devoted  more  than  a  page  to 
this  "Land  Reformer"  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  condensed  form  of 
his  book. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  ROBERT  BENSBERG. 

WE  SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  MADE  THIS  ERROR 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Thank  you  for  the  promised  correction  about  the  date  of  the  first 
Single  Tax  convention  held  in  Texas.  I  wanted  the  record  kept 
straigh  t,  and  didn't  want  you  Yankees  to  think  Texas  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  world's  activities  that  we  don't  know  what  is  going  on. 
Single  Tax  is  old  stuff  in  Texas.  The  ink  was  haidly  dry  on  the  first 
issue  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "when  it  was  on  sale  in  our  book  stores, 
and  there  is  where  H.  F.  Ring  ran  across  it.  Texas  has  produced  more 
than  her  share  of  Single  Taxers.  Houston  alone  produced  two  apostles 
whose  work  is  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — H.  F.  Ring  who 
wrote  "The  Case  Plainly  Stated" — a  title  given  by  Henry  George 
himself  when  he  printed  it  in  the  Standard,  and  Joe  Pastoriza  who  made 
the  Houston  Tax  Plan  known  everywhere.  They  are  both  long  since 
dead  now,  Ring  dying  in  1915  and  Joe  two  years  later  after  he  was 
elected  Mayor  by  a  majority  that  gave  the  grafters  a  jolt  they  haven't 
forgotten  yet.  Both  were  mighty  good  friends  of  mine.  I  am  getting 
old  now — 69  next  December,  and  there  are  only  two  of  the  old  members 
of  the  Log  Cabin  S.  T.  Club  left — Jas.  Charlton,  our  County  Treasurer, 
and  myself.  He  is  older— 86  last  April.  Every  time  I  open  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  the  first  thing  I  see  is  some  old  timer  gone.  But  the  H. 
G.  School!  That  was  good  reading.  Thank  God  there  will  be  some 
new  blood  to  take  up  our  work  when  we  pass  out.  I  guess  my  sub- 
scription is  about  up  now,  so  I  am  enclosing  a  check.  I  can't  pay 
for  as  much  reading  as  I  used,  to  but  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  be  the 
last  for  me  to  give  up. 

Houston,  Texas.  P.  W.  SCHWANDER. 

FARMERS  AND  FARMERS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

You'll  be  interested  in  a  talk  I  had  today  with  a  storekeeper  to  whom 
I  tried  in  vain,  to  sell  some  goods.  Conditions  are  bad,  he  said,  be- 
cause the  farmer  isn't  getting  anything  for  his  product.  Inflation 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  help  the  farmer.  More  money,  that's  what 
the  farmer  needs. 

It  turned  out  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  that  this  merchant 
was  a  "farmer."  From  previous  experience  with  these  "merchant- 
farmers"  I  knew  what  he  meant.  He  had  a  farm  that  he  rented  out 
to  a  tenant.  There  was  no  use  in  correcting  him;  I  had  tried  to  do 
this  before  but  I  learned  that  these  landlords  here  still  claim  they  are 
farmers.  They  were  actual  farmers  a  few  years  ago  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  ceased  to  work  the  land  and  that  their  only  connection  with 
it  is  to  collect  rent  and  pay  taxes  does  not  seem,  to  them,  any  reason 
for  not  calling  themselves  farmers. 

Now,  this  man  gave  me  some  interesting  data.  The  rental  he  re- 
ceives— and  this  seems  to  be  the  average  for  farm  lands  in  Iowa — is 
six  dollars  per  annum  per  acre.  His  is  a  corn  farm.  The  yield  this 
year  was  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  The  present  price  is  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel.  The  tenant  therefore,  has  earned  a  gross  of  $12.50  per 
acre.  Therefore,  the  tenant  is  paying  almost  fifty  per  cent  of  his  gross 
income  for  the  use  of  the  land. 

Out  of  the  $6.50  per  acre  which  the  real  farmer  has  left  he  must  pay 
for  the  labor  of  putting  the  corn  into  the  ground  and  taking  it  out, 
hauling  to  market,  selling-commissions,  and  what-not.  In  addition 
the  lease  for  the  farm  provides  that  a  certain  portion  of  it  shall  be  set 
aside  for  hay  or  other  non-productive  crops.  This  clause  is  put  into 
the  lease  so  that  the  tenant  shall  not  work  the  land  barren  in  a  few 
years.  While  the  tenant  gets  something  out  of  his  portion  of  the  land 
in  the  way  of  feed  for  his  cattle  or  horses,  it  is  non-productive  as  far 
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as  the  rent  is  concerned,  and  therefore  must  be  charged  as  an  over- 
head expense  against  the  crop-producing  part  of  his  land.  Also,  any 
part  that  he  uses  for  truck-gardening  is  also  an  overhead  charge. 

This  non-productive  land,  he  said,  averages  about  fifteen  per  cent 
of  a  farm.  That  means  about  one  dollar  per  acre.  The  labor  cost  of 
planting,  etc.,  is  about  three  cents  per  bushel,  or  about  $1.50  per  acre. 
So  out  of  the  residue  after  paying  his  rent,  the  tenant  has  only  $4.00 
per  acre  left.  Out  of  this  he  must  pay  for  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  his 
machinery,  his  gasoline,  house  repairs,  the  loss  of  a  horse,  etc.  What 
is  left,  if  any  thing,  he  uses  to  keep  himself  and  family  alive.  At  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel,  he  said,  the  tenant  is  lucky  to  have  two  dollars 
per  bushel  left  for  his  "living."  This  neans  on  an  average  farm  of 
160  acres  about  $3.20  per  year.  Of  course,  the  tenant  kicks  when  the 
price  of  overalls  goes  up  from  eighty-nine  cents  to  $1.39. 

I  asked  my  merchant  whether  he  could  sell  his  tenant  more  overalls 
if  he  remitted  the  rent.  That  seemed  preposterous.  Didn't  he,  the 
owner,  have  to  pay  taxes?  Well,  the  taxes  are  about  $1.25  per  acre. 
Why  not  remit,  says  I,  the  $4.75  rental  he  is  exacting  from  the  tenant, 
after  paying  the  taxes?  I  pointed  out  that  160  times  $4.75  is  a  lot  of 
money.  That  the  tenant  could  buy  new  clothes  from  him,  the  mer- 
chant, for  himself  and  his  family,  and  that  the  profits  from  such  sales 
would  enable  him  to  enlarge  his  business,  buy  more  from  me,  that  I 
could  spend  some  of  my  commissions  in  his  town  for  hotel  rooms  and 
meals,  that  the  hotel  clerks  would  get  more  wages,  and  that  they  in 
turn  would  buy  more  goods  from  him. 

I  am  quite  sure  he  thought  I  was  crazy.  Nevertheless,  he  didn't 
seem  to  find  an  answer.  So  I  proceeded  to  ask  him  how  his  tenant 
would  get  more  if  we  had  inflated  money.  That  was  easy.  The 
tenant  would  get  more  money  for  his  corn  and  these  could  buy  more 
overalls.  But,  I  said,  if  inflation  would  bring  a  better  price  for  corn 
it  would  also  increase  the  wages  of  the  overall  workers  as  well  as  the 
price  for  the  cotton  used  in  these  garments,  so  that  his  increased  in- 
comes would  be  overcome  by  the  increased  cost  of  the  things  he  uses. 

"But,  he'd  be  able  to  pay  his  rent,  wouldn't  he?"  Just  then  a  cus- 
tomer came  in,  and  that  gave  me  an  excuse  to  say  "good-bye. " 

En  route  through   Iowa.  F.  C. 

A  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  the  President  is  somewhat  worried 
about  making  a  success  of  his  "New  Deal"  and  the  "N.R.A."  and 
that  there  is  a  strong  demand  in  many  quarters  for  inflation  of  the 
money  of  the  country. 

It  looks  as  if  some  form  of  cheap  money  must  soon  be  resorted  to 
in  order  that  the  high  prices  of  commodities  may  be  met  by  consumers. 
Wages  and  present  prices  for  farm  products  are  not  enough  to  enable 
people  to  buy  any  more  than  they  did  last  spring  and  in  many  instances 
not  as  much.  Food  and  clothing  have  doubled  in  price  and  people 
are  not  buying  a  thing  that  they  can  get  along  without. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  questionnaire  that  I  mailed  to  the  President 
and  hope  that  he  may  see  fit  to  supply  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  with  the  information  therein  called  for  before  they  meet 
again  in  session: 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

To  the  end  that  Legislators  may  intelligently  bargain  with  the  rail- 
roads for  a  substantial  reduction  of  transportation  rates  in  exchange 
for  exemption  from  all  taxation  the  following  eleven  (11)  detailed  facts 
should,  must,  be  ascertained: 

1.  How  many  tax  adjusters,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  account- 
ants, attorneys  and  other  employees  are  now  engaged,  either  wholly 
or  part  time,  collecting  and  paying  the  railroads'  taxes?....     How  much 
do  they  cost  the  roads? 

2.  How  many  of  the  vice-presidents  and  other  high  railroad  offi- 
cials are  there  similarly  engaged?....     How  much  saving  would  their 
elimination  effect? — 

3.  How  much  expense  is  accounted  for  by  books,  paper,  pencils, 


erasers,  pens,  ink,  postage,  adding  machines,  and  other  paraphernalia 
used  in  figuring  taxes  into  the  traffic  rates,  and  paying  them  at  the 
various  county  seats  and  other  places  where  the  railroads'  taxes  are 
paid?. 

4.  How  much  does  tax  litigation  cost  the  railroads?.... 

5.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  interest  charge  on  moneys  involved 
in  liquidating  the  railroads'  taxes?.... 

6.  What  other  expenses  are  there  connected  with  the  collection 
and  payment  of  taxes  now  levied  against  railroads?....  What  do  they 
cost?.... 

7.  What  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads  is  expended  in 
liquidating  the  above  six  (6)  items?....    And  is  paid  to  government 
in  taxes?.... 

8.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  railroads  are  highways,  used  as  such 
by  the  public;  what,  if  any,  reason  is  there  against  the  government 
buyi/ig  all  the  land  in  actual  use  for  railroad  purposes  at  their  cost  to 
the  roads;  thereby  relieving  them  of  all  taxes  against  such  lands?.... 

9.  What  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  roads  does  the  interest 
on  their  bonds,  that  might  be  retired  by  the  sale  of  their  lands,    rep- 
resent?.... 

10.  What  per  cent  of  the  land  values  of  the  country  is  now  owned 
by  the  railroads?....    And  what  per  cent  is  in  actual  use  for  transpor- 
tation purposes?.... 

11.  To  what  extent  would  the  above  suggested  change,  in  taxa- 
tion of  railroads,  be  reflected  in  prices  of  consumptive  goods  and  serv- 
ices?....   And  capital  goods  and  services?....     What  per  cent   lower 
and  higher  respectively?.... 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  welfare  of  our  common  country  demands 
that  each  and  every  Senator  and  Congressman  should  be  fully  advised 
concerning  the  answers  to  all  of  the  facts  that  are  directly  or  in- 
directly related  to  our  supreme  need,  the  question  of  purchasing  power. 
Taxation  of  land  values  will  not  and  can  not  affect  purchasing  power 
but  high  transportation  rates  do. 

I  notice  in  the  news  that  there  is  a  demand  from  some  sections  of 
the  country  that  the  President  call  another  session  of  Congress  to  act 
on  problems  that  are  confronting  the  country  now  as  never  before. 

I  believe  that  the  high  cost  of  transportation  and  importation  is 
doing  the  most  harm  and  Congress  alone  can  remedy  that  defect.  The 
President  can  advise  Congress  concerning  the  facts  but  he  can  not 
change  the  revenue  statutes,  and  that  is  imperatively  necessary  if  the 
load  that  now  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  labor  is  to  be  shifted  to  where 
it  rightfully  belongs,  land  rent. 

Aberdeen,  So.  Dakota.  CHARLES  J.  LAVERY,  M.  D. 


A  ST.  LOUIS  ILLUSTRATION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

FEELING  that  it  may  interest  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  I  took 
it  on  myself  to  investigate  the  existing  conditions  and  requirements 
which  must  be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  using  one  of  our  largest  pieces 
of  real  estate,  the  building  of  which  is  owned  by  one  and  the  land 
another,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  my  investigation. 

The  records  in  our  city  hall  show  the  building  to  be  assessed  a' 
$4,000,000  and  the  land  on  which  it  stands  at  $3,825,000,  making  a 
total  of  $7,825,000. 

The  taxes  in  1931  on  both  building  and  land  amounted  to  $212,- 
057,50  and  the  rent  of  the  land  was  $248,500,  making  a  total 
of  $360,557,50.  The  amount  paid  for  taxes,  of  course,  was  used  in 
defraying  expenses  of  civic  necessities  but  for  the  ground  rent  no  serv- 
ice whatever  was  rendered,  hence  was  not  earned. 

Through  the  adoption  of  Single  Tax  the  tax  on  this  property  would 
be  removed  altogether  and  rent  would  be  taken  and  as  a  result  the 
people  would  be  better  off  to  the  amount  of  taxes,  and  the  city  wouk 
be  $36,000  better  off  in  revenue. 

This  however  is  but  one  case,  yet  the  same  condition  prevails  in 
every  instance  where  land  is  owned  by  one  and  used  by  another. 

St.  Louis,  WIILLIS  MALONE. 
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NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

HOWELL  CLOPTON  HARRIS,  of  Cordele,  Ga.,  writes  us  taking  excep- 
tion to  the  unfavorable  allusion  made  by  Dr.  Mark  Millikin  to  pro- 
hibition. It  was  made,  we  are  sure,  with  no  intention  to  offend.  Dr. 
Millikin  is  a  liberal  of  liberals.  We  have  our  own  views  of  prohibi- 
tion and  the  right  to  hold  them  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
George  had  his  views,  too.  But  we  are  aware  that  a  number  of  earnest 
workers  for  the  cause  differ  with  these  opinions,  and  chief  among  them 
is  Mr.  Harris,  who  has  never  let  his  views  on  prohibition  interfere  with 
his  work  for  the  cause  which  is  leaving  a  profound  impression  upon 
his  section  of  the  state. 

JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN,  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  is  a  young  man 
of  amazing  industry  and  an  infinite  range  of  reading,  in  reviewing  a 
book  treating  of  the  Douglass  credit  system,  says:  "He  (Major 
Douglass)  reminds  one  of  Henry  George."  We  suppose  this  is  sug- 
gested because  of  the  difference  between  them!  How  one  can  dis- 
cern a  resemblance  between  the  two  is  something  which  this  youth- 
ful reviewer  fails  to  point  out. 

THE  death  of  O.  M.  Donaldson  is  announced.  Mr.  Donaldson  was 
the  publisher  of  Oak  Leaves  in  Oak  Park,  111.  For  over  ten  years  he 
published  Holly  Leaves  at  Hollywood,  Calif.  Our  subscriber,  R.  J. 
Kinsinger,  of  Los  Angeles,  made  his  acquaintance  and  they  became 
fast  friends.  His  interest  in  the  Single  Tax  began  and  he  was  gener- 
ous in  the  space  allowed  Mr.  Kinsinger  and  others.  He  wrote  forcibly 
for  the  great  reform,  and  one  of  his  pamphlets,  "Common  Honesty," 
was  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  philosophy.  But  the  battle  went 
against  him  and  the  struggle  wore  him  out. 

MR.  P.  W.  SCHWANDER,  of  Houston,  Texas,  calls  our  attention  to 
an  error  in  the  Sept. — Oct.  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  first  state  convention  for  the  Single  Tax  in  that 
state  was  held  in  1916.  His  letter  appears  elsewhere.  We  should 
have  known  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a  state  convention 
in  1895  and  another  a  year  before  in  Dallas,  which  was  attended  by 
Mr.  Schwander.  There  was  another  state  convention  of  Single  Taxers 
at  Galveston  in  1898,  and  some  delegates  were  present  from  Louisiana. 
Our  apologies  to  the  Texan  pioneer  of  the  great  cause. 

FROM  the  Auckland  (New  Zealand)  Star  we  learn  of  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  Sir  George  Fowlds  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  Mayor  and  a  number  of  distinguished  citizens  of  the  city  partici- 
pated, and  in  the  great  testimonial  paid  to  the  leading  Single  Taxer 
of  New  Zealand  Lady  Fowlds  shared.  An  allusion  was  made  to  the 
"immaculate  life"  of  our  distinguished  friend.  Sir  George,  as  many 
of  our  readers  know,  was  former  Minister  of  Education  for  New  Zea- 
land as  well  as  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Auckland. 

DR.  CHARLES  HARTMAN  and  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  of  Chicago,  are  prose- 
cuting a  campaign  aomng  the  local  clergy.  An  article  is  sent  by  Dr. 
Hartman  to  the  ministers.  It  takes  for  its  text,  "The  profit  of  the 
earth  is  for  all."  It  enjoins  them  to  read  Henry  George  in  the  spirit 
of  Elijah,  and  draws  attention  to  other  scriptual  texts  having  a  bear- 
ing on  our  philosophy.  It  offers  the  services  of  a  speaker  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  clergyman.  This  campaign  has  met  with  a  good 
measure  of  success,  and  several  appointments  have  been  made  for  our 
speakers.  The  aim  is  to  unite  the  teachings  of  Henry  George  with  the 
injunctions  of  Holy  Writ,  and  to  show  how  society  has  transgressed 
the  covenant  of  God's  law. 

THE  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Great  Britain,  94  Petty  France, 
London,  S.  W.  I.,  England,  offers  prizes  for  the  best  essayson  the  Moral 
and  Economic  Teachings  of  Henry  George.  The  contest  is  open  to 
all,  save  those  prominent  in  the  movement.  There  are  two  awards 
of  ten  pounds,  six  of  five  pounds,  and  twenty  awards  of  two  pounds 
each,  and  the  contest  closes  March  31,  1934. 


THE  Kansas  City  Star  of  Sept.  2  contains  a  two  column  article  en- 
titled "An  American  Economist  Who  Had  a  Theory  for  Abolishing 
Poverty."  It  is  illustrated  with  a  picture  of  Henry  George  and  is  a 
very  fair  summary  of  the  life  and  work  of  our  leader. 

DR.  CARLOS  PORTELA,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  writes  us  that  the  Single 
Tax  is  accepted  by  the  various  parties  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  next  national 
Constitutional  Assembly  it  will  be  submitted  for  action.     Dr.  Portela 
is  confident  that  it  will  be  favorably  received  and  promises  to  keep« 
us  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  events. 

A  PAMPHLET  of  sixteen  pages  and  cover  entitled  "The  Plan"  has 
reached  us  from  London.  It  is  written  by  A.  Rowland  Entwistle,  one 
of  the  constant  contributors  to  the  Commonweal,  with  a  foreword  by 
J.  W.  Graham  Peace,  who  is  the  accomplished  editor  of  that  militant 
periodical.  The  foreword  is  an  argument  for  the  constitutional  basis 
for  the  immediate  resumption  of  the  common  right  to  land  and  the 
collection  of  the  full  economic  rent  of  land  in  lieu  of  all  taxation,  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  C.  L.  P.  Plan,  (Commonwealth  Land 
Party).  Mr.  Rowland  Entwistle  writes  with  tremendous  vigor  and 
the  admirable  clearness  of  style  of  Editor  Peace  needs  no  commenda- 
tion from  those  in  this  country  familiar  with  his  work,  which  at  all 
times  is  arresting  and  convincing.  The  pamphlet  is  published  at  two 
pence  and  emanates  from  the  office  of  the  Commonweal,  43  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  W.  C.  2,  England. 

AMHERST  COLLEGE,  Amherst,  Mass.,  is  in  need  for  binding  of  No.  2, 
Vol.  32,  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Will  some  one  of  our  readers  com- 
municate with  the  College? 

THE  Journalof  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia  contains 
a  tribute  to  the  late  Robert  C.  Macauley,  in  which  it  says: 

"Mr  R.  C.  Macauley  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  enterprise — one 
of  those  who  achieve  success  by  indomitable  force  of  character  and 
concentration  of  purpose.  A  wide  circle  of  friends  here  and  elsewhere  will 
mourn  the  cessation  of  a  strong  and  active  career." 

THE  Cleveland  Weekly,  Cleveland,  O.,  of  Oct.  7,  has  an  article  on 
Ed.  Doty  and  an  account  of  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor.  It  says, 
"His  economics  are  comprised  and  bounded  by  a  belief  in  the  Single 
Tax.  .  .  .  Frail  physically  but  robust  mentally  he  persists  daily  in 
exposing  the  shams  of  the  apologists  for  the  human  race."  The 
Cleveland  Press  also  contained  an  account  of  the  dinner.  He  has 
reached  the  age  of  seventy.  May  he  be  spared  many  years  longer, 
for  we  would  not  miss  his  humor  and  his  sharpened  wit. 

WE  learn  of  the  death  of  A.  B.  Cruickshank  at  his  villa  in  Saint  Molo, 
France,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  He  ran  for  mayor  on  a  Single  Tax 
ticket.  He  was  a  Civil  War  veteran.  Two  books  by  him  are  to  be 
noted,  "The  Character  of  Hamlet"  and  "Popular  Misgovernment  in 
the  United  States." 

WILL  ATKINSON,  writing  from  Bolar,  Va.,  says:  "Henry  George 
said  that  his  "Land  Question"  was  the  best  book  to  read  first.  This 
masterpiece  of  the  greatest  apostle  of  justice  in  1900  years  was  put  in 
the  Congressional  Record  by  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  and  Mr. 
Atkinson  plans  getting  it  out  in  same  type  size  as  his  "Outline  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  In  10,000  lots  these  can  be  supplied  at 
about  a  cent  a  copy,  together  with  envelopes  already  franked  that 
can  be  mailed  free. 

A  WELL  known  newspaper  man  writes:  "One  of  the  surprising 
things  in  life  co  me  is  that  apparently  no  one  has  ever  successfully  re- 
futed Henry  George  and  yet  his  principles  make  no  progress."  This 
is  not  apparent  to  those  who  read  beneath  the  surface  of  things.  Yet 
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there  is  some  truth  in  it.  Does  not  our  friend  wish  to  aid  in  the  prog- 
ress of  a  truth  "that  has  never  been  refuted"  by  coming  out  for  it?  We 
assure  him  that  his  great  name  and  reputation,  for  he  stands  high, 
would  materially  aid  in  its  political  progress. 

WE  must  correct  an  error  in  our  article  "A  Forgotten  Land  Re- 
former" in  which  we  should  read"Granville  now  Keensburg."  It  now 
reads  Bromley,  which  is  a  mistake.  Bromley  was  the  name  of  the 
English  village  in  the  county  of  Hertfordshire  in  which  Evans  was 
born. 

MESSRS.  Padelford,  McCann,  Chase  and  Ashton  are  giving  weekly 
broadcasts  on  Single  Tax  via  Station  WSAR  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
Friday  evenings  at  8:30  p.  m. 

IN  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Oct.  29  Arthur  Wubing  has  an  article  on 
"Taxes  and  the  American  Tradition."  He  says:  "Let  the  landlords 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  government,  say  the  Single  Taxers. "  They 
don't.  If  the  landlord  lets  a  piece  of  land  to  his  tenant  it  is  the  tenant 
who  pays  the  tax,  now  and  under  the  Single  Tax.  What  we  contend 
for  is  that  the  landlord  shall  cease  to  pocket  it.  And  there  are  a  few 
other  errors  and  absurdities  in  the  article. 

A.  FREELAND,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  an  interesting  letter  in  the  Oct. 
19  issue  of  the  American  Progress,  official  organ  of  Senator  Huey  Long. 
In  his  letter  Mr.  Freeland  tells  a  fable  with  a  pointed  moral. 

MRS.  KATHARINE  A.  MACAULEY  writes  us  from  Glendale,  Pa.:  "I 
have  just  read  the  tribute  you  paid  to  my  brother-in-law,  Robert  C. 
Macauley.  It  was  so  truly  a  picture  of  him  and  brought  out  so  forcibly 
his  sterling  qulaities  and  characteristics." 

WE  are  asked  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement  that  George  Knapp, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Colorado  Tribune,  is  about  to  stop  the  pub- 
lication of  his  paper.  Mr.  Knapp  has  no  intention  of  quitting. 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  straw  vote  taken  among  the  school 
children  of  67  city  schools  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  Monday  preceding 
Tuesday's  election  showed  a  large  preponderance  of  McNair  votes. 
Only  one  school  showed  a  majority  for  Mr.  McNair's  opponent,  Mayor 
Herron. 

THE  Mayor  elect  of  Pittsburgh,  William  N.  McNair,  visited  Wash- 
ington after  the  announcement  of  his  triumphant  election  and  was 
received  by  the  President,  who  said  to  him,  "Now  give  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh  a  good  administration. "  Mr.  McNair  was  one  of  the 
original  Roosevelt  men  in  Allegheny  County. 

IT  will  be  good  news  to  Single  Taxers  that  Percy  R.  Williams,  effi- 
cient secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  will  be  private  secre- 
tary to  Mayor  McNair  at  a  salary  of  $4,170  a  year. 

"THIS  Man  McNair"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  papers  running  through 
the  Post-Gazette  of  Pittsburgh.  They  are  written  by  Mr.  McNair 
and  are  personal  reminiscences  of  the  experience  of  the  successful 
candidate. 

MAYOR  ELECT  McNAiR  was  a  guest  of  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Pin- 
chot  at  Harrisburgh.  Mrs.  Pinchot  said,  "Mr.  McNair,  you  spent 
your  honeymoon  campaigning,  did  you  not?"  This  was  in  reference 
to  a  political  campaign  made  in  1920,  and  Mr.  McNair  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  "I  thought  I  was  right,"  said  Mrs.  Pinchot.  "The 
reason  I  remember  it  is  that  Mr.  Pinchot  did  the  same  thing." 


EDMUND  CONGAR  BROWN  died  in  Brooklyn  on  Oct.  31.  Mr.  Brown 
became  interested  in  Henry  George  at  an  early  age  and  attended  the 
lectures  given  by  Mr.  George,  Dr.  McGlynn  and  our  old  friend  John 
Filmer.  Like  John  Filmer  he  was  a  Swedenborgian  and  was  active 
in  his  younger  years  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  Sweden- 
borg's  works.  In  1920  he  was  nominated  on  the  Single  Tax  ticket 
for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  (the  Single  Tax  nominees  appearing 
on  the  ballot  that  year,  a  goodly  number  of  votes  being  polled  by  the 
new  party)  and  he  was  a  generous  contributor  to  the  Single  Tax  and 
Commonwealth  Land  Parties  during  the  years  these  activities  flour- 
ished. For  the  last  fifty  years  he  has  been  a  practising  attorney,  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
one  of  the  oldest  patent  attorneys  in  the  United  States.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  a  sister  Miss  Nellie  Brown,  a  son  Edmund  Livingston 
Brown  (one  of  the  early  settlers  of  "Free  Acres"  now  residing  there) 
and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  C.  Brown  and  Mabel  Brown.  His  family 
share  his  belief  in  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  and  are  earnest  pro- 
pagandists. He  was  a  subscriber  and  reader  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
for  many  years  and  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  the  Prophet.  He  was 
seventy-one  years  old. 

A  VASTLY  useful  life  is  ended  in  the  death  of  R.  R.  Bowker  on  Nov. 
12.  He  was  born  in  1848  and  had  just  passed  his  eighty-fifth  birth- 
day. It  is  difficult  to  catalogue  his  various  activities.  He  was  first 
vice-president  of  the  Edison  Illuminating  Company  and  in  that  capac- 
ity became  a  close  friend  of  Thomas  Edison;  literary  editor  at  one  time 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail;  trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
and  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Library  Association;  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Library  Journal  and  the  Publishers'  Weekly.  He  was  a  poet  of  dis- 
tinction and  in  1923  published  a  volume  of  verse.  Other  books 
emanated  from  his  pen  on  free  trade  and  other  public  questions  such 
as  copyright,  in  which  he  was  keenly  interested.  Perhaps  no  man 
was  more  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  General  Grant  for  nomination 
for  a  third  term.  He  was  a  gold  Democrat  and  took  an  active  part 
in  opposition  to  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  the  campaign  of  1896.  He 
supported  Grover  Cleveland  against  James  G.  Elaine  and  his  influence 
counted  strongly  in  that  campaign.  His  wife,  the  former  Alice  Mar- 
shall, of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  survives  him.  A  dinner  was  to  have  been 
given  him  on  his  eighty-fifth  birthday  at  which  John  Finlay  and  George 
Foster  Peabody  were  to  have  spoken.  Mr.  Bowker  was  a  subscriber 
to  the  Single  Tax  Review,  later  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  from  the 
beginning  and  sent  his  annual  check  for  its  upkeep. 

THE  death  of  Dr.  John  H.  Girdner  on  Oct.  27  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  is  announced.  He  was  a  distinguished  surgeon  and  physician 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  assisted  at  the  bedside  of  President  Gar- 
field.  He  was  a  member  of  the  little  group  who  dined  with  Henry- 
George  a  few  hours  before  his  death.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Girdner  Telephonic  bullet  probe.  It  is  believed  that  this  invention, 
had  it  been  known  at  the  time,  would  have  saved  the  President's  life. 
Dr.  Girdner's  invention  was  a  direct  outcome  of  his  experience  at  the 
President's  bedside  when  it  was  found  impossible  to  locate  the  bullet. 
The  X-Ray  had  not  then  been  discovered.  Dr.  Girdner  contributed 
many  monographs  to  medical  journals  and  was  the  author  of  a  one 
time  best  seller,  "  Newyorkitus, "  in  which  much  fun  is  made  of  New 
York's  provincialism.  He  was  the  publisher  many  years  ago  of  a 
short-lived  magazine  in  which  we  had  the  honor  of  appearing  with 
an  article  on  Home  Rule  for  Cities.  Dr.  Girdner  was  a  Henry  George 
man  and  a  close  friend  of  the  Prophet. 

THE  Ferguson  Forum  edited  and  published  by  James  E.  Ferguson 
at  Austin,  Texas,  contains  an  admirable  article  entitled  "The  New 
Frontier  for  Economics  in  America,"  by  James  D.  Chenault  of  Dallas. 
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The  burden  of  his  reply  to  the  professor  whose  address  he  criticises  is 
!  that  the  taking  of  land  values  would  open  a  new  frontier.  We  are 
I  glad  to  see  this  article  in  the  medium  in  which  it  appears. 

WE  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Pleydell,  widow 
of  our  old  and  long  remembered  friend,  A.  C.  Pleydell.  Two  married 
daughters  survive  her  and  a  son  Albert  Pleydell,  rapidly  making  a 
name  for  himself  in  civic  activities. 

AN  article  in  the  Nation  of  Nov.  8,  by  Judson  King  on  "Profitable 
Public  Ownership"  contains  the  following:  "While  the  stories  of 
"taxless  towns"  may  be  pleasing  and  valuable  in  demonstrating  the 
enormous  profits  of  the  power  business,  the  practice  is  unsound  from 
both  a  social  and  financial  point  of  view.  To  repeat,  power  consumers 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  shoulder  the  burdens  of  real  estate  specu- 
lators and  other  tax  dodgers."  We  have  an  article  by  Mr.  Judson 
King  which  we  hope  to  print  as  soon  as  we  can  find  room  for  it. 

WE  note  the  death  of  Walter  L.  Sinton,  of  San  Francisco.  De- 
tails are  lacking,  but  we  shall  give  a  full  account  of  his  life  and  work 
in  the  next  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  His  "Fundamental 
Principles  of  Economics"  is  a  great  monument  to  him.  He  is  survived 
iby  his  wife,  Mrs.  Etta  Sinton. 

WE  learn  with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of  Bernard  Firth, 
second  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Firth,  of  Strathfield,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia.  We  recall  his  visit  to  this  office.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  great  promise,  only  twenty-five,  but  with  a  keen  understand- 
ing of  the  philosophy  of  Henry  George  and  altogether  a  charming 
personality. 

FROM  a  letter  received  from  Ing  Barsony,  Arad,  Roumania,  we  learn 
that  C.  Argetonianu,  who  is  a  prominent  leader  in  Roumanian  politics, 
is  very  favorable  to  our  principles.  He  says,  however:  "Theoretically 
the  system  which  you  explained  is  infallible,  but  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
for  normal  times  to  apply  it."  The  endorsement  is  valuable  since 
Mr.  Argetonianu  is  one  of  the  richest  landlords  in  Roumania. 

IN  the  series  of  papers  running   in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  on 
This  Man  McNair"  he  says: 

I  have  welcomed  nominations,  no  matter  how  futile  so  far  as  obtain- 
ing office  was  concerned,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  forum  for  spreading 
my  economic  and  political  views.  Take  the  Single  Tax.  While  I  be- 
lieve so  sincerely  in  its  principle  that  I  hope  earnestly  for  its  adoption 
not  only  here,  but  throughout  the  world,  suppose  it  were  just  my 
hobby.  Well,  it  would  be  perfectly  normal  that  I  should  work  at  my 
hobby  at  every  opportunity,  just  as  others  do  at  their  avocations, 
whether  golf,  or  stamp  collecting,  or  bridge.  So  I  have  travelled  not 
only  over  this  state,  but  over  the  country,  delivering  addresses  or 
lectures  on  the  Single  Tax  theory. 

OUR  friend  Mark  M.  Dintenfass  died  Nov.  23.  Full  details  of  his 
life  and  services  will  appear  later. 

PITTSBURGH  Republicans  who  have  hitherto  been  opposed  to  the 
City  Manager  Plan  immediately  on  their  defeat  offer  it  to  the  voters. 
The  intention  seems  to  be  to  embarrass  Mayor  McNair,  but  he  will 
not  be  a  figurehead.  "I  am  against  it,"  he  says  emphatically. 

IN  the  series  of  papers  running  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  on 
"This  Man  McNair,  "he  tells  that  the  policeman  who  manhandled  him 
in  the  campaign  of  1921  has  volunteered  eagerly  to  act  as  his  body- 
guard ! 

THE  Pittsburgh  Press  says:  "Mr.  McNair  is  peculiarly  a  people's 
mayor — because  he  will  hold  the  office  in  spite  of  everything  that  ma- 
chine politics,  election  corruptionists,  and  predatory  wealth  could  do 
to  defeat  him." 


IT  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  first  baby  at  the  en- 
clave of  Wall  Hill.  It  is  a  girl,  born  last  month,  and  her  name  is 
Virginia  Litton.  She  is  named  after  Judge  Pittman's  daughter.  The 
first  gift  to  the  infant  is  a  copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  from  the 
founder  of  the  enclave  of  Wall  Hill,  Hon.  Abe  D.  Waldauer. 

WE  learn  that  the  government  has  placed  its  approval  on  the  enclave 
plan,  and  that  funds  will  be  used  by  the  division  of  Subsistance  Home- 
steads to  erect  a  subsistance  colony  at  Dayton,  O.,  and  the  building 
of  a  Single  Tax  enclave  there.  Further  details  will  follow  later. 

STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc., 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  published  bi-monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October, 
1933. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Mier,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn, 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  that  the  foo  wing  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Editor:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor :  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:   Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Herman 
G.  Loew,  Pres.,  George   R.   Macey,   Sec.,   150   Nassau  Street,   New 
York  City.     None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  -nore  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:   None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain   not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct    or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

EDITOR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  September,  1933. 
[Seal]  MORRIS  ROSENZWEIG,  Notary  Public. 

New  York  County. 
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By  GEORGE  RAYMOND  GEIGER,  PH.  D. 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

With    Introduction  by  JOHN  DEWEY 

A  complete  account  of  the  work,  historical  background  and  phi- 
losophical and  economic  significance  of  Henry  George.  A  discussion 
of  the  life  and  times  of  George;  a  comparison  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  our  day  with  his;  a  summary  of  land  value  theories  in  economic 
thought  and  of  attempts  to  introduce  governmental  collection  of  eco- 
nomic rent,  before  and  after  the  days  of  George;  an  account  of  the 
relationships  between  George  and  Socialism,  and  of  George's  contro- 
versies with  Herbert  Spencer  and  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

Philosophically,  the  book  clarifies  the  relation  between  ethics 
and  economics.  It  challenges  the  shift  away  from  values  and  norms 
that  seem  indicative  of  a  good  part  of  social  science  methodology,  and 
it  urges  that  philosophy  must  not  remain  aloof  from  a  handling  of  social 
problems.  The  pragmatic  insistence  upon  the  instrumental  nature 
philosophy  is  accepted  and  elaborated,  especially  as  that  insistan 
applies  to  social  and  economic  issues.  A  discussion  of  the  place  of  the 
natural  law  and  natural  rights  doctrines  in  value  theories. 

In  economic  theory,  the  book  presents  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  land  value  and  of  land  value  taxation,  and  compares 
and  contrasts  such  an  economic  reform  with  other  approaches,  espe- 
cially that  of  socialism. 

The  book  has  a  wide  appeal  for  those  interested  in  philosophy, 
sociology,  economics  and  government. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  MACMILLAN  CO.  at  $3.00 
Sold  under  special  arrangements  by 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM  at  $2.50 

596  pages  8  vo.  with  index  and  analytical  table  of  contents. 
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By  JOHN  B.  SHARPE 

A  New  and  Fifth  Edition  of  this  important  pamphlet  of  32  pages  and 
cover  has  just  been  published,  and  is  ready  for  distribution.  Has  had 
a  large  circulation  in  England  and  Australia. 
Single  copies  can  be  had  FREE  (postage  2  cents)  5  copies  at  25  cents, 
and  quantities  at  4  cents  each,  plus  carriage. 
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